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T Brimmi i -and excitement, these Rajasthani children cluster around 
Brimming with Taughter i oan dee Ada A 
their quaint ‘conveyance’, the camel, ~ y day y 

the sandy wastes and a marriage feast awaiting at journcy’s end. 


camel ride across age feas 
off they will go, swinging in rhythm with the trotting: 


A few moments more and 
camel and completely at case on the tall mount. 


But Hew Gor Can on Qom how fast 2 


In vast tracts of India travel 
is still slow and uncertain, 
More roads and improved 
transport will broaden the 
horizons of our children ena- 
bling them to travel further 
afield and know their neigh- 
bours better. 


“Serving India’s Transport 
for $o years 
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WE SALUTE THE ARCHITECTS OF OUR FREEDOM! 
On this day, ason all occasions when we remember our country's freedom, 
our thoughts turn to the illustrious men and women nese vision, faith 

and courage made our freedom ‘possible. 

,On this day, precious in our nation’s history, we rededicate ourselves to the 
service of our people, happy. in the knowledge that wherever people gather 


in their thousands, Chicago Loudspeakers serve them with reliability, 
efficiency and economy. 


i 3 We are also : À 
Electronic, Electrical -& Mechanical Engineers & Contractors, 


‘the Constitution began to. -o in th 3 mat a 


authors. 
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State Of The Republic 
A“ interval of four days separates the 26 January 

celebrations from the observance of the anniversary 
of the day of Gandhiji’s martyrdom. This is therefore 
a week when one’s thoughts are apt to get mixed up or 
form into trains running in different or even opposite 
directions. The question is not merely one of adjusting 
one’s feelings—towards a programme of ceremonial ` ‘i a 
entertainment and the call to an act of tragic remem- ea 


brance in quick succession. There are deeper incongrui- © = n] (oh 


ties to be resolved. 26 January which we now celebrate 
as the Republic Day in honour of the inauguration of the 
present republican Constitution of India used to be the Ae 
Independence Day of old, that is, the day on which, 9 eee 
annually, Indians gathered in countless meetings all over Tai 
the country defyingly to declare their faith and pledge 
themselves to the task of achieving national independ- — 
ence. The Independence pledge did not refer to political 
freedom only. In its final form it related the issue of 
political freedom to those of other freedoms—economic, - ae 
cultural and spiritual—on all of which had lain the dead ~ 
hand of foreign subjugation. The Independence pledge 
not only stated the means, which included constructive ` ER 
work and swadeshi, for carrying on the national ‘struggle; © a eh 
the ideas contained in it, also, suggested an outline of — 
the kind of polity or society which those.who took the “: pte. 
pledge had, or were supposed to have, in their view as ~ 

they visualized an India freed from alien rule. That ` 
Independence. pledge was: drafted by Gandhiji; it 
reflected his mind. Tts adoption was not free from con- 
troversy, as almost everything introduced in the Congress 
by Gandhiji that was original had to pass through a — 
stage of controversy. But ultimately that was tthe pledge ~ ` 
whiċh millions and millions of Indians had taken and © 
which gave them a vision, however faint, of the future 
tree India they-believed they were fighting for. But 
when the Constitution of free India began to be framed ~ 
this Independence pledge was scarcely before the Cons- — 
titution-makers, antes Gen y was no more. it { 


prevailed. But at least he 
would have launched the 
questions which are only 
now beginning to engage the 
serious attention of all 
thoughtful people, including 
some even among the bene- 
ficiaries of the existing set- 
+ up. Grumbling grows—at 
the unyielding red-tape, the 
ceaseless proliferation of 
the bureaucratic machinery 
as its contact with the peo- 
ple at the mass level be- 
comes more attenuated, 
q the all-round spreading of 
fs ; the litigatious spirit, the 
2 growing disparities in wealth 
and privilege in spite of the 
“directive principles” of the 
W Constitution to the contrary. 
vE the demoralising effects of 
i serving forms that are 
empty of spirit. Is all this 
surprising when the Cons- 
titution itself was a fabrica- 
tion totally external to the 
national mass mind and not 
an outcome of the urge, ex- 
pressed in the national 
_ struggle, to break the bonds 
“of the past? Instead of do- 
ing this, one of the main 
_ Motivating factors at play, 
if not always very »cons- 
ously, in the making of 
_ the Constitution was to en- 
_ sure a carry-over, in as un- 
impaired a condition as pos- 


with the essential tra- 
ms of the “Services” 
‘intact. Though it may 


pas ee 
the betrayal of its 
me elabo- 
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the Congress 
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From A Ycung Hopeless to the Modern Greats .of India 
— An Open Letter 


I received a letter from a representative student, 


addressed 


by name to five of the topmost men of India today, with) request 
to publish it under this column with my comments. Why of all 
persons on earth or on VIGIL it should have been sent to Scorpic 


is more than I can tell. 
as “A Young Hopeless” 


Modern Greats of India’. He 


The sender himself'wants to go in print 
and designates the addressees as 
says he 


“the 


gives the case for the 


students and what they believe to be the quick and real solution 


for immediate effect. 


I have 


myself fought shy of this 


oft-discussed subject as beyond me and do not add any comment 


of my own. 
ing to make it. presentable, 


But I had to do quite a bit of editing and summaris- 
leave out all proper 


names and 


personal references to save decorum and touch up the language 


a good deal to bring it up, to 


very long and the 
Editor. If he does, 
me. 


Í am a second-Degree student 

in a University who had his 
first Degree from what is call- 
ed an Aided College. I have 
the ‘habit of reading news- 
papers daily. Hardly a week 
passed without some reports 


on incidents of student-indisci- - 


pline or something being 


spoken-or written -against the «. 


students. The writers and 
speakers vary © from eminent 
leaders like you te the shoal of 
correspondents. But the theme 
Jis the same—indiscipline 
among College and University 
students and their lack of res- 
pect for teachers: and guar- 
dians and men in authority. In 
last December.: as in every 
December, there have been 
many convocation addresses 
and inaugural speeches by 
great leaders and educationists 
throughout India, and they 
are all distinguished men in‘one 
field or another. But, I am 


the failure to carry the act | 
- of redeeming the Independ- 


ence pledge beyond the 
_ Mountbatten deal. 


some standard. Even 
decision, to print it or not is left to 
the letter will speak for itself and not for 


‘and -necessary , reforms. 
-not remember having read any- 


` Saturday, January 23, 


so, it -15 
the 


— SCORPIO 


sorry to say, there has been 
hardly any one to present our 
side of the case from an inti- 
mate knowledge of details; it 
has been all in the abstract. 
Even Education itself has’ been 
dealt, with . from the level of 
generalities—its merits and 
defects and long-term remedies 
I do 


where any reference to the 
every-day realities of College 


and University teaching and ` 


administration and what the 
students have to face from day 


to day in and outside the class: 


rooms, and how such ‘small’ 
things affect discipline, ‘I am: 
therefore, writing this Open 
Letter to some of you, frankly 
stating: what the students may 
have to say after long consul- 
tations with many groups hold: 
ing different ‘political opinions, 
but all at one with me on this 
subject. I hope you will forgive 
me for this boldness, consider- 
ing that for all these years 
“forbearance has been the 
‘badge of all my tribe.” ’ 

As far as we have understood 
the causes found by the 


Modern Greats of India (a des! y 


Pe toss I ú 
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«cription we borrow from some 
“one else) for the 


present un- 
rest in the students and for the 
manner of their showing that 
unrest, we can analyse them 
under the following heads: 
IDECLOGICAL. It is the re- 


sult of a world-wide discontent 


at the loss of .old values with- 
out any new settled values be- 
ing yet found to take their 
place. It is the usual agony of 
a new birth, 

HISTORICAL, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi called the students out of 
their schools and. colleges to 
join the fight for freedom by 
practising Civil Disobedience. 
The civility has been forgotten 
though the disobedience per- 
sists as an inheritance. 

POLITICAL. Since Indepen- 
dence, democracy is in every- 
body’s mouth and students also 
have been taught to assert 
their rights without any sense 
of. corresponding obligations. 
Hence they grow aggressive on 
the slightest pretext. 


SOCIAL. The urge for higher 
education has filtered down te 
the lcwest strata of society 
and a new class of students 
from otherwise illiterate cr 
semi-illiterate families has 
come up to the College level of 
studies with Government assis- 
tance or otherwise without any 
tradition of discipline. Natural- 
ly, such students take time to 
fall in line with the code of con- 
duct necessary ‘for higher 
studies. 

ECONOMIC. While the num- 
ber has thus increased, the 
level ‘of income of the middle- 
class families—the traditional 
feeders of higher institutions— 
has fallen below their living 
standard with inordinate rise 
in prices. Yet they send their 
sons and daughters to Colleges 
even at the cost of the barest 
necessities for the rest ‘of the 
family to keep up family pres: 
tige in society and in the hope 
of “gentlemenly’ jobs for them 
in the future. But the boys 


gradually come to know that 


employment will be rare; the 
girls begin ‘to feel that mar- 


riage will be difficult. And both 


arè increasingly overcome by 
frustration and ‘ultimately 
grow desperate, 

: ACADEMIC, The present sys- 


tém of education has ‘gone out 
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of tune without the modern 
and changing conditions of life 
in India and students find no joy 
in it. They hate the mechanical 
teaching, despises the artificial 
atmesphere in the Colleges and 
dreads ‘failures’ in the Univer- 
sity examinations which are no 
tests either of their intelligence, 
ability. capacity for work, 
character, personality or any- 
thing else that counts in life. 
Yet such ‘failures’ brand them 
as’‘inferiors’ and proves a bar 
to decent employment. In addi- 
tion to this, too much denuncia- 
tion of the system by promi- 
nent people make them feel all 
the more helpless in the 
absence of any alternative 
openings and they grow bitter. 


PHYSICAL. Such purposeless 
education in such 
bers is received under almost 
inhuman conditions in most of 
the “Private or “Aided Coll- 
eges—in over-crowded class- 
rcoms, without amenities of 
any kind, even without well- 
equipped Common Rooms or 
playing fields or Hostels in 
many Colleges. They go hungry 
for long hours due to lack 
of means and think of the de- 
privations the family is suffer- 
ing for them and, in the end, 
lose the vigour of health, 
acquire a short temper and 
grow impatient. 


PROFESSIONAL, Teaching 
as a profession has come to 
disrepute and teachers as a 
class has fallen low in the 
social scale because of their 
poor income. They have to do 
private tuition or shift-work to 


sincrease the income; and the 


quality of teaching, scholarship, 
general attainments—and even 
character— does not inspire con- 
fidence in the students. They 
have thus lost the leadership 
and their places have been 
taken by the ‘political leaders’. 
The atmosphere in the Colleges 
has thus become non-academic 
and faction-ridden. ; 


HUMAN. ‘The old personal 
relationship between the 
teacher and the pupil has been 
lost. because of the unwieldy 
numbers in Colleges and 
absence of association outside. 
Most Colleges have no oppor- 
tunity to acquire: a large 
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large num- : 


_ type. o con ‘or 


‘ 


compound to build Hostels for 
students and houses for pro- 
fessors, to live in contact with 
each other. 


QUALITATIVE. The average 
College student of today ig 
comparatively ill-equipped -in 
knowledge, maturity and mo- 
ral strength than the students 
of a generation ago and they 
fall victims to the easy plea- 
sures of the towns like the 
Cinema ete. and lose all ideals 
and prefer the easy life rather 
than. hard work and rigours of 
discipline. 


i 


I and my friends have tried 
to put in short all the points 
we could gather to the best of 
our ability. We accept the diag- 
nosis as you have made it. The 
disease is certainly there and 
its symptoms and occasional 
eruptions in ugly forms are 
also undeniable, and this letter 
is not written to justify them. 
My only purpose is to tell you 
on behalf of the students that 
the remedies proposed by all 
the Commissions and Commi: 
ttees to fight this evil have not 
taken into consideration the 
immediate facts of our daily 
life and will take a very very 
long time to be effective, if at 
all. And if you allow that the 
wearer knows where the shoe 
pinches, I can tell you in short 
what measures -will give us 
immediate peace and you some 
necessary relief from the head: 
ache ef student-indiscipline. 


We have placed the remedies 
under three broad categories: 
(A) External, that concerns 
you and the politicians and 
other eminent men of India 
of the present times who 
manage Colleges, ie. the 
‘Modern Greats’. (B) Institu: 


tional, that concerns Heads cf . 


institutions and the ~ teachers’ 
of Colleges; (C) Personal, that 


concerns us in relation ia our 


families. 


- A. External Professions, an 


Practice— can yor make them 
agree? 

(a) You it» “introd 
Basic Education. But 
your own children and 
children to the Public 


you Seng 
srand- 


` 


foreign lands. In a socialistic 
-pattan of elass-less - society, 
for whose children are the 
Basic schools meant? 
(b) You preach to us the 
dignity of labouring with the 
hand. Have your children or 
wards to do any ‘safai or 
other types of work in those 
schools? 
(c) You say you do not 
submit to coercion and scold 
us for resorting to demonstra- 
tions or strikes to coerce the 
authorities. We plead guilty 
ies and confess that in our lack of 
fees discretion and control over 
pas emotions (perhaps due to our 
age) we indulge in excesses 
and un-student-like behaviour 
at times, though not always. 
We regret such things after- 
wards and try to make suita- 
ble amends. r 


But, please tell us, what 
examples we saw when (l) 
: Andhra was created as a 
ou separate State only after 
: Ramalu sacrificed himself and 
: ; there were ugly demonstra- 
oie fae tions; (I1) the Pay Commission 
ens -was set up only after a 
fake i. Successful strike by all-India 

space post and telegraph men; (III) 
an additional Oil Refinery at 
= he cost of crores and crores 
_ + of rupees was promised to be 

; set up at Gauhati only after a 
threat to disrupt the proposed 
pipe-line to Barauni; (IV) con- 
-~ cession of a.Naga Land, was 
= promised only after years of 

=~ guerilla war by the Nagas; 
- (V) the bifurcation of the bilin- 
` gual Bombay State has been 
decided upon after three years 
of agitation, demonstrations, 

shooting and loss of life. 
(d) You forbid us to join 
e politics. But in election 
we are yery much 


in temperament, 


(e) You want us to develop 
jdealism and integrity of cha- 
racter. We try, but look for 
examples around us in vain. 
M. P.s, M. L., As and other 
politically influential or rich 
people are-very often the per- 
sons called,,upon to preside 
over meetings or Committees 
or nominated to College Gov- 
erning Bodies by the Govern- 
ment or even by the Univer- 
sities. Some . of them are 
known swindlers, black-mar- 
keteers, drunkards, debauchees 
and traders in all kinds of vices 
or women with a past; and 
even though” non-Matriculates, 
they find place in College Gov- 
erning Bodies. What can you 
expect of us from such 
examples? 

(f) Thus there is a good deal 
of power-politics and party- 
spirit with intrigue even among 


the College teaching staff for . 


seats or ‘votes’ in the Govern- 
ing Bodies, specially of the so- 
called Aided Colleges. Promo- 
tions and preferments are þes- 
towed -not on merits of 
teachers, but on the measure 
of their extra-institutional 
loyalties to members of the 
managing committees; and 
even Principals of Colleges 
have to be subservient to them 
or quit. Similar is the fate of 
Professors who are scholarly 
do reading 
and teaching with devotion to 
duty, pass their time with 
Students or in the Libraries, 
and have no leisure to dance 
attendance on the influential 
managers. They rely on their 
merits instead of ‘votes’. Can 
educational institutions be run 
by votes? Is it democracy or 
educational autonomy? 


(g) As for our sense of 
values, let me put a straight 
question. Whom do you place 
higher in the social scale—the 
Principal of a College (I do 
not speak of Professors) or a 
District Magistrate or even an 
S. D. 0.? If the latter happens 
to be in a College G. B. we in- 
variably find him the President. 
Why? If a Principal submits 


eS _ to such things can we feel any 


respect for him? If-he does 


not, will'he be left free to 


aa Our experience says, no. 
(h) Not that we consider 
ery Principal or Professor to 
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be a worthy person. After the 
Banaras Hindu University Re- 
port and the recent allegations 
in the Lucknow University 
trouble, such claims will not be 
accepted. We can from our 
own experience cite instances- 
of unworthy Principals and of 
Professors who should not be 
in a College. But who selects 
them? And yet there are mem 
in the Colleges to whom we 
bow our heads in reverence, 
But what recognition is this 
dwindling class receiving from 
the society or the Government? 
You ought to know. And after 
Dr. Joseph, I hope you will not 
say that learning in India is 


very much honoured or | that 
many in your place care for 
education or the educated. It- 


is oniy when we remind you of 
our existence that you awake 
to the need of taking note of 
Us. What price discipline then? 

If you can remove these evils- 
from the Colleges, you will see 
how electric becomes the at- 
mosphere for better student- 
discipline, 


B. Institutional. Can You Find 
the Men with the Magic Wand’ 
of Personality? 


Even in these days of demo- 
cracy, educational autonomy or 
counting of heads, education 
can never be impersonal, It is 
not an act of mere skill. We 
speak from our own experi- 
ence. We have felt the touch 
and become transformed in & 
moment when we found the 


right type of teachers. Give us. 


such teachers and a Head of 
the Institution who will rule 
by love, not by the law; whe 
will wield influence, not autho- 
rity, who will diffuse personas 
lity, not fear. The man who 


holds his head high and wil 


teach us to hold ours high. The’ 


man who treats the institution 
as a big human family and not 
a mere collection of roll 
numbers just to pass examina: 
tion by committing to memory 
‘probable questions and ans- 


wers’. The man who treats his. 


students as his own sons and 
daughters, as adults and deser- 


ving of some consideration. He- 


will command reverence, and 
discipline - will evolve from 
within. Your head-ache will be 


Continued on Page 9 
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Why Decentralisation? 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


4\XANDHIJI’S idea of decentra- 
lised industry-had both—a 
practical and an ideological 
base. The practical aspect of 
his schemes had in view the 
economic condition of the 
Indian people, especially of the 
masses living in seven lakhs of 
villages. Nearly 75 per cent 
of the Indian population lives 
on agriculture. In former 
days their income from this 
source was supplemented 
through cottage and village 
handicrafts, which catered for 
their everyday needs of indus- 
trial goods. The surplus of this 
production found market in 
the towns and cities and even 
outside India. This decentra- 
lised industry was destroyed 
by the forelgn British Govern- 
ment in the interests of cen- 
tralised mechanised preduction 
The only indus- 
try left for the bulk of the 
people was, therefore, agricul- 
‘ture. This led to the frag: 
mentation of the land holdings. 
In such fragmented agricul 
ture there was little scope for 
improvement. The villager 
had not the necessary capital 
for the purpose. His poverty 
made him too Ignorant io 
change his methods of cultiva- 
tion. Indian agriculture thus 
became stagnant. This stag- 
nant agriculture had to support 
an 1ncreasing population. The 
result was agonising poverty 
and colossal semi-employment 
and unemployment. Nothing 
is more degrading, physically 
and psychologically, than un- 
employment. 
Occupational Hazards 
Progressively the tiny bits 
of uneconomic holdings were 
Sold out to the village bania 
or the Jandlord, who advanced 
credit to the cultivator at ex: 
orbitant rates of interest. This 
ereated a vast army of land: 
less labourers. This labour 
could not be absorbed in indus: 
try, as little of it was left In 
the villages. The new mecha: 
nised industry that grew up in 
the cities, in spite of the 
opposition of the foreign Gov- 
ernment and the competition 
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from industrialised England 
and which itself had a preca. 
rious existence, could not pos- 
sibly absorb this vast army of 
the landless unemployed. In 
the villages they got work 
only during the busy agricul- 
tural season. For the rest of 
the year they were without 
work. The landless labourers 
in the villages and all those 
with uneconomic holdings were, 
therefore, obliged to live below 
the subsistence level. It would 
be impossible to absorb this 
huge population of the unem: 
ployed and the semi-employed 
in centralised mechanised big 
industry, even if the free and 
unfettered development of this 
industry was possible and the 
hendicaps Imposed by foreign 
domination removed. It would 
be difficult to find the neces- 
sary capital. Even if a part 
of it were forthcoming, the 
goods produced would not find 
a market in a poverty-stricken 
and unemployed population. 
India could not hope to find 
markets for its finished goods, 
produced through huge mecha 
nised factories, in foreign mar- 
kets as did the Western im- 
perial nations. 


Role of Cottage Industry 


Therefore, the only remedy 
to alleviate the unemployment 
of the Indian masses was to 
encourage and revive cottage 
and village industry. Herein 
both the landless labourers 
and those who had uneconomic 
holdings could be profitably 
employed. This would also 
mean a balanced economy. 
Agriculture has periods when 
no work can be done in the 
fields. Industry too has 
periods of unemployment. The 
busy periods both in agricul 
ture and industry could be 
dovetailed into each other and 
the villager would find remu- 
nerative work for almost the 
whole year round. The Indian 
villager had not yet altogether 
lost his traditional craft skill. 
The capital needed for the ins- 
truments of his production, he 
could raise himself; or it could 
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be supplied to` him on easy | 
instalments by some nationa¥ 
philanthropic organisation or 
the Swaraj Government, when 
Independence was achieved. 

But, it is usually asked: what 
about mass production charac 
teristic of mechanised im 
dustry? Gandhiji believed that 
when the teeming millions of 
India were engaged in de 
centralised industry, the result 
would be mass production. He 
also held ^ that production 
coul@ be increased by the im- 
provement of tools and small 
machines that the craftsman 
traditionally used. If even 
then more production was 
needed for the requirements of 
the population the aim could 
be achieved by providing the 
village workers with small 
machines which could be work- 
ed with mechanical power. 
Electricity, unlike steam, pro- 
vides mechanical power which- 
can be sub-divided into minute 
parts and carried to long dis- 
tances. A supply of cheap 
electrical power to villagers 
would help produce the essen: 
tial requirements of the popu- 
lation. Gandhiji did not subs- 
cribe to the philosophy of 
ever-expanding material wants 
nor did he believe in produc- 
tion that created fanciful 
superfluous and often injurious 
wants. 


Practical and Theoretical Sides 
Even then some basic big 
industry would be needed for 
the requirements of modern 
life. Such big industry must 
be nationalised or better stiU 
socialised, to be managed by 
Boards consisting of all inte- 
rests, the labourer, the techni- 
cian, the manager or manag- 
ers; consumers and the State. 
This was, in brief, the practical 
side of Gandhijiis scheme of 
decentralised industry. 

What was its theoretical 
side? He had truly observed 
that centralised and mechanis: ~ 
ed big industry in the West 
under the capitalist systemi 
had been built upon the exploi- 
tation of labour and agricul- 


ture both in the home lands’ — 


and the colonial countries. This” 
had led to the poverty, | tha 
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l Soe ocialists _ Marxis dictatorial power and perts, managers, bureaucrats. 
eee ae oan ae aaa sts all spheres of life bosses and dictators remains. 
kos Si by the owner- including the expressed and These become a new privileged 
ae Bree ants of pro- the unexpressed thoughts of ruling class. They enjoy, if not 
Been ih pti te hands: I£ the people. Therefore, in addi- hereditary wealth, at least high 
‘ em ents of roduction tion to decentralisation of salaries and various perquisites 
NG an alised inane would industry, Gandhiji also be- in the shape of comfortable 
ee Grloited and would be lieved in the devolution of houses, cars, education for 


{ itical power. By this the their children and their employ- R 

s: os n. Been Sac Peale of i locality—say, in ment in bureaucratic service i 
i Bea state Be feats of the India, the village—could ma- and various other advantages 
ist t A roduction— nage its political life and that money purchases; with 
Bnd 3 a ie where elections would be these advantages they have 
Bere oation, of Political Power direch and not, as in a centra- become almost a caste by 
A : lised democracy, under the themselves. They have 
Gandhiji was against all o patronage of the party boss or heen described as the 


Dp anon oF EE Dy man. me posses. But in the present ‘new class in Communist 
considered it as ; 


: ish and atticle we are not discussing countries. But this new class | 
‚was bound to impoverish an Gandhiji’s ideas about political exists even under centralised | 
čnslave the individual. He was, democracy and how lt could be democracies, though it is not | 
therefore, against Lae canant truly and genuinely democratic, as powerful as in totalitarian 
system. But believing in the put his ideas of decentralised countries. If the growth of | 
ign tond recon OF me v economics. We may not, this new class in a classiess 
_ Gividual, he as a good atthe however, forget that economics’ society is to be avoided, there 
Grat, was apprehensive o * and politics are too intimately must be some kind of decen- 
power of the State. If the \ connected to be separated. We tralisation of industry and | 
Capitalist production was mpm, can separate? them only in devolution of political power- y 
“polistic, State industry will be theory and for the purpose of z eee PaO : 
more so. A State that pee study and of investigation. New Experiment lsi 
both the monopoly of political Gandhiii considered life as one Recently, Yugoslavia in i 
and economic power tends to ae aS i own way, has devised plans a 
become’ totalitarian and as BENE $ decentralisation in the econo~ 
guch is a greater engine of ex. | Emergence of a New Class mic life of that country. The 
' ploitation and tyranny than But the question arises:—can Yugoslav experiment, which, it 
the capitalist order. What Gandhiji’s conception of decen- is claimed, is no more in the 
then was the remedy? It was tralised industry work in the experimental stage but is a 
to defuse power both economic highly industrialised economy success, is to institute im 
and political throughout of the Western countries? It is industry and commerce 
“society. In the economic field Obvious that the industrialised ‘Workers’ Councils’. Every 
" Gandhiji's answer was decen- West cannot to-day again take industry or commercial orga- 
~ fralised industry. Here in to handicrafts and village and nisation employing a prescrib- 
"every village home is~a cottage industry. Moreover. ed number of workers, even 
“factory and the instruments the West does not suffer from when the capital is provided | 
‘of production are owned by Overpopulation or unemploy- by the State, virtually belongs: | 
the worker himself. That is, he ment. Further, it has develop- to the “Workers’ Councils,” | 
‘is his own capitalist. He is ed world market. It also wasteS which can choose their own | 
his own manager, his Or destroys a good deal of experts, managers. and bosses. | 
own technician and expert, its production in war and war- The ‘Workers’ Councils” ma- | 
cerchant and middleman. In reparations. It, therefore. can nage all industry and 
grt, in economic life, he is a afford to save labour through commerce throughout Yugo- i 
‘self-regulating individual. big machinery. India has, on the slavia. - | 
work for and under Other hand, to use its unem- This workers’ management of 
er—the capitalist or ployed labourer and not use economic life, as Yugoslavia | 
Gandhiji said that Complicated labour-saving de- claims, is combined with local 
vices: However, if exploitation self-government in the com- | 
is to cease and genuine free- munes. Worker-managed indus- 
| 
$ 


dom to be achieved, the: try and commerce and 
industrial West too must find voluntary co-operative farming 


a remedy for the evils arising of various types help financi- 
from concentration of economie ally the local commune, the 


ely and political power. Even when unit of administration. It 
provides facilities both for’ 


‘oyed th: industry and agriculture. Thus- 
ship andymanagement of helping each other, they 
fy and commerce, as in enrich each other and make 

st countries, the ques- for the individual’s regulated 
tralised monolithic, freedom. But how far and how 
kir through ex- successfully this kind of 
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Science And Cultural 
Values In India 


The first of the following statements is an outline of a talk 
which but for his illness Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Director 
of Anthropology, Government of India, 
the seminar on “Science and Cultural Values” in a programme of 
the recently held session of the 
comes a comment on it by, Professor J. B. S. Haldane which is 
followed by Professor Bose’s reaction to the latter and a secona 


decentralised industry and 
devolution of power ca 
succeed, under a one-party rule 
at the Centre and in the 
Republics, without a peaceful 
and non-violent way of remov- 
ing the executive once entren- 
| ched in power to reflect the 
# will of the people, is yet to be 
seen. However, such a solution 
in highly industrialised demo- 
cratic countries of the West 
should surely be able to tackle 
both the questions of centra- 
lised economie and political 
power. Gandhiji’s ideas of 
decentralisation. of both econo- 
mic and political power, though 
devised for the particular 
needs of India, can thus þe 
universalised, establishing 
genuine economic and political 
democracy, that is, democratic 
socialism. But, schemes of 
decentralisation can succeed 
only in a peaceful world. War, 
war-tension and war-prepar- 
will always work for 
economic as well as political 


is} 


centralisation of power. War is t 


l thus the greatest enemy of 

| F 2 2 

| genuine democracy and. socia- 
lism. 


Continued from Page 6 


almost cured. You will then 


=~ see how we behave. 


- ©. Personal. Do You Know 
What Is Our Life at Home? 
Please do, and you will un: 
derstand us much . better. 
| Imagine a congested hut or a 
dingy room. Smoke and dust. 
Starvation or something near 
it. A consumptive father 
coughing his heart out. Or a 
mother groaning with cancer. 
Or a grown-up sister, unmarri- 
ed, without any light of hope 
anywhere in her face. 
little brothers or sisters going 
half-starved and half-naked. 
Hardly any schooling. The Col- 
lege student having not a place 
to sit for study. Everything 
cheerless, bleak and dreary- 
He wants relief in the College. 
The. more wretched the home, 
the greater is the need for, a 
brighter College surrounding. 
Give us such Colleges. They 
keep the heart young and the 
nee soul alive. Otherwise there is 
no ‘young hopefuls’ for the Re- 
public. Only, the Young Hope- 
less, Yours obediently. 
—A Young Hopeless. 


ae, RE 
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note by Professor Haldane. 


‘ACH civilization seems 

to be governed by a 
particular set of values. 
These values do not remain 
constant over long stretches 
of time but change in 
accordance with the life 
experience of the commu- 


nity. - Values occasionally 
“show a peculiar pheno- 
‘menon. They can be com- 


pared with fashions in dress 
and in other matters. For 
some time a value system 
remains in fashion and then 
is slowly replaced by some- 
thing else which might be 
its antithesis or a synthesis 
born out of compounding it 
with something which began 
to influence it from outside. 

For long centuries, Indian 
civilization has been on the 
whole governed by the de- 
sire to find freedom for the 
soul. This has been inter- 
preted in various ways by 
various sects. This was not 
the only system of values 
current in India. Buddhism, 
for instance, emphasized 
mercy and compassion and 
succeeded in introducing a 
deep sense of humanism 


wherever its influence was , 


felt. But of the two strands 
of thought the former, 
namely, liberation of the 
soul seems to have been on 
the whole the dominant 
characteristic of most phases 


VICU 


often unverifiable, 


would have delivered at 


Indian Science Congress. Next 


— Editor, VIGIL. 


of Indian culture. It was 
tinctured by humanistic con- 
siderations; occasionally di- 
luted by secular interests 
which often reached ex- 


tremely elaborate propor- 
tions. The  Arthasastra, 
Kamasastra and various 


forms of secular literature 
give evidence of other sys- 
tems of values which ruled 
Indian life apart from the 
previous ones of liberation 
and of humanism which 
have been indicated above. 

Science has come today 
with a great challenge to 
the Indian mind. Our grow-. 
ing population has almost 
rent asunder our old produc- 
tive organization as well as 
the social system which grew 
up in conformity with that 
productive organization, mo- 
Gified as it was by various 
historical events and circum- ~ 
tances. 

Science fixes its mind 
upon the tangible. It uses the 
methods of observation, ex- 
perimentation and induction 
for arriving at the truth. 
Truth derived by intuition - 
is suspect in the eyes of 
science and, therefore, such 
truths as are embodied in 
the civilizational structure — 
of India and which were — 
derived from intuition, d 
rect personal realizatior 


xA 


authority or tradition, have 
all become suspect in the 
eyes of-modern science. 
Science has achieved mar- 
vels in the technological 
“sphere, and the hunger and 
‘consequent dissatisfaction 
‘with the poverty which 
‘presses upon Indian life 
forces our minds in the 
direction of science and its 
achievements. We grow 
- impatient with methods of 
knowing truth, like intuition 
and authority, and our dis- 
satisfaction rises with the 
past civilization of India 
which has failed to solve the 
problem of hunger. In that 
- emotional mood, we become 
almost blind worshippers of 
= science and often desire to 
discard all that is ancient 
in India without adequate 
~ examination. We feel in- 
- clined to throw out the baby 
along with the bath water. 
What is unfortunate, how- 
ever, is that in this adora- 
< tion of science we often be- 
bave not as scientists but as 
blind worshippers of a new 
~ god named Science. In re- 
action against the past, in 
‘our desire to destroy the old 


ere is more worship of 
ce as a miracle-worker 


tific method, 


curious condi- 
find ourselves 
T would not 
r a prescrip- 


of devotion to the 


limitations to which the 
scientific method may be 
subject. In other words, our 
attachment to science must 
not be blind but informed 
by the highest regard for 
truth. a 

When it comes to values, 
there are indeed values in 
Jndian civilization which 
need be preserved just as 
there are values in all civili- 
zations which are not the 
private property of any 
single community but have 
to be shared in common 
with the rest of the human 
family. All experiments in 
ways of living are eventual- 
ly property of the entire 
family of man, if they can 
be called property at all. It 
would be wise if we can 
rise above temporary emo- 
tions, partial needs of the 
moment, and are able to 
become truly scientific in 
the sense outlined above. 
Truth should demand from 
us the utmost devotion and 
in this we must rise above 
all prejudices born either 
out of personal experiences 
ot of collective communal 
experiences. 


Probably the Liberation 
or Freedom which thinkers 
of India aspired to was this 
liberation of the human 
mind from prejudices of all 
kinds. If we can reach that 
level, when our vision of 
truth or our search of truth 
is not twisted by local hap- 
penings limited by time or 


space, then we are on the, 


way to the realization of 


truth much better than in ~ 


any other manner. That 

d indeed be in confor- 
the requirements 
adition. And for 
t the scienti- 


indeed prove. 
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to he one of the most admir- 
able tools for the discovery 
of truth. 


Nirmal Kumar Bose, 


I] 


YOUR paper on “Science 
and Cultural Values” 
has stung me to reply. First 
as regards the search for 
“freedom for the soul”. 
Mythologically this means 
escape from rebirth. In this 
world it means the achieve- 
ment of a condition where 
one’s mind is minimally dis- 
turbed by changes ya the 
external world (e.g. heat, 
hunger, danger) or in one’s 
body (e.g. diseases, old age, 
death). I doubt if anyone 
ever achieved this condition 
completely; and, if what fol- 
lows is correct, it cannot be 
achieved. The ideal of libe- 
ration is the same as that 
which the ancient Greeks 
called ataraxia (not being 
troubled) and the Romans 
aequanimitas. This was, if I 
remember, the last word of 
the dying emperor Antoni- 
nus Pius when the officer 
commanding his guard asked 
him for the password. 
“Equanimity” has lost such 
noble associations as this. 


Now in the last hundred 
million years or so it seems 
probable that the two most 
advanced classes of verte- 
brates, the mammals and 
birds, have made consider- 
able advances in regulating 
the condition of their bodies, 
and in particular have 
achieved a constant tempe- 
rature. In cool climates (and 
probably in India) bees can 
also regulate the tempera- 
ture of their hives. If the 
temperature is seriously de- 


ranged (as in fever and ex- : | 
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treme cold) consciousness is 
lost or seriously disturbed. 
In a man who has achieved 
equanimity types of mental 
activity appear which are at 
best only manifested in 
flashes in ordinary people. 
If men are to continue, they 
may have to evolve towards 
moksha as their ancestors 
evolved towards chemical 
-regulation and temperature 
regulation. But if the ana- 
logy is worth anything the 
“regulation” will never be 
complete. My father found 
that an increase of about 
5% in the carbon dioxide 
content of the arterial blood 
approximately, doubled the 
volume of air breathed per 
minute. If this volume had 
not been increased the 
amount of carbon dioxide in 
the blood would have rough- 
ly been doubled. That is to 
say organic regulation cuts 
down the variation of this 
type in the blood’s chemistry 
by about 95%. In other 
types of regulation one can 
over-compensate. So I do 
not think that Antoninus 
Pius was quite unaffected 
by the thought of approach- 
ing death. He probably ob- 
jected to it slightly, as a 
saint might welcome it 
slightly. 

Aequanimitas was probab- 
ly only attainable by a small 
minority. In Christian 
Europe, as in modern India, 
it was replaced by bhakti, 
which is within the reach of 
more people. It appears, 
however, to involve beliefs 
about one or more super- 
human beings. Such beliefs, 
in my opinion, do not make 
for lokasamgraham. 


Now I come to my real 
disagreement. “Science fixes 
its mind on the tangible” 
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you write. “Science” is not 
a lady like Sarasvati or 
Athene with a mind to fix. 
Scientists do something 
much more difficult. They 
fix their sense on the “tan- 
gible” or visible, or audible 
smellable, etc. while fixing 
their minds on the invariant. 
For example, a. scientist 
looks at various insects and 
notices that they conform to 
a common plan, which is not 
that of any particular spe- 
cies. My father made many 
measurements of the volu- 
mes of air breathed by men 
(the expansions of whose 
chests and abdomens were 
tangible) and the composi- 
tion of the air breathed out 
(which is hardly tangible). 
From these he reached a re- 
lationship which is relative- 
ly steady while the rate of 
breathing alters, but is not 
tangible. 

A relative invariant (e.g. 
the “law” of gravitation, or 
the scheme by which an in- 
sect egg is differentiated into 
organs) is reached by intui- 
tion, but the intuition has 
to be checked against de- 
‘tailed. fects. “Truths de- 
rived by intuition” are as 
suspect to us ‘as those de- 
rived from barely analysed 
sense impressions, e.g. “The 
sun moves round us once 
daily; plants derive their 
material from the soil”. 


I think that what you call 
the worship of science in 
India is a worse idolatry 
than most of the other ido- 
latries practised here. You 
cannot advance science 
seriously unless you are ln- 
terested—and interested to 
the exclusion of most other 
interests—both in individual 
objects and’ évents, for 
example  oil-presses. or 
lightning flashes, and in ge- 
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neralizations to be made 
about them, for example 
the geographical distribution 
of different types of oil- 
press and the origin and 
duration of thunderstorms. 
Ii you do research primari- 
ly with a view to your 
career it will almost certain- 
ly be worthless. (You can 
doubtless give the appro- 
priate quotation from the 
Gita. I should quote the 
sloka beginning sakta kar- 
mani avidvanso, but there 
is probably a more apposite 
one). 

I think you have perhaps 
accepted what. I think is a 
fundamentally false idea of the 
function of science in human 
life. Perhaps you will allow 


me to quote passages from 2 
hook called “Daedalus,” which 


I wrote in 1920-1922. “We must 
regard science, then, from 
three points of view. First, 


it is the free activity of man’s 
divine gifts of reason and ima- 
gination- Secondly, it is the 
answer of the few to the de- 
mands of the many for wealth, 
comfort. and victory, for long 
lives without experience of di- 
sease—gifts which it will only 
grant in exchange for peace, 
security, and stagnation. Third- 
ly, it is man’s gradual con- 
quest, first of space and time, 
then of matter as such. then 
of his own body and  thaf. of 
other living beings, and finally 
of the dark and- evil elements 
in his own soul.” 


“I think, then, that the ten- 
dency of applied science is ta 
magnify injustices until they 
become too intolerable to he 
borne. and the average man, 
whom all the prophets and 
poets could not move, turns at 
last and extinguishes the evil 
at its source.” 


. “The scientific worker 1s 
brought up with the moral — 
values of his neighbours. He 
is perhaps fortunate if he does 
not realise that it is his des- 
tiny to turn good ENG evil.” 


Of course after 40 years the 
book in question is highly out 
of date. But the quotations 


~ show that I have thought about 
this question for some time. 
T think that a measure of libe- 
ration comes from devotion to 
science. In particular one 
‘may 
as a product of natural selec- 
tion. I wish I (or anyone 
else) knew more about the 
ajivika sect. Perhaps they 
“were nearer to truth than 
their contemporaries. But they 
did not produce miracles, as 
we scientists can, nor did they 
make extravagant promises. 
J. B. S. Haldane. 


Ill 


RE are three polnis 

“LL Which you have raised here: 
(a) Of course, when I used 
the word ‘tangible,’ what was 
not made explicit was that the 
scientist also draws inferences 
from them and there are intan- 
gible elements involved in the 
process. What I meant to 
say was that the scientist 1s 
interested in things which he 
can observe and verify and 
others also can verify after 
him. In India, our mind has 
often wandered in the direc- 
tion of other-worldliness, and 
some of us have been taught 
to look askance at the senses 


come to regard ahamkara » 


- universe. | 
gained by two very different . 


ey 


as a source of knowledge: 
Intuition has been given an 
undue emphasis. The point that 
was working in my mind was 
that, in contrast. to the above. 
the scientist’s source of know- 
ledge begins with what he can 
perceive through the senses- 
My contrast was overdone: for 
the Indian thinker T had in 
mind also needs observation. 
while the scientist. as you have 
pointed out, also depends upon 
intuition. My statement was 
probably compressed in such a 
manner that it almost mace 
no sense. Iam very glad that 
you kava put your finger on 
the weak spot. 

(b) The second point which 
you have referred, to in your 
letter is the idolatry which we 
. find in India today. I am glad 


we are jin- agreement about 
this. 
(c) The third question Is 


with regard.to the function of 
science in human life. I find 
no difficulty in accepting the 
views expressed in “Dacdalus.” 
Tt is true that science begins 
with an interest In certain 
things, then observation and 
experiment come in. As you 
say, the sScientist’s purpose 1s 
also to satisfy the demands of 
wealth. comfort, etc. At the 
same time, he tries to conquer 
space, time, and then, his own 
body as well as the dark and 
evil elements in his‘own soul. 
I agree with all this. But 1 


also, believe that science may’ 


rise to a plane where it. tries 
to secure a vision of the uni- 
verse for its own sake- Mf 
course, the vision of the vni- 
verse which it tries to build 
up, is based eventually upon 
detailed verifiable facts. And 
one can agree that the original 
inspiration may also be sup- 
plied by a desire to find an 


answer to the demands of 
human life. But intellectual- 


ly it may reach a height which 
is perhaps comparable only 
with the poet’s vision of the 
But the two are 


methods. I would perhaps 
emphasize the fact that when 
the mind of a scientist is seek- 


“some of it 
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of course may be a completely 
prejudiced one, is that 
highest goal of the scientist 1s 
the attainment of this abstract 
truth or law. 

I would also admit that this 
is likely to have an applied 
value. But that in itself does 
not seem to be the complete 
source of the scientist’s inspira- 
tion. He works more like a 
pilgrim struggling up a moun- 
tain path; perhaps the struggle 
itself may be what he likes 
mest. Once he reaches a goal, 
the new discovery may render 
it possible for him or for 
others to enrich the life of 
mankind by its application. 

The only point where per- 
haps I differ from you is that 
the scientist is not always sub- 
ject to the moral values which 
he gathers from contemporary 
life. He may subscribe to 
meral values which are held 
by few: people round him but 
in which he may be {fortified 
by experiences within his own 
profession. 

Anyway, 
have succeeded in 
some of my rather 
ideas. 


I do not think I 
clarifying 
clumsy 


Nirmal Kumar Bose. 


IV 
DON’T quite agree with 
what I wrote 40 years ago 
in “Daedalus.” For one thing 1 
have seen enough change in 
scientific - “visions” of the uni- 
verse to realise, as I did not 
then, that the contradiction 
between materialistic and. 
idealistic visions is a case of 
two blind men feeling the ele- 
phant. There are many more 

bits of it. to feel! 

I also disagree that “the two 
are gained by completely differ- 
ent methods.” Human needs are 
a most exciting topic. J have 
just tried to summarise them 
in 2.000 words, the last para- 
graph being about mokst, 
which is the cancellation of 
needs, but cannot be attained 
(or even approached very 
closely) if you consider that 
yeu need it, ; 

Of course a Scientist tends 
to abandon some of his tradl- 
tional values. 


has probably been a serious 
(Sadhu) enough person to take 
seriously. 

J, B. S. Haldane. 


E 
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But this. may. 
be rather hard for him, as he 
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Sino-Soviet Contradictions 
In India 


By K. ALEXANDROV 


f well-known saying—“The 
| Ee & 


ndians and the Chinese 

are brothers” has disappeared 
into the past. There also 
belong the no less renowned 
principles of Bandung. ‘The 
position on the Indo-Tibetan 
frontier deteriorates from day 
to day and even the most paci- 
fist-minded leaders of the Con- 
gress Party are beginning to 
realize that here other slogans 
apply besides those of “peace 
and friendship” and “mutual 
understanding and coexistence.” 

“Revision of Boundary’— 
A Pretence 

The question remains as to 
what made the Peking Govern- 
ment commit aggression in 
thid part of the globe. The 
Chinese Government itself ex- 
plains its actions by the neces- 
sity of revising the McMahon 
Line which China has never 
acknowledged as the natural 
and official frontier between the 
two countries. The Peking 
Folitburo does not dispute the 
fact that, . according to the 
treaty of 1942 signed by Great 
Britain and China, the Imperial 
Chinese Government recognized 


this frontier, but insists - that 
-the boundary line was never 
precisely defined and that 


therefore it is urgently in need 
of revision. All this may fully 
accord with the facts. but it is 
“possible to answer this state- 
ment with the argument _ ad- 
vanced in an article by Evan 
Luduard published in “The 
Listener” on November 5, 1959. 
, He writes: 

As statements of history 
many of these Chinese asser- 
tions may be reasonably ac- 
curate. But even if they are; 
I do not think they could be 
said to justify the Chinese 
claims to the territories in- 
volved. After all, if territo- 
rial claims based on ‘“tradi- 
tional” boundaries can be 
pushed back fifty or a hun- 
dred years, India could claim 
Ceylon, Austria, most of 
Eastern Europe, Turkey and 
nearly the whole of the Mid- 
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dle East. None of the peo- 
ples in the areas now claimed 
by China are ethnically or 
linguistically Chinese (though 
in some cases they are Tibe- 
tan). And India might well 
legitimately claim that the 
new boundaries have them- 
selves become “traditional” 
borders, established by usage 
and accepted by international 
opinion. 

Tt is quite clear that in this 
ease Chinese aggression does 
not arise from the necessity of 
revising the boundary line. It 
was not necessary to start 
fighting on that account. It is 
perfectly obvious that all that 
was required to ensure a peace- 
ful settlement of the question 
was a diplomatic note from 
Peking requesting the conven- 
ing of a conference at which 
the boundary line could þe dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, the Mc- 
Mahon Line existed both be- 
fore and at the time of the 
Bandung Conference. Neverthe: 
less, it did not any way pre: 
vent good neighbourly relations 
between India and China. 
Hence the cause of the aggres- 
sion must be sought elsewhere. 
In what does it lie? Here it is 
significant that the first attack 
on the Indian frontier post 
took place shortly after the 
suppression of the Tibetan up- 
rising. The Chinese penetration 
of Indian territory was direct: 
ly connected with this uprising. 

Accusation, After a Policy 

A point of special importance 
is that India’s attitude to the 
Tibetan insurgents and ta 
everything taking place in 
Tibet was very undecided. 
Nehru kept asserting that all 
this was “a Chinese internal 
affair’? in which the outside 
world should not interfere. At 
the same time, however, large- 
ly under pressure from public 
opinion both in his own coun- 
try and abroad, he agreed to 
grant asylum’ -to the Tibetan 
refugees. He also allowed the 
Dalai Lama to settle in India, 
but immediately demanded 
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that he cease all political 
activities. Experience shows 
that such indecision in 
regard to a totalitarian 
state always has very 
negative consequences. So it 
was in this case. Maintaining 
strict neutrality toward events 
in- Tibet, Nehru tried to avoid 
accusations of interference in 
Chinese internal affairs. How- 
ever, he did not succeed. Dur- 
ing the very first days of the 
uprising the Chinese press 
began to accuse India and its 
Government of instigating the 
rebellion. 

There is no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the position of the’ 
Chinese Communists. They 
could not acknowledge that the 
Tibetan uprising was the work 
of the Tibetans themselves and 
that the majority of the Tibe- 
tan population was participat- 
ing. On the other hand, if only 
an insignificant minority of the 
clergy was involved, as the ofñ- 
cial version stated, it was difi- 
cult to understand why the 
Chinese army needed so much 
time to break Tibetan resis- 
tance. The need of a “third 
force” instigating and aiding 
the rebellion was obvious. But 
who could be accused of this? 
The Americans? The Americans 
had no direct access to Tibet- 
Such access was open only to 
the Indians and consequently it 
was quite natural that India 
should be the scapegoat, 

The position -which Nehru 
had adopted made not the 
slightest difference. He could — 
not avoid being accused of ins- 
tigation and provocation. The 
Politburo in Peking had found: 
it necessary that India should 
play the role of instigator in 
all circumstances. The neutrali- 
ty of Nehru, however, compell- 
ed the Chinese Communists to 
go much further in developing 
hostile activities against India 
than they may have wished at. 
the beginning. It was clear to 
the ‘Chinese that they should 
not expect serious opposition 
from India and that therefore 
they could attempt: to achieve 
a full isolation of Tibet. Friend- 
ly relations with India meant 
that Tibet’s frontier was open 

and that religious ties be- 
tween the Tibetans and the 
Indians were maintained. It 
was necessary to prevent this 
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frontier further forward. 
Another most important fac- 

tor must not be forgotten: It 

was quite clear to the Commu- 


“Indian masses. These leaders 


past and that after the events 
in Tibet it would be more difi- 
cult for China to Communize 
India from within. 

The genocide in Tibet des- 
troyed all sympathy which 
Chinese Communism and Com- 
‘ munist China had enjoyed up 
to that time in certain quarters 
of Asian society. In adopting 
the policy of open aggression. 


fied in obtaining suhmission. 
“Great Leap”’—Backward 
This conclusion was prompt- 
\ ed all the more by the fact 
that at that time the domestic 
situation in Communist China 


had become quite disastrous. 


ous that the system of Peo- 
ple’s Communes had not justi- 
fied itself and that the pro- 
gram for quick industrializa- 
tion was a complete failure. 


duced in small communal 
y lants by tremendous efforts 
eni part of the entire peo- 


The steel which had been pro- 2 


which ensued in Sino-Indian 
relations provided the Peking 
Politburo with fresh opportu- 


Without this change of direc- 


that an attack on Free China 
would not have the slightest 
success. It was quite impossi- 
ble to promise the “liberation” 
of Taiwan and be limited to 
bombardment of the coastal 
islands. This could lead only to 
a final loss of prestige. And a 
policy of aggression under- 
taken exclusively with the aim 
of camouflaging domestic dis- 


definite strategic aims. The 
entry into the border states of 
Bhutan and Sikkim and also 
the seizure of part of Kashmir 
provided Communist China 
with an opening into the Near 
East on classical lines which 


Chinese Communists would in 
any case have acted in this 
direction sooner or later but 
the Tibetan events speeded the 
tempo of this development and 
unleashed the present conflict 
between India and China. 

Role of. Soviet Union 


This raises the question of 


this quarrel between India and 
China; the Soviet Government 
immediately adopted a pro- 


‘Indian ‘position. However, this 


does not accord with the facts. 
The Soviet attitude to these 
events has never been com- 
pletely revealed but has hesita- 
ted between clear support of 
S and | strict neutrality. 
hchev’s © appeal to the 
> to abstain from via- 
i ded in his speech at 


TEER ened and it could Peking press began to talk of the celebration of the tenth, 
T ny moving the liberating Taiwan. The Tibetan anniversary of the Chinese 
aa revolution and the tension. Peoples’ Republic was not. 


accepted by the Chinese as ye. 
lating to events on the Indian 
frontier insofar as Peking has 


The assertion that the Soviet 


well knew that the slogan “The tion, it would again be neces- Union has always held pro- 
Indians and the Chinese are sary to direct a blow against Indian sympathies is refuted 
brothers” belonged to the Taiwan with the full certainty by a broadcast in Urdu on 


Moscow radio given on August 
28 and devoted to the conflict 
between India and China. The 
program was entitled ‘India on 
the brink of catastrophe” and, 
contained the following allega- 
tion: 
Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime 
Minister, has spurned the law- 


| 


nist leaders that all Nehru’s nities for aggression. — always alleged that it is the | 
declarations of neutrality made The change of direction — of Indians who have resorted to | 
after the suppression of the Chinese aggression this time force there and it is they who | 
Tibetan uprising no longer re- toward India had many advan- have violated the Chinese y 
flected the sentiments of the tages for the Peking Politburo. border. 


| 
| 
ful action of Communist China } 


“and approved of a colonization 
policy to draw India towards 


Peking had nothing more to order had to be successful. _ an aggressive military group. 
lose; it was only drawing the All this certainly does not Imperialists too have raised 
appropriate conclusions from mean that, after discarding the much noise, claiming that 
the position which had been slogan ‘Indians and Chinese Indian territory has been vio- 
created. If it was impossible are brothers’ and the princi- lated. The Indian Prime 
fo entice India over to its side. ples of Bandung, the Chinese Minister now stands at the 
terror and coercion were justi- Communists were not pursuing crossing of two roads. We 


hope that he will not become 
a further tool of intrigue in 
the hands of colonialism and 
be careful not to sever his 
friendly ties with world social- 
ism. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has actually never 


basically the Soviet press main- 
tains a neutral line in its state- 
ments on the confiict between 
India and China. Does this 
mean that the Soviet Govern- 
ment recognizes the illegality 
of Chinese claims and is ready 
to defend India’s interests? 
The question of the legality 


have illegally compelled he 
countries of Eastern Europe to 
remain within their orbit, ille- 
gally crushed the uprising in 
Tibet, and within the course “ 


many decades illegally support 


ed, and continue to support th? 
Indian Communist Party. They 
are not concerned with the ux 
terests of India but only with 
their own interests. jake 
In invading the territory % — 


‘the Indian border states, 
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After the conference of the Japanese militarism had tried given official support to Chi- 
Central Committee in Wuhan to attain during its time. It nese claims to Indian territory | 
and in Lushan, it became obvi- can be assumed that the which they have seized and 1 


ed to be worthless. the role of the Soviet Union in of any i i 
Stig. Saat) € ) ; y international act has 

tastrophic situation was this conflict. There exists a never particularly worried the’ | 

ravated when in widespread conviction that in Communists in Moscow. They | 


renan 


| 
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China is 
invading the- Soviet sphere cf 
influence. In giving India consi- 
derable economic aid during 
recent years and maintaining 
very friendly relations with 
her, the Soviet Government has 
not only cultivated neutralist 
sentiments but has tried to 
effect a gradual expansion of 
its influence in India. It was 
all the more important that 
with India under ‘Soviet con- 
trol, the Chinese Communists 
denied entry to the Near East 
and the central part of South- 
ern Asia, With India on its 
side or even with India holding 
only neutral positions and 
maintaining friendly relations 
with the USSR, the Presidium 
in Moscow achieved an almost 
total isolation of China from 
the outside world. it must be 
assumed that this has long 
been clear to the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders who, by their 
aggression in the Ladakh pro- 
vince and also in the states of 
Sikkim and Bhutan, have tried 
to break through the cordon 
formed by the Soviet Union. 

Tihus India has become an 
apple of discord between the 
two Communist states, neither 
of which is interested in > the 
welfare of India itself and its 
pepulation. 

No Real Conflict 

The negative attitude (if 
such a strong expression can 
“be applied) .of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to Chinese aggression 
.on the Indian border is intensi- 
fied by the fact that this 
-aggression is contrary to 
Khrushchev’s policy of a peace- 
ful offensive against the free 
world. Here again we are deal- 
ing with two distinct tactical 
«designs of two Communist 
states sharing the same strate- 
gic aim—the final conquest of 
the entire world by the Com- 
munists. The difference is that 
Khrushchev does not yet con- 
sider the Communist bloc to be 
sufficiently strong to enter into 
Single combat with the West 
and the Peking Politburo is 
convinced of the contrary. In 
these alterations the internal 
Situation of both these 
‘Communist giants plays an 
important role. In the 
Soviet Union industrialization 
‘has already been achieved and 
Khrushchev is in a position to 


¡srant his population certain in- . 
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dulgences. These indulgences 
are quite insignificant and as 
previously the standard of liv- 
ing of the population in the 
Soviet Union remains one of 
the lowest in the world. But in 
such a situation each extra 
piece of bread and each extra 
pound of potatoes is very im- 
portant and can appear to be 
the beginning of a new life. 


Communist China has not yet 
taken the first real step on the 


road to industrialization. The 
Peking Politburo is not only 
unable to promise its popula- 
tion any alleviations but has 


bean forced to tax its popula- 
tion more heavily from year to 
year. Under these conditions it 
is quite impossible for it to un- 
dertake a peacefui offensive 
hence the military attack on 
India. 


It is true that nowhere and 
at no time has the Soviet Gov- 
ernment backed up the Chinese 
claims to Indian territory. But 
when has anybody heard that 
it has officially condemned the 
Chinese aggression? Such a 
condemnation cannot be made 
since Soviet policy itself is 
entirely ‘built on external 
aggression often changing its 
form but remaining the same 
in essence. If Khrushchev and 
the Moscow Presidium were 
really indignant at the viola- 
tion of the Indian border by 
Chinese troops, it would cost 
them nothing to impose certain 
sanctions on Peking. Why not 
stop economic aid to China 
even for a very short time? 
But this aid, which is basically 
military, is being given to 
China to the same extent as 
before. During the attack on 
Indian territory the Chinese 
troops were using only Sovict 
weapons. . 

India’s Neutrality 

What role in the conflict be- 
tween India and China was 
played by India’s position of 
neutrality? The adherents of 
neutrality forget one thing. 
They consider that in the quar- 
rel between East and West— 
as it is customary to describe 
this. conflict nowadays—there 
is a clash between opposing 
state and national interests 
and not between two complete- 
ly different world outlooks, one 
of which is based on respect 
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for truth and justice and the 
otħer on violence and coercion. 
The case is quite different with 
the Sino-Soviet contradictions 
in India. There the clash is be- 
tween two equally totalitarian 
systems, two similar Commu- 
nist Parties, each of which tries 
to gain some control over the 
other. The Sino-Soviet contra- 
dictions both in India and else- 
where lie in the internal Party 
struggle and will cease as soon 
as a third adversary comes on 
the scene. The Soviet Union 
and China can afford not to 
have one program in relation 
to India because the official 
Indian neutrality allows them 
to completely ignore the will of 
the Indian Government. 


It can be noted that Gandhi 
was never an absolute pacifist 
and under certain circums- 
tances he equated pacifism 
with cowardice. In the struggle 
against British Colonialism he 
chose the path of passive resis- 
tance because British Colonia- 
lism, in spite of its negative 
aspects, relied on the rule of 
law. In the struggle against 
totalitarianism this method can 
achieve nothing because hunger- 
strikes by Gandhi or anybody 
else do not disturb the Com- 
munists. It should also be re- 
membered that a hunger-strike 
is not possible when a man is 
quickly arrested and shot with- 
out trial. 


The Indian experience has 
once again shown that any 
weakness of will and any 
attempt to evade responsibility 
in the face of aggressive tota- 
litarianism exacerbates the 
situation and can, push the peo- 
ple or country concerned into 
the dark pit of enslavement. 

Two basic conclusions can be 
drawn from the events on the 
Sino-Indian border: i 


1. Neutrality does not guar 
antee a country against the 
claims of totalitarian 
aggressors. 


2. A firm conviction in the 
justice of one’s cause must 
involve more than passive 

i resistance in the face of 
Communist aggression. Ac- — 
tive resistance is the only 
one for India 
tends to preserve her free- 
dom and independence, 


if she in- 


: Ee city of Calcutta has 
been founded by a mig- 
rant and has since been 
attracting people from outside 
in large numbers. Most of these 
migrants came to the City in 
search of jobs and many who 
came to earn elected to stay 
behind permanently. Others. 
however, have gone back at 
the end of their earning 
eareers, if not earlier. The rate 
of migration may have 
increased during certain 
periods (eg. during the 
Second World War), while at 
other times it may have 
slowed down as the crop posi- 
tion improved in the rural 
areas. But in all these years 
this City with what looked like 
- almost unlimited opportunities 
for jobs to the unemployed or 
under-employed rural folk and 
its easy availability of modern 
amenities and conveniences 
‘ has proved to be a great 
\ attractive forca to the more 
| enterprising people from all 
parts of India and beyond. 


Types of Migrants 


_ This steady flow still conti- 
hues unabated, if not enlarged. 
‘But since 1947 after the Parti- 

tion of the country the influx 

of migrants reached for about 


1 The City expert- 
ced a very sudden and large- 
scale movement of refugees 
rom East Pakistan who were 
0 _ communal disturb- 
from their homes 
Union. It was a 


By Dr. S. 
Calcutta University 
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back to his native place where 
all his assets (however insigni- 
ficant they might be) remained 
at his disposal. He has always 
a home where he can turn in 
sickness . and in unemploy- 
ment, in Strikes and lockouts, 
or in any other emergency. 
But the case is otherwise with 
these migrants from East Pag- 
istan who were displaced from 
their homes. forced to shift 
with all or almost all their 
family members. never to 29 
back in any.foreseeable future. 


They had to liquidate their 
assets at- considerable sacri- 
fice at short notice, or 
leave them behind. The 
nature of this migration 
is thus different in many 


ways from the usual mov-- 
ment of population from the 
rural areas to the City. It 1s 
proposed In this paper to study 
some of the characteristic 
features of this migration. The 
data for this study have been 
collected in. course of the 
socio-economic survey of the 
City of Calcutta that has been 
conducted by the Departments 
of Economics and Statistics of 
the Calcutta University during 
the years 1954-58. ; 


Displaced Migrants 


What is significant in tne 
movement of these refugees 1s 
that the vast majority of them 
(about 85 to 87 p.c.) came in 
the five years, 1946 to 1950. 
The  pre-Partition year no 
doubt witnessed a considerable 
rise in the number of these dis. 
placed migrants as large-scaie 
communal disturbances took 
place all over Bengal. But in 
the next two years they came 
in torrents. There was, how- 


ever. a break in the movement 
in 1949 "nt in 1950, there was 


a serimi rise in the movement 
asuch grants. From 1951, 


er; ee influx of these 
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i. The Displaced Migrants 
e In Calcutta 


the recrudescence of fresh: 
large-scale communal  distur-, 
bances in Hast Pakistan, one- 
might say that the particular 
type of migration to the City 
had virtually become insigniit 
cant. 


Special Characteristics 


These displaced migrants- 
possess certain special charac. 
teristics of their own, quite 
different from those to he 
found in the case of the ard. 
nary migrants. About 95 p.c. of 
these migrants came from East 
Pakistan, 1 p.c. from West 
Pakistan and the rest from the 
other States of the Indian 
Union. Unlike most of: the 
ordinary migrants, the vast 
majority of them have come 
with all their family. They cons 
tained a large proportion of 
women, children and old per 
sons. Another thing that 
emerges from a close examina- 
tion of the data relating to the 
displaced migrants is that- 
most of them who are now 
found among the City’s popula- 
tion belong to the so-called 
middle classes. In fact, the 
percentage of literacy is the 
highest among the displaced 
migrants. The proportion of 
illiterate persons is only about 
15 to 16 among these people, 
while it is as high as 32 to 36 
p.c. among the other migrants 
and about 30 p.c. among the 
original residents of the City- 
Some 13 p.c. of the former are 
matriculates or under: 


graduates, as against 9 to 10 | 


p.c. among other sections of 
the City’s population. Thus the 
average educational standard 
of the displaced migrants iS 
definitely higher than that of 
even the original residents of 
the City, to say nothing of 
the other migrants. 


A study of the occupations 
‘which these migrants pursue 
in their original places of resi 
dence also bears witness to the 
middle class origin of most Of 
them. In the first place, whilé 
nearly a quarter of the ordi- 
nary migrants were previously. 
engaged in unskilled manu 
work, the proportion was €% 
tremely low (from 3 to 5 p:e) 


‘among the displaced migrants 
On the other hand, the propon 
tion of those who followee if 


n 
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some trading occupation was 
about three to four times that 
among the other migrants. It 
is quite clear that, as com- 
pared to other migrants, much 
larger proportion of displaced 
migrants were engaged in non- 
manual jobs. The pre-migration 
occupational pattern of these 
displaced migrants showed a 
definite bias in favour of “white 
collar” jobs, so characteristic 
of the middle classes. Another 
interesting point is that the 
displaced migrants contained 
a large proportion of urban 
dwellers than was to be found 
among the other migrants. All 
these facts raise a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the 
assumption that a large section 
of the displaced migrants who 
have come to this City be- 
Yonged to the so-called middie 
classes. While it is not possible 
to make any guess as to the 
amount of assets they might 
have succeeded in bringing to 
Calcutta. there. is no doubt 
about the better quality of 
human resources which this 
particular type of migration 
has brought to enrich the City. 


Extent of “Rehabilitation” 


What information do we get 
fram these data as to the 
nature and extent of rehabilita- 
tion of the displaced migrants 
in this City? One would 
naturally turn to the figures 
for unemployment to find out 
how the displaced migrants 
seeking jobs were faring in 
comparison to other sections 
of the City’s population. Here 
the data are revealing. The 
extent of unemployment to be 
found among the displaced 
migrants was about three 
times as much as that among 
the other migrants (in 1956-57). 
And as the educational quall- 
fications of the displaced 
migrants were, on average. 


' higher. there was also more 


unemployment among the 
more educated section of the 
displaced migrants. Thus about 
one-third of the unemployed 
displaced migrants possessed 
matriculation or still higher 
educational qualifications. 


\Change for the Worse 


Coming to these displaced 
now got 
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jobs, a number of interesting 
points become obvious as we 
examine the tables relating to 
their present occupation in the 
City and their: occupation be- 
fore migration. To take up the 
case of these displaced 
migrants who followed trading 
occupations in their original 
places of residence, nearly 71 
p.c. are pursuing the same 
occupation in the City. But 
nearly 9 p.c. of them have been 
forced to work as unskilled 
manual workers and about 7 
pc. have reported as having 
no occupations.: A small per- 
centage of them is also found 
in ministerial or technical ana 
professional jobs. Those who 
followed some technical or pro- 
fessional occupations before 
migration have In many cases 
been forced to tolerate com- 
plete change of occupations 
and in some cases considerable 
lowering of their positions in 
the fight for rehabilitation in 
in the City. Only about 56 p.c. 
of them are to be found follow- 
ing the same: occupations n3 
the City, while 16 to 17 p.c. 
have no occupations and about 
5 p.c, have accepted trading 
occupations. A certain propor- 
tion of these people have been 
forced to accept the job of 
even an unskilled manual 
warker. Of the small percent- 
age of earners who used to 
hold high executive posts in 
their pre-migration days, ahout 
40 p.c- had been reported as 
having no occupations in the 
City, while another 40 p.c. had 
been forced to take up trading 
and ordinary ministerial occu: 
pations. About two-thirds of 
those who followed ministerial 
occupations before migration 
were still following the -same 
occupations in the post-migra: 
tion period. Of the remaining- 
one-third, about 9 p.c. had no 
job, about 17 p.c..were found 
in trading occupations, while 
another 7 p.c. had taken to 
some technical or professional 
jobs. :. 
How They Compare 

Tf a comparison is made with 
the other migrants, it will be 
found that they: have fared 
much better than the displaced 
migrants in the struggle for 
rehabilitation. In the case of 
the other migrant earners, 
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about 87 p.c. followed some 
manual jobs (skilled or um 
skilled but mostly unskilled) 
before migration. But after 
migration, the percentage had 
dwindled to 64. But among dis- 
placed migrant earners, only 
38 p.c. followed such manual 
jobs in pre-migration days. The 
ratio had fallen to only 36 
after their migration to the 
City. The former had also to 
face the problem of the change 
of occupations to a much” 
smaller extent than was the 
case with the displaced 
migrants. To take, again, the 
ease of those who followed 
some type of technical or pro- 
fessional occupations in their 
original places of residence, 
about 75 p.c. of the’ other 
migrant earners were also 
found in the same occupations 
in the ‘City, whereas, as we 
know, only 56 p.c. of the dis- 
placed migrant earners did not 
have to shift to other occupa- 
tions. 

Another evidence in support - 
of the conclusion that a large 
section of the displaced 
migrants belonged to the so- 
called middle classes is to he 
found in the following table 
relating to the proportion of 
earners ‘in different income- 
groups among the displaced 
and the other migrants. 


TABLE 


Proportion of total 
carners among each 
section of migrants, 
1957-58. 
Displaced Other 
Migrants Migrants 


Low Income-groups 61.0% 80.0% 
(Re. 1 to Rs 100 p.m.) 
Middle 

Income-groups 31.690 16.0%, 
(Rs 101 to Rs 750 p.m.) 
Higher 

Tneome-grouns 0.2% 0.6% 


(Rs 751 and above p.m.) 

Thus as compared to the 
other migrants, displaced. 
migrant earners contain a 
smaller proportion of indivi- ~~ 
duals in low income-groups, a | 
larger proportion in middle in- 
come-groups and an extremely 
small proportion in high in- 


- come-groups. ee 


The Average. Income : 
But the average Income of a 
displaced migrant earner is n 
general less than that of the 
other migrants. The average 
come of such an earner be! 


= 
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ing to the middle income- 
groups amounted to about Rs. 
186 per month, whereas an 
earner from the other migrants 
jn similar income-groups obtain 
Rs. 203 per month, In the low 
income-groups, if the earner Is 
a displaced migrant, he re 
ceived on average about Rs. 
66 per month, while his earn- 
ings werd higher at Rs. 60 per 
month if he happened to` be 
another migrant. Moreover, if 
a comparison is made between 
earners belonging to the same 
educational goup, one will reach 
to the same conclusion. The 
median income of an earner 
who was a matriculate or an 
under-graduate was Rs. 148 per 
month if he happened to be a 
displaced migrant and Rs. 158 
per month if he was another 
migrant. Similarly, the median 
jncome of a graduate or post- 
graduate earner was Rs. 182 
per month for the displaced 
migrants. and Rs. 244 per 
month for the other migrants. 
Tf the earner happened to be 
an illiterete displaced migrant, 
his median income was only 
Rs. 23 per month. But among 
illiterate other migrant earners, 
the median income was Rs. 56 
per month, It is rather difficult 
to find any explanation for the 


_lower level of incomes earned 


-Te Exceptionally strong 


by the displaced migrants who 


are educationally more ad- 
vanced than the other 
migrants. It may be that 


having lost alltheir assets as a 
result of forced migration, 


© Tested to stand 250 Ibs. 
@ Manufactured tn complete- 
automatic plant under 
h „supervision of foreign 


they had in general less sus- 
taining power 2nd so were 
obliged to accept jobs carrying 
lower rates of pay or to enter 
professions Or business careers 
yielding lower income. The 
struggle for rehabilitation must 
have been more bitter for them 
than it was for the other 
migrants, a large proportion 
of whom had already what 
one might define as ‘‘cantact- 
men” in the City and who pro- 
bably came to hold an already 
fixed-up job. The result has 
been that a smaller proportion 
of the displaced migrant 
earners has been wage-earners 
(or salary-earners), while a 
larger proportion was self- 
employed than it has been with 
the other migrants, In general, 
the average income of a self- 
employed person was lower 
than. that of a wage-earner. So 
in spite of their higher educa- 
tional qualifications a good pro- 


portion of the displaced 
migrant earners has heen 
forced to crowd the low-paid 


self-employed occupations like 
that of a street hawker, or of 
a small shop-keeper, for want 
of better employment oppor- 
tunities. 
Benefit of the City 

This movement of the dis- 
placed migrants which had 
assumed extraordinary propor- 
tions in the first four years of 
Independence has now been re- 
duced to almost a trickle. The 
vast majority of them came be- 
fore 1951, and so the picture 


Selling Agents: - 
Rajgaria (Agents) 
Company 


that we get from these data 
relates to persons who have 
been in the City for at least 7 
to 10 years on average. This 
sudden, large-scale migration 
has no doubt thrown a very 
great burden on the resources 
of the City. It has certainly 
been not easy to provide in 
an already over crowded City 
enough houses, jobs, transport 
and other amenities for such a 
large population within such a 
short period. However, as has 
already been pointed cut, this 
influx has positively enriched 
the human resources of this 
City. These migrants lead a 
more settled life in the City, 
though naturally there is 
great bitterness and frustra 
tion: among them. They are 
educationally more advanced 
than even the original resi- 
dents, though suffering eco- 
nomically. There are no data 
to enable us to estimate the 
amount of financial resources 
brought by the other migrants 
to the City. If the usual stories 
are to be believed, the majority 
of these other migrants 
brought no other assets except 
what was invested in their 
humble ‘lota’ and blanket, with 
of course a good deal of brain 
and brawn thrown into the 
bargain. But there is no doubt 
that a considerable section of 
the displaced migrants brought 
at least some assets, in 
liquid or durable form, along 
with them. The fact that 
the Pakistani rupee had 
persistently been at a dis- 
count in the open market 
in spite of the fact that the 
balance of trade was in favour 
of Pakistan bears testimony 
to the existence of considerable 
movement of funds into the 
Indian Union. A good slice of 
these funds had no doubt been 
transferred to the City, though 
an estimate as to how good 
this slice was or how much 


these funds amounted to could 


not be made. The City has, 
therefore, benefitted also 
financially from this mass 
migration, probably to a much 
larger extent than that in the 
case of the ordinary migrants. 
Time alone will show the im- 
pact of this extraordinary 
moyement of population on the 
Social and economic life of the 
City. 
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Indian Women And The 
General Election 


By Prof. NIRMAL CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, MLL.C. 


E part that women of India 

have taken in the parlia- 
mentary democracy in India 
may really be regarded as an 
acid test of Indian democracy. 
The women in India, as perhaps, 
in every country of the world 
constitute a comparatively back- 
ward section of the community. 
Wor ages past they have been 
exploited in the interest of a 
man-made civilisation which has 
denied them many social and 
politicai rights. It was with the 
advent of the Indian Renaissance 
that the women began to come 
to their own. As the result of 
a century and a half of evolu- 
tion it appears that Indian 
women have come to be recog- 
nised, at least in law, as the 
equal of their brethren.. More- 
over, under the Constitution of 
India women are promised not 
only equality but also the 
special protection of law; ‘and 
the state is authorised to make 
special “provision for ameliorat- 
ing the actual conditions of 
women notwithstanding Article 
15 which prohibits discrimina- 
tion on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of 
birth. 

The adoption of adult fran- 
chise in accordance with the 
principles of the Constitution 
of India entitled women who 
were over 21 years of age on 
the ist of January, 1949 to be 
included in the electoral roll 
for the purposes of the General 
Election of 1951-52 provided they 
were citizens of India and pos- 
sessed residential qualifications 
extending over a period of 180 
days. The total number of voters 
enrolled in the whole of India 
(excluding Jammu and Kashmir) 
for the General Election of 
1951-52 was- 17,32,13,635. Of 
these approximately 45 per cent 
were women voters. The per- 
centage might have been better 
if social backwardness in the 
greater part of upper India had 
not stood in the way. It came 
to the notice of the Election 
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Commission that a large number 
of women voters of a number 
of States had, contrary to law, 
enrolled themselves not by their 
own names but by the descrip- 
tion of the relationship they 
bore to their male relatives, 
such as A’s mother, B’s wife. 
Practically, the Election Com- 
mission reported, all such cases 
were confined to the States of 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Bharat,. Rajasthan and Vindya 
Pradesh. It appeared on inquiry 
that according to the social 
customs prevailing in the loca- 
lities concerned. women were 
forbidden to disclose their names 
to strangers. The Election Com- 
mission, therefore, was obliged 
to issue urgent instructions to 
the State election authorities 
that all voters must be enrolled 
by their proper names. Regis- 
tration of a woman as a voter 
by description only, without the 
mention of her name was, there- 
fore, declared as illegal. The 
voters were also asked by public 
notification to comply with the 
provisions of law and register 
themselves by ‘their proper 
names, A special extension of 
one month was given in Bihar 
for filling up applications sv 
that the number of women 
voters who had failed to dis- 
close their names might not 
lose their franchise. This exten- 
sion of time yielded fair results 
in this State and the women’s 
enrolment stood considerably 
improved. Such an extension 
was granted in Rajasthan also, 
but, the response was poor and 
a large number of female en- 
rolments had to be cancelled in 
the absence of the disclosure of 
names. But of nearly 80 million 
women voters in the country 
nearly 2.8 million eventually 
failed to declare their names 
and thus deprived themselves 
of the right to vote. It was a 
great pity that little assistance 
was received from the men-folk 
of those women voters who due 
to pressure of a fantastic social 


VIGIL 


“has stood lower than that o 


custom were not permitted to 
register themselves in the names 
given by their parents. The re- 
pPrehensible custom virtually 
purported to be a complete 
denial of the fact that women 
as human beings have personali- 
ties of their own. It is note- 
worthy that the women who 
were deprived of their franchise 
due to the operation of their 
atrocious custom deeply Te- 
gretted the loss of privilege 
when they saw that their 
sisters who refused to bow down 
to the custom actually took 
part in the choice of represen- 
tatives to Parliament or the 
State Legislative Assembly, The 
Election Commission was quick 
to take steps, They appealed to 
the Electoral Registration Of- 
cers, the political parties and 
women’s organisations to edu- 
cate public opinion in the 
matter. It is a matter of great 
satisfaction that women voters 
in the areas concerned have 
readily responded and in the 
revisions of rolls subsequent to 
the elections of 1951-52 women 
have not hesitated to enrol 
themselves by their proper 
names. In the General Election 
for 1956-57, about 92,141,597 
women voters were registered 
in the electoral rolls of the 
whole of India. In other words, 
nearly 94% of the adult women 
have been enrolled as voters. 


Both the first and the second 
General Elections. ‘testify to 
the great enthusiasm amongst 
women in the exercise of the 
cherished right of franchise- 
Failure to record one’s vote has 
caused keen disappointment to 
women citizens. The Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner records that 


in Madras. a woman voter who- 


was in an advanced stage of 
pregnancy insisted on going to 
the polling station and exercis- 
ing her franchise. She was 
barely able to vote, for she was 


delivered of a child almost im- — 


mediately. There have heen 
cases of old women keen on 


exercising their franchise being 


carried on the shoulders of their 
sons or grandsons. In a large 
number of polling booths, parti- 
cularly in rural areas, women 
voters have voted in larger n 
bers than men even though 
number of enfranchised wo 


candidates in 
= Uttar Pradesh, writes the Chief 
"lection Commissioner, had two 
= wives. During canvassing he 
was treated with scant courtesy 
‘ by the women voters who openly 
= jeered him by saying that a 
person who could not be loyal 
to his first wife could not be 
trusted to be loyal to the party 
which had sponsored him. Pre- 
sumably this candidate got 
little support from the women 
voters at the poll. During the 
+ second General Election, report- 
ed the Press Trust of India, a 
Muslim female voter was ins- 
tmicted by her husband to vote 
for a particular candidate. The 
wife came to the polling station 
and after having discussed the 
matter with her sister voters 
decided to vote for another 
candidate. When the wife re- 
Jated her action to the husband 
=- the latter divorced his dis- 
_ obedient wife, It is a sad stor} 
of social tyranny happily re 
lieved by the free and undaunted 
~ action on the part of the woman 
voter. 
' The roles that women have 
= played as party canvassers, elec- 
y _ tion agents or polling agents in 
the two General Elections is also 
“noteworthy. Women living ordi- 
= narily in cities have gone into 
' remote rural areas at the be- 


folk contacting the women 
voters of the locality in parti- 


‘Parliament or State 
mblies . could be counted 

few women. Often such 
candidates found them- 
against male candi- 


‘texture of life. 


` therefore, 
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E two concepts—State and 
Literature—which have no 
identity in common, rest on heir 
own intrinsic qualities. It is as 
curious as interesting a phenome- 
non that life-processes progress 
in and through contradictions. 
Both in life and society, contra- 
dictory and opposite values come 
into such a play as no other 
elemental or mundane activities 
do. These opposite values often 
come together and bring about 
what might be termed as ‘iten- 
tity-in-being’. This unity, how- 
ever. is evolved through a pro- 
cess of unity of opposites inter- 
mingled and interwoven into the 
£f life. And this is pre- 
ciselv the ‘raison d’etre’ of State 
and also of Literature. 


The nature of the State is 
that of a collective organisation. 
It is born out of the will of the 
multitude and sustained by the 
efforts of the millions. The 
character of Literature, on the 
other hand, is both personal and 
universal. This is the only field 
in the realm of human expe- 
rience where the individual ex- 


they are shrouded in  supersti- 
tion. Carping writers might, 
cavil at the enfran- 
of India. 
demons- 


chisement of women 
Experience, however, 
trates that literary education, 
desirable in itself, is not an 
essential condition for the suc- 


cessful working of adult fran- 


chise. The women-folk of India 
possess a shrewd common sense 
and are in a position to judge 


-what is good for them or the 


country. She is being helped by’ 
progressive legislation to break 
away from the shackles of age- 
old. superstitions and has been 
responding heroically to the call 


. of the age, The Indian woman 


is, therefore, destined to play 


progressively noble part in the 


had development of Indian demo- 


cracy. The General Election, 
Si many other things 
i has awakened 
> torpor. They 
on the march 
eater progress. 
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Literature 


By SOUMYENDRANATH TAGORE 


periences assume the characteral 
form of universality. Literature 
can never have its origin in col- 
lective thinking or feeling. It 
cannot be the common denomina- 
tor deduced from the amorphous 
mass but is a crystallization of. 
the human experiences that are 
basically personal and individual. 

The State, by its very nature, 
is an organisation which is inhi- 
bitory in character. {ft tries to 
curb individual’s volition and 
feelings so that it can fit into a 
gcneral pattern. But in Litera- 
ture this general pattern has no 
place. Literature admits of no 
inhibition. It is the expression 
of freedom, the sovereign free- 
dom of the human spirit. The 
State, having for its object, a 


general pattern, and for. its. 
motive and organisation, a 
votary of the collective, isa 


dead, uncreative, and grey col- 
lective. But Literature, being 


the expression of the unique ex- - 


neriences of the individual, has, 
for its motive, expression, not 
organisation. 

The State deals with econo- 
mics, politics, education and 
such other useful subjects. But 
Literature deals with life. The 
State’s wagon is hitched to uti- 
litarianism, whereas Literature 
is nermeated through and 
through with joy which 
is non-utilitarian. The State 
is collective-national in cha- 
racter, whereas Literature 
is individual-universal in its 
being. Only the worst form of 
Literature is national in charac- 
ter. In other words, it daubs 
with the stinks of geographic 
fetishism which is of the essence 


“of nationalism. Literature 18 


the expression of the unique ex- 
perience of the individual, and? 
is the only experience which at 
one and the same time, is singu 
larly individual and universal. 
The State reaches its conclusion 
through collective deliberations 


but Literature arrives at its eX 
indivi- 


pression through the 
dual’s unique experience. 


“Thus, it is evident that i? 


character and motive, the Stat? f 
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Democratie Socialism 
Needs New Contours 


By DR. ATINDRANATH BOSE, 


Calcutta University 


NE of the two main contest- 
ing parties in Kerala has 
announced a prize for the party 
unit of the constituency which 
will poil the highest number of 
votes for the party candidate. 
A few days ago it. was report- 
ed in the Press that the orga- 
nizer of one party in a consti- 
tuency died all of a sudden 
after taking a medicine frorn 
a physician who belonged to 
the opposite party and the phy- 
Sician has since  absconded. 
These are not isolated and ex- 
ceptional incidents. An election 
war, like an international war, 
is fought with all the passion 
and fury of combat under the 
cloak of ideals and principles. 
Means are justified by the ends 
till the ends are swallowed up 
by the means. 

Election techniques are 
everywhere the same. in 
national legislatures. in univer- 
sities or in a village school. A 
few years ago in an election to 
the post-graduate students’ 
union of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity two panels opposed each 
other, one charging the other 
with forgery being charged in 
its turn of defalcation. The 
University campus was plas- 
tered with posters hearing 
these allegations. Shortly after 
there were elections to the 
Senate and there was a furious 
campaign in the Registered 
Graduates’ constituency. Hun- 
dreds of ballots were secured 
blank from graduate voters: by 
contesting panels and filled in 
by themselves. 

It appears as though demo- 
cracy needs no ethies. that only 
an elective form is enough. Is 


it not time to rethink whether | 


this formal democracy puts 
power in the hands of the peo- 
ple or promotes an ominous 
love of power among the’ privi- 
leged few and a lack of moral 
scruples in public life? 

As a vote once in five years 
“is the hallmark of our demo: 
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cracy so state acquisition af 
capital and machinery is the 
hallmark of our socialism. This 
socialistic policy has swept 
vast powers in the hands of 
the state. The modern leviathan 
can tax the people white, im 
flate prices by printing paper 
money, control consumption of 
food, requisition houses and 
lands throwing owners to the 
wolves, A Shah Jehan or a 
Tsar Nicholas never wielded 
the power which lies in tho 
hands of a ruling party in a 
democratie socialist state, Of 
course, the ruling party can be 
set aside in a general election. 
But election means money, 
money flows to power and 
power wins election. 

Centralization of power ią 
the antithesis of democracy 
and centralization of wealth ia 
the antithesis of socialism. 
Both corrupt the men who may 
be holding them in the nama 
of the people. The only true 
democracy is where the people 
govern themselves and are not 
governed by bureaucrats and 
politicians. The only true socia 
lism is where the producers 
enjoy the wealth they produce 
thereby eliminating economic 
inequality and bringing pros- 
perity to all. These are truisms 
but need to be repeated. 

The laws of a democratic 
state are supposed to safe- 
guard the rights of the people. 
But the people do not know 
even the language of the 
laws. The laws are produced in 
such a scale that even legisla- 
tors and professional lawyers 
cannot keep them in their 
head. Law is far beyond the 
reach of the comman man. 

A socialist order is supposed 
to reduce economic disparity. 
But the growing public sector 
has not furthered equalization 
of income or lowering of price. 
Is it any consolation to 
wage-earner or to the 
sumer that not the cap 


but officers and experts are 
fattening at their cost? 
Democracy and socialism are 
two sets of ideals and values. 
They are not mere systems and 
forms. No form is sacrosanct. 
Forms have to be tested and 
renovated to give proper ex: 
pression to the ideals. A form 
which cannot hold the ideals 
has to be discarded and new 
forms have to be forged. The 
tasks of the democratie socia: 
list are to nurse the ideals and 
to forge the form—and not to 
whirl blindfold along the maze 
of a beaten track. 5 


‘Delhi is distant’. so goes the 
old saying. Delhi is the focus 
of our democratic Constitution 
of 395 articles and niue sche- 
dules. If people cannot reach 
Delhi, Delhi must come to the 
people. The Government must 
be brought to the masses, by 
decentralization, by. introduc- 
tion of direct democracy 
over an increasing  snhere 
of public affairs. Power 
must be broken and dispersed 
throushout the whole circle of 
the state along a network -of 
functional and local bodies, 
Subiects which are now con- 
ducted by the Union or by the 
states, such as education, pub- 
lic health, law and order, ius- 
tice, industries, communica- 
tions etc., must be brought 
under the direction of the peo- 
ple through their own associa- 
tions. Today the Union shares 
power with the States. Below 
the States, municinalities, dis- 
trict boards and village pancha- 
yets have some semblance of 
power. This power is not real 
and these bodies are not popu- 
lar. This is so because power 
is concentrated at the top and 
percelates in slow and little 
drops to the bottom. The need 
is to reverse this process. First 
the lowest units are to be made 
popular and entrusted with pri- 
mary functions of the mits. 
Thereafter the bigger bodi 
should be formed by them to 
manege the business of larger 
aggregates. In this way the. 


tion which are: 
Serve s 


everyone shares administrative 
power equally, no one has 
power over ‘another, so that 
power exists nowhere. There is 
only function, duty or responst- 
bility. Men may be elected and 
delegated with the functions of 
a federal body but they are 
„responsible to the electors 
within the limit of their assign- 
ment, s 


In the economic sphere de- 
centralization means the break- 


monopoly either cf the state 
or of a class. Co-operatives 
appear as owner, organizer or 
manager of industries accord- 
ing to the needs and possibili- 
ties of the particular industry. 
In agriculture, livestock and 
small industries co-operation is 
the only means of survival. 
That co-operation can coexist 
and compete with centralized 
largescale industries is proved 
by the societies of Denmark 
and Norway. They have worked 
successfully for manufacture 
and sale, for purchase and con- 
sumption, for credit and 
finance, for scientific research 
and advice. With social justice 
they have combined quality and 
cheapness, technical aid and 
_ efficiency and they have main- 
tained a good export trade. 

State ownership is reduced to 
the minimum. In Spain, during 
the civil war, syndicalist collec- 
tives like the textile industry of 
Aleoy, the wood industry of 
Cuenca, the transport system 
of Bercelona and a host of such 
other enterprises were eff- 
ciently organized. The whole 
economic life of Catalonia was 
_ changed by co-operative effort. 
The CNT conducted railways, 
road transport, shipping, elec. 
tricity, etc. and modernised 

ir methods and equipments 
e CTI was maintaining 
of 120,000 keeping the 
seist hordes at bay and Cata- 

. Was bearing a swelling 
od of refugees driven from 


up and dispersal of capitalist . 


democracy which “must begin 
at the bottom and work up <o 
the apex.’ The same picture 
was drawn by C. R. Das and 
Bhagwan Das in their Outline 
Scheme of Swaraj, by M. N. 


Roy in his creed of New 
Humanism, by Rabindranath 
Tagore in his inimitable 


literary works and above all by 
Gandhi in his conception of 
Hind Swarai. , 


The Gandhian ideal of a com- 
monwealth of self-administered 
communities spreading from 
village to humanity has now 
been rescued by Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan from the 
limbo of a forgotten utopia 
and thrown as a living 
challenge to the present formal] 
democracy. His plea for the 
reconstruction of Indian polity 
is a plea for the rejection of 
the atomised democracy of 
votes and for a return to the 
communitarian life of living 
relationships. His plea is for a 
departure from the economics 
of materialism to the econo- 
mics founded on a science nf 
society, from a mechanical 
socialism to a human socialism. 
For all this India has a rich 
tradition behind and it is the 
task of the present to evolve 
a “true Science of democracy.” 


When Kant wrote his Essay 
on Perpetual Peace in 1795 and 
gave its postulates as abolition 
of standing armies, liquidation 


of colonies, renunciation of 
secret treaties and interven- 
tions and moratorium of 


national debts he was praised 
and pitied as a utopist. Now 
the utopia is nearing to be a 
reality, Khrushchev’s appeal in 
the General Assembly of the 
UNO for complete disarma: 
ment is not regarded as a 
utopia. History has seen many 
such utopias transformed into 
realities, Still mankind has an 
amazing inertia of taking 
things as they are and of dis- 
missing all novelties as im- 
practical. Decentralization and 
co-operation are no longer any 
novelties. They are in Indian 
_ political thought for the last 
Sixty years shaped by the best 
ids of the age. Even the 
-moving official mind i 


Sli 
veering towards them. But it 
has ne 
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imagination to explore new 
horizons. The need of the day 
is daring thought, daring action 
and a relentless rejection of the 
habits of the past. Given these, 
democratic socialism is sure to 
cast its slough and take new 
contours in the East. Otherwise 
it is bound to be swamped 
under the rising tide of 
totalitarianism, 
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and Literature are completely at 
variance with each other. In 
every age and clime, man has 


intuitively felt the fundamental ~ 


antagonism of the State to Lite- 
rature, and, therefore, it has 
been the mission of Literature 
to see that an utilitarian orga- 
nisation of power—the State— 
should not control, regulate or 
in any way influence, the ex- 
pression of man’s unique experi- 
ence of life. Totalitarianism is 
an attempt to regulate and 
govern Literature, not by the 
canons of Literature, but by the 
canons of politics. Literature is 
not to be judged by the political 
programme formulated by poli- 
tical parties or by the policies of 
the Government, but by the 
canons of Literature which en- 
join the ‘litterateur’ to be com- 
pletely honest and true to his 
own experiences of life, totally 
ignoring the approval or disap- 
proval of political parties or 
Governments. 

Today Literature is in fetters. 
Not only in Soviet Russia and 
in Stalinist China, which is anta- 


gonistic to Communism, where, $ 


not to talk of ‘hundred flowers’, 
even a single flower does not 


bloom, but in so-called Demo- 
eracies, like India and America, 
through the underhand and 
subtle control of Literature, 
Art and Drama by the 
State through their aca- 
demies, through the awards 


which are given to persons sub- 
servient to the State, totalita- 
rianism has raised its ugly head. 
It should be the endeavour of 
every individual who has the 
faith in the freedom of human 
spirit and who appreciates the 
‘true expression of the profoun 
experience of life, to be watch- 


ful and not to allow the State to 


intrude into a sphere where its 
intrusion would be an imperti- 
nence and sacrilege. 
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UIETLY, without blowing- 
any trumpets the Chinese 


occupied large areas in the 
north Indian hills. Quietly, 
almost secretly the Govern- 


ment offices in New Delhi for 
months received notes and 
rumours, apparently incredible. 
from that inaccessible wilder- 
ness. At last one act of vio- 
lence—the annihilation of a lit- 
tle group of Indian policemen, 
some of them murdered, others 
abducted—broke into the head- 
lines. 


To Indians reading their own 
papers the news must have 
seemed loud, dramatic, catas- 


trophic. Voices became stri- 
dent in the Parliament. 
Indian Communists were 


plunged into a crisis of 
conscience, having to reconcile 
their patriotism as Indians with 
_ their respect for the big red 
neighbour. Indian followers of 


crisis of conscience, too, having 
to reconcile their sense of out- 
raged justice, which demanded 
war against the brigands, with 
their doctrine of non-violence. 
All over India a normally 
peaceful people shouted that 
they would fight, fight, fight— 
‘With Jathis, if necessary. It was 
all very exciting. 
_ But to observers at some dis- 
tance much of the shouting 
: ‘Seemed a little aside from the 


e army carrying tommy 
ant that the classic 


Gandhi were plunged into their - 


beasts, men, or nations exist. 
If that were true, this article 
would end here. Any further 
words would be idle, One tiger 
would eat the other, and so the 
problem would be solved. 

But in fact one of the tigers 
is not even looking at the 
other. Instead, while biting his 
opponent's ear, he is nervously 
eyeing the audience. 

The unnecessary murder and 
abduction were timed with 
obvious purpose, The Chinese 
wanted publicity. They wanted 
India to shout with rage and 
call the world’s attention—as 
India then obligingly did. 

Never has a border clash be- 
tween two . nations been more 
completely involved in world 
politics, nor fought between 
two countries more dependent 
on their friends abroad. Let us 
See how widely connected each 
side is. We will look first at 
China, then at India. 


The Chinese leader, in seizing - 


land from a neighbour, are not 
primarily creating a diversion 
for their own people. Numer- 
ous commentators have noted 
that Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai, hard pressed at home, 
need a flaming border to dis- 
tract their rebellious peasants 
and hungry housekeepers. In 
my hook The Story of Peace 
and Way eight years ago I 
showed how this motive has 
helped cause wars all through 
history. But to the Chinese 
leaders it is only one factor 
among several. It is not their 
main motive now. 


At a time when the Russians 
are trying to make peace with 
Washington in spite of them, 
the Peiping leaders are threat- 
ening the Russians (yes, threat- 


ening their friends, the Soviet). 
Always the use of sabotage is 
a fundamental tactic of Com- 
ae “tnunists, ey toward one 


tec E, the — Russian peace 
å the West. 


does not yet 
second-rate MIG fighter planes.) 


> Chinese capital is 


only did it immediately ; 
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2 Beyond Those Hills 


By TOM GALT 


U.S. A. and to the 
summit have two objectives, 
both rather fragile: to build up 
trade across his iron curtain, 
a trade the Russians very gra. 
vely need; and to weaken the 
American economy by a thaw 
in the cold war. For the 
Russians’ real enemy is the 
celebrated American prosperity, 
And American prosperity seri. 
ously depends on the American 
armaments industry. A sudden 
outbreak of peace would crack 
the U.S.A. economy wide open, 

The Chinese threat offers to 
destroy both these russian 
objectives., A small Communist 
war against’ India would not 
only cause American Senators 
to veto trade ..with any Com. 
munist country (a trade that 
does not interest the Chinese, 
since they do not expevt to’ get 
any of it anyway}, The war 
also would bolster the Ameri 
tan armaments manufacturers 
and therefore American prospe- 
rity (with which the Chinese 
are not yet ready to compete; 
so it also dows not. interest 
them). The Russian cause 
would be lost. The number of 
Indians killed in the process is 
of no interest in Peiping. What 
counts there is an act of black: 
mail to force Moscow to do a 
number of things Peiping 
wants, 

Moreover, the annihilation of 
a tiny group of Indian police- 
men has for the Chinese other 
international advantages. If it 
leads to battles, their army 
can make a show of strength 
which they think will increase 
their prestige all 
southeast Asia. And they figure 
that a foothold in north India 
may have future uses. Even 
the conquest of part or all of 
India, if not prevented, would 
prepare them for other adven- 
tures. If prevented by the 
United States, the war would 
force the Russians to come to 
the aid of the Chinese with bet: 
ter weapons than the Russians 


have thus far been willing to- 


trust the Chinese with. (Peiping 
have even the 


And so on. But I pass overt 
these ramifications, for We 
must look at the-other side- 


On the Indian side the crisis — 


is equally international. Not 


coming ` 


through © 


pro 
X 
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duce a sensation in the United 
Nations, where grave action 
may yet be taken. Not only did 
President Eisenhower promptly 
arrive in New Delhi to discuss 
| this and other aspects of 
| India’s place in a world in 
| which no nation ever stands 
) alone nowadays. But also the 
crisis raised instantly the inter- 
national character of Indian 
defence. 


Please, Jet us not hear any 


| more talk about latis. Modern 
| wars are fought with wea- 
| pons, not with broomsticks! 

Hence that much disputed 
| call for a quick build-up of 
| Indian heavy industry—mean- 
| ing, with capital investment 


from abroad. But this plan is 


| slow, and will it work? Will 
‘ India even in twenty years 
cannon as 


her immense neighbours do? 
Doubts on this point cause 
Indian leaders to say they will 
“accept foreign military aid in 
| an emergency.” What does that 
| mean? After a Chinese army 
has come into India in a full- 
| scale offensive, thus creating an 
| emergency, how -soon could 
| effective American aid arrive? 
| 
1 


p produce as many 
} 
2 


At the end of World War II, 
when the American soldiers 
} were ready to go home, the 
i richest industrial nation in the 
| world, putting all its ships and 
{ all its airplanes into the big lift 
those men from 
America, required 
eighteen months for the job, 
even leaving nearly all their 
material behind, The defence of 
India would require vast equip- 
ment which, because of the dis- 
tance, would -be similarly slow 
en route. Who can really trust 
aid accepted after emergency 
Shall have begun? 


j te move 
1 Europe to 


Right now, before any offen- 
sive, the first military necessi- 
ty for India obviously is to 
build communications in the 
mountain areas still controlled 
from New Delhi. Roads, tele- 
graph or radio outfits, airfields 
are needed, and all along the 
hillsides a series of outposts 
constantly manned, from which 
Officers can instantly report 
news to the Indian capital. Tf 

‘India cannot build them within 
three months with present 
Con ~- 

Continued on Page 37 
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Secularism- And “Crisis 
Of Character” 


By DILIP KUMAR CHOUDHURY 


Jpn question of corruption, 

particularly in the admi- 
nistration of the country, has 
been very much in peoples 
thought for the last few years. 
Many a ‘scandal’ has agitated 
the public mind since Indepen- 
dence; and Audit Reports— 
Central and State—have point- 
ed out irregularities that are 
nothing less than corrupt prac- 
tices. The Public Accounts 
Committee and the Estimates 
Committee also have drawn 
attention to monetary trans- 
actions not above suspicion but 
it was really the .L. I. C. deal 
with Mundhra and the subse- 
quent enquiries that brought 
into focus the vague awareness 
that matters were not what 
they seemed even at the top. 
It now appears that even the 
President has felt constrained 
to mention the subject of ‘cor- 
ruption in high places’ in a 
communication to the Prime 
Minister, hinting at. the necessi- 


ty of some kind of a probe, 
particularly after the Karnal 
murder case judgment; and 


the Congress at Bangalore had 
at last to sit up and take notice 
of a situation that was impair- 
ing its good name. 


The Ultimate Weapon 


It has been said in mitiga- 
tion of this disquieting state of 
things that it is only a local 
manifestation of a world-wide 
malaise, a ‘Crisis of Character’, 
that has overtaken human 
society as an aftermath of the 
two World Wars, It may be so, 
since ‘all is fair in love and 
war’; and truth being the first 
casualty in a war, no* means 
are considered too mean to win 
‘victories’. Once victories had 
been won, appeasement of all 
kinds of appetites by means 
fair or foul stood justified to 
a conscience already grown 
elastic during the years of war. 
‘Character’ was buried seven 


‘fathoms deep, and the pursuit 


of selfish ends and success in 


VIGIL 


: ing between right and wrong, 


the pursuit acquired the hall- 
mark of ‘cleverness. But in 
countries of lost victories— 
Germany and Japan—where 
the people were faced with the 
grim problem of survival, they 
could not afford to let character | 
also ba a part of the loss and k 
girded up their loins to regain 
the lost victories in national re- 
construction. Their success 1S 
now a wonder to the world. 


We, in India, who had also 
won a victory in the battle of 
Freedom in which character 
was the ‘ultimate weapon’—we 
who had been taught by a great 
Master— that it is the means” 
that must ‘justify the end and 
not vice-versa—why we of all 
people should be the worst 
victim. of this “victors’ disease” 
is'a story for the future histo- 
rians to relate. For the 
moment, we have to regain 
that character to save ‘our 
nation from an imminent crisis, 
this time coming over the 
Himalayas, and cannot afford , 
to feel complacent and lose this 
ultimate weapon till our patrio- 
tism itself becomes. anaemic. 


Lead Kindly Light 


The Swatantra Party’s pro- 
gramme suggests a remedy for te 
this crisis of character by the 
re-establishment of Dharma, 
meaning perhaps the enthrone- 
ment of asenseof ‘duty’ in 
human relations by distinguish- 


based on certain verities of life 
that have stood .the test of 
time and history in India. But 
by what process, method or 
system, Dharma is to be re 
established has not been made: 
clear. Why it cannot be started 
here and now, without being 
tagged on to a political party's . 
programme, ‘remains a ques- 
ìon. 32 eat 


It is perhaps ‘an, iphone nt © 
weakness of human nature that — 
when an individual reaches the 
end of his physical, mental and 
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ingly the chosen way to achieve 
the goal or, if need be, to die 
in the effort. They are men who 
succour. This dependence takes can “follow right, because right 
the form of appeal, resignation, is right”, and follow it in 
surrender or prayer and engen- the scorn of consequence. But 
ders a faith in the" super- it has not been given to huma- 
natural when the natural can nity in gencral to rise to that 
mo longer be fully relied on. For height of goodness and great- 
the believers it serves very ness of character and to that 
often to show the way to recti- serenity of wisdom. 

tude and right conduct and 
helps remove weaknesses of the 
flesh or intense agony of the 
mind in distress. Thus as a 
light and a guide, or aS a 
source of solace, it is of im- 
measurable value in making 
life bearable for the vast 
masses of humanity through- 
out the world, even as a 
dose of morphia does in the 


moral resources in facing any 
crisis in life, he looks to some 
kind of outside Power for 


Yet man does not live by 
bread alone, and there is hard- 
ly any one with ‘soul so dead’ 
as not to feel at least occasion- 
ally, “I think; therefore I am!” 
And once this much is accept- 
ed, there is no escape from a 
life of the mind and spirit, an 
inner life, intangible and un- 
fathomable, transcending the 
mere physical. The sanctity of 


: ical eo x 
Ao a H wE Man the Individual, and his 
which i dae CE of right to the opportunities for 


self-expression flow from it 


automatically. 
The Idols of the Market Place 


religion, is called ‘the opium 
of the people,’ it does not, for 
that matter, lose its efficacy in 
Saving lives from utter desola- 
tion and ultimate ship-wreck. 
As for the ‘opium’, it operates 
in the life of man—even of the 
_ Communists—in more ways 
_than one, perceptibly and im- 
perceptively. It is perhaps in 
recognition of such human 
frailties: and the value of such 
‘opiums’ or Idols as ballasts, if 
nothing better, that it has been 
Said: “If there were no God, 
we should have to invent one.” 
The alternative would be, in 
Many a case, nothing else than 
' self-destruction in moments of 
utter despair, as we find hap- 
pening around us every day. 


, Because Right Is Right 


It is not denied that there are 
men who can evolve by cultiva- 
tion of the inward powers such 
Sustaining forces of reason and 
endurance in themselves as can 

ry them through the stress 
torms of life without the 
any extrancous or 


The political systems known 
as Democracy or Democratic 
Socialism have been built upon 
the recognition of such indivi- 
dual rights. Otherwise, a mere 
life in the flesh produces only 
the ‘economic man’ who, though 
physically an ‘individual’, is 
not supposed to have a mind 
of his own. He must follow the 
collective mind of the Commu- 
nity as represented by the 
Totalitarian State, or; perhaps, 
by the New Class. For him, 
Descartes’ formula will read 
thus: “They think; therefore I 
am.” The State takes the place 
of the Idol. 


_Then, in an age of science 
like ours, with ambitions to 
conquer the outward Space and 
the Planets, instead of the in- 


sities in us, we have the entire 
physical Universe as the target 
of our intellectual knowledge 
_ without caring to find out if 
there can be any inward link 
between man and the Universe 
around him. An adventurous 
journey to’ the Moon or Mars 
- in a rocket space-ship, like Dr. 
aetas e ey through the 
_ Solar sys on the wings of 
Mephistopheles, will Bae be a 
sided victory for man, the 
alancing inner powers remain- 
plored within him. 
r one calls it the ‘King- 


ate rae r 


ward passions and vile propen“ 


dom of God’ or something cise 
does not matter. It is a King- 
dom, and a more valuable king- 
dom than the Brain, and has 
been neglected so long at huma- 
nity’s peril, preventing man 
completely from turning the 
search-light inward and impell- 
ing him to place another Ido} 
on the pedestal—Discovery or 
Science. 

‘So there must be Idols of 
one kind or other for most of 
us, called by various names; 
The State, Democracy, Society, 


the Individual, and now, 
Socience here is no 
getting away from Idols— 
from one or the other of 
them, except for the gifted 


few. In India, we have our own 
new Idol in ‘Socialism’, in order 
to build up a ‘socialistic pat- 
tern of society’, and have 
placed it on the pedestal of 
‘Secularism.’ 

Our new Deity is Socialism— 
Social Integration, Social Edu- 
cation, Social Sciences, Social 
Planning, Social Welfare—all 
for a Welfare State. Add to 
this the impact of modern 
Technology on everything, and 
what follows inevitably is the 
depersonalised and over-crowd- 
ed city life, devoid of the 
human touch and human rela- 
tionship with inevitable mutual 
callousness, till we perish as 
victims to our soulless secular 
loyalties. There has been no 
time, in. a life of hurry and 
bustle, to know ourselves or 
our neighbours. Perhaps we 
believe that there will be 
enough time for it in the grave. 


In Search of an Anchor 


But on what is our Indian 
Secularism based? And our 
Democracy? That is the ques: 
tion which must be answered 
here and now if we are to over 
come this ‘crisis of character’. 
We are now in Search of a new, 
Anehor, having lost the old 
ones we are ‘wondering be- 
tween two worlds—one dead, 
the other powerless to be born’: 
That anchor was supplied bY 


Religion, till we lost faith; bY 


Morality, till we lost concience; 
by Humanism, till we lost 
Charity. Even the Religion of 
Man—as of Rabindranath 
Tagore or of the Vaishnava 


poet Chandidas—“Over all i$ 


the Truth of Man’—has bee! 
reduced to a platform 
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tude. No wonder, Dharma is on 
the run, and we are a nation 
adrift like a ship without a 
rudder in the vast sea of con- 
flicting Ideals and divided aims, 
with a crisis of character afflic- 
ting us in politics, administra- 
tion, business methods, educa- 
tional institutions,—and where 
not? 

Have we any faith in any- 
thing new-a-days? We have to 


search our hearts for an 
answer. Without faith in some 
kind of an ideal in individual 


life, apart from the idols of the 
market-place with which a 


whole people may become 
frenzied for a moment, there 
is no End to pursue; without 


the vision of some End, how- 
ever remote or dimly visible, 
there is no fixity of Means by 
which steadily to go forward 
towards achieving it; and 
without any fixity of means— 
or principles—life becomes a 
hand-to-mouth existence in 
opportunism. Thus it is that 
the relation of Means to Ends 
assumes the importance of a 
vital law for the inner life of 
man and its outward expres- 
sion in all endeavours, If any 
means, irrespective of its moral 
value, is taken to be good 
enough for a right end, the 
daily practice of vile means of 
opportunism vitiates the cha- 
racter of the man practising 
them and bedevils the very end 
for which the means were ap- 
plied. And even the holiest of 
ends, if- handled by a man 
grown vile by practising foul 
means for a length of time, 
will cease to be holy after it 
has been achieved. But a noble 
endeavour is in itself a reward, 
irrespective of success or fail- 
ure, because the pursuit of 
noble means ennobles the pur- 


` suer himself even if the end is 


not achieved. 

It is obvious that for a har- 
monious development of perso- 
nality, a man must pay equal 


‘in relation to his fellow 


attention to and be ever on 
the alert over both sides of his 
Self, the outer side of ‘doing’ 
and achieving, and the inner 
side of ‘being’ or ‘becoming’ 
better and better in the scale 
of ‘character’ every day of his 
life. There have been great 
men of action—men who 
by their ‘doings’ have made 
a dazzling place for them- 
selves in history: Napoleon, 
Stalin, Edison. There have 
been great men of com- 
templation—men who by in- 
ward illumination have ‘be- 
come’ the highest and holiest 
examples of manhood: The 
Buddha, Guru Nanak, Shri 
Ramkrishna, A combination of 
the two is a rare phenomenon 
in the human world. Yet India 
can boast of many such: 
Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma 
Gandhi, and a host of others, 
dead and alive. The latest is 
Vinoba. Somehow or other, our 
one-time reverence for such 
men did not go much below the 
skin to survive the newly 
found temptations, and we fell 
from the standard. And once 
in the wilderness, we missed 
the blazing trail and are now 
groaning under a ‘crisis of 
character.’ 


Crisis of Faith 


Character, a painful growth 
out of the inner man and a 
product of the flowering of 
individual human personality 
men, 
is doomed to perpetual ‘crisis’ 
unless placed on some deeper 
foundation than mere ‘socialis- 
tie pattern’ and ‘secularism’. 
In India, at any rate, it has to 
go back to some of the old 
moorings like the Eternal Veri- 
ties of the Truth, the Good, 
and the Beautiful. There must 
be some new incentives to the 
Good Life, and some new dete- 
rents for the Bad. The ulti- 
mate sanction of penalty and 
reward must come out of the 


inner Man, and not from the 
old concept of ‘sin’ and ‘virtue’, 
nor of hell or heaven, least of 
all, from the lure of public 
adulation or the fear of social 
opprobrium. In a world of pro- 


gressive, liberal and scientific 
education with emphasis on 
rationalism, enlightened hu- 
manity has very nearly out- 


lived the mediaeval conception 
of a Vengeful God; and how 
far they still have any faith © 
left in a Merciful One and how 
far that faith, even where. it 
may still linger, is at work in 
their daily round of life is a 
matter of surmise. But that 
dees not mean the other ex 
treme of a self-centred physl- 
cal existence. for a limited 
span of time with a philosophy 
of the finality of personal 
death. The doleful song of the 
Lotos-Eaters—“Death is the 
end of life; Ah! why should 
life all labour be?’—cannot 
sustain any individual or a 
nation for any length of time. 
To get over this ‘crisis of. 
character’ which is born out.of 
a crisis of faith, man must 
learn to place himself back on 2am 
his inner spiritual foundation Ce 
and, inspite of his political 
secularism, re-establish his rela- 
tionship ‘with the Universe, not 
merely by a contemplated phy- 
sical journey to the Moon or 
Mars, but by the realisation of 
a common inner link—through 
whatever he may choose to 
call it—Light, ‘Love, Beauty, 
Benediction, Truth, Goodness, 
the Soul or, God: something | 
that will illumine and ennoble 
all his endeavours towards the 
right end by right means— 
the Right, as far as it has 
been given to him to see the 
Right. He must develop a cos- 
mie consciousness and feel at 
one with the Infinite—and that 
must be the Last Anchor. A- 
categorical imperative to that 
End is—one must have TA 
IN SOMETHING <a 
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Africa Year 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. 


Chairman, Mi ovement for 


Xe 


Fo once we agree with Sir 
Roy Welensky. 1960 is a 
year of Destiny for Africa. The 
difference between us is this: 
Destiny is on our side, not his. 

Consider what is scheduled 
to happen this year—Nigeria, 
the most populous British terri- 
tory with its 35 million people, 
the most populous African 
territory, will become indepen- 
dent next October. 

Somalia, French Togoland, 


the French Cameroons, the Mali 


Federation. Dahomey, Mada- 
fascar become independent this 
year. 

_ The independence is qualified 
In some cases. The French 
Cameroons neighbouring Nige- 
ria. is celebrating independence 

with its Parliament dissolved, 
with civil war in its own terri- 

_ tory, and with an exile Gov- 
ernment operating from Gui- 
= nea! The Prime Minister is 
iust as much a stooge of 
France now as when the 
Cameroons “was a French 
Colony. i 
The Mali: Federation. linking 
West Africa with the northern 
deserts. Dahomey. a coastal 
_ neighbour of Ghana. and Mada- 
gasca an island Jarger than 
France to the south-east of 
_ Africa, are opting out of the 
Panen Community, but they 
‘Sign treaties with Paris 
r a common policy in foreign 
defence and trade. The 
representatives will. do 


Colonial Freedom 


aga was Africa’s “Zone of 
Silence.” Not a word came 
through of African struggle. 
And now! Already the Bel 
gians have promised internal 
Self-government next year and 
independence within four years, 
Not enough. The African 
movements demand indepen: 
dence this year. 


There was one difficulty on 
the African side. Some of the 
regions wanted to become in: 
dependent States. The national 
movement near the mouth of 
the Congo wanted a new state 
uniting their tribe across the 
French and Portuguese fron- 
tiers. Piece 

Representatives of the main 


African movements have now 
met in conference and have 
decided in favour of six auto. 
nomous states federated in a 
TJnion of Central African Re 
publics. Union with the peo. 
ples in the French Congo and 
Portuguese Angola must wait; 
but when the New Africa, des. 
troying the old artificial im. 
perial frontiers, emerges, this 
natural solidarity will come, 
The King of Belgium and the 
Belgian Minister for the Congo 
have met the African leaders, 
They have heen left in no 
doubt about their determina. 
tion. A round-table com 
ference is to be held in Brus. 
sels, It is possible that 1960 
will see the inauguration of 
the Union of Central African 
Republics. 
Na ENE 
One has only to look at the 
map of Africa, which we sug. 
gest you do, to realise the 
Significance of this develop. 
ment. 
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When Nigeria and the Bel 
gian Congo become indepen. 
dent, a great belt of politically 
free nations will extend across 
Central Africa, passing through 
the Sudan and stretching to 
the Indian Ocean through 
Ethiopia and Somalia. The 
existence of these independent 
African States must profound- 
ly affect the future of British 
East and Central Africa. 


This will not be the only 
creative influence on these 
territories. The big step for- 
ward foreshadowed for Tanga- 
nyika and Uganda must have 
deep reactions in Kenya, 
Nyasaland and the Rhodesias. 
John Stonehouse writes about 
Tanganyika elsewhere.. The 
proposals for Uganda are 
equally encouraging. A Legisla- 
ture of 76 members is to be 
elected by universal franchise 
on a common roll for Africans, 
Asians and Europeans. ‘There 
are to be three nominated 
officials among the Ministers— 
Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General and Finance Minister, 
—but they will not last long. 
Perhaps the best thing about 
this plan is that the Asians re- 
jected any ‘suggestion of mino- 
rity privileges. Relations bet- 
ween Africans and Asians in 
Uganda have not always been 
good. This Asian gesture should 
encourage trust and co-opera- 
tion. 


The unhappy feature in 
Uganda is the opposition to 
these proposals by the Kabaka 
(King) and traditionalists in 
Buganda, the strongest of the 
regions. They want Buganda 
to be autonomous. It should be 
possible to establish an asso- 
ciation with the central Legis- 
lature which would permit the 
distinctive personality of Bug- 
anda to remain. The African 
leaders should get together and 
try to‘solve this problem for 
the sake, not only of thelr 
country, but its wider influence 
in Hast and Central Africa. 


This is certainly the year of 
Destiny for Central Africa. In 
October the constitutional con- 
ference meets to decide the 
future of its Huropean-domi- 
nated Federation. but. before 
then. the ill-fated Commission. 
initiated by the British Govern- 
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ment, is to make recommenda- 
tions. The Commission will be 
boycotted by all the African 
organisations and not a Single 


representative African will 
give evidence. It will. gather 
the opinions only of the 


spokesmen of less than 300,000 
Europeans whilst seven million 
self-respecting Africans boy- 
cott its proceedings. It is doom- 
ed to ignoble failure. 


We rejoice wholeheartedly in 
the decision of the Labour 
Party to decline to be re- 
presented on the Commission. 
The terms of reference exclude 
the only solution which Afri- 
cans will accept—-secession 
from the Federation. Thev de- 
mand. in Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhode- 
sia, the right to determine 
their own future by universal 
franchise and independence. 
Only then will they consider 
the association of territories. 
and the association may weil 
be extended to Tanganyika and 
Uganda and other independent 
countries. Africans claim the 
right to re-draw the map of 
Africa themselves. 


The British Government has 
substituted for the three “decl- 
ine-with-no-thanks” Labour 
members of the Commission. 
two ex-members of the Labour 
Party and one ex-colonial 
Governor, 


We are sorry for Sir Ardern- 
Clarke. He was, within the 
limitations of his circum- 
stances, a good’ Governor of 
the Gold Coast. But we know 
that no African will accept 
Sir Hartley Shawcross and 
Mr. Aidan Crawley as repre- 
sentatives of Labour or any 
political opinion. They may 
be distinguished in their own 
spheres, but they have no 
political significance. 


Before the October constitu- 
tional conference, the Labour 
Party: will prepare its own 
proposals. Already a Working 
Party is at work. We hone it 
will initiate an independent 
Commission, uninhibited by 
restrictive terms of reference, 
which will proceed to Central 
Africa to prepare its own re- 
commendations. African re- 
presentatives have themselves 
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ain. Gurukul | 


_apartheid. 


and African 
evi- 
dence of liberal-minded uro- 
peans in Central Arica, would 
make its report far more re- 
presentative than any report 


proposed this., 
evidence. as well as the 


by the Government Com- 
mission. 
Meanwhile, we must em- 


phasise our demand for the 
release of Dr. Banda and all 
the detainees (unless the 
Government will charge them 
publicly in the Courts), the 
restoration of democratic free- 
doms in Nvasaland and the 
Rhodesi2s. and the immediate 
recognition of the right of the 
African populations to majority 
representation in their Legis- 
latures. i 


This vear of Destiny for 
Africa. We must include in our 
review the two most critical 
areas at the two extremes of 
the Continent—Algeria and the 
Union of South Africa. 


Is there hope of justice and 
peace in Algeria? Onlv if de 
Gaulle negotiates with the 
Algerian representatives not 
only the terms of a Cease Fire 
but also the international 
supervision of the plebiscite 
for self-determination. 


South Africa. There are more 
hepeful signs. First the realisa- 
tion by progressive Europeans 
in the Union that ‘apartheid’ 
means doom and a dead end. 
The second, the extending sup- 
port outside South Africa for 
the boycott of South African 
goods as'a protest against 

We congratulate the Labour 
Party and the Trades Union 
Congress. We congratulate the 
Liberal Party. They are reflect- 
ing the conscience of Britain 
in endorsing the boycott. 


But, above all, our congra- 
tulations go to the Labour 
Party for its decision to make 
1960 “Africa Year.” Africans 


themselves are making it that. 
i ia 


We 
solidarity, in solidarity for all 


that is best in humanity—free- — 


dom, eauality, brotherhood. 
The Year of Destiny. The = 

Year which decides that Africa 

will be free. ak 
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Some Notes On The Indian Press 


Too Much, 


ES OMETE in the March of 
j 1956, I was working on the 
editorial staff of a small daily 
in an American small town. 
The town had a population of 
about 15,000 and the paper 
was ‘taken in almost every 
home. It did not, however, pub- 
lish as much foreign news as 
Indian newspapers do; but it 
3 contained columns after 
columns of news which might 
appear unimportant to an out- 
sider, but were apparently of 
great interest to the commu- 
; nity, When a gitlior a boy of 
ne the locality got engaged or 
married, there was always a 
report with: pnotograpns. News 
of the city hall were regularly 
covered in great detail. The 
court was on a regular beat, 
but the editorial policy was to 
play down crime. which was 
i scarce, anyway in that peace- 
= - iul community, 
It ‘was altogether a little 
town with a little newspaper 
} which had an editorial staff of 
} about eight people, more than 
half of them women. It was, as 
they say, a cushy job for me 
until the tornado hit a town 
within a distance of about 15 
miles. off the main highway. 


I was sleeping late in the 
morning when the telephone 
Tang, It was the City Editor on 
_ the other side of the line. 

Could I come to the 
' Office immediately? One of 

the girls had gone over 
to the site to gather 
ts about the range of des- 
on, but another member 
staff should go imme- 
to sniff around for fea- 


D it literally 
tographer af 


Too Little 
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which were to fill four to six 
columns wide space at the 
bottom of the front page for 
over a week. 


These news items may at 
first appear insignificant, but 
in print they had a high reader- 
ship. One news item, for jns- 
tance, described the peculiar 
behaviour of the tornado which 
killed and injured thousands, 
but did not wake up the dead— 
houses across the street Jay in 
ruins while tall trees around a 
cemetery stood erect, leaves 
shaking in the breeze. There 
was the story of a mud-splat- 
tered Buick standing by the 
Side of an equally battered toy 
car—both near a basement, 
wide-open like an odd-looking 
trench, There were other such 
stories and many more. The 
statistics of the tornado were 
collected in a matter of a day 
and the report occupied front 
page only for a day. But the 
stories of human suffering, its 
pathos as weli as comedy 
(there was the story of how a 
car with the speeding tornado 
in hot pursuit just ahead 
until, by good fortune, the 
tornado swerved from the high. 
way) continued‘to appear and 
engross readers’ attention. 


At the other extreme, I can 
cite the coverage in general in 
the Indian Press of the recent 
floods in West Bengal. Day 
after day, the news reports 
contained arithmetical figures, 
place names and quotations of 
high officials and dull “eye 
witness” accounts, There were 
press briefings by officials after 
officials and what the newsmen 
were told were converted into 
reports on their jaded type. 
writers. Perhaps the best, illus- 
‘tration of the typical Indian 
attitude was the correspondent 
of a well-known national daily 
_who, caught hurrying along the 
‘Street, told me that he prefer. 
red staying put in Calcutta to 
going out to flood-hit districts 


as “all the information regard. 
ing the floods will ultimately 
converge here.” 


He was right, in his own 
way; but he was living in’ tho 
jop-sided world of what J 
would like to call “round-up” 
reporting which no longer 
monopolises newspaper pages 
in the more advanced countries: 
He certainly does not represent 
the human sympathy and ad 
venture which produced an 
Ernie Fyle, who revolutionised 
war reporting in America or a 
“Long River’ who won immor- 
tal fame in Chinese Journalism 
by covering floods. 


The situation in India has 
certainly improved in the past 
few years; and essays at fea 
ture stories appear in Indian 
newspapers more frequently 
now than, say, a decade ago. 
There is an awareness that a 
newspaper is not merely a 
string of teleprintered stories 
from the far and near, press 
handouts and. political harangu- 
es, but that it is a . warm, 
living organism, 
by people with brain and heart, 
hands and eyes. ‘This aware- 
ness has, in recent years, bro- 
ken through in sporadic 


attempts at first-hand human- 


interest stories. The scope of 
this article does not permit a 
detailed analysis of this new- 
fangled interest in feature 
Stories in Indian dailies. But, 
it is relevant to note that these 


feature stories tend to be lite-, 


rary than “newsy”, and in ver- 
nacular journalism, the ten- 
dency is to turn wildly rheto- 
rical. fl 


One of the causes for out 
failure in livelier types of jour- 
nalism is perhaps the lack of a 
professional tradition in Indian 
newspapers. Indian journalism 
has been a tool of Indian 
nationalism and this . fact. 
while giving it a certain moral 
strength and a sense of mis 
sion, nibbled away variety a0 
colour, - ae 


The nationalist tradition of 
Indian newspapers also made 
us ultra-sensitive to the ouv 
side world. Before Indepe? 
dence, we used to be excite 
by praise from any Tom, DiC 
and Harry from aboad and 2? 


put together - 
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$ | unimportant writer like 

| Katherine Mayo could excite 

| disproportionately intense and 
nel lingering wrath in Indian news- 
e | papers. Generally speaking, we 
Ig looked abroad for objects of 
D | our love or hatred and when 
y l freedom came and with it, the 
N o) neutralism of Nehru which, 
ss after all, is a simple by-product 
| of the Cold War being fought 
a by others, we still kept one eye 
n | cocked and one ear pricked to- 
d 4 wards the more powerful coun- 
A tries beyond our frontiers. Our 
hi defensive posture continued 
7" even after * Independence. 

Í An ieee lead me to believe 
5 | that the massive pre-ponder- 
st | ance of foreign news, received 
T | mostly through foreign-owned 
a and _foreign-operated news 
ly | agencies, is not so much a 
5 N measure of an intellectual 
` sense of internationalism as of 
2 { a hang-over of a national in- 
5 d feriority complex, We are still 
4 | unduly sensitive to foreign cri- 
D | ticisms and opinions of this 
uw “great country in the Hast” 
3 | and at a time when we are 
t, MEIE TES 
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The Name 
that stands 
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dependent on outsiders for our 
economic progress, daily news- 
papers’ continuing attention to 
foreign news may deserve sym- 
pathy, but not praise. Since 
most of the foreign news print- 
ed in Indian newspapers in 
general are sourced in foreign 
news agencies and correspon- 
dents, I wonder whether it is 
even diplomatic of us to point 
a proud finger to the large 
proportion of foreign news in 
Indian newspapers. And yet, 
most Indian newspapermen 
take pride .in the fact that 
Indian papers print more 
foreign news than their Ameri- 
can and European counter- 
parts—a fact brought out 
by a survey made by the Inter- 
national Press Institute a few 
years ago. 

While our long nationalist 
tradition explains the pre- 
sence of large doses of 
foreign news in Indian news- 
papers, a lack of profes- 
sional tradition is perhaps res- 
ponsible for the comparative 
paucity of human-interest 
stories. Edward Shils of the 


TRADITIONS .... 


Rooted, as it is in the hoary past of our 
Textile Industry in India today is the bigg 
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University of Chicago, however, 
offers a curious explanation 
of the lack of interest in fea- 
ture stories in India. I do not 
agree with his view, but what 
he says is at least interesting 
and can be the starting point- 
of a heated discussion on tea“ 
cups. 


“Indian intellectuals who 
work in offices,” Shils (who 
recently conducted a survey of 
Indian intellectuals) writes, 
“can be extraordinarily unper- 
ceptive of their subordinates, 
utterly unempathie about their 
responses and problems. They 
cannot enter the minds of their 
fellow-countrymen. The Indian 
intellectual’s social blindness is 
manifested in the Indian press 
in the extraordinarily small 
amount - of human interest 
material or political or social 
reportage.” 


I think Shils was too facile 
in his generalisation, in the 
way we are too glib in congra- 
tulating ourselves for a large 
amount of foreign news in our 
newspapers. 


ancient land, the 
est ‘National Industry. 


SWADESHI, the biggest cotton mill of Northern India, has 


NiS the rare honour of being one of the biggest Textile Units of Asia. 
à 
SAREES SWADESHI symbolises the spirit of Swadeshi and carries . 
with it the richest traditions in Indian Textiles. 
DHOTIS 
3 i S SWADESHI fabrics are equally popular in India and abroad, 
ee r because of their radiant finish, glowing range of colours, incom- 
FLANNELS parable quality and lasting stuff. 
x Š 
CANVAS SWADESHI fabrics are priced lower than their counter- 
N GS parts in the market and are suited to all tastes) and pockets. ar 
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: ‘hich S Swadeshi Cotton Mills Company Limited, 

i Cotti M C m Limited, Pondicherry Swades! n s Com mite: k 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co Naini, The Berar Swadeshi Vanaspati, Shegaon. x 7 ee 
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: : | Economy g Trends In 1959 


By AMALANKUR SEN 


AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


(NER a serious set-back in 
the drought year of 1957: 
58, agricultural output in India 
reached new peaks in 1958-59. 
The general index improved by 


$ 3 14.3 per cent—from 114.6 in 
ag 1957-58 to 131.0 in 1958-59 (1949- 
f: j 50=100). The all-time record 


output of foodgrains in 1958-59, 
amounting to 73 million tons, 
beat the earlier record in 1956- 
57. Both rice and wheat touched 
individual peaks in this bumper 
crop year. In the non-food 
group, index of production rose 
to 136.6 in 1958-59 from 127.8 
. in the previous year. Oilseeds. 
plantation crops, and sugarcane 
improved their position. Due to 
adverse weather, cotton yield 
‘declined a little—to 47.05 lakh 
bales in 1958-59 from 47.39 lakh 
$ bales in the previous year. in 
_ jute, , a record crop of 5.2 
million bales was produced in 
1958-59 and a quantity of 
10,000 tons had also been ex- 
\ ported (expected export sur- 
| plus this season: 90,000 tons) 
In jute the country has achiev- 

: ed self-sufficiency. 


Population in India is likely 
to reach 470 million or 480 
million by the end of ‘Third 
Hive Year Plan. To keep pace 
with the rising demand, it is, 
_ therefore, suggested that the 
Third Plan target of foodgrains 
should be tentatively 110 
million tons. The official endea- 
vour has been directed towards 
“achieving greater yield through 
_ intensive and extensive methods 
0 tion. Emphasis has 
On co-operative farm- 
e suitable organisa- 
in agriculture, 


_ PRODUCTION 
rate of increase 


1958. During the first half of 
the year, increases in output in 
some industries (as compared 
to the corresponding period in 


the previous year) were as 
follows: pig iron and ferro- 
alloys (25 per cent), finished 


steel (22 per cent), automobiles 
(25 per cent) and electricity 
(19 per cent), Installation of 
capacity in a number of new 
industries and expansion in 
young industries were the 
major sources of the good pace 
in industrial production in 
1959. Cloth production in the 
first 9 months of 1959 (3,688 
m. yds.) was a little lower 
than that in the corresponding 
period of 1958. This stagnation 
in production was largely due 
to shortage of raw cotton and. 
unless the deficiency is made 
up, a cloth famine is very 
likely to develop in 1960, be- 
cause of unusual demand from 
overseas cloth markets and 
traders’ propensity to hoard. 
The production in hessian, sack- 
ing and other jute goods also 
went up in 1959. The sugar 
industry output was lowered—- 
to 14.29 lakh tons in the first 
6 months of 1959 from 14.72 
lakh tons in the corresponding 
period in 1958,. Cement’s per- 
formance was bright: 3.36 m. 
tons in Jan-June, 1959 as 
against 3.24 m. tons in Jan.- 
June, 1958. Iron and steel dis- 
played distinct improvement. 
The average production per 
month in the first 6 months of 
1959 was 187,000 tons as com- 


‘pared to 151,100 tons in 1958. 


Commissioning of three steel 
plants in the public sector was 
completed in 1959, the last 
being that in Durgapur. First 
Bhilai and then Rourkela began 
to produce pig iron and in the 
later part of the year, some of 
the plants started producing 
billets, sheets and other types 
of steel. With an eye to deve- 


loping  steel-using industries 
{such as. engineering and 
-™achinemaking industries), 


the planners contemplated that 


the Third Plan target should 
ten million tons (Second 


Plan: six million tons), even 
though representatives of pri. 
vate sector in steel aired their 
apprehension that the target 
would be in excess of actual 
demand. 


PRICE TRENDS 


Rise in wholesale prices was 
persistent throughout 1959, ty 
food articles, the price index 
stood at 117.3 (Base: 1952-538= 
100) in the week ending on 
19.12.59, whereas just a year 
ago it was 113.0. The rise was 
more pronounced in the case 
of industrial raw materials: 
from 112.2 to 126.1 in the rele. 
vant period. In all commodities 
the rise was from 111.2 to 117.2, 
On the other hand, the working 
class cost of living index rose 
from 161 in January, 1959 
(1944=100) to 173 in Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


The price rise was due mainly 
to deficit financing, which in 
four years of the Second Plan 
would aggregate to Rs. 1,200 
crores, of which the higher pro- 
portion of unutilised deposits 
in banks was a good indicator. 
Secondly, wholesalers’ pro- 
pensity to hold stocks, specially 
foodgrains, was no less res- 
ponsible for this uptrend in 
prices, on ‘which even the 
bumper harvest of 1958-59 
failed to make any impression. « 
Widespread flood also gave 
filip to rising prices. The 
Government measures such as 
compulsory procurement, credit 
restrictions, distribution of 
foodgrains through fair price 
shops, put up some sort of 
weak resistance to run-away 
prices. The scheme of State 
Trading in foodgrains as 
finally adopted by the Govern- 
ment was critically viewed as 
an ineffectual weapon to fight 
increase in food prices, not 
withstanding: the official an: 
nouncement with regard to 4 
bigger buffer-stock in the year: 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In the first ten months ot 
1959, trade gap in merchandis? 
stood at Rs. 172.22 crores. e% 
ceeding the figure of the corres- 
ponding: period of 1958 by RS: 
3427 crores. This widening % 
trade gap was due mainly 
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imports; which rose by BS — 
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43.32 crores to Rs. 671.61 crores, 
while exports recorded a lower 
increase of Rs. 9.05 crores. The 
increase in imports stemmed 
largely from the needs of deve- 
lopmental economy. This may 
pe gauged from the fact that 
import of machinery and trans- 
port materials constituted 
nearly half the total imports. 
The Government relaxed to 
some extent the earlier policy 
of heavy pruning of imports 
and allowed essential imports to 
maintain the flow of raw 
materials to the industries. But 
a part of the increase in im- 
ports was certainly avoidable. 
For example, the import of 
food could be much reduced, 
had the aim of higher agricul- 
tural production been more 
enthusiastically pursued and. 
as regards spare components 
of machinery, the dependence 
on imports should have been 
less than what it was, if the 
authorities could take measures 
in time to produce them 
indigenously, 


The main items which contri- 
buted to increase in exports 
were: cotton textiles, leather 
manufacture and hessian cloth. 
The export off-take of cloth 
leaped to the surprising height 
of 521.59 m. yds in the first 
three quarters of 1959 (perfor- 
mance in the full year of 1958: 
541 m. yds). The 1959 total may 
reach, and even exceed, 750 m. 
yds. Earning from tea dropped 
to Rs. 60 crores during 
January to August 1959 from 
Rs. 74 crores in the same 
period of 1958. Traditional ex- 
ports except in textiles faced 
severe competition, whereas 
new export possibilities opened 
up in engineering industries. 
Export of ceiling fans and foot- 
wear registered a significant 
increase. 200 export items were 


freed from export control 
during. 1958-59. As regards 
direction of trade, the U- K., 


claiming 26 per cent of our 
exports in the first 9 months 
of 1959, topped the list of coun- 
tried we export to. Then came 
Japan and the USSR. In the 
import list of countries the 
U.S.A. took the first place (Rs. 
130.9 crores of U.S. goods 
were imported during January 
to August, 1959); next two 
places were occupied respec: 
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tively by the U. K. and West 
Germany. 
MONEY MARKET 

Large expansion of money 
supply characterised the 
market in 1959. With sizable 
additions to deposits and ad- 
vances, the banks’ liquidity im- 
proved greatly, indicating a 
plethora of investible resour- 
ces. This climate encouraged 
the banks to invest more in 
Government securities. The 
total subscription to Central 
Government loans amounted to 


Rs. 183.84 crores in 1959 
(1958 figure; Rs. 141.9 crores) 
and the State | Government 
loans rose to over Rs, 100 
crores from Rs, 62.7 crores 
in 1958. The sale of Tea- 
sury Bills was on a bigger 


scale than in 1958. Small sav- 
ings, however, declined by Rs. 
8.55 crores in the first 9 months 
of 1959 as compared to the 
collections in the corresponding 
period of 1958. Increase in 
money supply to the tune of 
Rs. 150 crores was in evidence 
upto November, 1959 (upto 
November, 1958: Rs. 77 crores). 
Over and above this., the 
foreign exchange reserves of 
Reserve Bank of India stood as 
high as Rs. 208.79 crores on 
December 18, 1959 as compared 
to Rs. 188.65 crores in Decem- 
ber last year. This improve- 
ment was due to generous 
foreign assistance and rise in 
exports. The amount (Rs. 90 
crores), of deficit financing bet- 
ween December 1958 to Decem- 
ber 1959 was, consequently, a 
low one—as low as one-third of 
the amount provided for in the 
budget. 

The stock market was in a 
boom condition. The confidence 
of the private investors re- 
turned. as indicated by the 
over-all rise of 16% in’ security 
prices. The investors showed 
predilection for investing in 
shares of new enterprises and 
those with potentialities of 
capital appreciation than in 
those of older and established 
companies, even though the 
latter promised better returns. 
The all-India index number for 
variable dividend industrial 
securities moved up from 136.4 
to 158.2 over the year. 

: SECOND PLAN Ž 

The prospects of foreign 
assistance and domestic re- 
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sources having been bright in 
the year, the planners took an 
optimistic view of the success 
of the Second Plan. The strains 
and stresses of the first two 
years'of the Plan, led the plan- 
ners to decide on November. 
1958 in favour of a reduction 
of Rs. 300 crores in the original 


Public Sector outlay of 
Rs. 4,800 crores. Taking the 
expenditure in 1959-60 at 


Rs. 1,092 crores the outlay 
in the’ first 4 years of 
the Plan may amount to Rs 
3,550 crores. It is thus expect- 
ed that the reduced outlay 
of Rs. 4500 crores for the 
five years of the Plan 
may be reached, though, 
in terms of 1952-53 prices, this 
would mean a fulfilment of a 
Rs. 4,000 crores outlay. The 
deficit financing in the first 4 
years of the Plan would 
reach Rs, 1,100 crores thus 
giving rise to the apprehen- 
sion that the 5-year total of 
Rs. 1,200 crores cannot now 
be avoided. On the other hand. 
the total external assistance 
during the Second Plan, includ- 
ing P. L. 480 aid, would come 
to about Rs.1,465 crores. Of 
this Rs 125 crores would be 
carried over to the next Plan. 
since; this amount shall not be 
utilised due to a part of assis- 
tance having been tied to speci- 
fic projects which will not be 
completed during the Second 


Plan. A paradoxical situation + 


in this context is created by 
the fact that. because of rising 
tempo of development, we will 
still need Rs. 140 crores in the 
last year of the Plan to imple- 
ment the Plan-core to the full. 
This gap is, however, expected 
to be fulfilled through a fur- 
ther measure of foreign aid. 
What is a more discouraging 
feature of the whole situation 
is that the 5% annual increase 
in national income originally 


expected by the planners will 


not be fulfilled and. the pros- 
pect of a “per caput” 


short of expectation. The posi- 
tion of national income during 
1958-59 was Rs 11570 crores 
(1957-58: Rs. 10.830 crores; 1956- 
57: Rs 11.000 crores), 


real in; 
come rise of 18% will thus fall © 


The ia 
rate of investment as expres: 
Sed as a percentage of the 
national income would be 10.7 — 
at the end of the Second Plan | 
Pee, Seas eae a 


whereas in the First Plan the, 
rise was from 5 to 7. 

‘As for the Third Five Year 
Plan, the official thinking dur- 
ing 1959 was to pitch the out- 
lay target to a tentative height 
of Rs. 10,000 crores, the pros- 
pects of foreign aid, domestic 
saving and investment having 
displayed an improved outlook. 
Twenty-three Working Groups 
under the Planning Commis: 
sion are at work suggesting in- 
dividual targets. Tentative tar- 
gets for foodgrains, some casn 
crops, “per caput” availabilitv 
of food and cloth, irrigation 
projects and areas, steel and 
industrial machinery, and coal 
output have been suggested. 
The guiding line in the Third 
Plan, as the Planning Commis: 
sion thinks, would be to make 
the economy as self-sustaining 
as possible. The official policy 
will be guided by the need to 
achieve larger saving and in- 
vestment, larger taxation and 
‘Jarger production, while keep- 
ing down the price-line through 
anti-inflationary measures and 

_ making greater efforts for pro- 
ear. moting exports. The prospect 
ih for external assistance for the 
aca Third Plan has been heighten- 
ed by the decision of the World 
Bank to send to India firstly 
some of the top financiers of 
the world and then its own 
technical mission to study both 
the economic needs and the re- 
' quisites for foreign assistance. 
The Soviet Government has al- 
-ready offered a credit of Rs 
180 crores for the Third Plan. 
' Attempts are being made by 
_ both the Indian Government 
and the Government of the U. 
S. A. to create suitable atmos- 
phere for foreign private in- 
-vestment so that more U. S. 
usinessmen may be interested 


to the immediate future, 
ouflook on the whole has 

1. some silver lining. 
efforts to increase 
y and savings will 
th steel pro- 
th 
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John Masefield 


By J. H. 


B. PEEL 


Dr. John Masefield O.M., Poet Laureate of England, is one 


of the most eminent poets of our time. 


In this article another 


English poet, who has known Masefield for many years, writes 


of the Laureate’s adventurous 


impressions of his poetry and prose. 


82nd birthday on June ist. 


JON MASEFIELD’S books 
are read throughout the 
English-speaking world, and 
many admirers of them will 
know the story of his adven- 
turous life. Of the man him- 
self, it will do to say that he 
was (in his own words) “born 
in the little country town of 
Ledbury, in Herefordshire” and 
that, after an eventful youth as 
a seaman in sailing ships, he 
returned to England, and re- 
solved to become a story-teller 
in verse and prose. 

As a young man he met the 
poet Swinburne, and was the 
friend of Thomas Hardy, W.B. 
Yeats, Walter de la Mare, W. 
H. Hudson, and many other 
eminent writers. In 1911 he 
published a book-length poem, 
‘The Everlasting Mercy’—the 


beyond 1959. The private sec- 
tor itself will be more enthused 
to produce and expand, now 
that the prospects of more pro- 
fits have appeared in the hori- 
zon. Larger funds in the banks 
and the money market will 
give fillip to the propensity to 
invest. The scene of exports 
may reflect new, non-tradition- 
al lines of development. There 
is, however, likelihood that in 
1960 the agricultural produc- 
tion may not be blessed with 
the same luck as that of 
1958-59 which was an excep- 
tional monsoon year. The up- 
ward rise in prices is likely to 
continue throughout 1960. On 
the Government side, a close 
watch is needed on the infla- 
tionary situation so that both 
personal and industrial costs 
may be maintained at a 
reasonable level. A greater 
stress will be laid on the neces- 


sity to tap internal resources 
_ all the more and to promote ex- 


ports in new lines. 


life, and 


. adventurous 


offers some personal 
Masefield will celebrate his 
i —Editor, VIGIL, 


story of a criminal who became 
converteğ to a wiser way of 
life — which,- with its bold use 
of everyday idiom, won imme- 
diate fame. 


Becomes Poet Laureate 


During the 1914 War Mase. 
field served at Gallipoli, and in 
1930 he succeeded Robert 
Bridges as Poet Laureate of 
England. The office of Poet 
Laureate is many centuries old. 
The holder of it, who is appoint- 
ed by the Sovereign, has often 
—but not always—been a 
great poet. Some people in 
every age have helittled both 
the Laureate and Laureate- 
ship, but an office that has 
been held by Dryden, 
worth, Tennyson, and Bridges 
will stand four-square to.the 
east wind of mockery. 

The Laureate himself receives 
no salary and performs no 
specific duties, but by reason 
of his office he becomes a dis- 
tinguished Court official, and 
as a rule he will write a poem 
to mark some great national 
event. Masefield himself has 
composed two moving elegies 
to the memory of King George 
V and King George VI. 


Friendly and Approachable 


Nowadays he lives with his 
wife and daughter in the vill 
age of Clifton Hampden, at the 
foot of the Chiltern Hills, eight 
miles from Oxford.: He’ is 2 
Membér of the coveted Orde! 
of Merit; a Doctor of Litera 
ture of the University of O% 
ford; and President of the 
Society of Authors. He remains 
the most friendly and appro 
‘chable of men, always eager to 
help young writers. His ow? 
youth, amon# 
ships and sailors, ensured that 
he never became. merely 
book-worm or an aesthete. 
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is a lover of country life, a 
zealous patriot, and (in his 
own words) “a simple Christian 
man.” Despite his age he re- 
mains active, still writing 
poetry and prose. 


The Poet Laureate has pub- 
lished more than 60 books— 
novels, poems, autobiography, 
translations, short stories, 
travel—and were I approaching 
his work for the first time, I 
would start with ‘The Everlast- 
ing Mercy’, which isa novel in 
verse, set in the English coun- 
tryside. Its exciting plot—of 
jealousy, violence, drunkenness 
—is also an allegory of man’s 
eternal self-conflict, the better 
against the worse. 


“A Man Speaking to Men” 


Among his novels I like best 
‘The Bird Of Dawning’, which 
describes æ shipwreck and the 
survivors’ ordeals in an open 
boat. Here, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, Masefield is “a man 
speaking to men” and a sailor 
writing of the sea. Without 
employing the excessive vio- 
lence and cruditv which obsess 
some contemnorary novelists, 
Masefield evokes horror, hera- 
ism. and tragedy. And—?gain 
unlike some of his contem- 
poraries—he remembers that 
life contains laughter as well 
as tears. As an old sailor. I 
commend this book to all who 
love the sea. 


Of his books of reminiscen- 
ces, I like best ‘So Long To 
Learn’, which appeared only a 
few years ago. In it he des- 
cribes his country childhood 
and the early years as an un- 
known writer in London. I do 
not know another prose book 
which so vividly depicts the 
first dawn of poetry in the 
heart of a pre-destined port; 
and. of course. there is a his- 
torie interest in his cameos of 
William Morris, Thomas Hardy, 
and W. B. Yeats. 


Of children’s books “The Box 
of Delights’ is perennially so 
‘enchanting that the B.B.C. has 
adapted it as a play. To 
bockish readers I commend 
‘William Shakespeare’ a short 
critical appreciation so valuable 
that, although it first appeared 
more than 40 years ago, it has 
lately been reprinted to meet 
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the demands of students and 


scholars. . These, then, are a 
few sign-posts to guide the 
newcomer on his exploration 


of a prolific writer. 

Wider exploration will reveal 
that Masefield delights to de- 
pict character in action; that 
his poetry embraces nature 
lyrics, rollicking ballads, and a 
number of sonnets—concern- 
ing the mysteries of life and 
love and death—which are 
among the great poems of the 


English-speaking jworld. His 
prose achieves a courteous 
clarity beyond the reach of 


fading fashion, and his life- 
work in poetry'has mastered 
many metres. 


Stature as a Writer 


What, finally, is Masoefield’s 
stature as a writer? Time alone 
will answer'that question; and 
since the enjoyment of art is 
fundamentally a matter of 
temperament, not even Time 
will speakiwith one voice. Like 
all prolific authors, Masefield 


Continued 


equinment, she must 
foreign aid at once. 

National pride and indepen- 
dence are all very well in spirit, 
but to keep’ hold of indepen- 
dence in fact one needs foreign 
co-operation in practice. For in 
this world, in which warfare is 
never between any two nations 
alone but is always inter- 
national both in origin and in 
consequences, the only work- 
able security is the protection 
offered by the world communi- 
ty as a whole. 

TIn the short run this means 
greatly increased co-operation 
immediately with any nations 
willing to work with you—even 
atthe cost of mutual accommo- 
dation of one another’s wishes 
and especially an alteration of 
one anather’s metheds, so that 
each friendly country may meet 
these demands which. coming 
from the other,. always seem 
unreasonable. 3 

In the long run it means 
greatly increased urgency for 
organized strength in the 
United Nations—increased poli- 
tical power for the General 
Assembly, increased 
power if necessary. 


get 
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has sometimes written below 
his best; once or twice; far be- 
low iit. Nevertheless, Masefield 
at his best is a fine artist; and 
I am persuaded that, in the 
future, most ‘readers will con- 
firm what is already a majo- 
rity verdict. 

Without shirking the horrors 
of life, or the depravity of men, 
Masefield has retained faith in 
life and in the simple goodness 
of brave hearts striving to live 
decently. More than ‘most men, 
and more than some writers, 
his own life has met and 
mastered evil, has welcomed 
and received joy. His report 
on experience is expressed so 
directly and clearly that it may 


be understcod: without 
reference to notes . or to an 
allusive erudition. For that 


reason, and because ‘he sees 
life steadily and sees it whole, 
Masefield has already laid hold 
of what Joseph!Conred called 
“the artist’s richest treasure, 
which is in the hearts of men 
and women.” 


from Page 25 


If a family at the end of 
your village picks up its fence 
and moves it, thereby stealing 
twenty yards of their neigh- 
kours’ land, you know what 
both families must do. They 
must go toa court of law, 
must state their claims and 
argue their rights, and must n 
the end submit to the judg- 
ment handed down by the jury 
and the judge and enforceable 
by the police, 


The Chinese aggression dra: 
matizes. our need for that 
method ìn the settlement of 
conflicts between neighbouring 
notions. If we are to construct 
the courts and legislatures 
for this method, we must bear 
in mind certain principles; that — 
the human race is interdens 
dent; that all peoples round the ©” 
world are involved în each 
country's life: that without re- 
cognition of the value of every 
individnals richt to self:deve. 
lopment in fresdom, an orderi 
peace _wonld not be i 
attaining; that without retogn 
‘tion of our ‘worldwide shai 
humanity, no peace is 
able at all. ee 
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A Centenary Tribute 


Chekhov- Hie Mind 
And Art 


By Z. PAPERNY — 


The most important point about the creative work of Anton 
Chekhov, so beautifully expressed by Virginia Woolf in her “The 
Russian Point of View”, is unfortunately ignored by Paperny. 
We quote a few lines from Mrs. Woolf: “Tchekov, too, is aware 
of the evils and injustices of the social state; the condition of 
the peasants appals him, but the reformer’s zeal is not his—that 
is not the signal for us to stop. The mind interests him 
enormously; he is a most subtle and delicate analyst of human 
relations. But again, no; the end is not there. Is it that he is 
primarily interested not in the soul’s relation with other souls, 
but with the soul’s relation to health—with the soul’s relation to 
goodness ? These stories are always showing us some 
affectation, pose, insincerity. Some woman has got into a false 
relation; some man has been perverted by the inhumanity of his 
circumstances. The soul is ill; the soul is cured; the soul is not 
cured. Those are the emphatic points in his stories.” As 4 
story-teller, Chekhov, for his conciseness, may be compared to 
Maupassant. For his power of appreciating the value of the 
(apparently insignificant) fleeting moments of life and creating 
a suitable atmosphere, as also for his art in delineating 
characters, Chekhov may be regarded as a precursor of modern 


dramatists like Eugene O’Neiil and Tennessee Williams. 


NTON Chekhov, great Rus- 

sian writer, was born in 
1860 (January 29)--a year 
before the abolition of serf- 
dom—and died in 1904 (July 
3)—a year ‘before the first 
Russian revolution—when the 
people made the first great 
attempt to overthrow tsarism. 
His life thus covered a whole 
epoch in Russian history. His 
works reflect a whole stage in 
the development of Russia. 
Those were grim days, when 
the tsarist goyernment ruth- 
lessly choked every manifesta- 
tion of free thought. But with 
each passing year it became 
clear that radical changes in 
society could not be stopped 
and the time would soon come 
when the nightmare of tsarism 
would end and the people 
would betome master of their 
destiny. 


Fount Of Inspiration 


It was this faith in the 
future of Russia, in the future 
of entire humanity that was 
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the fount of his inspiration. 
His stories and plays give full 
expression to his faith in the 
people and his hatred for all 
that was unjust and oppressive 
in Russian society. 

He had tasted injustice and 
oppression in his own life and 
in full measure. He was born 


in a far from affluent family in , 
Taganrog down in the south of - 


Russia. His grandfather had 
been a serf and his father was 
a grocery shopkeeper, a des- 
potic man, who ruled his 
children with an iron rod. For 
Chekhov it was no home. but a 
prison. It was a joyless 
childhood that he had. Later 
on. he was to say of those 
years, with his characteristic 
trenchant laconism: 

“In my childhood I had na 
childhood.” 


First Writings 


As soon as he finished school. 
he went to Moscow where as 
a young man of twenty he 
entered the Medical Faculty of 


VIGIL 


the University. It was at 
this time that he began to 
write. His father had been 
ruined and he had to earn his 
own living by tuitions and 
otherwise. He found that he 
could earn a little money by 
writing to support himself and 
his impoverished family. En- 


dowed with a fine sense 
of humour and the 
gift of expression, he 
wrote humorous skits and 


short stories, or aS he put it 
himself, stories that were 
“shorter than a sparrow’s 
beak,” for the humour maga- 
zines. But soon the readers 
were to discern wrathful 
mockery, albeit cleverly dis- 
guised, in the seemingly amus- 
ing stories, jokes. sketches and 
anecdotes. The young writer 
derided the officials for whom 
“office” was above everything. 
He derided their cowardice and 
fawning obsequiousness. | 

In a sharply satirical form 
he told of his “heroes.” of the 
people who cared more for a 
mess of pottage than for 
honour or dignity. His faith 
and trust in man, in his essen- 
tial goodness and nobility was 
not expressed directly—it was 
manifested in a negative form, 


as it were. Chekhov had not 
yet begun to sing the glory 
of Man. 


A Motley Rowdy Crowd 


Chekhov’s characters of those 
days pass before the reader In 
a motley, rowdy crowd—the 
grovelling official who trembled 
before his boss, and the boss 
himself, smug, ignorant ‘and 
tyrannical, who taunted hts 
subordinates; the stupid young ~ 
lady who dreamed of a “proper 
fiance” (every virtue was 
written on her face but that at 
the ability to think); the papa 
who sought a rich husband for 
his daughter, without caring 
about how old he might be or 
how bad; the young lovers who 
were able to talk business in 
an atmosphere of lofty, pas- 
sionate adoration; hack jour- 
nalists who ‘could scribble any: 
thing for 5 kopecks 2 line... 


Search For The Real Hero 
Although these _ characters 


were so profuse, youn 
_khov’s stories were at ae 


Pig 
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listen to him; 
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by a single feature: ‘his biting, 
derisive attitude towards his 
“herces.” However, he could 
not limit himself to.. exposing 
negative types alone. He 
began ever more  persistentiy 
to search for the real man. tne 


real hero. And he sought for 
him not in the garish, Over- 
dressed crowd of merchants, 


big officials, financiers. society 
ladies and coquettes, but 
amongst the puor ordinary 
people, who laboured from 
mern till night. - He had in- 
finite compassion for them. 
For them ha bore a love gentie, 
shy, deeply concealed, and yet 
fully tangible. 


Jon Tne Cabman 


-...In the haze of ‘twilight, 
through the wet, slowly swirl- 
‘ing flakes of snow, the bent 
figure of Jon the cabman is 
barely perceptible. He is thick- 
ly powdered with snow as he 
waits for hours at a streten 
for passengers. It is already 
dark, and yet Jon has not earn- 
ed even enough to buy oats 
‘for his nag. But it is not the 
thought of hunger that op- 
presses. him. His misery is 
even deeper—his son has just 
died in hospital. And he sits 
waiting for a Passenger not so 
much because he needs the 
money, but because he needs 
someone to talk to, to share 

_ his terrible burden with. Final. 
ly, the Passengers turn up. 
At first it is an Officer, and 
then some young people on the 
Spree. Jon tries to tell them 
of his serrow, but they will not 
they are too 
their own 


Wrapped up in 
uf _ Hurriedly, they jump 


affairs, 


_ to live the life 


blew hot breath on his hands. . 

Jon took heart and told her 
everything.....- 

“Anguish” is the title of this 
poignant story about the pain 
end anguish of a poor cab- 
driver. It reveals the inhu- 
manity of a world where a 
man has nobody to share his 
sorrow with but his mare, 


“Lady With A Dog” 


At first glance it might 
appear that Chekhov does not 
venture beyond the bounds of 
the petty lives of the people, 
that he draws no important 
social conclusions. But actual 
ly it is not so. In his “Lady 
with the Dog” he wrote of a 
great love that had flamed up 
in the heart of a man no Jong: 
er young, This man had 
fallen in love with a married 
woman, and concealed the fact 
from his own wife. ‘The deep: 
er you penetrate into this story, 
the stronger you feel that 
Chekhov is not just telling you 
a story of love. It is more 
than that. With her—the 
gentle and modest little “lady 
with the dog’—the hero beging 
to hate the false life around 
them, the  shiftless philistine 
existence he was leading, the 
idle futility of it all. He 
dreams of another life. of one 
that is honest, free and illu: 


mined by a great and radiant 
love, 


Tast Works 


His last works—the story; 
“Bride,” and the play, “Cherry 
Orchard,’ —pulsate with vibrant 
hope. They contain an excit- 
ed presentiment of wonderful 
Social changes to come. 

The heroine of “The Bride,” 
Nadya Shumina, js betrothed 
to a rich g00d-fornothing wno 
likes to flaunt his idleness in 
the elegant but. somewhat bed- 
rapgled raiments of “an un: 
Wanted man.” She is doomed) 
of a woman of 
her circle—aimless, idle and 
futile. 


Ta the Shumina home lives a 


_ Student by the name of Sasha 


who tells the girl of a worthier 
life to come, of a time ‘when 


“not a single stone will remain” 
_ of their 
1d. 


old town. their old 


y of the life shu 


ae to realize the 


was going to lead. She doey 
not wish to Submit to the 
humility of a parasitic exist. 
ence and refuses to consider 
the banality and smug con. 
Placence of the people aroung 
her as a life worth living. She 
breaks off her engagement 
against the will of her parents 
and goes out into a world 
where there are no lies and ny 
hypocrisy. 

The story is replete with 4g 
sense of happiness to come, ä 
call to the future, to thy 
“morrow” to arrive quickly anā 
become the*“‘present.” 

“Oh, if only that new, rad. 
ant life would come quickly, 
when one shall be able to look 
at one’s destiny full in the face 


and be confident nf one’s 
rights, he gay and free! Itig 
Sure to come—ihat Jife—soon: 
er or lata!" 
The Cherry Orchara 
a oe 4 


Chekhov's play, Vishnevy sad 
(The Cherry Orchard), which 
followed “The Sea Gull,” 
“Uncle Vanya” and “The Three 
Sisters,” brought him world 
fame as a playwright. The 
representatives of that world— 
Gayev, the empty-headed wind: 
bag and Ranevskaya with her 
carefree childish naivete and 
Startling irresponsibility, and 
all those who sponge upon the 
two owners of the eherry or: 
chard—look small and pitiful 
in the fading light of their 
decline, 

The cherry orchard falls inta 
the hands of the merchant 
Lopakin. But it is not to this 
uncouth spoiler who chops 
down the beautiful orchard. 
that the future belongs. The 
future is in the hands of those 
who break with the old, dying 
world just as the heroine of 
“The Bride” and the heroine of 
the play—Anya—did. The end 
of the play is therefore not 
Signalized by the thumps of 
Lopakin’s axes, but by the 
Joyful, calling voices of Anya 
and the student Trofimov: 


Farewell, home! Farewell, 
’ old Tife! 
Hello, new life... . 
These words are the sum 
total of the writer’s whole 
literary life, They can be ins- 


cribed as an epigraph to all his 


books, 


` 
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One Word More 


By VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 


Jadavpur University 


E was Napoleon who ‘said, 

“Cest etonant, le pouvoir 
des mots sur les hommes.” 
Yes, he was quite right. It-is 
really astonishing—this power 
of words over men, In Aeschy- 


lus’s “Prometheus Bound” we 
find: “Words are the physi- 
cians of diseased passion.” 
Horace echoes this in one of 
his “Epistles”: “There are 
words and sayings by which 
you may  socthe the pain.” 


Milton, probably, had words 
like these in mind when he put 
this into the mouth of the 
Chorus in “Samson Agonistes”: 

3 - apt words have power 


to suage 
The tumours of a troubled 
A mind, 
And are as balm to festerd 
wounds.” 


A linguistic animal as he is, 
man cannot do without words. 
As a matter of fact, in all coun- 
tries man has been fascinated 
by words, the words which are 
so important to him in his 
everyday life and which have 
such tremendous significance 
for him in his festive moments. 
The poet-hero in Tagore’s well- 
known poem, “Puraskar” (‘Re- 
compense’, in the collection 
“The Golden Boat”), says that 
there is an endless agony in 
the mind of man for express- 
ing himself, and by expression 
he finds some relief, He him- 
Self does not understand, nor 
can he make others under- 
Stand. He is always in search 
for words. He longs for 
melody, the melody which he 
finds in the song of the cuckoo, 

Man, however, has to be care- 
ful in his use of words, at 
least in his quieter moments; 
no man should be held respon- 
sible for words uttered in af- 
fiction. “For one word a man 
is often deemed wise; for one 
Word he is often deem- 
ed foolish,” says  Confu- 
cius, and Sophocles says 
in “Electra”, “A little word 
hath often marred or made 
man’s fortunes.” Just for a 


word, the lightest thing in the 
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world, is ordained, according to 
Plato, a most heavy penalty. 
We should try to speak forth 
the words of truth and sober- 


ness. Truth alone triumphs. 
And reasonable words, too. 
“One ought,” says Goethe, 


“every day at least, to hear a 
little song, read a good poem, 
see a fine picture, and if it 
were possible, speak a few rea- 
sonable words.” (“Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre.”) 

There are many theories’ re 
garding the origin of words. 
Controversies are still going 
on over the problem, “Which 
came first, the word or the 
Sentence?” Just at present we 
are not concerned with these 
philological aspects. Let us 
leok at the word from the 
standpoint of literature. As ex- 
pression is essential for a poet, 
so also are words, because 
without them ‘he cannot ex- 
press himself. Communicative- 
ness is the most characteristic 
quality of a word. It is signifi- 
cant that Homer uses the epi- 
thet ‘winged’ before ‘words’ 
many times. It is a kind of per- 
manent epithet: “winged 
words”. (This phrase occurs 
forty-six times in the “Iliad” 
and thirty-eight times in the 
“Qdyssey”.) The meaning of a 
word is inseparable from it. 
Kalidasa in the beginning of 
his “Raghuvamsha” pays tri- 
butes tothe Parents of the 
world, Parvati and Paramesh- 
vara, who are as close-knit as 
a word and its sense. 


In the Mandaka and other 


Upanishads as well as in the 


Bhagavad-gita ‘shabda’ (the 
word) has been identified with 
Brahma. (God). The Gospel 


according to St. John in the 
New Testament begins with 
the following words: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and 


the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God." Modern 
poets have been no less elo- 
quent in the praise of words 
than ancient seers. Here are 
some lines from Edward 
Thomas’s poem, “Words”: 


VIGIL 


Ni rex: 


Gurukul Kar 


SERE 


“You are light as dreams; 

Tough as oak, 

Precioua as gold, 

As poppies and corn, 

Or an ald cloak.” 

Most .of the great English 
writers are ‘word-conscious’. 
Even in Chaucer we find a re- 
ference to 

“Double words...... : 

Swich as men clepe ‘a word 
with two visages?” 
Shakespeares plays abound 
with direct references to the 
word. It is remarkable how 
subtly and skilfully, and for 
how many different kinds 
cf effects, he makes all 
these references, “How 
every fool can play upon 
the word!” says Lorenzo in 
“The Merchant of Venice”. Eng- 
land has just come in contact 
with the rich heritage of the 
classical language and litera- 
ture, and her own writers and 
ccurtiers in this Elizabethan 
age are intoxicated with the 
wine of words, Puns and new 
coinages are to be found 
in. plenty. The play on 
words, sometimes was sa 
excessively used by Shakes- 
peare that Dr. Johnson 
said that a quibble was to him 
(Shakespeare) the fatal Cleo- 


patra for which he lost the 
world and was content to 
lose it. The exclamation of 


Shakespeare’s own clown, Feste 
(“Twelfth Night”),. . neatly 
sums up the situation: “To see 
this age! A sentence is but a 
cheveril glove to a good wit: 
how quickly the wrong side 
may be turned outward!” The 
best play, from this point of 
view, is, of course, “Lovg’s 
Labour’s Lost”. The following 
passage would be particularly 
interesting: 
Moth: They have been at 
a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps. : 
Costard: `O, they have lived 
long on the alms-basket „of 
words. I marvel. thy master 
` hath not ` eaten thee for a 
word; for thou art not so 
long by the head as honoris. 
cabilitudinitatibus: thou ~ art 
easier swallowed than a flap. 
dragon, - š K 
(“Honorifitabili 
tudinitatibus”, a made-up word 
on the Latin ‘honorificabili- 
Continued on Page 42 _ 


A Tercentenary Note 


| Na January lst the fam- 
š ous Diary written by 
t Samuel Pepys completed 800 
years. The Diary was com- 
menced by him from January 
ist, 1660 and was regularly 
kept by him for ten years. It 
was then brought to an abrupt 
conclusion on account of the 
weak state of Pepys’s eyes. 
The whole of the Diary was 
kept in shorthand. Lord Bray- 
brooke, the editor of his Diary, 
wrote, “In justice to Mr. 
Pepys’s ‘literary reputation the 
reader is forewarned that he 
fs not to expect to find in the 
Diary accuracy of style or 
finished composition. He should 
rather consider the work as. a 
collection of reminiscences 
hastily thrown together at the 
end of each succeeding day for 


the exclusive perusal of the 
\ author’. It is held that the 
} Journal contains the most un- 
questionable evidence of vera- 

N city. 
- Let us examine the excel- 
fences which have endeared 


Pepys’s Diary to the people for < 
all these years. It is not good 
form among men to think seri- 
ously about dress as women 
do. Pepys Diary is full of 
such  self-revelations : “This 
= morning came home my Cam- 
~ Jett cloak, with gold buttons 
and a silk suit which cost me 
much money, and I pray God 
to make me able to pay for 
He should have thought 
that earlier. No one is en- 
‘to order fine clothes and 
throw the responsibility 
ying for them on God. 
uld at y 


shty before order- 
to the tailor. 


8rd January, 
_ mention of 
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The Diary Of Samuel 
Pepys 


< By ARUN KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


the Dutch is going badly. But 
there comes news of a success 
at sea and Pepys goes down 
the river to meet Lord Broun- 
cker and Sir J. Minnes at 
Greenwich: “Where we sup- 
ped [there was also Sir W. 
Dayly and Mr. Evelyn] but 
the receipt of the news did 
put us all into such an extasy 
of joy that it inspired into Sir 
J. Minnes and Mr. Evelyn such 
a spirit of mirth that in all 
my life I never met so merry 
a two hours as our company 
this night. Among other 
humours, Mr. Evelyn’s repeat- 
ing of some verses made up of 
nothing but the various accep- 
tations of ‘may’ and ‘can’, and 
doing it so aptly upon occasion 
of something of that nature 
and so fast, did make us all 
die almost with laughing and 
did-so stop the mouth of Sir 
J. Minnes in the middle of .all 
his mirth that I never saw 
any man so out-done in all my 
life; and Sir J. Minnes’s mirth 
to see himself out-done was 
the crown of all our mirth”. 
Does it not appear to be a 
wonderful picture? Does it 
not reveal the inner strength 
of the man in the face of such 
a situation? You will find, he 
even kept notes of charms for 
stenching of blood, a thorn, a 
cramp, a burning, in the entry 


for 31st October, 1664. How 
naive the charm is will be 
Seen from the following 


“Charme for a thorne’’: 


“Jesus, that was of a Vergin 
torn, 
Was pricked both with 
and thorn; 
It neither wealed nor belled, 
: rankled nor boned 
_ Ini the name of Jesus no more 
Shall this.” 


nail 


In his entry in the Diary on 

1661 we find 
ont women appearing 
upon the stage for the first 
time in London in the drama 


entitled “Beggars’ Bush’. We 


Saturday, January 23, 


find an entry on 28th June 
1660 which shows that tea had 
just been introduced in Eng. 
land. He writes “I did senq 
for a cup of tea (a Ching 
drink) of which I had never 
had drunk before.” We come 
across such humorous talks aş 


“the Captains told me that 
the negroes drowned looked 
white and lose their blackness 


which I never heard before,” 
There are many such interest. 
ing things in the Diary which 
have kept alive its interest for 
us even after the lapse ' of 
three centuries. 


— 


Continued from: Page 41 

aA 
tudo; honourableness, has 
sometimes been regarded. as 
the longest word in the English 
language; but “antidisestab- 
lishmentarianism”, consisting 
of twenty-eight letters, beats it 
by one letter.) 

How movingly dramatic is 
Hamlet’s reply to Polonius— 
“Words, words, words”, or the 
words of Troilus, “Words, 
words, mere words, no matter 
from the heart!” So also in 
“Antony and Cleopatra’: “He 
words me, girls, he words me.” 
This ‘word-consciousness’ of 
Shakespeare has the infinite 
variety of the serpent of old 
Nile herself. We can go on 
quoting Shakespeare ad infini: 


tum. 

Trench, in his “Study of 
Words”, writes—“As shadows 
attend on substances, 50 


words follow upon things- 
T think Trench takes his 
from the Greek saying, “The 
word is : the image of the 
thing.” But as an image, it cat 
never be perfect. It cannot 
always exactly express the MY, 


riad feelings and emotions of | 


man. Tennyson, in “In Mem 

riam”, writes: Ps 
“Words, like Nature, half q 
revet 


And half conceal the thought, 
R pithi: 


A character of Browning? 
asks her beloved: “What © 
wild as words are?” That ve 
turesque Dickensian hero, Pit 
wick, has a sense of his ° i5 
and so sometimes a word 
used in a Pickwickian sense: 

But enough of words. ‘5 
rest is, always and everywhere 
silence. ` ! 


cue | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pee die 


Cee = ee eee ee 
a Lal la ee 1 
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- Humour In Chaucer 


By NITISH KUMAR BASU 


Abe understand Chaucer's 
humour and to appreciate 
it is to appreciate humour of 
the purest and sunniest kind. 
Wit flashes and dazzles rather 
than lights up the atmosphere. 
Tt is an affair mostly of the 
brain and if it touches the 
heart at all, it is to prick a 
Then 
there is the bitter products, 
sarcasm and irony, which tend 
to darken a world already dark 
enough. True humour comes 
aut of a sunny inner atmos- 
phere of the soul. which tinges 
even evil with a comic light. 
Tt is the existence of such a 
humour in Chaucer that gives 
us a peep into the Merry 
England in the midst of politi- 
cal unrest, epidemics, corrup. 
tion and the misery of Chau 
cers days. 


It is because Chaucer found 
‘absurdity and incongruity 
everywhere that he could mock 
at the world he found. without 
ironic bitterness. Even when 
the shadow ofirony falls as in 
“Troilus and Criseyde” he tries 
to drown it in pure humour as 
long as possible. (Gifted with 
the faculty of penetrative oh. 
Servation Chaucer was able to 
see the essential ludicrousness 
in a character. As Hazlitt ob- 
Serves, “the English are (or. 


were) just at that mean point 
_ between intelligence and obtuse- 
hess, which must produce the 
‘most abundant ard happiest 


rop of humour.” It was that 
crop of humour’ that Chaucer 
weaned. “English humour is 
at its best and is really most 


‘when it penetrates these 
and, deals with 


“mockery that 


incorrigible Falstaff. ‘Then it 
was observed that the great 
comic figures scemed to live in 
an atniosphere of affectionate 
indulgence, that the humorist 
delighted in his creatures 
and had put them forward as 
bad examovles or mere targets: ; 
and so critics concluded that 
sympathy and not antipathy 
was the secret of humour. You 
laughed, it was said. hecause 
you loved. But this view is 
clearly as false as the other.”2 
What happens is that the bac 
traits are mocked at but the 
sympathy we feel tor these 
characters makes us feel less 
resentment than we, otherwise, 
would have felt. It is the tender 
we may find 
observant loving members of 
the same family using as they 
see at close range, one an- 
other’s absurdities. The quote 
Priestley again, “The literature 
of this kind only universalizes 
a domestic joke”. Chaucer at 
his best has always done this. 


Commenting on Chaucer’s 
omnipresent sense of humour. 
H. S. Bennett has summed up 
very neatly the essential 
element in it: 


Chaucer seldom allows any 
topic, however serious, to 
extinguish his realization 
that even here laughter may 
have its place. It is not the 
hard. tortured laughter of 
< Swift but more akin to 
that of Shakespeare. The 
wife of Bath and Sir John 
Falstaff would nave under- 
stood one another. Chaucer’s 
sense of humour enables 
him to relish the vulgarity 
of his churls, the attitudin- 


izing of the Miller and his 


wife, or the pretensions of 
the learned. He can laughat 
himself when he feels he is 
getting too portentous, or 
falling into a medieval com- 
mon place, 


As the poet was born with 


poi a sensé of humour, we find 
_ him playing a comic part in 
‘the solemn 1 


Solemn poem. “The Book of 
esse”. He introduces 
there aS a character 


Saturday, January 23) 
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i 
| 


and plays the part of a respect, | 
ful clown and thus can gain | 
the confidence of the Man in 
Black. It 1s the old story of the | 
comic partnership of opposites, | 
the wiseman and the fool (op 

a seeming one). It has neve, | 
failed to raise-a smile. Don | 
Quixote and Sanche, Dr, | 
Johnson and Boswell, Sherlock } 
Holmes and Dr. Watson—to 
name only a few—have been 
such immortal pairs in litera | 
ture and . life. This unique | 
power .of. laughing at himself | 
could have made Chaucer one | 
of the greatest autobiogra. | 
phers of the world, if he had | 
attempted to write about | 
himself. As it is, we have only 
glimpses of his own life here 
and there, and all with a comic 
touch, In “The Hous of Fame’ 
we have a mocking snap-shot 
of his domestic life. In hig f 
dream he finds himself inert 
in the claws of the eagle. 


Till at the last he to me | 
spake | 
In manners vois, and seyde. 
‘Awak ! 
And be not so agast, for 
shame ! 
... Awake’, fo me he 
seude 
Bight in the same vois and 
stevene (tone) 
That useth oon I could 
mevene (name); 


ay 


The fling at his wife Philip 
p2’s harsh voice, used to get 
him out of his bed, would have 


made his audience, the cout” 
tiers, laugh. Only perfect) 
understanding and affection | 


existing between Chaucer and i 
his wife must have saved na l 
from a seyere domestic squat | 


All the time 1| 
works we have the success! | 
attempt at creating a gen P 
atmosphere, as if in protesi i 
against the serious bitterne™) 
of some of his comtemporatl 


in Chaucer's | 


t 


| 
who could never find life 2° a 
bed of roses. In “The Parliamo 
of Foules” the absurdity of E i| 
romantic attitude of the ¢° tne 
ly lover is brought out in al 
contrast between a royal ter 
and other tercels on them. 
hand (the Quixotry) and 
goose representing the 
monsense attitude of the | 
“mon people (like Sancho). í 
comic,” as Legouis has Poa 
out, “is allied with the P 


conl 


T 


a romantic, so that in “The Parle- 
in 4 -ment of Foules’ there is the 
he i germ of that antithesis bet- 
a i -ween.the ideal and the real 
on which is the special glory of 
Sp the Canterbury Tales.” It is 
of the same contrast between the 
) ideal and the real that pro- 
r. } duces the amusing scenes in 
ck l “Troilus and Criseyde”. It is 
3 | that antithesis which amuses us 
: l 


< ` -when Troilus with woe-begone 
ta: face confessés to Pandarus his 
love for Criseyde and Pandarus 


O 
KA 
tan 


uses a bantering tone expected 
me | from a privileged friend with 
ra. trong commonsense. 
ad | There is always something 
ut, | nomic in the causeless anxiety 
nly | of a true-lover and in Chaucer’s 
ere | trand Troilus has become comic 
nic in the first three parts of the 
ne” toem. It is so when he is first 
hot smitten with love, it is the 
his # same when he waits for the 
oy | return of Pandarus from his 
jl mission and more so when with 
| a quaking heart he awaits 
ie | Criseyde’s coming, in the house 
x | of Deiphebus. The romantic 
ie! | union of lovers in Pandarus’s 
Í house also has been given a 
o l | comic twist by an appeal to 
-the readers; 
yde. | For myne wordes, here and 
d every part 
ne) \ I speke hem alle wnder 
tf correcdiown 
yy | T’encresa or maken — ; 
| diminuciownr 
ilip: | Of my language, and that 
| I you bi-seche; 
get j Bui ' 
a ut now to purpos of my 
ay rather speche. 
oul" 
fect “With this light badinage is 
tion ‘blended a mockery of life. As 
and ‘Root observes, “Even as he re- 
him | counts the idealism of Troilus 
nal i sand—presents inexhaustible 
charm of Criseyde, he is con- 
er's | ‘Scious of the bitter mockery of 
sful both which is to be provided 
nial | by Criseyde’s ultimate trea- 
test | chery. That such angelic 
ness ‘beauty and womanly charm 
ies should reside in a nature so 
1S 1} -essentially shallow and un- 
stable, that the youthful ardor 


and utter loyalty of Troilus 
‘Should be expended on a 
woman capable of Criseyde’s 
‘baseness, that is part of the 
Mystery and 
human life.” This sort of 
‘ironic humour, however, we 
‘get only as a variety in 
“Chaucer. 


mockery , of 


__ Whatever scraps of omii ; 
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characterisation we get in 
Chaucer's earlier poems grow 
to full maturity in Canterbury 
Tales. The Prologue. contains 
much that is truly comic and 
that is amplified in the tales 
and the cuts and thrusts that 
come in between the tales. 
Some of the portraits are un- 
reservedly comic as that of the 
drunken Miller, the jovial Monk. 
the Friar, the Doctor of Physic 
or the Wife of Bath, the in- 
congruities in them being quite 
apparent. In other portraits 
there are sly touches which 
require detailed knowledge. As 
Bennett expresses it. “The most 
Seemingly innocent line may 
hold a wealth of meaning for 
the instructed, and it was ta 
them that Chaucer appealed. 
When he alludes’ to the 
Prioress as ‘simple and coy’ he 
was aware that these words 
had a long ancestry in medieval 
romance which gave to them 
associations not at all fitting 
foi a nun.” It is in the racy 
dialogues of the tales them. 
selves that the comie vein 
reaches the acme of perfection. 
The tussle between the Host 
and the Reeve on the one hand 
and the Miller on the other Jn 
which the latter comes out 
victorious is glorious fun even 
though his language is too 
hroad for delicate ears and the 
tale he tells is no doubt 
‘churlish? The whole ‘scene is 
conjured up before our eyes 
when with a smirk and a wink 
he remarks, 


“uy dear old ‘brother Oswald, 
such is life 
A man’s no cuckold if he 
has no wife. 
His philosophy of life has a 
personal flavour : 
One shouldwt be too 
inquisitive in life 
Hither about God’s secrets 
or one’s wife. 


. Yow ll ‘find God’s plenty all 


you could desire; 


Of the remainder, better 
not enquire. $ 


For the stories of Miller ana 
Reeve Chaucer apologises and 
in his apology we can find a 
cue to his humour: 


And so I veg of all who are a 


-a charitable soul | 


So if this tale had Better ee 
be heard. — 
Just turn the page and 
choose another sort: 
You'll find them here in 
plenty, long and short; 
Many historical, that will 
profess 
Morality, good breeding, 
saintliness . . « 
Consider then and hold me 
free of blame 
And why ibe serious about 
a gameA 
Here is a fling at high-brows — 
and moralists and Matthew 
Arnold should have noted it be- 
fore he preferred his charge of 
“lack of high seriousness” ae 
against Chaucer. 
To appreciate Chaucer’s type 
of humour we must have a- i 
liking for mankind in general, nis 
we must be ready to make fun — : 
of the vices of the Summoners, 
The Pardoners, The Mendicant 
Friars of the world. We must 
have the broadmindedness to 
laugh at the feolery of the 
fools and the roguery of the 
rogues which batten on the 
former. Only then we can 
appreciate the comic side of 
the Vanity of Chanticleer and 
the assertive talkativeness of 
Pertilote. the boring insistence 
of a scholar (like the eagley 
and ne less boring outpourings 
of an inexperienced young 
man eager to impress his 
audience, as the Squire, who 
most have frightened his — 
audience with his generous 
pie when he telis the 
ilgri Í 
P! Sir First = will tell you about 
‘Cam 
And all the cities that he — 
overran; 
Then I shall speak of i 3 
Algarsyf his son 
And next of Theodora whom 
i he won 
».- And after of another 
Cambalo . 
Only with 2. sunny weather of 3 
the soul can ane apprec 
The Wife of Bath’s experience 
of her five husbands an 
a wealth -of comedy 
Chaucer’s humour is s 
to love for humanity 


different shades 
get the. joy of lif 


T after the Partition in 

1947 although 82% of the 
population remained in India, 
only 65% of the wheat and 
68% of the rice growmg 
area came to her share. In 
order to cover up this deficit 
and to meet the needs of the 
growing population India has 
been importing food every 
year, According to the Food 
Grains Enquiry Committee the 
imports amount to Rs 150 
crores per year on an average. 


annual imports is summarised 
in table I. 


TABLE I. 

FA 5 A g PA 
© om ne 
gig. SS £5 ve? 
it mo. 5 . Pay 
3 SSE BEd Bag oe 

z a 
S Seige aes fas isy 
1950-51 240.49 50.0 47 — 
\ 1951-52 238.62 51.2 4.8. 228.1 
11952-53- 252.27 58.3 40 161.3 
1953-54 . 269.51 68.7 1.4 72.5 
1954-55 266.5 67.0 1.2 68.4 
1955-56 273.2 65.79 0.4 29.0 
3956-57 215.5 68.75 2.1 102.0 
1957-58 268.6 62.51 3. 150.0 
1958-59 278.6 73.50 Not Not 
avail- avail- 
able able 


_ According to 1951 census. 
India had then the population 
‘of approx. 360 million. The 
roblem of population increase 

is not peculiar to India but is 
a world problem. Assuming 
at the population is increas- 
y at the vate of 1.25% per 
ar total population: of 
in next 3 decades tends 
me to the following 
The estimated food re- 
is also placed side 


The position regarding total ' 
food grain production and the | 


animals in utilizing fecd 
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~ Problem Of Food 
eo Production 
Dr G. C. ESH, M.Sc., Ph.D., (Ohio), F.N.I. 


a 

production at the background 
we are to consider various deve- 
lopmental plans and the pre- 
sent resources for facing the 
food problem. The question is 
naturally raised: Is it possible 
for us to feed the increasing 
population without importing 
food in future? Is our present 
policy of food production plan- 
ned in the right direction? If 
we consider the position of 
food production of ‘other ad- 
vanced countries of the world 
vis-a-vis the present scienti- 
fic. and technological know- 
how and our national resources 
probably we get the answer. 
The task is no doubt very great 
particularly when our average 
people is yet almost half-fed. 
The per-capita daily caloric 


consumption is notoriously low ` 


when compared with that of 
other countries of the World as 
will be evident from the follow- 
ing figures:— : 
TABLE DI 
Daily calories from net food 
supply per person. 


New Zealand 3340 Italy 2530 
Denmark $250 Egypt 2320 
U. S. A. 3090 Japan 2160 
U. K. 3060 China 2110 
Sweden 3000 Pakistan 2020 
Wrance 2850 ïndia 1890 

Apart from this caloric in- 


sufficiency, the daily consump- 
tion of protective foods like 
proteins, vitamins and minerals 
in the form of meat, egg, milk 
and vegetable is very low. 
Traditionally our diet in this 
country is predominantly carbo- 
hydrate-rich with protein of 
vegetable origin. Although an 
animal protein is generally 
superior to a protein of plant 
in quality it is relatively more 
costly because production of 
animal food from vegetable 
sources is dependent on many 
factors such as—efficiency of 
to 
uman food, available 
‘Man power, labour 
It has been pointed 
rario investigations 
le vegetable crops gener- 


[] $ £ i 


ally satisfy greater require- 


` ments so far as total caloric anq 


other untrients are concerned, jy - 
used directly for feeding than 
if used indirectly for meat or 
milk production. For instance, 
efficiency of energy conversion 
is approximately 20% for milk 
production. Conditions will cer. 


tainly be different when the 
animals are fed simply. 
roughage, pasture grass and 


fibrous by-products inedible by 
man and when they are reared’ 
mainly on concentrates which 
may for the mest part he 
eaten directly by man. In a 
country like India where per 
capita land available for culti- 
vation is limited careful plan- 
ning is necessary in regulating 
the production of animal foods 
to subsidise the national food 
supply. It may be noted that 
present cultivable land is ap- 
prox. 280 million acres. It is, 
said we have got still now 
nearly 85 million acres of ara- 
ble waste land which is not 
yet put to any use. 

Cur Planning Commission re- 
comends that cereal production 
may be increased through in- 
tensive cultivation of the exist- 
ing cultivable land and the pro- 
tective foods by extensive pro- 
duction. In view of the above 
grounds a balance should be 
made between those production 
procedures. In some cases, 
however, when a by-product or 
an agricultural waste can he 
profitably utilised in feeding 
the animals for milk or meat 
production, animal and vege 
table foods are to some extent 
complementary rather than al 
ternatives. 

Efficiency of energy conver 
sion through animals is unfor- 
tunately very low at the pre 
sent state of our management. 
This may be illustrated if we 


compare the average milk yield ~ 


per cow in different countries 
of the world. 


TABLE. IV. . 
Annual milk yield per 
cow in Ibs. 
Netherland 8300 - Fiji 18007 
Denmark 7800 Iraq 1700" 
U. K. 6500 Pakistan 1550 
Switzerland 6500 Egypt 1450 
aNeyw | 
y Zealand 5800 Turkey 1150 
Bn Canada 5500 Malaya 300 y 
U.S.A. 5300 India 409 


The poorest milk yield by 22 


‘Indian cow definitely show? 
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n A major problem of post offices ‘is the heavy rush 

ae | å à ; 

y of letters, parcels, etc. that pour in during the closing = 

t-i a g 9 z 

a hours of business, causing acute congestion. Some 

| articles may even. miss the day’s despatch. } 


| EARLY POSTING WILL ENSURE THAT YOUR MAIL 
WILL CATCH THE SAME DAY’S DESPATCH AND 
REACH ITS DESTINATION WITHOUT DELAY. 


Spread your postings throughout the day and relieve the 
strain on the Post Office- 
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rE 
that the 
breed, 

methods, 


efficient 
adequate feeding 
tion of nutritive feeds and 
fodder crops and other manage- 
ment practices are yet to be 
found out for most efficient 
utilization of our animal and 
land resources in the produc- 
tion of this important human 
food. World records thus indi- 
cate the possibility of raising 
the milk yield 10-15 times the 
existing rate if we can utilize 
the existing scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge adequately. 
India contains about one-fourth 
of the total cattle population of 
the world, has vast resources 
of men and materials including 
qualified scientific personnel. It 
is ridiculous and shocking to 
‘find that we are at the bottom 
of the ladder of progress. The 
question is: why are we failing 
to integrate all the available 
resources? 


Coming back to our cereal 
production to meet energy re- 
quirements similar comparison 
may be made regarding their 
yield per acre. 


TABLE V 
(onthe I ery 


\ Crop World Maximum Indian 


} average . National average 
Iblacre. average  Ibfacre. 
(Ibjacre) 
including 
the country. 
a eee 
Rice * 1512 5040 Spain 770 
i and Italy) 
Wheat 1061 3584 657 
4 (Denmark) 
Potato 11200 23244 5 5720 
f (Netherland) 
14224 6817 “ 
(Japan) 


T will probably be interesting 
note the average rice production 
‘Per acre in neighbouring 
_China-2270,  Japan-3350, 
Egypt-2292 Ibs. 


two major 


breeding? 


practices, raising and consump- . 


oan intensive y 
_ campaign has already been 


E i ; roper» our Five-Year Plans to increase 
a edi ‘* the food production taking into 


consideration the following 


* factors—application of optimum. 


quantities of fertilizers, evolv- 
jing out of improved seeds 
through careful selection and 
hybridization, supply of ade- 
quate quantities of water at 
different stages of plant 
growth, control of pests ‘and 
plant diseases, mechanisa- 
tien, soil conservation and 
other important aspects of 
agriculture. Gur Second Five- 
Year Plan provided for an 
additional target of 15.51 mil- 


manures is the most important: 


in raising the production, Al. 


though attempts are being, 
made to produce synthetic fer- 
tilisers in the country, the Pro- 
duction is yet much below the: 
requirements. In 1950-51 India 
consumed 279,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate and the 
consumption was raised tg 
600,000 tons—i955-56. Similarly 
the consumption of phospha. 
tic fertilisers in above periods 
was 43000 tons and 78000 tons 
respectively. These quantities 
for our total cultivable land are 
quite insufficient when we com. 


(eee he pare the relative figures of 
— other countries. 
TABLE Vil 
Region Agri. land area Plant foods in (1006 tons) Iblacre 
(million aeres) *—— a, 
N P.O, K,0 
Europe 615 2380 2910 8040 29 
N. America 1262 L119 2180 1730 10 
Latin America 1207 160 170 ti 0.75 
Far East * 1442 800 420 250 2.25 
India > 324 70 78 — 1.0 
Oceania 985 20 560 30 1.5 


lion tons of food grain produe- 
tion in the following manner. 


TABLE VI 
Factors Produc- Addi- 
tion tional 
target in increase 
million according 
tons. to 
Sa F.G.E.C. 


Cang eee S 


Minor irrigation 1.89 1.8 
Major irrigation 3.02 1.51 
Fertilisers and 

manures, 3.77 3.02 
Improved seeds. 3.42 2.05 
Land reclamation 0.94 0.71 
Improved agricul- 

tural practices. 2.47 1.24 

15.51 10.33 


According to the above pro- 
gramme improved agricultural 
practices are expected to secure 
about 15% of the additional 
production. For this purpose 
it has been planned to increasa 
the area covered by the Japa- 
nese method of paddy cultiva- 
tion from about 2 million acres 
in 1955-56 to 8 million acres by 
the end of the Second Five Year 
Plan period. Moreover ‘special 
intensive production campaigns 
are being adopted; for instance, 
Revi production 


Started in 1958 in some States 
for increasing the production 
4 major food 


*In far east Japan uses a lot of 
fertilizers therby raising the per 
acre application to 2.26 Ibs and ex- 
cluding Japan the rate comes to’ 
0.5 Ibsfacre. 


With the availability of more 
synthetic fertilisers and con, 
servation and utilization of 
farm yard manures, compost 
and green manures one can ex: 
pect optium crop-production. 


Due to pests and plant 
diseases it has been estimated 
that a loss of the value of Rs 
600 crores occurs every’ year. 
This can be prevented by evol’ 
ving out disease resistant 
varieties of seeds, manipulating 
cultivating practices and by the 
advanced treatment of seeds, 
soils and pests. Dusting Or. 
spraying of crops in the field’ 


and in storage with chemicals”. 


and insecticides will help in 


Solving the problem. 


Tf we scan the pattern of our 
food grain ‘production it wi 
be evident that the main items 
like rice, wheat, jowar, bajra 
and pulses coyer almost 85-9074 
of both total cultivable area 
and production. Depending 
upen the traditional f00 
habits of our people in. diffe~ 
rent sectors of the country 
and considering the various 
economic aspects of production. 


it is high time that we should 
= revise the pattern of produc 
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te tion. This is more true in con- fortunately encouraging scien: food proteins can be produced 
g nection with the production of tific and technological research in this fashion if necessity 
Te subsidiary foods like roots for the material progress of arises, From laboratory yields 
0. and fruits as energy supplying the country. Apart from the of Chlorella it has been calcu- 
ig | materials. A comparison of conventional methods of agri- lated that one acre of culture 
ia their yield and outturn in terms culture for food production, the media can produce about 10 
£ of carbohydrates, proteins and threat of rapid population in- tons of dried high-protein food 
e | total calories with those of rice crease throughout the world per year. However, the prob- 
‘4 and wheat will probably make has forced the scientists to lems of sterility, processing 
y í the position clear. seek for newer sources of food and quality control will be. 
ee | TABLE WHI supply. The potential food sup- difficult and still costly- But 
is: | plies in the ocean in the form inspite of this high cost if we 
E | A a TOCA of both plant and animal life consider the low efficiency of 
ca eit Tbs| iy. AE E Gales have already attracted our converting vegetable foods to 
all acro rato Ib. mi. attention but the full exploita- animal food (usually less than 
x | Ip. lior. tion of these sources need ap- 20%) the relative cost of pro- 
E | plication of the newer know- ducing chlorella for human 
of ledge in technology. Further, it consumption will be reduced to 
| Rice 710 559 53 12 was gradually being felt that one third or less of its appa- 
| Wheat 7, e8 6&7 09 our conventional method of rent expense. From nutritional 
| Sapioca Gli 19% 3 3% agriculture is utilizing a very point of view these algae foods 
Sweet insignificant portion of solar are rich in protein, vitamin A 
| Potato 6817 1811 64 35 energy in manufacturing food and ascorbic acid. The protein 
Banana A0474 2589 100 39 materials; continuous scientific is, however, deficient in one of 
) BOD ae st cones a a) enquiry showed that unicellular its essential amino acid, 
4 Tt is evident from the above algae, the microscopic green methionine. Recent studies re- 
i table that in case of subsidiary Plants which thrive in many ported from _Japan indicate 
i crops like tapioca, potato, Waters of the earth can pro- that decolorizing the dried 
x sweet potato, banana and duce food ata rapid rate when, algae with methyl alcohol not 
f | papaya, not only the yield per given optimum conditions of >., only reduces the offence odour, 
3 acre is much greater than culture media, carbondioxide colour and taste but also 
oA | those of rice and wheat, there- and sunlight. ‘Chlorella’ for ? improves its digestibility. 
j turn in terms of carbohydrates, example rates higher than corn Animal experiments have 
| protein and total caloric is leaves, sunflower or any other shown that when used in place 
ey also much higher. At the pre- growing plants and by analysis of casein as a source of pro- 
I sent moment we raise these it contains admirable quantities tein and supplemented with 
ie | crops in only 0.8% (2-2.5 million of protein (upto 58%) as well methionine decolorized dried 
t acres) of the area under total aS carbo hydrates and fat. algae provided adequate nutri- 
a cereals yielding approximately tk has ability to undergo tion ae support _ optimal 
| 6-7% of the total cereals. In constant mutation in response EEO 
pa most of the Western Countries to environmental manupula- Although the development of 
{28 like Denmark, E. Germany: tions, a fact which permits the the above procedure of making 
| Netherland, Spain, Poland and development of strains capable an ideal food for human con- 
a in Ghana these crops cover of producing large quantities sumption is not yet complete 
oy 20-30% of the area under total of protein. By appropriate these new sources of food are 
| cereals yielding root crops methods it has been possible of sufficient promise for the 
ee | several hundred times of other to increase the fat content of future if the existing food pro- 
| cereals. Chlorella to 86% of the dry duction fails to supply sufi- 
| The above review thus indi- weight. Thus it seems reason: cient food to meet the require- S] 
cates, that there is yet enough able that much of the world’s ment of our growing popula- y 
scope for increasing our food supply of fats and oils and tion. ` 


production at least twice the ? 5 
existing rate provided we can ; 
properly integrate the existing : 
scientific and technological 
know-how and that the pattern 
of our food production be direc- 
ted in a way to get the best 
out of our land and other re- 
sources. The writer, therefore 
firmly believes that even. with 
the present rate of population 
increase India has got enough 
resources to feed her people ; 
adequately if there is will and > MaLa 
co-ordinated effort behind the PSN 
same. Be 5 ; 
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. Whispers 


“Autobiography of a Yogi”* 
is a remarkable record of the 
growth of a yogi's mind. 
Fascinating is the first word 
that comes to one’s mind when 
one thinks of this book. It is 
much more than the life-story 
of its author who is a mahatma, 
the man with a great soul. He 
is also a yogi, that is, a prac- 
titioner of yoga, “union,” an: 
cient Indian science of medita- 
tion on God. And while narrat- 
ing the tale of his own beauti- 
ful life he tells us of other 
mahatmas and yogis who are 
all great devotees of God. 
They have attuned themselves 
to the Infinite and they have 
heard the whispers from 
eternity. They are the 
supreme listeners who can feel 
the music permeating the 
whole universe, some exquisite 
soft harmony. Musie is not 
only the food of love in parti- 
cular but it is the food of lite 
in general, life mundane as well 
as spiritual, uniting the human 
with the divine in a ceaseless 
union of melody. Paramhansa 
Yogananda (Mukunda Lal 
Ghosh; his name was changed 
to Yogananda when he enter- 
ed the ancient monastic Swami 
Order in 1914 and his guru, 
“spiritual teacher,” Shri Yukte- 
swar bestowed the religious 
title of Paramhansa on him in 
1935) and other great men 
mentioned by him all hav- 
been enclosed by the muddy 


* There are two editions of the 
book available in the English 
language, one the original Ame- 
rican one published by the Self- 
Realization Fellowship of the 
U.S.A. (founded by Swami Yoga- 
nanda) and the other the present 
British one published by Messrs. 
Rider and Company, London, 

_ England (cloth, 22 shillings or 
Ra 16|10j- app.d, available from 
booksellers in India. A Bengali 
translation of the book is called 


1 Yogikathamrita (cloth Rs 8.50 nP. 
1 Postpaid). 


Both the English 
and Bengali editions are avail- 
able from Yogoda Sat-Sanga 
Society, Dakshineswar, F.O. 
Ariadaha, West Bengal, India. 


1960 


From 


Eternity 


vesture of decay like us ordi- 
nary mortals. Still they have 
heard: the cosmic chants and 
have tried in their own way ta 
give uS some idea of this 
divine music. It is a very 
difficult task in which compiete 
Success is perhaps impossible 
to achieve, But Paramhansa 
Yogananda has tried his best 
to do it. 


Yoganandaji had a great ex- 
perience when only about eighi, 
and this was only the begin- 
ning of a series of divine ex- 
periences which blessed him ail 
his life. To use his own 
words: “I was blessed” about 
the age of eight with a wonder- 
ful healing through the photo- 
graph of Lahiri Mahasaya.... 
I was stricken with Asiatic 
chclera. My life was despair- 
ed of....I gazed at his photo- 
graph and saw there a blinding 
light, enveloping my body and 
the entire room....I was well 

. -Shortly after my healing 
through the potency of the 
guru’s picture, I had an influ- 
ential spiritual vision. Sitting 
on my bed one morning, I fell 
into a deep reverie....Divine 
shapes of saints, sitting In 
meditation in posture’ in moun- 
tain caves, formed like minia- 
ture cinema pictures on the 
large screen of radiance within 
my forehead. ‘Who are you?’ 
I spoke aloud. ‘We are the 
Himalayan yogis.’ The celestial 
response is difficult to descri- 
be; my heart was thrilled. 
‘Ah, I long to go to the 
Himalayas and become like 
you !’ The vision vanished, but 
the silvery beams expanded in 
ever-widening circles to infinity. 
What is this wondrous glow? 
„I am Iswara. I am Light’ The 
“voice was as murmuring 
clouds. ‘I want to be one with. 
Thee!’ Out of the slow 
dwindling of my divine ecstasy, 
I salvaged a permanent legacy 
of inspiration to seek God. 


‘He is eternal, ever-new Joy!’ 


VIGIL 


This memory long outlived the 
day of rapture.” 


Yoganandaji has tried to re 
capture for us this first fine 
rapturous experience of his. 
But he has given us only a 
faint resemblance. He natural- 
ly remembers the words of the 
‘Commedia’ of Dante, ‘the great 
master of the simple <style’ 
CT. S. Eliot): 


“I have Ueen in that heaven 
the most illumined 
By light from Him, and seen 
things which to utter 
He who returns hath neither 
skill nor knowledge; 

Fon as it nears the object 
of its yearning 
Our intellect is overwhelmed 
so deeply 

It never can retrace the 

path it followed. 


But whatsoever of the holy 
kingdom 

Was in the power of memory 
to treasure 

Will Us my theme until the 
song is ended.” 


This great book reveals the 
author’s noble heart, profound 
wisdom and genial personality. 
One feels one sees him facé te 
face while one reads this 
intensely human account of 
his life, such is the sincerity 
which permeates the whole of 
it. The reader is enraptured 
with the joys of the author 
and sheds tears with him in 
his grief. It is a many coloured 
book in which we see so many 
facets of the yogi’s life, a life 
of which the be-all and end-all 
was love, love that many- 
splendoured thing, love in 
widest commonalty spread. 

There are here sayings ‘of 
pure gold such as the follow- 
ing: ‘In God’s eyes nothing is 
small or large. Were it not 
for His perfect nicety in consi 
tructing the atom, could the 
skies wear the proud struc: 
tures of Vega, Arcturus? Dis- 
tinctions of ‘important’ and 
‘unimportant’ are surely un- 
known to the Lord, . lest, for 
want of a pin, the cosmos 
collapse!” Gems from many 
other sources (like the Gita, 
Bible, Songs of Mira) are set 
to add to the splendour of the 
book, Yoganandaji has 
thought deeply and read wide- 


ly and he frequently quotes 
from English and American, ak 


literature as well as Eastern 
and Western scriptures, from 
Emerson and Ruskin, Tagore 
and Jung, Tennyson and Ed- 
aington. As a matter of fact, 
fis interest in physics is hard- 
ly less than his interest in 
metaphysics. Miracles are 
here in plenty, but the reader 
seldom finds his mind assailed 
by doubts. The rational 
attitude which was the 
other side of Yogananda’s in- 
tensely religious mind makes 
“his writing all the more im- 
pressive. Sometimes it Is as 
easy as it is silly to be an un- 
believer and a scoffer and we 
must always remember this. 
Science is no less a gift of God 
than religion and they are not 
contradictory but supplemen- 
tary. The lives and writings 
of the eminent men like Yoga- 
nanda, Jagadis Bose, Jung 
and Eddington bear an. elo- 
quent testimony to this. 

This is a very attractive 
book from the literary point 
of view alone. Its lucidity 
reminds me of Mahatma 
Gandhi's autobiography and 
the sensitivity of the phrasing 
Sometimes reminds me, in a 

\ distant way, of the -prose of 
_ D., H. Lawrence, whose novels 
~ are like so many autobiogra- 
‘phical fragments. The Yogl 
dg is an accomplished literary 
X artist. . He knows how to tell 
a story and win the attention 
_ and imagination of his readers. 
_ is work, with its engaging 
_ frankness and delightful under- 
‘tone of humour, reads as a 
novell An autobiography 
“without egoism would be like 
‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of 
lenmark. The egoism of this 
_ autobiography ‘is never obtru- 
‘This egoism never de- 


to the Byronic 
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past. The technical terms 
Gneluding Indian) are used 
sparingly and are fully ex 


plained, often even etymologi- 
cally. Both the English edi- 
tions are finely produced. They 
are fully. illustrated (mostly in 
half-tone). The editing is ex 
cellent. A Preface to the 
book is written. by Dr. W. Ni 
Evans-Wentz (Jesus College, 
Oxford). There is. a useful 
index. A word about two 
misprints on page 8 of the 
British edition: in line 9 Puri 
is printed Juri and in line 11 
Jagannath. is printed pagan- 
nath. 

It is not the purpose of a 
flower to give us fragrance, 
nor is it the purpose of this 
book to teach us a moral les- 
son. <A careful study of the 
book, nevertheless, is sure to 
bring in a transformation in 
the reader’s life. He will 
think that nothing is complete- 
ly predestined and God willing, 
nothing is impossible or too 
difficult for a right-minded 
man. He will know the truth 
preached by Asoka, “Dharma 
aims at the happiness of all 
creatures.” He will instinc- 
tively feel with Mira Bai that 
` ....to find the Divine One 

The only \indispensable is 

s Love. 


-—VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 


Documents 


Muzaffarpur Old . Records : by 
P. C. Roy Choudhury, M.A., 
B.L., Special Offçer, Gazet- 
ter Revision Section, Re 
venue Department, Bihar, 
Patna. Printed by the 
Superintendent, Secretariat 
Press, Patna, Bihar. 1959. 
Pp. LX, 356. Rs. 10.00. 


‘The present volume is a 
compilation of extracts from 
the correspondence that used to 
come to the collector’s office or 
sent out in reply.. The period 
covered in from about 1769 to 
1857. All the years do not find 
equal coverage’ presumably be- 
cause the records were not pro- 


i perly maintained or they were 


estroyed. The extracts make 
nating. reading enabling us 
ve a deep insight not only 
the-conditions obtaining at 
eriods but also into the 

y oF approach the 


of the periods 


‘Saturday, January 23, 


had brought into their work o¢ 
administering India. Shri G. F, 
Grand, the Collector of Tirhoot 
who was fined one months 
salary for his failure to seng 
the returns to the Accountant- 
General in time but whose fine 
was subsequently remitted by 
the Government, referred in his 
letter of Tth September, 1783 
to the “monopolizers” of grains 
whose anti-social activity haq 
placed the Government and the 
people in a difficult situation, 
To meet the scarcity in Saran 
Shri Charles Greene, the Dis- 
trict Collector informed the 
Bengal Revenue Committee on 
29th September, i783 ‘that he 
had “issued a publication, signi- 
fying to all Beparries and others 
who had usually sold grain in 
and about Chuprah, that a com- 
plaint being preferred, and 
proof obtained of their refusal 
to sell it to any person requir- 
ing to purchase in small quan- 
tities, their granaries should be 
seized upon and the grain they 
contained publicly exposed to 
sale in the manner best calcula- 
ted to relieve the necessities of 
the poor’. The Government's 
patronage to the opium produ- 
cers is given by the figures of 
advances made to contractors 
for opium varying from 
Rs, 25,000 to Rs. 100,000 a month 
(P. 50). 


There are numerous other 
pieces of highly interesting and 
instructive information in thé 
yolume, Even a cursory glance 
through the volume will con- 
vince a reader of the great care 
and precision with which the 
extracts have been made with 
a minimum impairment to the 


authenticity of the language i 


The only complaint is the 
absence of an index (the detail- 
ed list of contents is valuable 
no doubt, but can hardly be 4 
substitute for an index) which 
seems to be inseparable from 
such a volume and the Com- 
piler’s unwillingless to give 
fuller introductory note which 
might have been caused by his 
extreme sense of pers? i 
modesty. There is little dou? 
that an introductory study me 
Shri Roychowdhury would Na ; 
considerably enhanced the van 
of „this extremely  valua? 

‘volume; ; s 


Sat 


— Subhash Chandra Sark" | 
1960 
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ÀA ) The Combination of old and 


modern system of medicine 
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manufacturing. has made our 


5 name fnown to every household 


Serving mankind through 
medicines from 75 Years. 


Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufacturer 


of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine 
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Railway platforms could be kept cleaner 
if only people used the litter-bins wherever 


i available, £ 
w i o> 
Vegetable and fruit skins, paper D SUE 
: and all forms of debris litter railway HOES =7 J 
4 platforms much to the detriment AGEs CAC 
N of public health. Apart from à sea 


the danger of disease, there 
is also the constant fear of accidents 
—Sprained ankles or a broken back. 


It is much easier to throw rubbish in the 
litter-bins and spit in the spittoons, 
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' 
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THROW LITTER 
INTO THE 
LITTER-BIN 
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DUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
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| _Indiscipline Of Students 
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The Female Of The Species 
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Vive La France ! 
NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


India Faces China 
SAILENDRA NATH DHAR 
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In the steel-making furnaces at Jamshedpur, 
the temperature is around 3200°F. The 
a mason brick-lined doors of the furnace required | 


frequent repairs because the tremendous 
shows heat burnt out the lower part ot the 


door lining and the frames. | 


the way | 
It was left to Zahir Hussain, a 43-year j 
old mason in the Brick Department, to devise | 


a new method of lining which has increased 


‘the life of the furnace doors. Zahir Hussain’s 
achievement won him acclaim and a cash | 
reward of Rs. 5,000—one of the | 
435 suggestion awards made | 
since 1945. 


This is one of the many examples of l 


initiative from the shop floor benefiting 
the whole enterprise—another industrial 
tradition being laid in Jamshedpur, 
where industry is not merely a source . 
of livelihood but a way of life. 


JAMSHEDPUR 


THE STEEL CITY 


The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited 
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LIGHT ABIDING 


AST Saturday, January 30, was a day of remembrance 

for India and mankind. It was the twelfth anni- 
versary of the day of Gandhiji’s assassination. There was 
no issue of VIGIL last week, the previous week’s one 
having been an enlarged, special Republic Day number. 
In it these columns were devoted to a few reflections on 
the state of Indian Republic against the background of 
the Gandhian postulates of the old Independence Day 
pledge. Today we are giving here some quotations from 
Gandhiji, which, as our readers will find, are self-illumi- 
nating : 
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“I am devoted to none but Truth and I owe no dis- 
cipline to anybody but Truth.” 
H K x 


| Vol. XI No. 3 
| New Series 
| Saturday, February 6, 1960 


i ee ee S 


* $ 


“Means and ends are convertible terms in my philo- 
sophy of eee 


| CONTENTS : x * : 
“The first condition of non-violence is justice all 

| EDITORIALS: round in every department of life. Perhaps, it is too ~ 

Light Abiding PAEDR) much to expect of human nature. I do not, however, 

| A A think so. No one should dogmatize about ; une capacity = 

i of human nature for degradation or exaltation”. : 

| Scorpio ‘* PA * * % 

| India Faces China .. 56 “No man could be actively non-violent and not rise 


against social injustice no matter where it occurred”. 
BS * ES r3 
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Vaman H. Pandit ai o risk violence a thousand times than ne 


emasculation of a whole race”. 
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: Species oe “In this age of wonders no one will say tha 
Falstaff ; i a Aree 
| ; thing or idea is worthless because it is new. To say ï 
| Vive La France! „ 64 impossible because it is difficult, is again not im conso: 
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i free India in which the poor: i | 
~ will enjoy the same power 
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as the richest in the land. 

i * *, $ $ 
“J am not interested in 
freeing India merely from 
the English yoke. I am bent 


yoke whatsoever. I have no 
desire to exchange ‘king log 
for king stork’. Hence for 
me the movement of Swaraj 
is a movement of self-puri- 
fication.” 


“I do not believe in the 
i doctrine of the greatest good 
of the greatest number. It 
means in its nakedness that 
in order to achieve the sup- 
posed good of 51 per cent 
the interest of 49 per cent 
may be, or rather, should be 
_ sacrificed. It is a heartless 
i doctrine and has done harm 
a _ to humanity. The only real, 
dignified, human doctrine is 
the greatest good of all, and 
this can only be achieved 
by uttermost self-sacrifice.” 


* . x * 
“I do not want to die.... 
of a creeping paralysis of 
“my faculties—a defeated 
man. An assassin’s bullet 
_ May put an end to my life. 
T would welcome it. But I 
_ would love, above all, to 
fade out doing my duty with 
my last breath.” 3 
> SPOG $ ® 
_ 4am not aching for mar- 
‘dom, but if it comes in 


ee 


į hold, .I shall 


upon freeing India from any - 
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INDISCIPLINE OF 


STUDENTS 
‘Young Hopeless’ whose 
open letter to the ‘Modern 


Greats’ of India was published 
in this column in the Republic 
Number of VIGIL (January 23: 
has written to me complaining 
of my refusal to add any com- 
ment to the students’ version 
of the constant charge of in- 
discipline levelled against them. 
He has taken up an attitude of 
“Bt tu, Brute! Then fall. 
Caesar!” Why he should take 
me for a champion of the 
students’ case I do not know: 
and had it not been for twa 
subsequent speeches from two 
of what the letter calls the 
‘Modern Greats’ harping on the 
same tune—one at Jaipur and 
the other in Calcutta—I should 
not have returned to the 
theme. I repeat I feel it beyond 
me for the simple reason that 
most of these ‘Modern Greats’ 
talk about this subject with 
head in air and tongue in their 
cheek, and the opinion of poor 
Scorpio who is not an expert. 
will cut no ice anywhere. It will 
only be kicking against the 
pricks. Yet, it appears, I have 
to speak out to receive in the 
form of disregard: the wages of 
the original sin of sponsoring 
the letter of ‘Young Hopeless’ 
in this column. 

I do not expect any one to 
agree with me when I say that 
there is no such thing as an 
unusual problem of student- 
indiscipline in India today. The 
frequent incidents 
bursts that catch the head- 
lines of newspapers are more 
often than not the inevitable 
results of the examples set by 
the elders, and of the mishand- 
ling of a given situation by 
those in authority. If we are to 
accept the letter of ‘Young 
Hopeless’ as typical, the follow- 
ing propositions stand out: 

1) College and University 


< students have come to believe 


that Authority, whether in the 


ae 


| 
_ Oa tien ana kines J 


_ ing of ‘votes’ in the controlling 


and out. - 


-1 


Government or the educational 
field in India, does not yield to 


- reason or the justice of a cause, | 


but only to coercion by Noisy 
and disorderly direct action, 
And they have to resort to it 


whenever the redress of any 
serious grievance becomes | 
necessary. 


2) Three kinds of people rule 
the roost in India to-day with | 
the backing of the top-leaders 
—the politician, the money- 
maker and the bureaucrat; 
and the letter collectively calls | 
them the ‘Modern Greats.’ | 


3) Education is the Cinderella 
of Indian affairs even in free | 
India and it is only when the | 
students make their existence 
felt by creating some kind of | 
trouble that Authority awakens Í 
to their needs and the wrongs | 
done to them. 


4) The teachers, generally | 
speaking, including the Heads | 
of educational institutions, are | 
a neglected class in society and 
some of them, by their charac: | 
ter or calibre, cannot com: | 
mand the respect even of their 
own pupils. Even when they 
are eminent scholars of prom 
nent personality, they are sub: 
ordinated to the merest politi- 
cian, the unscrupulous money: 
makers and the swelled-headed 
bureaucrats, and cannot funt 
tion effectively without think- 


bodiés. 


5) Inspite of the talks P 
‘equality of opportunity’ pe 
every citizen, the better institu 
tions like Public Schools aa 
Government Colleges are T 
served for the fortunate fe = 
the others being relegated 3 
indifferent ‘Aided’ institution 
without any amenities. À 


6) Students in Colleges 
Universities have come to 


of 


ee a en 


and | 
Jd. 
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disturbing factor in the Govern- 
mental set-up and integrity of 
character as a clog in the wheel 
ci corruption. Employment and 


duce party-intrigues among the 
teachers and the students and 
want, from ulterior political 
motives, things to be governed 
more by ‘votes’ than by merits. 
In the end, the really good set 
of teachers go to the wall, 
while the teacher-politicians 
who are more loyal to the out- 
side politicians than to the 
institution or its Head gain the 
upperhand in educational insti- 
tutions as agents of the 
‘majority’ of the outside mem- 
ters. Thus the atmosphere i in 
the Colleges and Universities 
are vitiated till they reach the 


| preferment, therefore, go by 
backing and influence of the 
‘Modern Greats.’ Nobody else 
al has any chance anywhere, 
to whatever may be his merits. 
e, | 7) Examples are better than 
Sy | precepts; but students look in 
m | vain for examples of noble 
it character and high endeavour 
hip | in their institutions or the 
es | ‘authorities’ or the society 
| around them. Instead, they are 
| fed with frequent ‘advice’ and 
lle | called to ‘make sacrifices’ of 
th | what they do not know, be 
rS cause most of them have 
M | nothing but their destitution 
t; and misery to sacrifice, And 
lls 4 such appeals are made on most 
| - occasions by people who had 
la | the best of both the worlds—- 
pre-Independence and post-In- 
ee dependence— or have cashed in 
he | their pre-Independence sacri- 
We fices with compound interest 
of | and now live in a world of 
gS power and luxury of their own, 
gs | completely out of touch with 
the wretchedly poor life of the 
| average student at home. Such 
lly | advice, coming from such 
ds | sources, far from healing the 
re | wounds felt daily, only serves" 
nd | to make them fester. 
C 
A | 8) They are blamed for ‘doing 
jr politics’, while it is the politi- 
ey | cians who, taking advantage of 
nin | their controlling position in the 
ib: | non-Government Colleges and 
tie | the Universities, exploit the 
y- i students for their own selfish 
ed ends when the necessity arises 
| and engage them in the most 
ik- | horrifying practices in. times of 
ot l election. It is they who intro- 
| 
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level of the Banaras Hindu 
University affairs or what is 
reported to have happened 
recently at Lucknow, Allahabad 
or elsewhere. 


Read between the lines. I 
think these are the main points 
in the letter of ‘Young Hope- 
less’ set forth as the back- 
ground of the problem that has 
acquired the name of student- 
indiscipline. How far they are 
justified or not it is for the 
authorities to say. The Univer- 
sity Grants Commission is 
currently busy probing into 
this affair. They will also make 
their own diagnosis and give 
their prescription. But I am 
constrained to say that the 
analysis of Shri Humayun 
Kabir in Calcutta and of Shri 
G. C. Chatterjea at Jaipur bear 
the same mark of unreality as 
has been the characteristic of 
most of such speeches in the 
last few years. No better com- 
ment could be made on the 
first than what a renowned 
Calcutta paper made in its 
editorial dated January 22, 
with caption ‘Example of 
Elders.’ In subtle and smart- 
ing pricks couched in polite 
language it could not be beaten. 
The second prescribes ruthless 
suppression of the students’ 
Unions as the root of all evils. 
I need not go into the utility 
of the Unions when rightly 
conducted. In places like Oxford 
and Cambridge. debates in such 
student-bodies on current politi- 
cal problems are considered im- 
portant enough even for 
Cabinet Ministers to come and 
join and defend the Government 
policy when it is questioned. 
But if Shri Chatterjea’s pres- 
eription is applied, “Action Com- 
mittees’ will take the place of 
the Unions in conducting stu- 
dents’ agitations whenever they 
will feel like starting one. Only, 
free from. the constitutional 
restrictions of the Unions, such 
Committees will go one better 
in their ‘action 


The bed-rock fact of the 
matter is that most of our 
eminent educationists who 
‘make these speeches are not 
field-workers in education and 
have hardly any direct. touch 
-with the students. And even 
where there is any touch, the 
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minds of the ‘elder’-education- 
ists have not moved with the 
times. These got set in a mould 
a generation ago and have lost 
the contemporaneity of 
thoughts and aspirations with 
the present generation of stu- 
dents who are removed from 
the elders by two World Wars 


—or, at least by one. That 
makes all the difference 
in the world and creates 
misunderstanding on the 
one side and resentment 
on the other. The result is 
conflict. 

Even amongst the feld 


workers, many of them—includ- 
ing Heads of institutions—seem 
to forget that there is a 
strategy in handling youth. It 
is even more difficult than the 
strategy of war, having to deal 
with live minds of boys and 
girls of an age when emotional 
stability has not yet been 
reached. Naturally, such minds 
will respond only to treatments 
that cannot be codified and set 
forth in mere rules. The vast 
and intangible element of per- 
sonality comes into play and, 
if the proper human touch can 
be applied, it will work mira- 
cles. The letter of ‘Young Hope- 
less’ admits as much. On the 
contrary, we have the ex 
perience of the last Calcutta 
University Convocation meet- 
ing with such security _ 
measures taken against sus- 
pected mischiefs by students as 
will put to shame those taken 
during British rule in India: 
There could be no better evi- 
dence of the failure of the 
elders to handle the growing 
minds of the rising genera- 
tions. No -wonder, they have 
ceased to be the “Young Hope- 
fuls” of the nation and prefer 
to be called the “Young Hope- 
less.” The re-introduction of the 
MRA (Moral Re-Armament) ~ 
schemes or of the ‘moral and Mi 
spiritual training in School and ~ 
Colleges’ as recently enjoined 
by the Committee appointed’ 
for the purpose will not help 
matters much for the better. 
The letter of “Young Hope- 
less’ has © suggested three 
apparently very simple recipes 
for immediate remedy. Shortly 
put, (1) it appeals to the ~ 
‘Modern Greats’ to set exampl 


aed 


rather than offer advice 


` 3 - 


i 


they themselves disregard in 
è Bis (2) it pleads for the 
right type of. men to _be 
appointed as Heads of institu- 
tions and teachers in Colleges 
and Universities—such men as 
can influence students by their 
human touch and magnetic 
personality, and can face them 
with confidence even in the 
worst moment of an emotional 
upsurge, rather than keeping 
them at a safe distance even 
in Convocation meetings; (3) 
provide such equipments and 
is amenities in the Colleges as 
: spacious halls and class-rooms. 
Common Rooms and audi- 
toriums, libraries and labora- 
tories, Hostels and playing 
fields, cheap canteens and 
‘other welfare arrangements, 
with a wide campus where the 
teacher and the students can 
live together even outside the 
college hours. Such Colleges 
will relieve the daily strain on 
_ their nerves put by poverty 
and misery at home, and ulti- 
mately save them from bitter- 
“hess and desperation. 
Tt is easily taken for granted 
that speaking from their dav- 
to-day experience, the measures 
‘Suggested by the students have 
~- cut to the heart of the issue. 
\ But it is a tall order to ask the 
‘Modern Greats’ to make their 
“Professions and practice agree. 
he latest events like the tragi- 
Cally eloquent self-destruction 
of Dr. Joseph and the refusal 
to set up an independent Tri- 
bunal to go into the ready 
eases of- corruption in high 
_ Places even when suggested by 
_ Men of such eminence as Dr. 
Deshmukh and the President 


pe. Students will have to be 
nt with advice galore 
ithout examples for some 
As to the ‘men with 
magic wand of personality’ 


India does not inspire much ` 
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India Faces China 
By SAILENDRA NATH DHAR 


Jadavpur University 


NE of the earliest among 

" the world’s un-committed 
nations to recognize the Com- 
munist Government of China 
and to champion their admis- 
sion into U. N, an adherent 
by word and deed of the prin- 
ciple of non-violence and. along 
with them, an original signa- 
tory of Pancha Sheel or the 
five principles of co-existence 
agreement, India could well 
expect China to be a good and 


the ruthless screening of the 
existing staff that will be re- 
quired to weed out the un- 
desirable elements is not in 
the power of men most of whom 
themselves live in glass houses. 
The last item, of ccurse, is a 
question of money in the first 
instance. But only money will 
not do. It will require men 
with ideas, resourcefulness and 
censtructive vision to accom- 
plish the tasks. But such men 
are not really prized. We are 
more interested in showing 
results by the amount of 
money spent. 

No immediate hopes, there- 
fore, can be held out to ‘Young 
Hopeless’ to convert him and 
his kind to ‘Young Hopefuls.’ 
And it appears as though the 
only way to such conversion in 
India today is the way des- 
cribed by T. S. Eliot in the 
stanza quoted :below : 

Pove always kept on the right 

side of the law— 

And seen that the law turned 

its right side to ‘me’. 

Sometimes I’ve had to pay 

pretty heavily; 

But I learnt by experience 

"i whom to pay, 

And a little money laid out 

in the right manner 

In the right places, pays 

many times over. 

I assura you it does... 

_No, Dick, theres a fault in 

your logic. 

How can one corrupt those 

who are already corrupted? 

I can swear that Pue never ` 

2 _ corrupted any 5 

Tn fact, Pve boon SEERA 


Pe = ~ Gcross an official 
Innocent enough to be aC f 


‘ corruptible. 


friendly neighbour rather than 
the darkening menace she has 
already turned out-to be. For 
centuries, the two countries 
have had numerous and inti- 
mate cultural contacts—Indiq 
being to millions of . Chinese 
their Holy Land: and, in re. 
cent times, as fellow-sufferers 
from Western colonialism, they 
have sympathized with each 
other, and, when liberation 
came for both. experienced a 
common happincss. 

Nature seems to have intend- 
ed that the two great peoples 
should live in’ friendly co- 
operation with each other. for 
she designed for them a 
common -koundary better de- 
marcated and affording greater 
mutual security than almost 
any existing elsewhere in the 
world, All along the 1,500 
miles or so of this, there stand 
guard the main ranges of the 
Himalayas, cut here and there 
by river gorges so deep as to be 
almost impassable for any but 
the hardiest explorers and 
many remaining unexplored 
even today. The few passes 
that penetrate the ranges and 
have been used by travellers, 
pilgrims and adventurers since 
very ancient times, are very 
high, averaging from 14,500 to 
16.000 feet. 


History “ records but few 
cases of armed forces crossing 
them, and these were mostly 
failures, and, in the days of 
advance of military science aS 


-at present, are not likely to be 
‘repeated. 


In 1792, a Nepalese 
invasion of Tibet was reputed: 
ly repelled by a Chinese army 
of 70,000 troops on the high 
Plateaus of that country. Be 
tween 1893 and 1895 British 
forces moved over the high 
Kashmir passes to the rele 
of Chitral. In 1887 a Tibetan 
force invaded the British pro 
tected state of Sikkim and was 
driven out by the British in the 
following year. In 1904, Si! 
Francis Younghusband W35 


sent to Lhasa with a support 
_ ing force of some 1,500 troop? 
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4n order to obtain a treaty 
with the Tibetan Government. 

Sir Francis Younghusbang’s 
expedition has some lessons, 
which the two countries should 
do well to remember—India 
even more than China since, 
under the present circum- 
stances, the boot is on the 
other leg. Firstly, Sir Francis 
crossed the passes from Sikkim 
onto the Tibetan plateau with 
his supporting forces in mid- 
winter. Secondly, his British 
Indian forces kept open a 
secure line of communications 
to his mission for some nine 
months. Finally, and most im- 
portant from the Indian defence 
point of view, the route of his 
expedition through the Chumbi 
valley, which is now Tibetan- 
Chinese Communist territory, 
remains probably the most 
vulnerable point in the Hima- 
layas. The strategie signifi- 
cance of this region of low and 
wide passes, through which, in 
the opinion of Sir Francis in 
1904, a suitable military road 
could be constructed, lies in 
the fact that it is onthe 
southern, or Indian, side of the 
Himalayas, wedge between the 
small states of Sikkim and 
Bhutan. 


Bickerings between India and 
China on frontier questions 
seem to have begun five years 
ago with the presentation -by 
the latter of a note protesting 
against an Indian military 
patrol trespassing into Tibet. 
India denied the charge, and, 
for the sake of co-existence— 
their*signing the Pancha Sheel 
agreement being still fresh in 
their mind—the Communist 
government of China did not 
press the point. India com- 
plained about the inclusion in 
Chinese maps of large areas of 
Indian territory in Ladakh and 
the North Eastern Frontier 
Agency, but the Communists 
offered explanations. They were 


maps prepared by their pre- 
decessors—the Kuomintang 
government—they said, and 


pleaded lack of time in their 


. hands as excuse for delay in 


looking into them. 

Gradually, as the Indian pro- 
test against the ‘cartographic 
invasion’ of India became more 
insistent, the Chinese replies 


became stiffer. Soon—how soon 
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it was we do not know, since 
the Indian government, for the 
understandable reason of avoid- 
ing public excitement in their 
own country, black-outed the 
news—the Chinese replied with 
both pen and sword. They put 
forward a claim for surrender 
to them of nearly 40.000 square 
miles of Indian territory, in- 
cluding 6,000 square miles of 
it in Kashmiri Ladakh. half of 
which, along with 6,000 square 
miles of territory elsewhere 
they occupied, constructing at 
the same time a road through 
Ladakh, linking it to Western 
Tibet. 


Meanwhile, in violation of the 
pledge given to the ‘Tibetans 
that their autonomy would be 
respected (and an assurance 
given to the same effect to Mr. 
Nehru by Mr. Chou En-lai per- 
sonally) the Chinese sent. their 
forces in April 1, 1959 into the 
defenceless country. forcibly 
occupied it in a wanton riot of 
loot. murder and arson with 
the result that the Dalai Lama, 
widely respected in the 
Buddhist world as an incarna- 
tion of Avalokiteshwara 
Buddha, had to flee the coun- 
try along with thousands of 
his followers, and seek shelter 
in India. Indians had hardly 
recovered from the shock they 
received from these tragic hap- 
penings, when. in the following 
August, they were at long Tast 
informed by their government, 
unable any longer to keep the 
facts concealed from them. that 
the Chinese forces had occupied 
Longiu, an Indian frontier out- 
post in NEFA, and killed three 
Indian policemen. 

While Mr. Nehru issued a 
series of protests, minor clashes 
between the patrols of the two 
sides continued till October. 
when a major incident happen- 
ed, this time in Ladakh. where 
the Chinese forces opened fire 
on an Indian patrol within 
forty miles of the Indian fron- 
tier. According to the Indian 
version. nineteen Indian soldiers 
were killed by mortar and 
machine gun fire, three wound- 
ed. and an undetermined num- 
ber missing. This raised a 
storm of protest throughout 
India, -which seemed to split 


even the Communist party. and. 


for the first time evoked serious 
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criticisms of Mr. Nehru’s policy 
even among those who always 


stoutly championed it. The 
Hindusthan Times of Delhi, 
example, warned Mr. Nehru 


that “he may not have many 
more opportunities to unite the 
country behind him if China is 
allowed to go?on heaping con- 
tumely and humiliation on us.” 
Among his political opponents, 
voices were raised asking for 
his resignation for failure .to 
defend Indian territory. 

The world’s eyes were on Mr. 
Nehru to see how he would act 
under a situation so baffling as 
this. Will he revise his policy, 
admit that, in a world of sharp 
rivalries between rival blocs. 
the policy of non-alignment was 
now proved to be deficient, and 
turn to this or that side for sup- 
port? Will he respond to the 
suggestion made in Pakistan, 
and endorsed in quarters he 
had not listened to hitherto. 
that he should have a joint de- 
fence arrangement with Pakis- 
tan, lined up as it was with the 
U.S.A. ? Will he. Gandhi's dis- 
ciple, admit that the armed 
road is the only possible one 
to world peace, increase India’s 
defence expenditure. which al- 
ready consumed one-third of 
the country’s total budget, and 
make his countrymen military- 
minded? Or should he go to the 
other extreme and appear in 
sackcloth and ashes before Mr. 
Chou En-lai begging for a settle- 
ment, which was in effect the 
suggestion that the ‘heroic’ 
Communist party of India, al- 
ways accused of placing ideo- 
logy before country. was insis- 
tently making to him? 


Of course India will defend 
her borders against aggression: 
every nation that values its 
freedom—and is there one’ with. 
soul so dead that does not 


prize independence ?—must shed 


its life-blood to do so. In his” 
notes to China. which are both 
firm and conciliatory, Mr. 
Nehru has presented the Indian 
view of the borderline between 
the two countries, expressed 
his readiness to discuss any 


minor rectifie/ions that may 


be called for after a full dis- 
cussion and, at the same me 


‘warned China that India ‘will 


not bow to force or a show oe 


force, a that any ageresdou m 


: ill certainly be resisted. But, 
‘as a disciple of Gandhi, as an 
advocate of the use of peaceful 
methods for the solution of 
international disputes, as an 
" upholder of Pancha Sheel and 
the policy of non-alignment, as 
a realist in Indian politics-— 
knowing that “in a war India 
has but 555,000 men in arms 4s 
against China’s 3,000,000—and 
that a SinoIndian war may 
develop into another world wal, 
has disclaimed chauvinism. 


On the whole, Indians of all 
political persuasions, have 
tallied to him and supported 
his policy. Some dissatisfaction 
is from time to time expressed 
at the fact that his action has 
< not been as ready as his words. 
Troops were rushed to Longju 
soon after its occupation by 
- the Chinese, but they stopped 
within two miles of the place 
and avoided a clash. It is be- 
lieved troops have been also 
despatched to Ladakh, though 
‘the onset of winter has pre- 
vented much military prepared- 
mess in that region (some- 
thing like 17,000 feet high). 
Mr. Nehru has expressed his 
readiness to meet Mr, Chou at 
i a suitable time. i.e when pre- 
| liminary discussions by the 
j ordinary diplomatic channel 
make it likely that a personal 
meeting may have fruitful re- 
Sults. He is believed by some. 
who may, however, be only 
thinking wishfully, to have 
warmed up a bit to the U.S.A. 
but he disfavoured joint mili- 
tary talks with Pakistan, on the 
“ground that it means Virtually 
a military alliance. He rather 
angrily criticised a suggestion 
x; General Cariappa that mili- 
operations might be 
h unched upon before winter 
Set in. 
K rot = y 
Perhaps the only helpful 
e that was made from 
ch was likely to 
both sides was 
| from the Soviet 
incerely deplored 
relations bet- 


and _untruthful’—when, 
2 a 


in the quarrel and their desire 
that the matter might be 


` settled by negotiations between 


the two countries. It is believed 
that when Mr. Khrushchev 
visited Peiping on September 
30 last he counselled the 
Chinese on this line. In a speech 
before the Supreme Soviet on 
October 30 last, he is reported 
to have said, “We would be 
glad if the problem (were) 
settled by negotiation.” And 
when the Chinese persistently 
acted contrary to the advice 
tendered to them by the Soviet 
authorities, and, specially after 
Radio Peiping announced Mr. 
Chou En-lais note to the 
Indian government, essentially 
rejecting Mr. Nehru’s proposals 
for a settlement, and making 
plain the Chinese determina- 
tion to press their so-called 
territorial claims, the attitude 
of the Soviet government may 
have gone beyond neutrality 
and veered to definite support. 
of India. This much at least is 
certain that on the same day a 


Soviet diplomat in Geneva 
sought out several Western 
correspondents and in an ‘in- 


formal chat’, plainly dissociated 
his government from that note 
and made clearer than ever the 
latter’s discomfiture over the 
Chinese policy in this matter. 


Be that as it may—and offi- 
cially and publicly, the Soviet 
government is not expected to 
admit such a change of atti- 
tude—Sino-Indian diplomatic 


relations, which had come to a $ 


freeze over the Communist 
occupation of Tibet. showed 
signs of improvement. The 
Chinese ambassador at New 
Delhi had abruptly left this 
-country in June, and the 
Indian ambassador at Peiping 
was finding it difficult to con. 
tact the Chinese high authori- 
ties. The tone of the Chinese 
officially inspired press was 
getting more strident daily, 
and the Chinese government’s 
replies to Mr. Nehru’s notes of 
protest against frontier viola- 
tions, consistently unfriendly 
and even insolent—they spoke 


of the Indian version of the 


adakh outrage as ‘one-sided 
l u pre- 
Sumably under Soviet pressure, 


note came from Mr. Chou En- 
On November 1, suggesting 


' and Longju areas. 
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a demilitarised zone, which a¢ 
least had the merit of being. 
couched in courteous language 

The improvement, however, 
did not extend beyond language 
for, on examination, it wag 
found that Mr. Chou En-lai haq 
‘set a rather transparent trap’ 
in which he expected to catch 
Mr. Nehru. He had proposeq 
that each side should, withdraw 
about twelve and one-half miles 
from the frontier in the Longju 
area and from the line up to 
which each side exercised 
actual control in the Ladakh 
area—and the Chinese had alk. 
ready taken control of some 
3,000 square miles of Indian 
territory in Ladakh. In other 
words, he asked, as a pre-con- 
dition for negotiations, India’s 
acceptance of his land-grab in 


Ladakh (in exchange for his 
recognition of the frontier 
south of Tibet), and, because 


of rugged topography, a line 
strategically of great dis 
advantage to India in the north- 
west. The Chinese having con- 
trolled eastern Ladakh for 
several years anyway and 
having also built a road there, 
it seemed to be a good argu- 
ment to consider it to be as 
good as lost territory, and try 
to salvage, if one could, some- 
thing in the North Eastern 
Frontier. If Mr. Chou expected 


Mr. Nehru to reason like this— | 


one hardly thinks Mr. Chou En- 
lai is so naive as that,—he had 
misread his Nehru, and cer- 
tainly miscalculated the 
strength of public opinion in 4 
democratic country. 


Nehru’s reply, delivered OR 
Nov. 16 and made public of 
Nov. 20 was both firm in tone 
and reasonable and construe 
tive in the proposals he made 
for a settlement of the issues 
Repeating his rejection of the 
Chinese claims for 40,000 sauaré 


miles of territory and T% 
affirming his willingness “° 
negotiate for minor rectifica 


tions if necessary, he declare 
that the Chinese must frs 
evacuate the territory, which. 
by history, usage, and mutual 
understanding, has always 5® 
longed to India, both in Ladak" 
In returni 
he said, India would make tP. 
Concession of withdrawing 
her side of the boundary 


os 
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ie | 
E l EFFECTIVE FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1960 
y | 
2 | The concessional rates for telephone trunk calls, 
E available during various periods of the day, have 
r | been revised with effect from February I, 1960. The 
od new rates and the periods during which these are 
| applied from that date are as follows :— 
r | 
id | 
a All days other than Sundays and Telegraph Holidays ___ 
y PERIOD “RATE 
n] 00.00 hrs. to 05.00 hrs. .. Full rate e 
i i 05.00 hrs. fo 06.00 hrs. .. 40% of full rate 
-a 06.00 hrs. to 09.00 hrs. .. 70% of full rate 
a 09.00 hrs. to 20.00 hrs. .. Full rate 
‘a 20.00 hrs. to 23.00 hrs. .. 70% of full rate 
| 23.00 hrs. to 24.00 his: .. 40% of full rate 
on 
i | Sundays and Telegraph Holidays 
1c A 
d 00.00 hrs. to 07.00 hrs. .. Full rate 
ne 07.00 hrs. to 24.00 hrs. .. 50% of full rate 
=| ee 
to Ma; th 
a ili ilable durn e 
f All l garding the facilities availa g 
a ; RTN ar remain as before except that there is noi advance — À 


booking for concessional rate trunk calls- 
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which Peiping claims. “Since 
the two lines are separated by 
‘jong distances,” said Mr. 
“there should not be 


Nenru, : 
the slightest risk of horder 
- lashes.” è ìn other words, 
ie Sor {ndia will not negotiate with 
: the aggressor with the latter's 


foot on her chest, and she will 
resist rurtner aggression: 
Mr. Chou En-lai’s reply, 
which took a month to be deli- 
i - vered, contained no softening 
th of China’s demand for terri: 
as tory, and asked Mr. Nehru to 
meet him in Burma, giving 
him cavalierly just eight days’ 
re time to do so albeit with ‘ne 
! suggestion that another date 
and venue which suited Mr. 
Nehru might be proposed. In 
effect, it was a complete rejec- 


and, in its tun met with a 
Similar rejection, Mr. Nehru 

Said he could not see how he 
Gore and Mr. Chou Enlai could 
"~~: reach agreement on ‘principles’ 
when there was ‘such com- 
plete disagreement about the 
facts” What iurther reply. 
; = if any, has been received on 
Meee the point from the Chinese 
: side we do not know, but the 
winter having set in and mili- 
‘tary movements rendered well- 
nigh impossible on either side, 
f the tempo of diplomatic ex- 
į changes may be well expected 
to slacken down. In Parlia- 
‘ment, Mr. Nehru was asked 
why he did not send troops to 
the frontier and dislodge the 
Chinese, and he replied con- 
vincingly that such a step 
_ would lead to war with China, 
and that, in that case, “it 
would become an indefinite 
‘avj—we will not give in and 
ina will never give in and 


He repeated his 
ce that any further 
on will be ‘resisted to 
St of our ability —with 
ae China s report- 
1 massing troops all 
g the 1,500 z 


the 
completely 
the visit 


ot of spe 
ist Chin 


tion of Mr. Nehru's proposals, | 


motives in alienating India, a 
country that. has beiriended 
her, is not committed to either 
power-bloc, and is actually a 
co- signatory of Pancha Sheel 
or five principles of co-existence 
agreement? Her astute lead: 
ers certainly do not see India 
through the Indian Commu- 
nists’ eyes, and must be aware 
ot the harm done to Sina- 
Indian friendship by the border 
clashes. They certainly do not, 
want a Cold War starting, or 
continuing in Asia, with India 
and China as leaders ot vival 
power-blocs, similar to the one 
prevailing in the rest Of the 
world. India is most unsuited 
to play the role of such leader- 
ship, and if she is pushed to 
accept it, an unthinkable even- 
tuality, it would mean a good- 
bye to Asia’s resurgence and a 


way-back to colonial slavery 
forall. ; ENORI 
The Chinese Communists’ 


present behaviour to India 15 
ascribed by some to mere pique 
against the Nehru govern- 
ment for their dismissal of the 
Communist ministry in Kerala, 
or, something more serious, tne 
asylum given to the Dalai 
Lama. The Communist gov- 
ernment of China certainly re- 
sented the Indian government s 
characterization of the Chinese 
eccupation oi Tibet as an un- 
warranted violation of Tibetan 
autonomy, on which subject the 
former had given assurances 
both to the ‘local’ government 
of Tibet and Mr. Nehru per- 
sonally. Yet, what else Was 
it, the ruthless conquest ot 
the Tibetans, a people differing 
from the Chinese in race, lan- 
guage, tradition, and, in short 
everything that makes for 
nationalism, but the enslave- 
‘ment by force of a free people? 
th justification of Chinese ac- 
tion, much has been heard 
about | Chinese suzereinty or 
Sovereignty, and Tibet being a 
domestic problem for China. 
The pertinent question is how 
Tibet came under Chinese 
Suzereinty or sovereignty, and, 


if the answer is that it was by ` 


conics pistes the ‘right of 
uest’ is valid i 
ae in the world 
_it has been said that th 
‘Chinese disregard of the 
Soviet government’s advice of 


> settlement by negotiation and 


Collection, Haridwar | 


use in its place of force is just. 
an assertion of their indepen- 
dence of Moscow, or even an. 
indication that all is not well 
in the relations between the 
two leaders of World Commu- 
nism. Even if there is some 
truth in these hypotheses, tne 
disagreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and China may not be 
anything more that what exists 
in the Western bloc too—among 
the U.S.A., the U. K, and De 
Gaullist France. It certainly 
does not provide a rational ex: 
planation of Chinese aggression, 
on India. There may be great- 
er truth in the argument thar, 
this is just expansionism, that, 
they say, is an inseparable 
feature of a Communist state, 
or of World Communism, or of 
a Great Power, whatever be 
its ideology. Mr. Nehru thinks 
that it is not Communist but, 
historically, Chinese in its 
motive force, and he may be 
quite right in this reading of 
the situation, which only com- 
ing events can fully explain. 
Psychologically, assertiveness 
of power abroad is. often an 
expression of some failure or 
weakness inside, and the 
Chinese Communist govern- 
ment’s failure to reach their 
production targets in the 
matter of food etc. last years- 


may explain to some extent 
this blustering show of force 
on the Indian border. To 


dictatorlal governments, face- 
saving is everything, and this 
particular assertion of national 
rights by the brutal use of 
force may simply be designed 
to reinforce the Communist 
Chinese government’s prestige 
at home, besides impressing 
on governments in South and 
South-east Asia who look up to 
India for sympathy and sup- 
port that India, whom 
former consider their rival for 
leadership in Asia, is but 2 
broken reed to rely upon. — 
Passing from the domain of 


what is more or less conjecture” 
it is 


to that of solid facts, 
plain, as Néhru seems to have 
recognized, that China’s aggres: 
Siveness on our borders is not 


a development of today, oF 
merely an expression of Com” 


Munist expansionism. and that 
it ìs not likely to he 
by just good arguments ©" 


good offices of friendly powers- 
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yt may be relevant to mention 
here that, on good authority, 
Swami Vivekananda is said to 
nave believed that, after the 
British left India, this country 
would run the risk of beling 
conquered by China. (See 
Swami Vivekananda: New Dis- 
coveries by Marie Louisie 
Burke, p. 26). With his re- 
markable grasp of world poli 
tics, Swamiji must have per- 
ceived that the severence of 
India’s connection with the 
Eritish empire (which he is 
also said to have predicted 
with precision) will also mean 
the end of the closely integrat- 
ed defence system of which 
India was an important anchor 
empire resources. 
He did not think that India 
would be conquered by China 
and he predicted a great 
future for India which will 
surpass even her great past. 
But he sensed a coming danger, 
which has now actually come. 

To a certain extent, the pro- 
posal for the adoption oct a 
joint defence programme for 
India and Pakistan, which is 
militarily aligned to America. 
is an effort to restore the inte- 
grated defence system of the 
sub-continent that existed in 
Eritish days. But it may not 
be possible to do so, since the 
present situation is radically 
different from the pre-Second- 
World-War days. Apart from 
the East-West differences and 
the Moscow-Peiping axis, there 
is, on India’s borders an angry 
Pakistan, anxious to fish in 
troubled waters, and. make 
some capital out of India’s 
difficulties. The statement ot 
President Ayub Khan that a 
joint defence arrangement for 
the two neighbouring countries 
can be thought of only after 
the Kashmir question has been 
Settled is an exposure of Paki- 
Stan’s motives, which justifies 
Mr. Nehru’s earlier refusal of 
the same. 


A better and more promising 


line along which India may. 


Move with a view to filling the 
void created in her defence 
system is what Mr. Nehru. has 
been pursuing ever since 1950, 
when the Chinese danger was 
first sighted, By supporting 
the revolution which occurred 
in Nepal in that year, helping 
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The Shadow Of Swastika 


By VAMAN H. PANDIT 


nes recent appearance of the 

Nazi symbol ‘of Swastika 
over the western horizon in the 
same old, old pattern of the 
third decade of this century 
seems to be the revival of the 
anti-Semitic spirit. Most of 
us thought that it is long dead 
but it has raised its ugly head 
once again. 


Cn the walls and windows, 
on synagogues and Jewish- 
owned buildings, the symbols, 
it is reported, were daubed 
six feet high, painted in red 
and black, followed by the dis- 
tribution cf leaflets and slo- 
gans of racial hatred against a 


the Nepalese government tov 
suppress a Communist revolt 
in that country, in 1951 and 
giving her economic and tech- 
nical assistance as also provid- 
ing a military mission whose 
job is to give Nepal a small 
but modern fighting force, 
India has earned the gratitude 
of the Nepalese.* She has 
also strengthened her relations 
with the strategically placed 
states of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
resulting in a virtual Indian 
protectorate and the establish- 
ment of Indian troops within 
their territories to guard the 
Tibetan passes. Mr. Nehru’s 
declaration that any further 
aggression on the Indian bor- 
der will be resisted with arms 
is not mere words. India can 
and will preserve her hard-won 
independence by her own 
strength. A 


= After the above was written, 
news was received that the Prime 
Ministers of the two countries issu- 
ed a joint communique on January 
29, 1960, emphasizing that India and 
Nepal have & vital interest in each 
other's freedom, . integrity, and s0- 
ciety and progress and agreeing that 
the two governments should main- 
tain close consultation im matters of 
common interest. India has ex- 
pressed her readiness to assist deve- 
lopment programmes of Nepal to 
the extent of Rs 19 crores, It was 
“learnt 
ae signed a satisfactory poundary 


‘agreement. 
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particular community. In Italy, 
the symbol was displayeđ 
followed by the written slogan 
“Juden Rans” (Jews get out). 


What are the different theo- 
ries built around these sad 
incidents? Different observers 
have drawn different infer- 
ences. Some declare that 
these ugly rashes of incidents 
on the body of the West are 
manifestations of the anti: 
Semitic feelings. If this is so 
it deserves downright con- 
demnation from al right 
thinking civilized men.. Others 
associate this spate of racial 
hatred with the neo-Nazi group 
in West Germany. The Bonn 
Parliament or Bundestag looks 
at it with grave concern. The 
people there think that it is 2 
part of a campaign—rather 2 
concerted effort to defame the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
in the eyes of the world. 


On thorough investigation by 
the German authorities, it has 
been confessed by the detained 
persons in this connexion that 
they do attend Nazi rallies, 
they do wear Nazi dresses, 
they do sing Nazi songs, they 
do celebrate Hitler’s birthday 
and cry aloud ‘Heil Hitler- 
Not only did they say ‘this 
much but, to crown their 
assertive statements, they 
were brazen-faced enough to 
declare: ‘Not enough Jews had 
been gassed in the past.’ 


Yet another theory has beer 
advanced: by the diplomats; 
they say that behind these 
happenings is A 
fringe.’ -Still ‘others -main: 


tain—rather guardedly — that 


it was the work of Communist 


Party members to damage the” 


Federal Republic's reputation: 
But this kind of advocacy does 
not stand to the test of reason 
in the ‘light of admissions 
made by the persons held under 
interrogation. nA as i 


a 


“lunatic . 


s a jä 


a at en NSE PAIF: 


-eome forward 
of the observ- 
. Or is it 
no 


answer has 
through the lips 
ers or anybody else. 
-a question which needs 
answer? What has been 
corroborated, however, is as 
follows: These incidents are 
a concerted effort of a neo- 
Nazi group. It is no coin 
cidence. ‘This type of racial 
resurgence against a particular 
race—against an -innocent and 
defenceless minority—is attri: 
buted only to Nazis. It is 
certainly not the work of a 
“Iynatic fringe.” There is no 
mystery whatsoever about it. 
Pure and simple revival it is 
of anti-Semitism with which 
the world is so familiar. The 
virtually proved ineffectual in 
banning the German mili- 
tarism. It is ‘a mighty 
challenge thrown once again 
to the Big Powers of the 
world on the eve of the Summit 
Conference. It is an inter- 
national wave of Jew-baiting. 
Tt is aimed at sabotaging all 
the efforts of easing the cold: 
war tension. 


Who is to be blamed for 
this anti-Semitic revival? The 
German people point; out to the 
weaknesses of their Govern- 
ment in not implementing the 
right type of education. That 
is to say, the Government fail- 
| ed in. educating the young 

German generation of what 

Hitlerism really was. Do the 

Germans desire dictatorship as 
against democracy? Tt is 
much more difficult to wipe out 
_ the legacy of the Nazi era or 

it must be a political issue 
cted against Christian 
ocratic Union—the political 
y of Chancellor Adenauer. 
tever it may be, one thing 
ey nd doubt: The people 


Potsdam Agreement of 1945 ~ 


are 


played no mean a part in con- 
tributing to the German 
Kultur’ (culture) in every field 
of human activity, especially 
in arts and sciences, banking 
Jewish 


and industry. The 
people have done much to en- 
rich the German way of life. 


If the German people fail to 
realise this significant fact, 
and it, appears that they have 
failed to do so, it is probable 
that curses are apt to come 
home to roost. 


So long the neo-Nazis do not 
give up this wrong anti- 
Semitic outlook, they are 
bound to suffer. This atti- 
tude of racial superiority is 
like a dose of hemlock which 
is eating the vitals of German 


life. No man is lower than 
another. Short of anti-Semitic 
feelings, the problem of Ger- 


man people is possible of com- 
prehension. It is difficult for 
them to forget the past and 
ignore the present. But this 
type of racial hatred will not 
help them come anv nearer the 
goal which they have set. 
before them. It is “provoca- 
tively criminal.” : 


The country likely to take 
action against these antl- 
Semitie feelings is Israel and 
the Parliament there nas al- 
ready issued an adequate 
warning to the world on the 
dangers of a Nazi and anti- 
Semitic revival. 


Grave as this fact is, it 1s 
worrying all the big nations oat 
the world, chiefly the allies of 
West Germany. An influential 
British authority is reported to 
have remarked, “Aside trom 
anything, these incidents are a 
free gift to the Communists 


who are so fond of resounding - 


the world that Nazi influences 
are by no means dead in West 
Germany.” But another Bri- 
tish authority, commenting on 
the recent anti-Jewish manl- 
_festations, said that these 
appeared to be attributable to 
a few irresponsible persons and 
had no deeper significance. 


_ Undoubtedly, all are in per- 


_ fect agreement with the vicw 


_ that this kind of foolish and 


_ irresponsible behaviour should 


obe strongly deplored, The 
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matter cannot be dismisseq 
so lightly by words alone, jf 
must be nipped in the bug 
This type of barbaric attitude 
towards a particular race ig 
intolerable. Any way the 
world can endure it no longer, 
the hatred of race or colour 
either. 


Continued from page 53 


much as a boil or pimple it 
will be your duty to pro- 
claim to the world, even at 
the risk of making people 
angry with you, that I was 
mot the man of God that I 


claimed to be. If you do that 


it will give my spirit peace. 
Note down this also that if 
someone were to end my life 
by putting a bullet through 
me—as someone tried to do 
with a bomb the other day 


—and I met his bullet 
without a groan, and 
breathed my last taking | 
God’s name—then alone 


would I have made good my 
claim.” (Uttered on the 
night of 29 January, 1948, 


less than 24 hours before he | 


was shot.) 


EJ E3 K 


“After I am gone, 
single person will be 
completely to represent. 


But a little bit of me will | 
live in many of you. If each | 
puts the cause first and him: | 


self last, the vacuum will 


to a large extent be filled.” | 


BUY SWADESH! 


SMALL & MEDIUM 
ENDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


AND HELP LIQUIDATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT— 
INDIA TO-MORROW. 
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it j \ULLIVER in his travels 
i was stranded on an island 

J i where horses used to rule. We 

t | all know that the herse iste 

e j noble animal. But man certainly 

Eo is nobler. And the female of 

S | the species, being his “better 

IJ half”. is decidedly the noblest 

t |. of ali animals. Add to this the 
| virtue of rationality attributed 

5 | to cur species, and you have 

if 7 woman at the apex of all 

A | rational and noble animals. 
| Why should she then not rule 

h | the world, except threugh rock- 

lo | ing the cradle? It is sheer sel- 
] fishness of the male of the 

Y | - species that has kept ‘her out 

ot of her throne by force. 

a | But why should it happen , 
i even in our land of non- 

8 | violence? We who are so chary 

e | about using violence even 

Ly | against. Pakistan, Goa or the 
k Chinese? Think of the iniquity 

e y of it all—pushing in the back- 

8, | ground the better half and 

1e | (what a shame!) throwing her 

2 behind the veil in half of India! 
| Not that it succeeds every- 
] where. You must have heard 
| of the shrew, the virago, the 
| amazon and her typical and 

10 | tactical weapon—the broom. 

le | ye ero, 

it. | 
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Apart from it. modern woman 
has already given notice to the 
males by crossing the English 
Channel and dropping from the 
sky in a parachute that the 
days of male ascendency even 


in the physical sphere are 
numbered. 

But you have to thank the 
shrew from age to age for 


keeping up the flame of revolt 
burning. Taming of the shrew 
has never been a pleasant pas- 
time (in spite: of Shakespeare) 
and the wisest males have al- 
ways thought discretion to be 
the better part of valour. Take 
Socrates—the philosopher of 
the 5th century B. C. who 
went round the market places 
and talked sense and reason 19 
young men. Of course, as you 
must know, he got a cup of 
hemlock to drink and die with 
for all his pains, as a corruptor 
of youth. His wife Xanthippe 
was a famous woman in her 
own wayasa terror to the 
males. As for her own husband, 
going round the markets but 
doing no shopping for the 
household, and yet expecting 
his meals at regular hours! 
Which wife or house-wife is 
going to put up with such 
things—ancient Or modern? 
And Xanthippe had reputation 
af being a shrew of the non- 
tamable variety. But Socrates 
was simply hopeless. He put 
on the role of a veritable lamb 
while at home, and a deaf-mute 
pose when -Xanthippe would 
start storming at him. ‘This 
very silence pricked her up all 
the more. A one-sided quarrel.. 
vou know: like a walk-over vic- 


tory in a game, loses its zest: 


and you feel balked of your 
victory somehow. That ‘only 
adds fuel to the fire. And so it 
happened once that when 
Socrates, after silently taking 
his meal and trying to digest 
all the billingsgate of his better 
half with his food was passing 
out of the house to the street, 


VIGIL: 


peace a eae aa 


j us, not, at least in India. If we 
were, the Government would 


Haridwar 


Xanthippe, glum and sulking in 
defeated rage, threw a whole 
bucket of dirty flcor-serubbing 
water from the balcony up- 
stairs on his head. Poor men! 
He only looked up like a 
patient cow and said, “So much 
cloud must needs produce a 
great thunder,” and passed on. 
It is not recorded how he 
managed a change of clothes: 

We are not Socrates, all of 


not have to pass warning 
against wife-beaters or framed 
laws against bigamy. Many of 
us are lions or tigers inside the 
house though a little sheepish 
outside. But things are chang- 
ing fast. There are now-a-days 
many men in India who are 
mere wife’s husbands both at 
home and out of it. Do you 
want names? No, that will not 
be decent and I don’t want to 
take the risk of defamation. 
Leck around and you will find. 

It was reported in the news- 
papers the other day that an 
I. P. (i.e. VIP without V) of 
the fair sex who came to visit 
India asked one of our distin- 
quished ladies how it was that 
with such a small p.c. of lite- 
racy amongst our women, 
some of them would rise to be 
ambassadors, Ministers and 
Governors of States. Well, she 
does not seem to have known 
our Prime Minister. Not that 
any of our dignitaries of the 
other sex are unworthy of the 
positions they hold; far from 
it. But our P. M. also 
isa gallant, a knight, a 
champion of the fair sex. Tt 
is said 'that in seeking ap- 
pointments in the Woreign Ser- 
vice it is not enough to pass 
the test. One has also to have 


a bright young thing for 
wife. May she not have 
to play the hostess — in 
the embassies on. an 


occasion? Or throw a party or 
attend one here and there? 
And all of them not quite of 
the lemon-squash type? So our 
ladies are also coming up ta 
the standard and carrying the 
husbands in their trail. And - 
how can the mere male, if he 
is like a zero beside the figure 
of his wife, not place her first? 
That - will reduce him to 
mere cipher. 2 

So rejoice, ye ladies of 
` you are coming back to y 


N NEG 


» 


Sts 


lead, : 
male of the species. He must 


f Now see what it 
` to. Not to be husband’s wives, 


G 


position of the noblest rational 
animal at last., The mere hus- 
band must no longer aspire to 
just because he is the 


jearn to obey, as you have 
done for such a length of time. 
Did not some one say in the 
Bangalore Congress that the 
Secretaries were more obedi- 
ent to the Ministers than their 
wives? That is quite in the fit- 
ness of things. The male had 
his day; why should not the 
female now? 

But there is yet one field to 
conquer, After the sea and the 
sky, it is now the Himalayas. 
A foreign expedition with 
ladies has failed; but ours will 
not. In Israel, pretty girl sol- 
diers have been placed on duty 
just, behind the UNO Expedi- 
tionary Force to guard their 
national frontiers. Why should- 
n't you take your position just 


_ behind our Army in the Hima- 


layas, You will have enough 
‘snow’ there to make you all 
white, 


all comes 


t just wives with husbands; 
- to be house-wives, but 
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Vive La France! | 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


Cur European Correspondent 


AN? so she will. 
Just a week ago, a few 
thousand colons armed with 
only small arms and heady 
chauvinism challenged the 
Fifth Republic. The world 
press blew this incident into an 
unheard-of proportion. Army 
was heard to be wavering, the 
extremists in the metropolitan 
France were reported to be pre- 
paring for a coup and one or 
two Cabinet ministers were 
said to have been in league 
with the so-called insurgents. 
In short, every foreigner was 
wishing away President De 
Gaulle; some went to the 

indecent extent of imagining 

the great soldier-statesman as 

a part-time lecturer in the 

West Point. 

Tt was only a handful of 
colons in the city of Algiers 
that took up arms—meaning 
rifles and quick-firing weapons 
supplied to them by the French 
Army to fight the Algerian 
rebels. These colons constitute 
one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion of Algeria (10 million). 
Majority of them are of non- 
French extraction (Spaniards, 
Sicilians and Greeks). They 
dont care two hoots what 
happen to France or her tradi- 
tions. All they are interested 
in is to maintain their own 
Status as the ‘herrenvolks’ of 
Algeria. They ‘have got the 
pest of gnas, the best of edu- 
cation and the best - 
tunities. ; 2 OPPO 

They went to keep Algeria 
that way. De Gaulle Wanie to 
change it, and he has already 
pledged self-determination. He 
has proved his sincerity by 
peeping his Promise in Guinea, 

year. ence, the ‘revolt.’ 

On 13th May, 1958, these are 

the elements who shouted “De 

Gaulle au pouvoir” (De Gaulle 

to power). Last Sunday, the 

same, very people were shout- 
ing, “Morte a De Gaulle.” 


-They may ery till the dooms- 
day, still De Gaulle will remain 


in power. For he and he alone 
stands between fascism and 
France. 


Catholics, Communists and the 
Socialists, three 


hands to back President De 
Gaulle should, the extremists 


try to seize power. This is not | 


just vocal support. Each of 


these parties have underground | 
weapons | 


armies and secret 


So much so that the | 


: mutually | 
exclusive elements have joineg | 


since the days of German occu. | 


pation. 
De Gaulle. 

Of course, the colons have 
support in the metropolitan 
France. We are familiar with 
those names: Morice, Bidault, 
Rene Dumo and Jacque Sous- 
telle. 
De Gaulle into power in 1958, 
they practically, pushed them: 
selves out of politics. To under- 
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stand this one has to take into 
‘consideration President De 
Gaulle’s career. He is a soldier 
who has been through tougher 
situations. He was fought out 
of France and he fought his 
-way in. That was 22 years ago. 
During the war years, Jacque 
Soustelle was his Beria. But 
Soustelle had to take orders 
from him and obey it. Last 
week when he addressed the 
soldiers and said: ‘You must 
okey my orders,” he was not 
talking as a dictator but as a 
man who enjoys the love of the 
Frenchmen-—soldiers and civi- 
lians. The American soldierg 
respect Hisenhower and ours 
Thimaya; but the Frenecn 
soldiers love Charles De Gaulle 
like you love your own father. 
No Frenchman has enjoyed 
this status in his own country 
ever. If any political party of 
France as much as utters the 
word self-determination for 
Algeria it will not last 24 
hours. But De Gaulle has 
granted commonwealth status 
to 14 French African colonies 
within a year of his coming to 


power. France had seen dicta- 
tors before: Bonaparte (1804), 
Louis Napoleon (1852) and 


Petain (1940). But never has 
she seen one like De Gaulle. 
For fifty years, the French 
politicians could do nothing but 
look backwards. If they were 
not feathering their own nests 
they were chasing illusions. 
De Gaulle is a soldier by train- 
ing. He has a target. He does 
not chase illusions. That may 
have been one of the reasons 
why he was able to call the 
Algerian rebels, “Patriots.” 
(These Algerian nationalist 
troops should not be confused 
with the colon malefactors of 
Algeria). Last September, Pre- 


Sident De Gaulle made a 
daring offer to Ferhat Abbas 
—the Prime Minister of the 


Algerian Government in exile. 
Abbas, naturally, was appre- 
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hensive and waited to make 
sure that the Fifth Republic 
was not an instrument of the 
uniformed  hotheads. Since 
then, De Gaulle 
the army of political influence. 
That is why Gen. Massu’s dis- 
missal brought out no 
demonstration or public indig- 
nation in France itself, French- 
men are sick at heart of being 
ruled by governments through 
underhand politics and mobo- 
cracy. Gen. Massu obviously 
used his position as the com- 
mander of French Forces in 
Algeria to wreck vengeance on 
the Algerians by arming the 
colons and encouraged the 
latter to defy the authority of 
the Fifth Republic. The reason 
for this may be his frustration 
acquired in Indo-China and 
Suez. 

Now, Gen. Massu is under 
house arrest. General Fernand 
Gambiez, Commander of the 
Oran region, and General Olie 
of the Constantine region have 
reaffirmed their loyalty to the 
Republic. - Massu has been re- 
placed by General De Challe. 
Now, back to Algiers—the 
Sodóm of the colons. 

Taking advantage of the 
emergency, Gen. Challe called 
up the Home Guards which he 
is entitled to by the powers 
entrusted to him for exactly 
situations like this. And all the 
armed colons behind the barri- 
cades in the centre of the city 
are Home Guards. To make 
things worse for themselves, 
they are wearing Home Guard 
uniform and carrying Home 


Guard weapons issued by 
Massu. Either they report to 
the regional commander for 


duty or face courtmartial as 
deserters. They took a mili- 
tary step to further their poli- 
tical ends. Now, they are going 
to taste their own medicines. 
For already considerable num- 
ber of pro-De Gaulle colons of 
French stock have left for 


has cleaned- 


France fearing bloodshed. The 
Algerians have refused to have 
anything to do with the ‘insur- 
gents.’ The army which main- 
tained a loose vigilance around 
the barricades have now so 
tightened the ring that 
the ‘rebels’ can no more 
pass through the cordon to go 
home for their meal breaks or 
meet their girl friends. What 
is more, the army has cut off 
the water and gas supply to 
these uniformed jokers. Now, 
it is only a matter of hours 
before they come out with 
their hands up and heads 
lowered. 


But that will mean the end 
cf the Algerian problem where 
20,000 Algerian troops keep 
500,000 French troops on their 
toes round the clock. While 
reorganising the French empire 
into French commonwealth was 
a positive achievement, teaching 


4 


the colons—perhaps the last of ` 


the ridiculous ‘herrenvolks’—a 
lesson is a negative one. This 
crisis has brought out the 
Algerian civilians as the friend 
of the Fifth Republic and the 
chauvinistic colons as ‘the 
malefactors. This one single 
factor .may hasten the much 
desired understanding between 
France and Algeria. At the 
height of the recent crisis Pre- 
sident De Gaulle has said in a 
nationwide broadcast, “The 
Algerians shall have the free 
choice of their fate. It will not 
be dictated to them. For if 
their answer were not really 
their answer, there might be 
a military victory for some. 
time, but in the end nothing 
would be settled.” It is hoped, 
generally, that Ben. Bella, 


the 


Young Gandhi of the Algerian 


nationalists, 
French prison will be released 
for negotiation of peace in 
Algeria, the end of a five-year 
old war and for eternal pe: 
in North Africa. ; 


who is now in a 
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“Stability of the Indian Rupee: (A 


hat review of the Foreign Ex- 

ES change Situation) by B. R. 

l a Shenoy. August, 1959, Pp. 
Re. 1.25 


j; VIII, 35. 


3 The American Party System: 
- : by Philips Bradley. Novem- 
ber, 1959. Pp. 49. Rs. 2.50. 


Democracy and Non-Violence : 

(The Mavlankar Memorial 

Lecture, 1959) by R. R. 

3 Diwakar. October, 1959. 
K Pp. 6. Re. 0.25. 


Commonsense Allout Defence : 
by V. V. Ramana Murthi. 
September, 1959. Pp. 39. 
Re. 1.50. 


(All are published by Harold 
Laski Institute of Political 
science, Ahmedabad-1, India.) 

Dr. Shenoy, the noted econo- 
mist, has in his booklet raised 
a most controversial question 
—that of devaluation of the 
Tupee. His contention is that the 
Indian Rupee is a classic case 
of fundamental disequilibrium 
arising out of inflation in the 
context of a rigid exchange 
rate. What are the signs of this 
disequilibrium ? They are, ac- 
cording to the author, an actual 
fall in the volume of post-war 
Indian exports and imports as 
compared with the pre-war 
Situation, (despite an 85 per 
cent increase in industrial pro- 

_ duction and a 30 per cent rise 
in agricultural production), a 
wide gap between the land cost 
and market prices of imported 
_ goods the difference being ex- 
 propriated by the residual in- 

come groups (třáders, business- 

Ri n and industrialists), the 

Middle and the upper classes of 

pies ty, and the chronic pay- 
ments difficulties since the war. 


What is required to be done 
correct the situation ? Prof. 
enoy suggests two measures 
bilise the economy : first, 
n should be oriented 
r ther than to cater- 


between the 
ernal prices of 


' tend to boost up exports 


e demand; second, 


eliminated. Export subsidies are 


not enough because sometimes 
these may be abused by inter- 
ested parties to export goods at 
a price falling below the cost 
of production to the detriment 
of the national economy (he 
cites the example of art siik 
yarn). The adoption of a tight 
money policy by removing the 
load of the inflationary demand 
from the home market may be 
helpful up to a point, but the 
real solution is “an appropriate 
adjustment in the exchange 
value of the rupee” (devalua- 
tion). He further suggests that 
import licenses should hence- 
forth be auctioned and given 
to the highest bidder and that 
Government should take up the 
import and sale of gold which 
would, even at a conservative 
estimate, bring a revenue of 
Rs. 15 crores which were now 
dissipated among smugglers 
and their collaborators. 


Prof. Shenoy distinguishes 
between devaluation designed 
to eliminate over-valuation( a 
course he suggests) and de- 
valuation in the sense of cur- 
rency depreciation to below the 
equilibrium rate. Elimination 
of over-valuation of the rupee 
is, he says, a case of recogni- 
tion of the simple fact of a fall 
in the fat content of milk re- 
sulting from the addition of 
water to it. Devaluation will 
and 
restrict unnecessary imports. 
In this context he points out 
that the ‘potential world de- 
mand for Indian exports has 
been generally much in excess 
of their world off-take, the 
lower off-take being due to the 
non-availability of supplies in 
the early post-war years, when 
sellers market conditions pre- 
vailed, and later, when the nor- 
mal buyers markets asserted, 
because of the «price barrier 
created by the rigid (artificial) 
exchange rate” (of the rupee). 
He concludes his argument for 
devaluation by referring to the 
experience of the 31 per cent 


devaluation of the rupee in 
. 1949 which, according to his 


y 


contention, proved fully hene~ 
ficial. “Export prices, so far 
from declining, rose from an 
index of 86 in 1948-49 to 91 
in 1949-50 and the index of 
import prices, so far from rising 
declined from 78 in 1948-49 to 
77 in 1949-50. The terms of 
trade of the country consequent- 
ly improved from 110 in 1948- 
49 to 118 in 1949-50 (1952-53= 
100), he avers. 


This, in short, is the substance 
of Prof. Shenoy’s thesis. The 
validity of much of his analysis 
is beyond question and all his 
suggestions deserve careful con- 
sideration, But despite his for- 
midable logic the case for de- 
valuation is far from fully 
proved. The comparison of the 
term of trade after devaluation 
in 1949 cannot be accepted 
without the figures for the suc- 
ceeding year. We certainly need 
to increase our imports but de- 
valuation will not be particular- 
ly helpful in getting much 
needed heavy machineries ang 
equipment. Two devaluations of 
the rupee in two decades have 
failed to solve the external 
stability of the Indian rupee. 
There is hardly any assurance 
that a third will be more bene- 
ficial. Devaluation will be of 
little avail in increasing our 
exports in the European Gom- 
mon Market or Free Trade 
Area or in competing with 
American products in the U.S.A. 
overcoming the 150 per cent 
‘ad valorem’ tariff wall. Econo- 
mic development is indeed @ 
function of invested savings 
but devaluation will only help 
in draining it off to undesirable 
channels, With all deference to 
Dr. Shenoy, therefore, this 
reviewer begs to register his 
note of dissent. Nobody should, 
however, fail to read this pene 
trating analysis by one of our 
country’s leading monetary eC? 
nomists inasmuch as it offers 
excellent food for thought. 


Shri Bradley’s booklet on the 
American party system is 
lucid statement of the system, 
as it éxists in the U.S.A. an 
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On October 1, 1958, when the change-over to the Metric System 
began, a number of important industries—jute, iron and steel, 
textiles, cement, paper, salt, engineering, coffee, non-ferrous 
metals, raw rubber ete._started adopting Metric weights and 
measures. : 
es 7 


Since then the transition has begun in more industries. 


Use of the Metric System was permitted in the COIR industry 
from October 1959. In the SUGAR industry the change-over 
started from November 1, 1959... 


further quicken from April 

1960 when the VANASPATI and PAINT 
industries ‘go metric’. 

The entire distribution of PETROLEUM and 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS will be in litres 

/ and metric units from April 1, 1960. 


The pace will 


Il be taken when the Customs 


Another Major step wi l 
and the Central Excise adopt the Metric System 


from August, 1960. l 
CHANGE TO 


METRIC SYSTEM 


i 


FOR SIMPLICITY & UNIFORMITY 
D BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
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y can be recommended as a reli- 
j able introductory study. 

In his’ Mavlankar Memorial 

Lecture for 1959, Shri R. R. 

: Diwakar chose the very interest- 

k ing topic of the relationship 

3 betwen democracy and non- 

violence as his subject. His 

conclusion is, as inevitably it 

has to be, that the two are 

inseparable. Individual dignity 

and interests cannot be main- 

tained without toleration of each 

other’s views and ways of life. 

As Shri Diwakar observes : 

“While democracy relies on non- 

violence for its functioning, pro- 

iy gress and fulfilment, non- 

i violence calls upon its votaries 

a to use only democratic methods 

h: and to rely on the power of 

ii: love to persuade and convert 

i the opponents”. But, as Gandhiji 

‘ so often used to say, non- 

violence and democracy for their 

ultimate triumph must be 

wedded to truth. 


Shri Ramana Murthi’s book is 
an impassioned appeal for peace 
through the scrapping of all 
armaments and armies in the 
world. He is sharply critical of 
the Government of India’s per- 
sistence in incurring heavy de- 
fence expenditure every year and 
condemns it as a move away 

- from the path indicated by 
Mahatma Gandhi. He says that 
most of the weapons have be- 
come out of date as defensive 
weapons—especially after the 
Taunching: of earth satellites by 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
Even military generals of 
Western countries such as Sir 
Stephen King-Hall have pleaded 

_ for non-violent defence against 

= external enemy. The author de- 

_ Pplores the fact that in India 

the trend is towards the oppo- 
Site direction of militarization. 

-~ Non- however, 

compatible with a highly 

organized society or with a 

| pace of economic develop- 

t Only when people “are 

content with minimum organi- 

Zatio and are prepared to abide 

an ethic of life that preserves 
ues, the experiment of the 


ee 


fence but in view of the world 
wide awareness -of the un- 
wisdom and extravagance of 
war and war efforts, both in 
men and materials, a reconsi- 
deration of the means of nation- 
al defence assumes a great 
relevance and urgency—espe- 
cially in India, where the border 
dispute with China has given 
a renewed lease of life to the 
proponents of increasing ‘the 
country’s defence potential by 
increasing the number of men 
under arms and the number of 
arms and ammunitions of vari- 
ous types. No great principle in 
the world found its recognition 
except through great sacrifice 
in the course of the demonstra- 
tion of its superiority. The 
recognition of the practical 
validity of the principle of non- 
violence also awaits a serious 
demonstration. The question 
whether the country which has 
produced the man to reaffirm its 
validity in the modern age will 
allow some other country to 
wrest from itself the credit of 
undertaking that task. Shri 
Murthi’s thoughtful essay will 
help restore the balance in 
many minds.—Subhash Chandra 
Sarker. 


Gandhian Techniques 


GANDHIAN TECHNIQUES IN 
THE MODERN WORLD: 
by Pyarelal. Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmeda- 
bad. Second Edition, 1958. 
Pp. 66. Price Re. 1. 


The brochure was the paper 
contributed by the author as a 
delegate to the Seminar in 
Delhi held in January 1953 on 
the ‘Contribution of Gandhian 
Outlook and Techniques to the 
Solution of Tension between 
and within Nations’. The dele- 


-gates comprised a group of 


international thinkers .occupy- 


ing positions of eminence in: 


their respective spheres. 
Though their backgrounds of 
religious beliefs, social tradi- 
tions, economic environment 
and systems of government 
were dissimilar, they shared in 
common the ideal of world 
peace and were eager to ex- 
plore the possibility of its 


realization by the application 


of the Gandhian techniaues, 
viz. truth and non-violence, 
It need not be repeated that 


VIGIL 
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Shri Pyarelal is one of the 
greatest living interpreter of 
Gandhism and the first essay 
in the brochure entitled 
“Gandhian Techniques in the 
Modern World” which gives: 
the name to the booklet is the 
key thesis that contains the 
relevant points. In a small 
compass it supplies all the 
principal ideas of Gandhism in 
a manner that even foreigners, 
unused to the Indian back- 
ground against which alone 
Gandhism can really be placed 
in its correct perspective, can 
understand. Even so, the con- 
cepts of Gandhism must 
appear strange to the forcign- 
ers who have developed 
thought processes of almost 
the opposite kind. When even 
in our own land we find the 
immediate followers of Gandhi- 
ji discarding his ideas one by 
one in the practical arts of 
politics and. economics, it is 
too much to expect that 
westerners, however eager and 
well-meaning, will find it easy 
to comprehend Gandhian tech- 
niques by attending only a 
Seminar. Yet such gatherings 
have their utility, and Pyare 
lalji’s exposition of the 
Gandhian theme could not be 
improved upon. For Indians 
and foreigners alike, the bro- 
chure will bear repeated read- 
ing. 
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In a short span of 4 


seven years, 


production of handloom 


cloth has gone up by 


| about 800 million yards. 
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to the seven million 
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Beware Of A Pyrrhic Victory 


Ares the debacle of 1957 the Congress Party is said 

to have had a resounding victory in the Kerala 
elections of Ist February and the Communists a landslide 
defeat. There is jubilation in the Congress circle and a 
‘Deliverance Day’ has been observed—deliverance from 
the Communist tyranny. Twenty years ago another 
‘Deliverance Day’ was observed by the Moslem League 
in India when the Congress Ministries resigned from the 
Government of the various Provinces in which they had 
a majority—deliverance from Congress ‘tyranny.’ Has 
the Moslem League of Kerala, an ally of the Congress in 
the present elections, now celebrated the Deliverance Day 
for the second time—this time at the prospect of coming 
under Congress rule? Kerala has a Moslem population 
of 35% of Moplas mostly concentrated in the district of 
Malabar, and its Moslem League is continuing from before 
the Partition under the leadership of Shri Md. Ismail who 
calls: himself the “President of the Moslem League of 
India.” 

The victory of the Congress has been made possible 
by its alliance with the P.S.P. and the Moslem League 
and it is reported that a coalition Government will be 
formed with the P.S.P. leader Shri Pattom Thanu Pillai 
as the Chief Minister. The Moslem League as a partner 
in the alliance must also have a share in the spoils of 
victories, whatever may be its form. And though the 
Congress, with its direct followers and three more pros- 
pective adherents—one Independent and one Karnatak 
P. Samity joining in, and, let us hope, the nominated 
Anglo-Indian also siding with it—could form a Ministry 
all by itself with a strength of 66 in a House of 127, it will 
be a risky business and not quite an honourable one. A 
Congress-P.S.P. collaboration in one State at least is 
nga are two disquieting features in this posture: 
of things in Kerala that can be ignored at the gravest 
to India in general and that State in particular. e 
Moslem League not only retains the name of its parent E 
body with all the horried associations that are called a 5 | 
with that name but also the old ideology of a commun we 
body trying to further the interests of E pinonity based La ; 
-eligion in a Republic that is called , secular. The re 5 
Er R larism’ is its complete divorce from religion 
point of se ee it th oncept of a 
in politics and its refusal to admit the very es a ee 
‘majority’ Or ‘minority’. except in relation op i 

j League seeks to revive itself all 
parties. But the Moslem League na ae 
over India as before the Partition, and efforts are cee 
made in Bombay, Bengal and elsewhere to rejuvinate th 
which, its followers believe, has remained 
ate of suspended animation. The p 


organisation 
long in a st 
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The Problem Before 
Indian Science * 


By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


programme “to further the 


interests of the Moslems in- 


conformity with the country’s 
ideas”, aS a prominent Con- 
gress Jeader of Bengal once 
put it, is only the thin end of 
the wedge. But the Congress 
saw ‘nothing wrong about an 
with the Moslem 
League’, and held out the 
brave threat that ‘if the League 
worked against the ideals, we 
shall destroy it’, On the same 
principle, perhaps, the Con- 
gress Sikhs of Hast Punjab 
entered into an alliance with 
the Communists in the recent 
S. G. P. C. elections and with 
the Ganatantra Parishad in 
Orissa earlier! : 

When the country was divid- 
ed into India and Pakistan, our 
Prime Minister used to deny 
that the division was based on 
religion. He called it a division 
between the ‘majority’ and 
‘minority’ though only one 
question was enough to tear 
this myth to tatters—on what 
was that majority and minority 
based? It appears that the 
same self-deluding fiction has 
come home to roost again. It is 
being forgotten that Commu- 
nists and Communalists 
are only one syllable re- 
moved from each other—and 
both are anti-national in exact- 
ly the same degree. They are 
akin jn their philosophy of 
extra-territorial allegiance, the 
one to China and the other to 
Pakistan. But the ruling party 
in India is worse than the Bour- 
bons who had the reputation of 
learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing. Our Indian Bourbons, 
in their eagerness for ‘victory’, 
things though 
they will learn nothing even 
after the most inhuman and 
devastating of experiences. 

__ The victory claimed by the 
Congress in the number of 
Assembly seats captured has 
been called a ‘temporary gain’ 


by the Communists on the 


ground that they have received 
support from 12 lakhs of addi- 
onal voters this time. i,e, 35 
g of votes out of a total of 
lakhs cast, as against the 
gress votes of 27.4 lakhs 
3 lakhs of PSP. The 
thus claims to be ‘the big- 
‘single political force’ in 
a + in spite of a Bengal 


- mercial interests of a 


SCIENTIST does not live 

in a social vacuum. This 
is more particularly true of a 
social scientist. It is necessary, 
therefore, to go into the social 
background under which science 
developed in India before we 
begin to assess its present 
status in the country. 

India had grown poor after 
more than a century of a rule 
designed to promote the com- 
distant 
ruling nation. There were not 
many openings for participation 
by Indian scientists in the in- 


dustrial development of the 
country. Some intellectuals 
were undoubtedly drawn to- 


wards fundamental or academie 
research in science and pro- 
duced results which attracted 
the attention and sometimes 
also the praise of scientists in 
other lands. There were others 
again who tried to popularize 
science in schools so that 
children might be attracted 
later on towards science 
careers. But the supply of 
Scientific men and the creation 
of a scientific climate in India 
was extremely restricted nn 
account of thé limitation of 
the social circumstance. 


Now that India has become 
free, there is a great desire for 
the eradication of poverty. The 


necessary demand for techno- 


logical advancement is also 
markedly evident. But the 
supply of men of suitable 


quality iş shorter than the de- 
mand, while the general climate 
of scientific thinking is rather 
inadequately developed. 

This is a situation which 
tends to create an inevitable 
distortion. Science is quite 
often looked upon by people 
oppressed by chronic poverty 
as a new kind of magic which 
will deliver them from pressing 
Sorrows. 

When resources, both natural 
as well as human, lie untapped 
all around, as they are in India, 
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we tend to organize not through 
the organization of our own 
labour but by drafting foreign 


aid in producing results which- 


we tend to look upon 
product of our own 
There is also a haste and ą 
hurry to prove that we can do 
a lot; this being perhaps de- 
signed to satisfy 
that we are not wasting what 
is generously given to us by 
friendly countries. All this is 


as the 


perhaps inevitable under the 
circumstance under which 
India’s economic development 


is taking place at the present 
moment, 

There is an urgency, there- 
fore, in scientific circles to pro- 
duce quickly larger and larger 
number cf men who can handle 
the processes as well as the 
instruments which are rapidly 
being gathered in India. This 
is not conducive to the healthy 
growth of scientific temper 9 


the right type. ‘There is 
a famous posm written by 
a Muslim saint of North 


Bengal in which he says that, 
a king can 
by means of a sword, but his 
sword can never succeed in 
making the rose bloom. 
perhaps even so with science. 
A scientific temper is not 4 
thing made to order. A garden 
of roses can be improved by 
the addition of suitable ferti- 
lizers. But the rose has to grow 
through nature’s own, perhaps: 
slow process. 


official patronage may also be 
generous, but before the right 
results can be produced, other 


conditions have also to be at 
And these others, 
may be more Important that 


tended to. 


the addition of stimulation P 
the shape | 
couragement or quick visits ° 


. .* Substance of lecture delivered Ey 
the Annual Meeting of the Geol? ‘at 


cal Institute on 6 February 1960. 
the Presidency College, Calcutta- 
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labours,- 


ourselves- 


build an empire 


Tt. 1S 


The demand on, 
science may be great today. and 


of financial €n 


n sae 


a z 
scientific z 
JE Peas and universities. 


The nucleus of the growth of 


personnel to other 


5 scientific climate is formed 
; ‘curiosity’ : a curiosity in 
Paes which we perccive and 
also in the natural process 
“which underlie nature’s mani- 
ions. The geologist ís 
_ festations. — : 
jnterested in the earth. He 
observes things in detail, tries 
to reconstruct the process 
-which have produced the pre- 
sent face of the earth as he 
finds it around him. At the 
-pase of it all is a curiosity, and 
perhaps also a poetic sympathy 
and inner identification with 
nature. The anthropologist, in 
a similar manner, is interested 
‘in the varieties and evolution 
of the human body and of the 
forms of social organization de- 
vised by man in course of his 
long history. He applies the 
scientific method in the matter 
of classification and in trying 
to understand the processes 
which have gone by in order to 
bring about contemporary 
results, But before successful 
achievement, the prime? con- 
sideration is that he should 
‘have that curiosity which alone 
can help to make his mind 
creative, Without curiosity, no 
amount of acquaintance with 
‘the findings of anthropologists 
can convert a man into an 
anthropologist, This quality of 
‘Curiosity, and the habit of 
painstaking observation with 
ene determination not to- he 
Bee usted, are the condi- 
ich will be able to pro- 
eS € positive achievement in 
oe of this. or that of any 
Science, 


ae 
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Tt is of very great importance 
2 d po ber that this curiosity, 
ST e desire to know things, 

: andle them, to reshape 

T paecessary, by breaking 
pieces and trying to 

tere astruct them, is a charac- 
tai T Oof children. The scien- 
Saar es no more than pre- 
è this heritage of his 
ays in an unin- 
He organizes 
: e maniy and 
ally helps in bring- 
World met the changes in the 
never rinl us such as were 
Our p camed of before by 

m edecessors, 
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science lies just here. Educa- 
tionists have to - devise ways 
and means so that the child can 
develop more or less unin- 
hibited in regard to his 
curiosity about things. We have 
to allow him to retain and 
develop it and eventually bring 
it to maturity, 


One of the results which the 
administration of financial 
assistance to schools and 
colleges for the purchase of 
apparatus of science actually 
seems to achleve is that it part- 
ly retards the growth of 
Science itself. Unless a young 
scientist can build up his own 
apparatus with the aid of tools 
and simple objects available at 
home or in the market, he is 
not likely to become skilful 
later on in the use of his hands. 
Science must not. always mean 
an assemblage of costly shiny 
instruments. The best of 
science has not always been 
the product of the costliest of 
apparatus. This is a matter 
which is of extreme importance, 
and has to be borne in mind 
by scientists and teachers alike. 


Undoubtedly. there are ob- 
servations which cannot be 
made without the heln of com- 
plicated implements: but the 
complicated implements can 
never be a substitute for the 
right type of manual skill. In 
the idolatry nf Hindu religion, 
there is an interesting tradi- 
tion. A beautiful image of a 
god or goddess might be manu- 
factured by an artist, but un: 
Jess ‘life’ is given to it by the 
Brahman priest through his 
‘Mantras’, the image remains 
dully clay or lifeless stone. It 
is even.so with the apparatus 
of science. It is only when there 
is a skilful hand and a scienti- 


fic mind behind it that the 
instrument can produce 
result. The preblem before 


Indian science, therefore, is to 
rescue our minds. from being 
nverwhelmed by the lavishness 
which enthusiasts have been 
bestowing upon it, but to turn 
the searchlight inwards and 
maintain the lively curiosity, 
painstaking observation 5 and 
manual dexterity which will be 
able to raise our scientific 
enquiries above that which is 
drab and commonplace. 
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Congress leaders glorification _ 
of the ‘splendid victory’ there — 
aS a ‘contribution towards 
making democracy gain its 
Strong roots in India’, the un- 
palatable fact has to be swal- 
lowed that 12 lakhs More peo- 
ple have been ideologically won 
over by the Communists in 1980 
than they did in 1957. It is not 
for nothing that the topmost 
leaders of the Congress and 
PSP have found no cause tor 
for such cheap smugness and 
have been constrained to utter 
the caution that “though the 
Communists have lost the elec- 
tions, the size of their votes 
can by no means he averlook- 
ed.” The ‘deliverance so 
blatantly celebrated may, in 
fact, be not only temporary but 
dangerously deceptive. The 
obstinate question arises— 
how. even after their so recent 
and despicable a role in the 
China-India boundary affair, 
could the Communists sway 12 
lakhs more people on their side, 
and in a State that is the most 
literate in India? In the con- 
text of this question the theory 
of the ‘pegple’s upsurge’ looks 

a little pale. An upsurge can 
always burst out of a discon- . 
tented minority when emotion: e 
ally stirred; and revolutions 
throughout history have been 
brought about hy a determined 
minority of the population, 
while the vested interests vain- 
ly oppose and the vast maiori- 
ty anxiously look on from the — 
side lines to jump over to the 
winning side. In Kerala, the” 
‘upsurgists’ had other advan: 
tages besides determination. 
and Congress and the PSP can 
hardly afford to. halloo in the: 
belief that they are out of the 
woods. Definitely they are not. ~ 
and their ‘victory’ may tw 1 
out to be a Pyrrhic one an 
time: by a second ‘upsurge 
even before the next election 


Let them beware! They 
stem this creeping tide of 
munism only by a drasti 
of all the corrupt e ; 
the body-politic and giving 
people a clean and efficient 


ernments elsewhere have f 
to do yet. There is no i 
way. p 
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Role Of Social Education 
In Community 


Development Projects | 
By Prof. LALIT MOHAN BANERJEE 


a rue Twentieth Report of the 
; i Administrative Committee 
; on Co-ordination to the Econo- 
mic and Social Council of the 
United Nations stated: The 
term Community Development 
has come into international 
usage to connote the processes 
by which the efforts of the 
ye people themselves are united 
{ with those of governmentai 
authorities to improve the eco- 
-y nomic, social and cultural con- 
H ditions of communities, to 
; integrate these communities 
jnto the life of the nation, and 
to enable them to contribute 
fully to national progress. 


The processes are made up 
: of the following essential com- 
: mon principles: 

(1) the participation of the 
people themselves in efforts to 
raise their standard of living 
with as much reliance as possi- 
ble on their own initiative; 

(2) the provision of techni- 
cal and other services to 
encourage initiative, self-help 
and mutual help; 3 

(3) the emphasis, not on 
the individual. but on the com- 
munity; 

(4) the multi-purpose charac- 
ter of the programme; 

(5) its application mainly in 
rural areas where a sense of 


‘belonging’ exists in a rural 
community; and 

(6) integration of these 
developing communities to 


‘ national. progress as a whole. 
~ in India Community Deve- 
~ lopment Projects were inaugu- 
rated on 2nd October, 1952 
coinciding with the celebration 
of _ Gandhiji's birthday and, 
Anitially in 55 selected areas. 
choice fell on that particu- 
te because it was Gan- 
who affirmed that real 
| could be built not on 


ages, 
$ lopment Projects 
t allround improve- 


and Com- 


ment of rural life making 
villages self-sufficient units. 
At the beginning Community 
Development Projects were 
mainly Government Projects 
with peoples participation, 
having the ultimate objective 
of converting them into 
People’s Projects with Govern- 
ment participation, The Gov- 
ernment, however, felt that the 
extension work through a 
system of service and educa- 
tlon should expand, so that it 
could be made a real nation- 
wide movement. Therefore, 
National Extension Service was 
introduced later on as a pra 
gramme which would continue, 
as development was a perma- 
nent process. Community 
Development. Frojects were,.on 
tne other hand, launched as 
projects to be completed within 
a definite period. The target 
was to cover the entire rural 
India by N-E.S. within the 
second Five-Year Plan period. 
The period was, however, 


expanded by two years more. 


Impressive records of physi- 
cal achievement and people’s 
participation. expressed in 
monetary terms painted a rosy 
picture at the future of Com- 
munity Development in India. 
In spite of such material suc- 
cess, and in spite of some 
indications of awakening cf 
the mind of the rural people, it 
is to be assessed whether this 
movement has caught up with 
the real spirit. 


The Study Team appointed 
by the Committee on Plan 
Projects for Community Pro- 
jects and National Extension 
Service under the Chairman- 
ship of Balwantrai Mehta 
Stressed that “people’s partici- 
pation is possible only through 
the organisation of co-operative 
institutions and of elective 
democratic institutions, -and 
only by working through such 
institutions can the programme 
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become a genuine Communit 
Development Programme.” 


Human being is normally 
egoistic. He is interested in 
his own welfare. Community 


consciousness which is the core: 
of Community Development iş 
to be developed. It is to þe 
impressed on the villagers that 
there exists an organic rela. 
tionship between the individual 
and the community, and that 
welfare of the community’ 
ensures the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. Impact of Western 
ideas, lure of the city life, lack 
of facilities of education, 
employment etc, in rural 
areas, rapid industrialization,. 
break-up of the joint-family and. 
the growth of a sense of indi- 
vidualism caused disintegration 
in the social framework which 
had a bearing on the pattern 
of economic activity in India, 
Panchayets will instil in them 
a sense of oneness and effect 
social cohesion which 
very necessary for 

integrity and welfare. 


national 


It is not that development is 
a venture of Government in 
India. In the days when C.D.P. 
and N.E.S. were not in the pic- 


ture, development was isolated, 


each department carrying on 
its work by itself. Under the 
new NES. system co-ordina- 
tion is effected in various 
developmental activities accord- 
ing to the needs of block 
areas. Panchayet will undoubt- 
edly effect better co-ordination. 
Moreover, this local body 35 
competent to draft- pro 


grammes designed to improve. 


local conditions. For schemes 
prepared at the top are likely 
to fail to evoke interest and 4 
sense of responsibility among 


the local people and thus reall: 


sation of the best result may 
remain elusive, 


The 
has designated the village 
panchayet as the institution 
agency for achieving 50C! 
cohesion and pointed out that 
a primary place in 
machinery of 
needs must be given to 1 


along with the co-operative 
otherwise, “programmes initia, 


ted by the project staff wa 
tend to weaken, if not ga 
appear, with the terminati? 


' 
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jnitial aid and Stimulus 
Ben bY Government. 


onomy being mainly 


jan ec 
ian prosperity of the 
entry is greatly linked with 
agricultural prosperity. Co- 


atiye societies have a great 
or an play for stepping up 
agricultural production by pro- 
viding credit and marketing 
facilities. As the idea of ‘exten: 
sion’ has gained ground, it is 
no longer necessary to organise 
co-operatives for the people 
put to help them organise 
them. In keeping with the spi- 
rit of National Extension Ser- 
vice, people of rural areas 
should be encouraged to orga 
nise co-operative societies 
where needed, to develop exist- 
ing societies, to revitalise dor- 
mant ones, to help members 
form policy for such societies 
and to train them up to take 
up responsibility of direction. 


As the Study Team has 
attached great importance to 
the panchayets and the 
co-operatives for successful 
implementation of development 
schemes, these local self- 
governing institutions must be 
well organised and efficiently 
run. The village people are ta 
be made conscious of their 
rights and duties and to play 
thelr part intelligently in the 
process. Chronic illiteracy 
combined with superstition 
reisn high in rural areas. 
Social education is the essen- 
tial component of community 
development. Comprehensive 
Social education programmes 
comprising adult literacy cam- 
paign, recreational activities 
through community centres 
and ‘follow-up’ education for 
Neoliterates through Integrated 
earan Service has been taken 
ae development blocks. Tt 
ae © be seen what lies in the 
A Y of crystallization of the 
Ontent of the programme. 


cul literacy campaign has 

ats the most widespread pro- 
Ta me undertaken in project 
aa ut the records of per- 
ance, save in some centres: 

so impressive. The 


reason can “ - 
apathy ae attributed to the 


the _ villagers 
hoards this programme. Tt 
been seen that literacy 


c 
entres were run as long as 
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grants were available and 
ceased to function as soon as 
grants ceased to flow, even 
though instances are not rare 
where adult literacy classes 


continued to operate on thelr 
own. 


It is true that in some areas 
lack of follow-up facilities to 
prevent neo-literates from 
relapsing into illiteracy 1s 
often wanting. But even where 
such activities have been taken 
up through organisation of 
village libraries, the response 
is not so enthusiastic. Defects 
in the operation of literacy 
programme apart, there ts 
unmistakable evidence that 
rural adults are not particu- 
larly keen about literacy, 
though they are eager to give 
proper education to their 
children. 


It appears that extension of 
the older concept of Adult 
Education, which was previ- 
ously only ‘remedial’ in the 
sense that it was meant to 
make good the lack of formal 
schooling in childhood, has not 
been brought home to the 
adults. Since Independence, 
some significant changes in 
the older concept of Adult 
Education have been brought 
about by the movement of 


Social Education which should . 


furnish the true perspective in 
which an individual has to see 
the ‘why’ and ‘what for’ of all 


his effort. It should create a 
new outlook— a positive 
approach towards creation of 
new values, new desires for 
improvement, new ways of 
living, and new ways’ of 
making a living. 

Moreover, it shows that the 
adults have not been properly 
motivated. Though motivation 
itself is the product of educa- 
tion, there are needs and inter- 
ests on which such motivation 
can be built even in apparently 
un-motivated adults. The occu- 
pation motive is, of course, the 
first of many. The objectives, 
methods and materials of class 
teaching should be linked with 
his interest in life, with the 


conditions of his environment 
Z ~ : 
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and with his needs and ap 
ties. q 
This means that 


emphasis should be given on 


5 building up the communities to 


receive the facilities offered by 
Community Development Pro- 
jects and less on ‘giving’ such 
facilities. This may reduce the 
pace of progress in physical 
terms at the initial stage, but 
this will be more than compen- 
sated by- the gains in spon- 
taneity and permanence in 
social activities among the 
people. 


Since one ‘of ‘the central 
objectives of the Community 
Development and National 
Extension programme is to 
create a new outlook of the 
village people, concerted efforts 
to fulfil the objectives of social 
education which “is the first 
phase of Community Develop- 
ment will lead to. implementa- 
tion of the composite 
programme. 
and operative factors will move 
cyclically each stimulating the 
other, 3 


Palatable syrup 
loosens phlegm $ 
lessens cough Ẹ 
allays breathing 
trouble. 


moreg ; 


Thus educative 


= Why U.K. 


ee recent decision of the 

& Bank of England, with the 
expressed approval of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to raise the Bank Rate to 5 per 
cent, has provoked a deal of 
discussion about the reasons. 
There were a wide variety of 

- these. Speaking in Parliament, 
the Chancellor, Mr. Derick 
Heathcoat Amory, said that in 
recent weeks there had been a 
“number of indications that 
Some strains were developing 
in the British economy. 

It was important, he added. 
to avoid the emergence of 
renewed inflationary pressures, 
and particularly any weaken- 
ing in the present healthy con- 
dition of the balance of pay- 
ments. So the Bank Rate rise, 
the Chancellor concluded, was 
intended, “in the light of exter- 
nal and internal circumstances, 
as a moderating factor against 
such a development.” 

A few days before, Mr, 

, Heathcoat Amory had said he 
considered the state of the 
British economy to be “sound 
and favourable.” The Bank 
Rate, in fact, was changed as 
a precautionary measure. 


A glance at the main dđeve- 
lopments in the economy over 
the past 18 months or so will 
_ show why the need for caution 

- arises at this stage. Those 18 
_ Months were a period of swift 
remarkable economic ro. 
ery; industrial production 
in the last quarter of 1959 was 
8 to 9 per cent, higher than a 
year earlier. Until compara- 

recently, no one could be 

qgmte sure that the recovery 
Was soundly based, 

its early stages, it was 

nost entirely confined to 

S and production of con- 

‘goods. The consumer 


hold goods of all 
otor-cars. On the 
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Bank Rate 


Was Raised 


By JOHN KINGSLEY 


export side, for a good part of 


the year, the main sustaining 
factor was the rising rate of 
British vehicle deliveries. 


INCRHASED INDUSTRIAL 
OUTPUT 


The next stage in Britain’s 
recovery was the long-awaited 
increase in heavy industrial 
production. By the end of 1959, 
even though some heavy ifn- 
dustries—such as coal mining 
and shipbuilding — were still 
having difficulties, the revival 
In orderg for machine tools and 
the notably strong increase in 
steel output showed that re- 
covery had arrived. By the 
beginning of 1960, the British 
steel industry was operating 


at about 95 per cent. of capa-. 


city. Steel output last year was 
about 20,000,000 ingot tons, ex- 
pected to rise to about 
24,000,000 tons over 1960, 


The third stage in Britain’s 
recovery came very- recently. 
Last summer and during the 
autumn. many British econo- 
mists were growing  serlously 
concerned at the prospect that 
industrial investment in Bri- 
tain would be inadequate for 
future economic growth. Their 
warnings were based largely 
On the fact that a number of 
manufacturing companies told 
the Board of Trade Jast year 
that they expected to spend 
less on investment in 1960 than 
in 1959. 


But now, in its latest Invest- 
ment survey, the Board of 
Trade reports investment deci- 
sions have been sharply re- 
versed. Most sectors of British 
industry will be spending more 
this year. The most spectacular 
Schemes are those of the iron 
and steel and motor-vehicles 
industries. For example, the 
other day the Iron & Steel 
Board finally approved a 
series of plans for strip mills 
involving an expenditure of 


about £44,000,000 between now 


VIGIL 


i Coll ction, Haridwar 


and 1965. In addition, th 
current expansion of Britain’, 
motor-car companies is est}. 
mated at about £200,000,009, 


PRESERVING PRICE 
STABILITY 


So, with booming industry 
proposals for more investment. 
an increasing level of oversea 
trade, and the highest employ. 
ment figures for about two 
years, the British economy hag 
Started 1960 in a healthy and 
vigorous condition. Despite aly 
this, one notable factor during 
the past year or so has been 


the maintenance of internal 
price stability. 
The danger now, as the 


Government sees it, is that an 
increasingly high level of ecv. 
nomic activity may begin to 
strain the country’s economic 
resources. Already there are 
signs in some parts of Britain 
that the demand for labour is 
exceeding’ the supply. If during 
the next few months, wages 
and prices start to rise, and if 
the country’s balance of pay- 
ments is weakened by too 
drastic an increase in imports, 
there could be a renewal of 
inflationary tendencies, making 
it nedessary for the Govern- 
ment to clamp down hard on 
industrial expansion. 


In an attempt to preserve 
price stability, the Chancellor 
has, during recent months, 
been appealing to manufac- 
turers to take advantage of the’ 
present high demand and 
fairly stable costs to cut their 
prices. On a broader front, the 
Government has decided to 
make money dearer, to mode- 
rate the pace of expansion in 
order to break away from the 
traditional circle. of unregulated 
boom followed by excessive 
restrictions. 


The rise of 1 per cent. in the 
Bank Rate is a warning shot. 
It is calculated 
directly, by discouraging over- 
Speculative investment, and in- 
directly, by influencing finan- 
cial decisions throughout the 
whole economy. That is why— 
most. significantly—it V 
timed soon after the realization 
that Britain’s economic Te: 
covery was being rounded off 
by an investment boom. 
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to act 


was — 


S 


Frederik Chopin-The 


World 


Citizen 


( Contributed )' 


KHE Year 1960 is being cele- 

prated throughout the world 
as Chopin Year, for 16S the 
450th birth anniversary of this 
famous composer and musician 
of Poland. 

The main event connected 
with the Chopin Year will be 
the 6th International Chopin 
Competition, held every fifth 
year, which will be inaugurated 
in Warsaw on February 22 and 
will continue upto March 13. 
Outstanding pianists represent- 
ing about 40 countries have al- 
ready announced their entries 
to this competition, From India 
two pianists—Mr. Rumi R. 
Nanavaty and Mr. Mehta Dady, 
now in Europe, are to partici- 
pate in the event. 

A Musicological Congress, 
the first of its kind, is due to 
be held in Warsaw before the 
commencement of the Cho- 
pn Competition. Musicologists 
from all over the world. are ex- 
pected to join the Congress. 
„Chopin Committees and 
Societies, with a view to orga- 
nise various events In connec- 
Hon with Chopin’s Annlver- 
Sary, have been organized in 
almost all the countries of the 
World. Representatives of art 
rae culture, social and political 
faders have joined these Com- 
mittees and Societies, A Chopin 
itp. Rei has _also been set 
Nea India with Rajkumar 
Rac Kaur as its Chairman. 

* ommittee has decided to 
organise, among others, a 
ae concert for the public and 
Peet concert to. be broad- 
Fi , A" the All India Radio. 


Frederik Chopin was born in 
1810 A. D. ina small - village 


His parents shortly afterwards 


Zelazowa Wola near nee 


in this city that the famous 
composer and muSican grew 
up, studied and developed his 
talents until the age of twenty. 


Young Chopin’s home was 
a meeting ground for the city’s 
scholars, university professors 
and music teachers as-well as 
the youth, whose foremost 
topic for lively discussions was 
the political situation then 
obtaining in Poland, for Poland 
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was at that time _ partitioned. 


among three neighbouring 
powers. The struggle for the 
independence of the. motherland 
often absorbed these men In 
their discussion. In this atmos- 
phere of patriotism, learning 
and art was young Chopin 
developed. 


In 1830 Chopin left for Paris 
and had never a chance to re- 
turn to Poland—his native land. 


In Paris Chopin became well- 
known atter afew concerts. 
Thanks to his talents and per- 
sonal elegance, Chopin quickly 
found himself in the midst of 
aristocrats. and admirers. He 
came into contact with the com- 
posers of that period: List, 
Berlioz, Bellini, Meyerbeer, with 
painter Delacroix, writer Balzac 


and othes. 
Death took him away at the 


“untimely age of 39. During the 


short span of his life Chopin | 


contributed many outstanding: 


compositions 
olonaizes, and Preludias, 
which made him immortal, — 


Mer eminent British musico- 
1st and Chopin’s biogra 

Arthur Hedley, Scots apo 
him:...“he is unique and in his 
field high above the common 
level, he became almost at once 
a classic and an example of 
perfection, he speaks his own 


; ı language yet i 
moved to Warsaw and it wasp | guage and yet is understood 


by all, his works are played 
everywhere without any break, 
and yet his subtle ability of 
appealing to imagination and 
.of reaching the hearts of peo- 
‘ple of all nationalities remains 
intact”. ‘ 


The French. musicologist, 
Edouard Ganche, wrote: 3 


“Chopin has had one cult, 
Poland. He has not written a 
single line of music. which has 
not had its source in natlonal 
thought or influence...”. 


The name of Chopin, this 
most Polish of all the “com: 
posers of Poland, has for the 


entire world became synony- ~ 


mous with Polish musical cul- 
ture, : 


Frederik Chopin marks an 
epoch in musical history. Not 
only the purely musical quall- 
ties of his composition but also 
their pianistic values are res: 
ponsible for the fact that) there 
is not a single painist in the 
world who does not have Cho- 
pin’s works in his repertoire, 


And there are many pianists © 


who owe their fame above all 
to their correct interpretation 
of Chopin’s works, to mention 
of the present Arthur Rubin- 
stein or Alfred Cortot and from 
among the Polish. Chopin play- 
ers of the past Ignacy Pade- 


rewski and Alexander Micha- a 


lowski. , fhe epee 


especially the 


aE World Refugee Year has 
run half its course. What 
has been made 
through this intensified effort 
by almost all countries, with 
the notable exception of those 
of the Soviet bloc, to-break the 
back of some part, at least, of 
this vast problem of human 
destitution and misery? 

Tt is avast problem, of 
course, and one which is very 
much on humanity's conscience, 
as public response to the 


progress 


appeal reveals. Some 70,000,000 © 


people were uprooted and exil- 
ed as a result of World War Il, 
and political events since have 
added over 40,000,000 to their 
number. Many of these—per- 
haps 15,000,000—are still classi- 
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World Effort To Solve 
A Human Problem 
By KEITH BEAN 


fied as refugees, and of these 
about 2,350,000 unassimilated 
people are still in need of inter- 
national help. 

The idea of a year of special 
effort—which originated among 
a group of young people in Eng- 
land and won official sponsor- 
ship from the United Nations— 
has now been adopted in 76 
countries. The main groups 
needing help are the hard core 


7 


Well done, 


5 potter - 


‘now you need - 
a Cup of tea! 


THE BEST PICK-UP 
IN YOUR WORK 


of refugees in Europe 2 
pangoD last, June, pat ee 
down to about 110,000); i 
wards of 1,250,000 Arab ren 
gees, mainly from Palestine: 
1,000,000 Chinese refugees jn 
Hong Kong (a_ third “of the 
population); and another 10,000 
Europeans whose position in 
Communist China is no longer 
tenable, but who have no 
homes elsewhere and no money 
to move, 


Because of political. and 
practical difficulties, help for 


the Arabs is, for the time being, 
very largely a matter of relief 
and rehabilitation—tfood, shel- 
ter, health and welfare services, 
education—rather than resettle. 
ment, and large sums are being 
devoted to this work. The 1959 
budget of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency, 
voluntarily contributed by Gov: 
ernments, was for $ 33,400,000. 


TWO-PRONGED DRIVE 


On the other hand, given 
funds, it is possible to 
make immediate progress to- 
wards the solution of the 
problem of European and 
Chinese refugees. This is the 
aim of the organizers of the 
of the World Refugee Year, 
and particularly of the United 
Kingdom’s national organizing 
committee. (There is no centra 
world fund for the Year, each 
government, national commit 
tee or private body being free 
to decide to what use its com 
tribution should be put.) 

In Britain, there is a two 
pronged drive—by the Gove! 
ment and by voluntary orga 
zations mobilized in over 600 
local. committees or groups 
throughout the country. 
British Government, which has 
given some £205,000,000 sin’ 
the war to international Te. 
gee funds and has a budget 0 
refugees of well over £2,000,00 
a year, is this year making 2 
extra contribution of £200,000 
It is setting aside a third 
for Chinese refugees in Honk 
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ni 


: rter for Europe, a 
one ne Rr refugees from 
sixth for 

<peans in China. 
Bure voluntary public appeal 
has met with resounaing suc- 

s. The national committee 
cess. target of £2,000,000. Tt is 
rely to be reached within a 
month, and—since the organi- 
zers are planning an intensive 
three-month campaign to finish 
up their special effort for the 
year—it should be far exceeded. 

Already, a start has been 
made in allocating the money— 
£288,000 for Europe, £37,500 for 
vocational training for young 
Arabs, £80,000 for a centre for 
the-education and training of 
Chinese ' refugecs, and £50,000 
for the transport of White 
Russian refugees from Hong 
Kong. 

HELP IN KIND 

Much of the money will go 
in rehousing people in camps 
and those who live in sub-Stan- 
dard, often appalling, accom- 
modation outside the camps. In 
addition, help is being supplied 
in kind. Women’s Voluntary 
Services, for instance, have un- 
dertaken to despatch 1,000 tons 


of used clothing. Again, the 
Wings of Friendship collects 
craftmen’s tools, sewing 


“machines, cloth, knitting wool. 


curtains, cutlery, paint and 
other household necessities, 
either as manufacturers’ 


“seconds” or from private indi- 
viduals who can provide them 
M good condition. 

Other helpers “adopt” refu- 
See families, helping to keep 
alive their contaét with the out- 
Side world by regular corres- 
Pondence and special gifts for 
festive occasions like Christ- 
mas, 

i Breaking through the hope- 
nee apathy which settled on 
hose in the refugee camps is 
ees operation, but the core 
hp the problem remains the in- 
aration of the refugee into a 
ae community. Some of these 
Reece people have been be- 
ie barbd wire for more than 
vase TS, and some have child- 
ju to whom a normal life is 

St a traveller’s tale. ‘These 
Feople must be helped to build 
RRAN their self-respect and in- 
D dence, to live among new 
dee pours without feeling un- 
-“Crprivileged strangers. : 


Saturday, February 13, 1960 
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Madhya Pradesh Scene 


N. C. ZAMINDAR 


From : 


Madhya Pradesh State was 
completely shaken by the 
strike of the clerks. There is 
no discipline or loyalty left in 
the poor clerks. It is difficult 
to understand the policies of 
the Government. It is alleged 
that the centre also is not 
pleased. with the working of 
the administration. 

Dr. Katju is a much harassed 
man. Shri S. K. Patil’s scheme 
fer creation-of Bombay-M. P. 
food Zone has been vehemently 
opposed by the general public 
and Dr. Katju has aecepted the 
role of an opponent. Shri 
Patil’s idea was not bad but 
the consequences mattered to 
the money lenders of the ruling 
party. Naturally nobody could 
go against it. 

% 


The legislature has begun its 
session and it had the distinc- 
tion of hearing the Deputy 
Speaker demanding the ap- 
pointment of a tribunal to 
probe in the rampant corrup- 
tion. Because the Government 
has granted permits to Birla 
brothers to the exclusion of the 
local capitalists, the anger of 
many is understandable. 

The Vidhan Sabha has before 
it the controversial legislation 
on land ceilings. In Madhya 
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With a foreword by Sri Sri Prakasa, 
rnor of Bombay. An Authoritative 
ented book which has been ver 

ceived in the Press. 16 plates. Price 
Author, 7, Bailey Road, | 


Pradesh it has no rationale ex- 
cept the satisfaction of politi- 
cal whim. The classic state- 
ment of the opposition to ceil- 
ing came from the pen of so 
eminent an economist as, Dr. D. 
R. Gadgil. Let it be clearly un- 
derstocd that the enactment of 
this legislation will so much 
impoverish the rural sector 
that no independent candidate 
will be ever able to contest an 
election. No farmer will also 
ever be able to give”higher edu- 
cation to his children. It is cer- 
tainly a.war of the town folk 
against the rural folk. 

But the legislation will be 
enacted and the back of the 


possible opposition will be 
broken. F 
The Budget is casting its 


fearful shadows on the public 
mind. More taxes are expected. 
Tt is expected that this time 
there will be resistance. How 
long can the public feed the 
spoilt children of_ bureaucratic 
regime? 
* 

The agitation for bifurca- 
tion of Madhya Pradesh may 
soon raise its head in Vindhya 
Pradesh. The PSP seems to be 
clamouring about it. On_ the _ 
whole there is yet all quiet on 
on this front, : 
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Political 


‘ASHINGTON D. C. It is af 
common way of saying}. 
that between the Republicana 
Party and the Democratic: 
Party there is hardly any diffe-? 
vence either in programme or; 
largely true till the time! 
of Roosevelt. From . thatj 
period, however, the Demo- 
cratic Party has more follow- 
ing among the 
(reunited, they could form into, 


by and large, is a Party of : 
large mass of farmers of the; 
central West and of business-; 
men. That explains the reason’ 

why in Congress the Republi-! 
can Party has some following t 
even among the Democrat 
Senators and Deputies from 
the South, who are conservative 
like Republicans, and who 
‘must have a sex appealing face 
rather than any ideology or 


programme to catch votes 
of the women voters. The 
ideological differences are 


not much accentuated though. _ 
Among the Democrats.: theref{ 
are conservatives and even re- 
“actionaries, such as, the racists 


from the South, as-there are 
‘liberal elements among the 
Republicans: for example, as 


» tn New York and some states 
of New England. 


However, the difference in 
par’ alignments has been 
marked since the time of 
Roosevelt; and this shall again 
“come into relief in the Presi- 
dential Election of 1960. The 
announcement by the Governor 
£ New York, Nelson Rockfeller, © 
lat he is out of running for 
epublican nomination will 


ideological 


y reserve, Rock- 


~E k 


in ideology, It was perhaps _ 


minorities, : 


a majority), liberals and laboury . 
anions. The Republican Party, pf 


lers himself a _ 
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Presidential Election And 


Trends 


From : VICTOR ALBA 


liberal, has indicated that his 
decision to be out of the run- 
ning is because die-hard reac- 
tionary old guards of the Re- 
publican Party are against him. 
His retiring from the field al- 
most guarantee him nomination 
in 1964 Presidential Election, if 
however the present-term Re- 
publican nominee is not elected 
in 1960 election. 


It is practically sure that the 
present Vice President, Richard 
Nixon, is going’ to be the Re- 
publican- nominee. Curiously 
enough, the support given him 
by the die-hards, even if 
assures him of his nomination. 
may cause Nixon some damage 
at the time of polling. Nixon of 


4 course is known to be less libe- 


ral than Rockfeller. But every- 
thing taken together, Nixon 1s 
not what he was 8 years back— 
a McCarthyite and a pro- 
nouncedly conservative young 


politician. The office—even the- 


Secondary office of Vice Presi- 
dent— is a lesson. One has to 
learn that in a country in cons- 
tant flux, one can hardly 
afford to þe conservative to 
reach the position Nixon has 
now reached and that. for a 
balanced budget or for adher- 
ing to certain time-old “don’ts” 
the country must not be put to 
the danger of losing interna- 
tional prominence incidentally 
spilling danger to the West. 


The Democrats 


On the other hand. candi- 
dates for Democratic nomina- 
tions are more or less liberals. 
Humphrey is solidly liberal and 
a friend of labour unions. A 
merchant in early life, he is, 
however, not rich. Kennedy, 
rich and catholic, has the sup- 
port of labour unions and cer- 
tain intellectuals, 


fo A 
Symington, whose candida- 
ture may result. from a second 


ballot between Humphrey and 
Kennedy, has always voted $ 
the Senate with the liberal. 
though his view points ` 
rather moderate. 
Johnson, another 
candidate, pushed 
a recalcitrant 
also from the 
Stevenson, whose 
is also possible, has, as 
it is well known, made two 
election campaigns on a frankly 
liberal programme. 


grou it 
South. P 


candidature 


Apart from the personality 
of the candidates representing 
the parties, the fight shall pe 
between the conservatives and 
the liberals—between the 
followers of free enterprise, 
believers in balanced budget, 
the advocates of peace with 
Russia at all costs on the one 
hand, and on the other, the 
followers of economic co-ordina- 
tion, if necessary, with a 
deficit budget and those who 
want the U. S., A. and the West 
to retrieve the role they played 
in the world till the past years, 


Different Effects 


If, as in England,.a wave of 
prosperity has made the people 
forget the political implications 
of an election and made them 
vote the conservatives, the 


same phenomena would have 


exactly the reverse effect in 
the U. S. A. precisely because 
prosperity is not new in the 
U. S. A. in the sense that 
it is new in England, and 
because under a conserva‘ 
tive Government, the U. S. A. 
for the time being, has lost the 
unique position it had in inter- 
national affairs under Roosevelt 
and Truman. 


The conception of the term 
liberal is evidently different in 
the U. S. A, from that obtain 
a= 
ing in Europe, and of course 
there are. different shades 1 
the opinion of the liberals. BU 
a march towards the left (0 
its equivalent in the U. S. A.) 
is undisputed and Nixon has 
equally followed in the march: 
But he finds that he is, abov® 
all, supported by the forces of 


the right. It is his problem 


even as it is the paradox ° 
American political scene. 
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“NEW STATES” 


Democracy in the New States: 
(Rhodes Seminar Papers). 
Office for Asian Affairs, 
Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, New Delhi, India. 
May, 1959. Pp. 200. 


The Congress for Cultural 


Freedom organized a seminar in 
October, 1958, in Rhodes to 


discuss the problems of “Re- 
presentative Government and 
Public Liberties’ in the ‘new 
states’ of Asia and Africa. 


Some of the papers read at that, 
seminer have been collected in 
this volume. The “new states” 
are not new, some of them 
claiming a civilization older 
than Christ and having a defi- 
nite way of life which proved 
remarkably immune from the 
incursions of the practice of 
colonists and foreign rulers. The 
participants approached their 
Subject from a theoretical plane 
When there was not much in 
common in the various “new 
States” under consideration ex- 
cept their poverty and under- 
development which were due, 
Principally, to foreign exploita- 
tion. The development of the 
ais independent states has 
ollowed a set pattern for 
er, same reasons as had 
AA ee ateren: develop- 
including fe uropean. nations 
cracies, ae So-called . demo- 
tainly ae ana discussions cer- 
ane Tecra TAi the area of 
either of th enpr 2 A 
e problems of our 

Country or of others—for 


th is 4 
e simple reason that abstract 


reasoning . divor, 
realities”, divorced from the 


areon the Communist 
G n? type or of the 
ommunist “democratic” 


— Subhash Chandra Sarker. 


SARVODAYA AND ELECTRI- 
CITY : By M. Vinaik. Pub- 
lished by Kumarappa 
Publications, Madras, Pp. 
53 Price 0.75 nP. 


The main grievance of the 
author is that electricity, priced 
very cheap, is available only to 
city people and hence should 
be discouraged by the Govern- 
ment. His argument is that 
enormous expenditure on elec- 
tric installations by utilising 
the Government revenue raised 
by both villagers and_ city 
people is grossly unjust as it 
benefits only the town people. 
He is convinced that as distri- 
bution of electricity is more in 
favour of the city-people and 
the price per unit is fixed 
arbitrarily and that it bestows 
enormous power in the hands 
of the urban population to 
further exploit the village 
people. fica 


zg Sitaraman. 


COMMUNIST MINISTRY AND 
TRADE UNIONS IN 
KERALA: Published by 
International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions— 


Asian Regional Organisa- 
tion (ICFTU-ARO), New 
Delhi Pp. 61. 


It is a paradox and tragedy 
that during the reign of the 


Communist Party professed to . 


uphold the rights and. interests 


CHANGING YOUR. ADDRESS? 


= At Teast two. weeks’ notice is required for 
changes of address. Include your old addres 


address label. 


of workers, trade unions should _ 


suffer most in Kerala. To bub- 
Stantiate this view, the ICFTU- 
ARO has brought out this pub- 
lication which “analyses fully 
and powerfully, the impact of 
the Communist Ministry on the 
Trade Union Movement in 
Kerala, It is a patent fact that 
Trade Union Movement has not 
Spread along the right lines in 
India. But in Kerala, the situa- 


tion is far worse. Frequent 
Stabbing incidents involving 
trade union members go to 


prove the miserable state of 
trade union affairs there, 


As one reads through the 
pages of this book, one cannot 
but be convinced of the evil 
spread by Communist rule in 
Kerala. The Communist Party 
started strengthening their 


own party and also trade 


unions owing allegiance only 
to them. As a consequence, - 
whenever there was a dispute 
in any industry, justice and 
fair play were thrown to the 
four winds by the Communist 
rulers and trade union cases 
were judged not on merits but 
by political factors. £ 


Shri V. B. Karnaik who has 
prepared this Report, has done 


a neat job by presenting the 


facts of the case in an impartial 
manner. The book should prove 
useful to students of Trade 
Unionism in India. : 


Ss. Sitaraman. 


Lenin State Library in 
Moscow, is preparing to 
celebrate its centenary. Though 
a hundred years is not a long 
period in the life of a national 
library, this institution has 
gained during this period an 
honourable place among the 
` world’s biggest libraries re- 
garding the scope of its work. 


sev Public Museum in Moscow, 
as the Lenin Library was called 
before January 1924, was 
founded in 1862 with some 
100,000 volumes. By 1917 it was 
already“a big library, but far 
from one of the world’s big- 
gest, having a little over a 
million books. 


When Moscow was made the 
capital of the Soviet state, this 
library became the central 
State library. The development 
of book publishing in 
the U S S R, the extension 
of the international book 
exchange, purchase of new and 
old books both in the USSR and 
abroad, have made the Moscow 
library one of the world’s big- 


gest, It now contains 
more than 20,700 thousand 
books, magazines, complete 
sets of newspapers and 


- manuscripts. The library has 
publication in 160 languages, in 
Russian, Chinese, English, 

Hindi, Bengali; etc.,-as well as 

in the “dead” languages-- 

Egyptain, ancient Greek, Latin 

and Sanskrit. In regard to the 

_ number of books it possesses, 

_the Lenin Library is second 

to the Library of Con- 

_ &ress of the USA, but it has 
three times as many readers. 
er two million people visit 

his institution annually, i.e. an 

erage of 6000 a day. 


_ Publications 


| year the library pub- 
e than 200 books in 
Among these 


The library of the Rumyant- — 
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Indian Books In Lenin 
— State Library 


| By M. KLEVENSKY and 0. AFANASIEV 


and collections on the work of 
Soviet and foreign libraries. 


The library is building up a 
good collection of literature in 
the languages of the peoples 
of the East. It endeavours to 
have as many books in the 
Indian languages as possible. 
The overwhelming majority of 
the books on history, economics, 
geology, law and ethnography 
by Indian authors are published 
in English and these can he 
found in the library, 


The library’s books in Indian 
languages are chiefly fiction 
and literature on philology, his- 
tory of literature, commenta- 
ries on separate Indian literary 
monuments of various epochs, 
language dictionaries, etymo- 
logical and synonymie dic- 
tionaries, collections of pro- 
verbs and sayings, study aids 
in the Indian languages, text 
books on various subjects 
speeches and reports by pro- 
minent Indian public figures 
and state laws. . 


Translations 


In addition, the Lenin 
Library collects separate trans- 
lations of Russian classical and 
modern Soviet literature pub- 
lished in Indian languages in 
India, not to speak of those 
published in the Soviet Union. 

Among the library’s collec- 
tion of Hindi, literary works of 
medieval authors are ‘Rama- 
charitamanasa’ or ‘Ramayana’ 
by Tulsi Das, the greatest 
Hindi poet, ‘Sursagara’ by Sur 
Das, the famous bard from 
Agra and ‘Bihari Satsai’ by 
Bihari Lal containing the most 
polished and refined poetry in 
the Hindi language. The library 
also has books by medieval 
writers like Bhushan, Rahim, 
Jayasi, etc, as well as famous 
commentraries on these works. 
A complete collection of the 
works of Bharatendu, the 
founder of contemporary Hindi 
literature, brought out by 


a 


Nagari Pracharini Sabha ig , 
the library. The works of an 
temporary authors of variou 
trends and schools of thought 
starting with such leadin 
figures of prose and Poetry as 
Nirala and Premchand 
upto Ashk and Yashpal, have 
found their way . into the 
library. The library also has 
many Urdu works. The books 
of contemporary Urdu Writers 
include novels by Krishan 
Chander and the works of 
Khwaja Ahmed Abbas. 

Works on linguistics anq 
grammar by such philologists 
as Kamta Prasad Guru, as well 
as those by critics and literary 
historians too have gained thelr 
places in its shelves. 

There is a smaller collection 
Bengali books. Some of them 
are translations of Sanskrit 
classical literature. The library 
has a number of books by-con- 
temporary authors on Bengali 
philology, on various problems 
of ancient Indian philosophy, 
history and the country’s pre 
sent-day economic situation. It 
possesses works of Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya, 
Manik. Bandopadhyaya, Premen: 
dra Mitra and many others. 


Tagore’s Works 


The entire works of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore which are a great 
contribution to the treasure 
store of world literature m 
cluding his musical works arè 
to be found in the Lenm 
Library, When selecting the 
works of Tagore, the libyaly 
had to make micro-films 10 
some of these works belonging 
to private collections of Sovie 
citizens. 

Literary works 
Indian languages as Marathi 
Punjabi, Gujarati and especia : 
ly the Dravidian languag 
like Tamil, Telegu, Kanar 
and Malayalam are represent 4 
here by grammars, dictionariti 
text books and a certain nU 
ber of other books. 


The library also receives a 
large number of Indian peti’ 
cals both in English a” uet 
Indian languages. It_ condi ny 
a book exchange wit 
Scientific research, 
and public , 
India and constantly striv® 
broaden the exchange. 
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Science 


New Horizons 
By BARIN CHOUDHURY 


PROTECTION FROM PEPSIN 


B far the e A e 
man foo consist o 
eich from cereals and pro- 
tein from pulses or from meat, 
fish, milk and gik prooun s In 

ry locality the proportion 
arch to protein in intakes 
of human beings varies from 
e combination to other 
IE to the convenience 
of procurement and traditional 
habits. The digestion of starch 
or rather the process of con- 
version of starch to a suitable 
and assimilable form start 
from mouth during chewing 
the food, as seen from chemi- 
cal point of view. The saliva 
reacts with the properly 
ground starch to convert the 
latter, by hydrolysis, into some 
form of sugar. But not so in 
the case of proteins. The 
chewing only prepares the pro- 
teins for intimate contact with 
the digestive juices secreted in 
the stomach of which the chief 
digestive agent 
pepsin. This pepsin -is an 
enzyme produced by the cells 
of the stomach, which acts 
like a catalyst with an witnes- 
sing Presence only and hastens 
e chemical process of diges- 
ica nee medium, without 
ergoinge any altera- 
oe Thus protein is trans: 
ee into amino-acids to 
iver i assimilable. But 1f 
Stomach, Ge ales ie Pare 
Bes peceence of the pepsin 
Ulcerated W aoe To protect the 
from Mea of the anes 
of otherwise ata in instice 
Pepsin, a k oonful action of 
an extr asteless powder from 
geonin) te of seaweed (carra- 
To Nas been developed by 
with eee cer Bhayana along 
Geon, American colleagues 
Washin pe Town University, 
&ton, D.C, Dr. Bhayana 
orn at Multan and he 


Br. x 
aduated himself from the 


edica' 
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is known aS - 


1 College, Indore. He has , 
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done the above work during 
his current residency training 
in the U.S.A. This newest 
‘Stomach powder is now sche: 
duled for large-scale clinical 
trials sponsored by one of the 
major drug firms in the United 
States. Itf is claimed that 
although it is not absorbed by 
the human body and is com- 
pletely non-toxic without any 
untoward reaction, it does 
guard the ulcer by providing a 
protective layer and thus 
blocking the injurious-action of 
the stomach acids. Its only 
unpleasantness, it is stated, is 
a ‘faint gritty feeling’ on the 
surface of the teeth after 
administration. 


HOT AND COLD CLOTHES 


Heat is the form of energy 
that is primarily received by 
our mother Earth from Sun. 
There are different means by 
which heat is transferred from 
one body to other, One of them 
is by radiation. For transfer of 
heat by radiation, no material 
medium is necessary. The heat 
energy just travels from one 
body to another in the same 
way as light does. Sometimes 
we find this radiant heat con- 
ducive as during basking in 
the early mornings in winter- 
But in hot summer days we 
want to take refuge from it as 
soon as it becomes too uncom- 
fortable to bear: Nature has 
endowed us with a thermosta- 
tically controlled air-condition: 
ing which automatically tries 
to cool down Or heat up the 
body according to need. When 
we feel hot, this thermostatic 
control excites the A sweat 
glands to secrete. This mols: 
ture comes up on the surface 
of our skin. While | this mois: 
ture evaporates in contact 
with the atmospheric air, it 
also takes away- some heat 

bo: 
oes On the other hand in 
uncomfortable cold days the 
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thermostatic control sets our 
body into a shivering motion, 
thereby producing more heat. 
At the same time, it makes 
our body hairs stand up, thus 
allowing heat insulating air- 
cells to be formed between 
hairs, so that more body heat 
is retained to keep us warm, 
But man being an adventurous 
animal has courted extremes of 
both hot and cold climates, 
This necessitated his invention 
of clothes—different types of 
clothes for different climates. 
But now the scientists are 
after a clothes fabric which 
will keep cool in summer as 
also equally warm in winter. 
This is being aimed at by pre- 
venting the radiant heat reach- - 
ing the body in summer and 
keeping the exuded body-heat 
around the body covered by 
the fabric in winter conditions. 
Ordinary fabric is poor insula- 
tor of heat in the sense that it 
gets heated slowly as well as 
loses the heat slowly. This is 


being improved upon by 
bonding a very thin film 
of aluminium on one side 


of a piece of ordinary rayon 
cloth. Thus the layer of alumi- 
nium will serve as a further 
impediment to the transfer of 
radiated heat. But this is bound 
to pose another difficult prob- 
lem for the tailors, because 
this calls for “reversible suits.” 
In winter the suit will have to 
be worn with the aluminium 
on the outside so that more 
amount of body heat is retain. 
ed between the body and the 
suit than is possible now with 
ordinary cloth. And in summer 
conditions the suit is to be 
worn with the aluminium inside 
the fabric, so that the wearer 
may be kept cool even when 
direct sunlight or some other 
source of radiant heat is en- 
countered by him. But the 
knottiest snag of the situation 
is that the fabric should be 
such as to ensure free escape 
of the evaporated moisture of 
perspiration out through the 
fabrics to the atmosphere. 
Thus the idea of a “thin flim” 
is being displaced by that of a 
powder of aluminium foils. 
This again brings forth a fur- 
ther problem of sticking the 
aluminium powder on the 
fabric by a special adhesive, so 
that the fabric does- not shed 
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off the powder untimely. How- 
ever, already a few yards of 
such novel fabric is in existence 
at Shirley Institute, Manches- 
ter, U. K. and it is hoped that 
within a couple of years the 
fabric may be commercially 
produced when soldiers and 
‘firemen will have less heavy 
clothes to wear for protecting 
them from the heat of the explo- 
~ sion and fires and it will be a 
partial ‘good-bye’ to warm 
clothes in civilian life. 


Around The World Via 
Television 


OW that experimental televi- 

sion broadcasts have been 
conducted in India, it may not 
be too soon to consider some of 
the fantastic possibilities ahead 
for India and other countries 
using this means of communica- 
tion. 

At this writing in the U.S.A. 
the latest news is that prepara- 
tions are being made soon to 
test earth satellites as relaying 
stations for long-range telephone 
and telegraph communications, 


k This may seem literally “out 
| of this world,” to use a popular 

American expression, but it is 
conceivable when one thinks of 
what already has been accom- 
plished. 


Last January, for instance, 


this writer was on the little 
island of Cuba, 90 miles south 


of the U.S. mainland where 
© Florida juts into the Gulf 
Stream. A violent re volution 


_ Was nearing its end. Neverthe- 
_ less there was what in 
Journalistic . language is 
alled on-the-spot cover- 
age by television of the 
Scenes of violence in the Streets 
of Havana, the capital. This 
jumping off the Straits of 
Florida waters was accomplished. 
through a new 2-way process, in 
case linking Florida and 
called OJH, or ever the 
lecasting, — 


t 
ne uses 60-foot para- 
The radio sig- 
the antenna 
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in Cuba were aimed at the sky 
and bounced off a layer of the 
atmosphere, creating a signal 
reflection. This, in turn, was 


` picked up over the horizon on, 


the American mainland, by #. re- 
ceiving unit. 


Another such OJH link, set up 
by engineers of the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, exists between the 
islands of Sardinia and Minorca 
in the Mediterranean Sea. It 
connects the communications 
systems of Italy and Spain. 
Other links are being built to 
jump over the Straits of Gibral- 
ter and from the Scandinavian 
countries to Turkey. Eventually 
it may pe possible to bounce 
programmes around the world 
so that a television set in India 
can pick up a telecast from the 
U.S.A. 


A plan to use earth satellites 
is being developed in Holmdel, 
New Jersey, an Atlantic coast 
state of the U.S.A. Balloon 
satellites are to be used to 
bounce telephone messages from 


Holmdel across the American 
continent to a town called 
Goldstone, California, on the 


Pacific Coast, 3.000 miles away. 
With the proper equipment, the 
Indian sub-continent similarly 
could he spanned. The first 
American experiments are to 
begin next summer or fall, 


The equipment at the New 
Jersey point, operated py the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, is somewhat 
like what was successfully used 
to bounce the television cover- 
age of the Cuban revolution. 
Set on a hill, it includes a trans- 
mitter. This uses a  60-foot 
dish-shaped antenna which aims 
a beam of microwave signals at 
a satellite passing it. The latter, 
a balloon, is in effect lighted or 
illuminated so that the Signals 
can be picked up by a direc- 
tional antenna. This illumina- 
tion will shine from the satellite 
much as the heam of light 
which emanates from a search- 
light if aimed at a shiny globe 
woud be spread by that globe. 
Another dish-like antenna, 
Measuring 85 feet, scans the 


_flying sphere to record the re- 


flected signal, 
The Space satellites for use 
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“set up in their homes. 


in this system will in 


; Some 
instances, according to Present 
plans, circle the earth, as do the 


various U.S. and U.S.S.R. satel. 
lites now in orbit. But it is ex- 
pected that others will he fixeq 
in the atmosphere, remaining jn 
the same positions. 


Far more is to be accomplish. 
ed with these satellites than 
the transmission of telephone 
messages or television pro- 
grammes, vital as these may he, 
They are expected to aid meteg- 


rologists in their calculations 
and predictions. They will re. 
lay information of great im. 


portance to agriculturists anq 
warn of impending had weather, 
such a$ the hurricanes, cyclones, 
and typhoons plaguing both the 
Orient and North America re- 
cently. 


“Single satellites,” the I.T.T. 
explains, “will also serve as 
“messengers”, they ‘Il be able 
to receive a message , as it 
passes over New York for ex- 
ample, and ‘store it.’ When the 
satellite passes over Paris it 
will deliver the message ‘on 
comraand’. If the recipient is 
ready, he can even answer im- 
mediately. The reply will be 
received again in New York— 
an hour and a half later.” At 
present television in India means 
seeing and hearing, typically, 4 
veena player or a speech given 
by a prominent political leader. 
But it may not be long before 
all the people of India and 
other countries can see world 
events on their own villages of 
community sets or on sets they 
The cost 
of such sets and transmission 
must first be lowered consider- 
ably, however. This economi? 
fact may delay use much longe! 
than the lack of scientific deve; 
lopment. Science can do it 
we can pay for it. 


Watching sports events or thé 
activities of visiting celebrities 
across distances of hundreds ° 
miles is now a commonplace i 
Europe and in ‘Americas, 50 X 
will not be long. before any 
point in the world, and a 
planetary exploration continue 
in the universe immediate? 
around us will be seen on televi 
sion screens, with the eter 
qualification: if we can afford ™ 
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N February 2 last, a civic 
0 reception, on behalf of 
Calcutta Corporation was given 
to visiting Russian dignitaries: 
K. E. Voroshilov, President of 
the U. S. S. R, F. R. Kozlov, 
First Deputy Prime Minister of 
the U. S. R. and Madame 
Furtseva, Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
at Ranji Stadium. Eden 
Gardens. 


The reception was worthy of 
a great City and carried 
through with dignity. decorum 
‘and hearty felicitations. 
Arrangements left nothing to 
be desired and a gathering of 
more than 15000 participants in 
the reception behaved as only 
a great City’s people can 
behave on such occasions. Even 
before the arrival of the 
guests, there was hardiy any 
noise, not even the confused 
medley of low tones. While the 
the guests were conducted to 
the dias, a few just stood up 
to have a view of them. There 
were requests and admonitions 
from hehind but no shouts. no 
Poi trous hurling of indigni- 
ies. 


Civic receptions to foreign 


dignitaries are not uncommon. ` 


But perhaps it was for the first 
time that the reception was 
arranged in a spacious place. 
outside the Corporation build- 
ing, at any rate at Ranji Stadi- 
um. This is as it should be. In 
a reception given by the City, 
‘It is necessary that it should 
A &lven in the immediate pre- 
peace of as many of its citizens 
A arrangements may permit 
nd interest may bring in. 

We are not much accustomed 
Aeng civic receptions. 
5 fee, so the significance of 
Pigen t of a good number of 
grou nS released from the 
all re was lost on us. After 
Rye, “2S no public meeting. 
the If pigeons are allowed 
atitude to bẹ taken as 
cult cee of peace, it is diffi- 
Of the ollow what the releasing 
a ese emblems of peace after 
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Civic Reception To Soviet 
Dignitaries 


a protracted ordeal of bondage 
could f signify in the City’s 
reception of foreign dignitaries. 


There could be no mistaking 
the spontaneity of the City’s 
expression of welcome. On the 
otherhand. it somehow showed; 
as a contrast, rather a lack 
of expression of much feeling 
on the part of the guest. Presi- 
dent Voroshilov did not speak. 
If he thanked the Mayor for 
the presents,—the address 
contained in a casket and a 
scroll of painting on silk—he 
did not think it worth the 
trouble to come to the micro- 
phone and personally thank the 
wider audience. Neither did 
Madame Furtseva; but by 
wrapping the present—brocad- 
ed Sari—around her, she, how- 
ever, expressed her thanks 
more eloquently. 


f 

F. R. Kozlov read the reply 
to the address. ,Clearly the 
reply was meant not for 
the people of Calcutta accord-. 
ing reception but for a larger 
audience. Calcutta as a City 
hardly figured in the address 
and if there was reference to 
Rabindranath it was to tell us 
how arrangement for celebrat- 
ing his centenary was being 
made in Russia. _ 


It is not uncommon that the 
Russians should take just pride 
in their achievements and 
enlarge upon it whenever 
opportunity offers them a bit 
of speaking. It would have 


~ BUY SWADESHI 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


AND HELP LIQUIDATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT— __ 
INDIA TO-MORROW. — : 


been, however, more to- 
point had they not forgotten 
that civic reception was no 
political Meeting, 


The Mayor read out the wel- 
come dddress after necessary 
changes with a gusto. 
address worded for an emotive 
reading was not often clear and 
In portions made no sense. If it 
was averred that “the sword of 
western imperialism was first 
thrust here” in Calcutta, equal- 
ly it was necessary to refer to 
Calcutta’s contribution to 
India’s fight for freedom. The 
address instanced only the 
‘Sadhana’ of Rammohan, Ram- 
krishna and Vivekananda. It 
failed to mention Calcutta’s 
contribution to Indian nationa- 
lism, its impact on India’s cul- 
ture, its contribution to various 
Arts and Sciences. It was not 
clear why of all persons and of 
all epithets, the Russian Presi- 
dent should be addressed as 
“Oh, the Rich One”. The men- 
ticn of ‘Eodh Gaya’ as a land- 
mark in India’s eternal quest 
fer Knowledge and Truth was 
understandable; but not so 
when it was bracketed. with 
‘Rajghat’. It was a confusion of 


-idea to compare ‘Bodh Gaya’ of 


the past with ‘Rajghat’ or 
‘Santiniketan’ of the present. 
It made no sense. Similarly 
Pancha Sheel may be good aS 
ideals and may have their 
significance in regulating inter- 
national relations. But to wek 
come the guests under the 
shade of India’s spiritual heri- 
tage—the eternal tree—with 
Pancha Sheel as branches from 
that tree, was rather crude and 
just carrying imagery to mean- 
ingless verbiage. 


—P. N. Dutta. 
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SOME OPINIONS :— 


“The book is excellent. It is a great credit to Indian 


scholarship”. Dr. Taraknath Das (New York). 


“I have read the book and think it is excellent as an 
historical survey and analysis”. Mr. Klaus Knorr—Review 


Article Editor, World Politics, New Jersey (U.S.A.) 


“The book may be said to be the current history of world 
politics after the release of atomic energy’. The Times of 


India (Bombay). 


“Comprehensive and well-documented, the book covers the 
wast field of nuclear politics with admirable precision and 


accuracy.” Thought (Delhi). 
~ (Prof. Dhar) jots down his details like a Thucydides. ...A 


ook of rousing i i 
using interest which must have many readers”, 


Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta). 
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handloom weavers now make use 
of modern techniques. For dyeing 
of yarn and finishing of handioom 
cloth there are at present 7 finishing 
and calendering plants in addition 
to 372 dye-heuses and 4l pattern- 
‘making factories set up in different 
States. 
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UNALLOWABLE 


T publication on February 15 of Shri Nehru’s letter 

dated February 5 to the Chinese Premier inviting 
him to a meeting in Delhi came asa veritable shock to- 
the Indian public. Not only were they unprepared for 3 
such a volte face on the part of their Prime Minister, the a 
disclosure, coming after the President’s Address to both ; 
Houses of Parliament on February 8 and the Prime 


Minister’s own speech in the Rajya Sabha on the 12th E 
was rather bewildering. For after the writing of that a 
letter by the Prime Minister, it was misleading Parlia- P 
ment and the public as to the Government’s position in "a 

“ty 


the matter to put in the President’s mouth what he 
uttered on the China question, withholding the fact 
that Shri Nehru had resiled from his previous stand 
and was ready to meet the Chinese Prime Minister though) > 
India still saw “no basis for negotiations”. That was an E 
insult to Parliament and perhaps to the office of Presi- EE 
dent itself. Similarly, an entirely misleading impres- en 
sion was created by Shri Nehru’s speech in the Rajya mi 
Sabha on February 12. still keeping back the information RES: 
about the letter he had written to Shri Chou En-lai. But 
leaving aside the question of procedural propriety or the aa 
dignity of Parliament and the President’s office, the | 
writing of that letter itself was not only uncalled for but oe a 
positively wrong from the point of view of India’s in- ; 
terests, both material and moral. None of the reasons 
which had prompted the rejection two and a half months 
back the Chinese Prime Minister’s proposal of a meeting 
had disappeared or in any way weakened. The Chinese ~ 
stand, both theoretically and in regard to their actual 
intrusions into Indian territory, has not changed a whit 
during the interval. If anything, the Chinese have dis- 
played their intention to adhere to it -even more 
tenaciously than before. Not. one of the preliminary 
steps” suggested by Shri Nehru has been considered 
acceptable by, the Chinese. A meeting between the two 
Prime Ministers in these circumstances, where there was 
no common ground for talks or negotiations would be 
useless. This was the position which Shri Nehru took 
when in December he declined the Chinese Prime Mi- 
nister’s proposal of a meeting. After that, in A 
ding the Presidents address to 


statements, inclu i as : 
ment, speeches of the Prime Minister himself 


the Government of India’s Notes: 2 at was 

ee February 12 to the Chines Government 
reply to the latter’s of December 26 last, it was 
over and over again-that there wa 
for negotiations, no room for 1 
Why, then, is this invitat 
ssure has the Prime 4 


It is just useless to try make 
people believe that there 
‘has been no change, that 
though the Chinese Premier 
has been invited to Delhi 
India’s position still remains 
that no basis for negotia- 
tions or room for talks with 
China exists! India has al- 
ready been made to submit 
te acts of forcible aggres- 


sion by the Chinese, And 
now this offer to accept 
their. Premier as “our 


honoured guest” by revers- 
ing a previous public decla- 
ration without the aggres- 
sion being vacated in any 
part and without ‘the 
Chinese having conceded, 
even theoretically, a single 
point, is an invitation to 
moral defeat, also. The 
nation cannot allow this. 
The Prime Minister must 
retrace -the pusillanimous 
Step he has taken. 

“Ey 
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FAITH AGAINST FAITH 


PRIME Minister Nehru has 

struck a rather unusual 
note in his reply to the 
debate on the President’s 
addréss at the opening of 
the Budget Session of Par- 
liament, While dealing with 
the demand for a perma- 
nent Tribunal to go into 
the charges of corruption in 
high places on 12.2.60, he 
brought himself and even 
his daughter Srimati Indira 
Gandhi into the picture in 
a manner that was touch- 
ingly personal. The 
calumny circulated by a 
paper against them even in 
regard to money matters 
has hurt Panditjf deeply, 
and a sensitive man like 
him must have felt the iron 
enter into his soul at his 
personal integrity being 
challenged—“at this time of 
my life”, “in the afternoon 
of our days”, 


Panditji is well able to 
look after himself and does 
not need to be patronised 
by anybody. But he can be 


“Sure of one thing. The vast 


majority of his countrymen 
and the world as a whole 
will never take such muck- 
rakers Seriously. However 
high they may sling the 
mud, it cannot reach the 
heights of Panditji’s white- 
ness. And if “responsible 
and respected Members of 

ariament circulate such 
Stories,” they not only owe 
it to Panditji and his 
daughter, but to the whole ~ 
nation to Substantiate such 
changes jn specifice terms 


and” with incontr i 
evidence Overtible 
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gations if only to mainta 


SOY UU U UY 


But rightly or wrongly, i 
has become almost a univer 
sal cry that the country jį 
reeking with corruption ang 
nepotism of all kinds, from 
top to bottom, and ‘jin ever 
sphere of our daily life It 
is most people’s experience 
that nothing can be got 
done anywhere without a 
bribe of some kind or Other; 
but, with a bribe, not 
necessarily of money, there 
is nothing that cannot be 
got done. And since in a 
socialistic pattern of society. 
people have to approach the 
Government for everything, 
their cumulative experience 
and the resulting com- 
plaints and bitterness can- | 
not all be brushed aside by | 
merely shutting one’s eyel 

( 


ed a 
ee 


en ne 


and ears to them, or by 
forceful assertions even by 
the Prime Minister that 
such things do not exist. To | 
‘hear no evil. see no evil | 
and speak no evil’ may be 


ancient wisdom; but the | 
modern world refuses t0 | 
go by it. Ina Democracy | 


of which we are so proud, | 
if even wrongly people 8) & 
universally demand ha 
there must be some kind 0 
4 


a probe into all these alle 
gations of corruption, nepo 
tism, and callousness of the 
Government in matters A 
individual misery, their be 
shall have to be respecte 
It must be proved to the! 
that they were wrong 
holding’ such beliefs 
must not repeat these 4 


and 
He 


the decencies of public 1% 
It has been said of the aa 
ministration of justice ce 
it is not enough that jus’ 7 


60 
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yas been done, but people 
ee þe convinced that 
etice has been done. The 
J ‘sion of open trials in 


de obligatory through- 
bit the civilized world to 
principle. Ina 
the administra- 


crac 
y, it Caio must follow this 
Ver. healthy principle if it is not 
y is to forfeit public confidence 
and beyond recovery. And to 
tom | Jose it so, as the adminis- 
very tration everywhere in India 


» It is doing and doing fast in 


ence these days, is to head for an 
got ultimate breakdown. Many 
a thinking people in India 


have come to believe that 


not the Indian administration is 
were p already cracking and it can- 
be not possibly take in its 
a stride the load of the Third 
iety Five-Year Plan of Rs. 
the 10,000 crores in its present 
ing, set-up and in its present 
nce character. 

om- Things have been aggra- 
an- vated by an attitude of non- 


by chalance taken by Panditji 


yes for years and years now in 
by matters of such charges of 
by Corruption and of the sucs- 
hat cessive ‘scandals’; and his 
To Indifference to individual 
evil sufferings, while pre- 
be occupied with creating the 
the} Means of removing those 
to} ‘Sufferings in totality on a 
acy tuture day, has led many 
ud, People to misunderstand 
s0 im completely. Panditji, on 
hat te Part, has been misled by 
“of e Nehru crowds’ that 
lle- pater around him wher- 
POM rene he goes, forgetting the 
the Š ason behind it which none 


5 but better than he 
himself did—he was regard- 


ed | ~. 88 an ‘Exhibit’, Such 
om f 0 

om R ion ings of various situ- 
wy impati and Panditji’s usual 
nd i, g nce of listening to. 
ee into reluctance in probing 
in | char 

wn have Ses of corruption, 
fe. Sathered like a snow- 


belieg $ 
a he is an inept 
Strator, though an in- 
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TE AR and while 
personally above suspicion 
he fights shy of all ae of 
corruption charges lest the 
morale of the administration 
should receive a shock, or 
the good name of his Party 
or India suffer a set-back in 
foreign countries. 

So, a a it has been 
a question .of faith against 
faith; but deere re- 
quires that the leader’s 
faith, however eminent he 
may he, must yield to the 
people’s faith at least for 
once—in this matter of a 
thorough inquiry into all 
allegations of corruption, if 
responsibly made. And he 
can now evade it only at the 
cost of his own reputation. 


THE BOMB THAT CANNOT 
BE CUTLAWED 


Good government or bad 
government, and, for a poor 
and not-very-literate coun- 
try like ours, even Indepen- 
dence is judged by the men 
in the street by its end- 
product—how far the ad- 
ministration is helping him 
in solving his daily prob- 
lems where it has taken ‘the 
responsibility to solve it. If, 
at every step, from stone- 
chips in his rice to the in- 
terference of nepotism 
his employment, he feels 
that he is not getting an 
honest deal, he will never re- 
main content for long by 
mere preaching of high 
ideals or pompous pageantry 
on occasions like Independ- 


‘ence or Republic Day. As 


for our success in the policy 
of Non-Alignment or the 
frequent visits of VIP’s from 
all the world over—these 
are matters of hardly any 
concern to him in the limit- 
ed and highly confined 
sphere of his daily existence. 
And if, on top of all this, 
Authority remains supreme- 
unconcerned or ignorant 


ly f 
: hardships of the 
ot ee life in the India 
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_ Dr. Joseph. Call it ‘selfish- 


in. 


of today, and can only be 
“made conscious by shock 
treatment, then mishaps as 
of students’ indiscipline and 
tragedies as of Dr. Joseph 
are bound to occur from 
time to time. Atomic bombs 
may -be banned or destroy- 
ed by a world concert; but 
the bombs that are gene- B. 
rated in the human mind oF 
brooding on constant dis- BA 
tress and injustice can a 
never be destroyed by mere = 
Speeches or promises for -~ 
the future. They are sure eS 
to burst in their own time. 


THIS NEW SLAVERY OF 
OUR TIMES: 


And so did burst the 
atom bomb in the soul of 


ness’ or malign him after 
death as no more than a 
man of “average abilities” 
on the strength of the opi- 
nion of your Public Service 
Commissions — themselves 
manned by nothing more 
than men of average abili- 
ties—the fact remains that 
it required the self-immola- 
tion of this unfortunate scho- 
lar at the altar of your soul- 
less system and callous ad- 
ministration to shake you 
out of your habitual callous- 
ness to the sorrows of the 
small man. The question 
may pertinently be asked: 
Why did you have to wait 
till the suicide of an em- 
ployee to think of changing 
the long obsolete and ab- 
surd rules of service and 
promotion ? Why could you 
not, even after twelve years 
of Independence, change 
even a comma of the wooden 
system left by the B 
tishers, and why have you 
been trying to establish ‘a 
socialistic pattern of society’ 
by the machinery created to 
run a colonial empire ? ; 
it because most of you 
yourselves no better thi 
men of average abili 
To think that_a m 
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kering by changing certain 
rules of some institutions or 
of some particular proce- 
dure will make the service 
conditions in India bearable 
for any decent man with 
the least grain of self-res- 
pect in him is to show colo- 
ssal ignorance of how the 
system: works. ‘Take just 
a few instances: Appoit- 
ments will be made “purely 
on a temporary basis’, 
though, ın certain Cases, 
they are stated as “likely to 
continue.” They are ter- 
minable at one month’s 
notice on either side; but, 
for the Government, under 
a certain Rule 5, any em- 
ployee can be discharged 
without notice (and with 
one month’s pay in lieu of 
notice) without any reason 
having to be shown for such 
discharge. Any one can 
find himself or herself fired 
on a fine morning with a 
month’s salary thrust into 
his or her hands. But while 
hanging on such a thin 
thread, the employee is not 
free to apply for a better 
job except through the 
“proper channel”, on pain 
of being charged with “in- 
discipline”. This proper 
channel is again found very 
` often to have been blocked 
by a very improper man— 
a man without any fitness 
for his job except his capa- 
‘city to please his own boss 
by sycophancy or as an aid 
to grease his palm. Then 
there is the “character yoll” 
which, in the hands of an 
unscrupulous man, is a dan- 
Berous weapon for back- 
stabbing. As to casteism, 
statism (even districtism) 
chits’ or ’phone-calls from 


VIP’s and all sorts of other 


‘considerations’ crowned by 
the omnipotent deity of 
Nepotism,—these are mat- 
ters of everyday knowledge 
for any one _who walks 
about with his eyes and 
ears open. 


Now, this system of stand- 
ing in the way of men’s 
change from uncertainty to 
security and to better jobs, 
is nothing short of a viola- 
tion of the equality of op- 
portunity and, what is 
worse, trampling under cer- 
tain artificial and immoral 
rules his most fundamental 
of all fundamental rights— 
the right to the fullest ex- 
pression of his best self for 
his own fulfilment as a 
human personality and giv- 
ing his worthiest to his 
country and the world. It 
is a kind of slavery ruth- 
lessly practised without call- 
ing it so. That every. man 
has been born equal and 
has equal right to the pur- 
suit of happiness may be 
very mouth-filling as a slo- 
gan borrowed from the 
American Constitution; but 
it does not work in India 
yet. 


_ Then there is the unend- 
Ing period of “temporary” 
service; and, to avoid res- 
ponsibility and delude the 
employees into a false sense 
of security, a term “quasi- 
permanent” has been inven- 
ted. Even those appointed 
on probation” for a year 
or two are hardly “confirm- 
ed” even after five or six 
years, just to keep them 
subservient to the boss. Add 
to all this the occupational. 


jealousy against the man 
superior talent or unshak 
able integrity, the cliques 
and intrigues to form a tir 
of ‘supporters’ —yes’-men i 
all circumstances—aroun] 
everybody, who is some | 
body, the tendency to win 
credit by other people, f- 
labour or by mere ‘show. 
manship’, the spirit of 
megalomaniac display of | 
‘power’ and ‘authority’ not | 
by constructive achieve. | 
ments but by obstructing | 
things at every step in the | 
name of ‘rules’ or ‘checks | 
and balances’, the tendency } 
to avoid individual respon- | 
sibility and pushing the | 
files from one Department ` 
to another for the other fel- 
low to hold the baby, so 
that a ‘proposal’ takes three 
years on an average from | 
its initiation to execution if į 
ever it comes to execution le 
—then and then only will } 
you know why Dr. Joseph 
had to rot at Rs. 160 a 
month for 15 years and earn 
for his family a lakh of 
rupees as a ‘pair of shoes 
after the cow is killed’ 
achieving by death what he 
failed to do in life. Then 
also you will know why 
students go wild at times, 
youth is growing cynical 
young girls are languishing | 
in the dread of an uncer | 
tain future, talent is waning | 
for want of scope and fall t 
play, Calcutta is becoming j 
a ‘city of processions’ an 
Delhi of palaces, and, last ©, | 
all, our really great 2%] 
noble Prime Minister, porai 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dt) 
to stand on the brink of he 
undeserved scandal 1 1 | 
| 


afternoon of his days. 


NDIA has seen many great 
I men during the recent 
ee ears, put our people do not 
“even know the names of the 
wives of these great men. The 
case of Kasturba Gandhi is an 
exception. Her memory is 
cherished. by al. She was not 

‘a briliant leader, an intellec- 
tual or an orator. She was a 
simple little woman, almost. 
like a village woman. with 
hardly any education. She led 

a life of self-effacement behind 
her great and brilliant hus- 
band. Then why is it that the 
memory of this simple woman 

is cherished by an admiring 
nation? Sixteen years back 
her death in, the “Aga Khan 
Palace,” where she was a pri- 
soner with her husband, 
-plunged the country into deep 
gloom. The entire nation 
mourned her. She was paid 
glowing tributes by all sec- 
tions of people. A large fund 
was collected to raise a memo- 
rial to her. The greatest tri- 
fame as been paid to her by 
oo gud, Mahatma Gandhi. 
aie S writings again and 
ae pes to her. In sum, 
bar. er ‘personality 

e hiji said, “She is blessed 
a ene great quality to a 
Rete tole degree, a quality 
Bosses most Hindu wives 
that fern some measure, and 
ingly, is; willingly or unwil- 
$ sciously Eoy or uncon- 
blessed f e considers herself 
k ollowing my footsteps. 
mre is ‘difference 
s intellectually TI 
that c Ways had the feeling 
ment 7 aSpa life of content- 
gress.” appiness . and pro- 


ER ns relation to each other 
Palos: oot _Such an exalted, 
.., religious plane that 

eee Said “I can no 
Hindua Pe my feeling for 
for my own 
e Moves me as no 


br, Sth anni 
SE dl, nniversary. 
ogg, Math ralis on a on Ber 
i a 
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Kasturba Gandhi* 


By SUCHETA KRIPALANI 


Not that she has no faults. I 
dare say she has many more 
than I see myself. But the 
feeling of an indissoluble bond 
is there.” Blessed is the wife 
who can get such a tribute 
from her husband! 

There is a painting of this 
great couple by a woman art- 
ist, which hangs in the Rash- 
trapati Bhavan. This picture, 
to my mind, symbolises them 
beautifully. _ Judged on pure 
artistic merit the picture may 
not be very brilliant but with 
fine sensitiveness the artist 
has succeeded in portraying on 
the canvas the true relation- 
ship of the husband and wife. 
Gandhiji is seen striding’ ahead 
lathi-in hand, his feet bouyant, 
strong and firm on the ground, 
just behind him is Kasturba 
with her shy little feet follow- 
ing him, in all trust and confi- 
dence. “Her life was one long 
act of faith.” 


Kasturba was the embodi- 
ment of our traditional ideal of 
Hindu womanhood. This was 
her appeal with the masses of 
our people. It was this that 
made her ‘Ba’ the mother of 
the people—the true compa- 
nion and help-mate of ‘Bapu.’ 
She completely identified her- 


self with Gandhiji’s aims and _ 


ideals and for a long stretch 
of 60 years gave him silent, 
single-minded and selfless 
devotion. 

Kasturba was brought up in 
an old-fashioned Hindu house- 
hold and was married to Gan- 
dhi as 2 child. We learn from 
Gandhiji’s own writings how 


he tried to educate this 
illiterate child bride of his. 
Put his success was very 


imited. All she learnt was a 
ae Gujarati. She could | read 
the papers and write simple 
letters. With this little educa- 
tion she had to carry heavy 
aaron freedom struggle. In 
later life this lack of education 
sometimes irked her, particu- 
larly. during Gandhiji’s impri- 


sSonment W. 
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bilities during the hard 


hen she had to © 


assume greater responsibilities, 
At such times she was expect- 
ed to keep track of events, 
read newspapers and even 
Issue Press statements. Though 
lacking in formal education 
she was shrewd and full of 
wisdom that comes from the 
heart, and had great deal of 
practical commonsense. There- 
fore, whenever any responsibi- 
lity devolved on her, she took 
it up with courage and confi. 


dence. Though not educated 
she understood the main 
trends of Gandhiji’s philoso- 


phy. In simple straight-forward 
language she could convey to 
the village folk the message of 
Gandhiji in a way more intelli- 
gible to them. = 


Kasturba never lagged behind 
at the times of jail going. She _ 
courted imprisonment again- 
and again, often in a very weak 
state of health. In the end she 
breathed her: last behind the 
prison bars. The story of her 
first jail going is very interest- ; 
ing. During Gandhiji’s first £ 
Satyagraha in South Africa, oe 
when he was preparing to 
launch the movement he did not 
approach Kasturba to join it. 
One day while he was speaking 
about it to the women inmates 
of the Phoenix Settlement 
Kasturba came and asked him 
why she was not considered fit 
enough for the trial and had 
been overlooked. She said 
“What defect is there in me 
which disqualifies me for jail ?” 
Bapu explained to her that he 
did not ‘wish to influence her 
In such matters, he 


decision.’ ; 
said, each must, rely on one’s 
strength and courage. Suppose 


after going to jail she was un- 
able to bear the hardship and 

suffering and secured her re- 

lease, by tendering :an apology, 

then he would not be in a posi- 
tion to give her shelter again or 
to face the world. Prompt 
came her- reply “In case T secure 
my řelease by apology you ay 

have nothing to do with me. Ii 
you “can endure and so can m] 
boys, why can’t I? I am bound 
to join the struggle.” pu 
started her saga of jail going: 
which only ended — with her 
death. During the six years © 
campaign in South Africa shi 
repeatedly courted arrest along 
with Gandhiji. She worked as 
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dauntless and tireless worker 
and emerged a public figure and 
a heroine. i 


Women can bear a great deal- 


of personal suffering, but they 
show their weakness when their 
beloved ones have to suffer. 
Kasturba’s burden was heavier 
as*she not only had to suffer 
herself, but watch repeatedly 
her husband stake his life in the 
cause of humanity. This too she 
first experienced in South Africa 
where Gandhiji undertook a 14- 
day fast over a certain moral 
failure of some inmates of his 
Ashram. PEA 


Though Kasturba gave 
unswerving devotion to Gandhiji 
and his cause one should not 
carry away the impression®that 
she was a docile person, accept- 
ing unquestioningly all the new 
ideas that Gandhiji placed 
before her. She started life with 
the usual inhibitions: and pre- 
judices of a young Hindu woman 
brought up against an orthodox 
background. She was trained 
to be a good housewife, wife 
and mother. But fate had yoked 
her to an ardent revolutionary 
whose destiny it was to -break 
all old shackles, social and poli- 
tical. She often found it hard 
to understand Gandhiji’s new 
ideas and overcome her in- 
hibitions and prejudices. She, 
therefore, resisted the strange 
new ideas of her extraordi- 
nary husband. But after a 
phase of struggle—sometimes 
bitter struggle—she would come 
to understand and accept 
them. She was a woman 
of great character and tenacity. 
In fact, Gandhiji said he had 
learnt his lesson of Satyagraha 
from his wife. Therefore, once 
She accepted her husband's view 
point, she espoused the cause 
with ardour and utmost fidelity. 


- This little woman, therefore, is 
remembered not only as the wife 
of a great man but as a great 
woman in her own right. By 
her abounding goodness, her 
Courage, sacrifice and Suffering 
and, above all, by her devotion 
Gandhiji and her dedication 
e cause of freedom and 
> of the motherland she 
mts the very 
vomanhood. 


The Task Of Building Ay 
-Agro-Industrial Base 


By S. B. SARKAR 


N the curent economic litera- 
I ture a good deal of discus- 
sion, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, is in evidence as to the 
future pattern of economic deve- 
lopment in our country. A wide 
divergence of opinion is preva- 
lent at different quarters but, 
unfortunately, there is utter 
Jack of unanimity in all the pos- 
sible approaches that have re- 
cently been put forward. The 
net result is that the average 
citizen is hard put to under- 
stand and appreciate the true 
nature of the problems to be 
faced in the days ahead, their 
contemplated solutions and the 
possibilities of their . coming to 
fruition after a period of time. 
This highlights the need for an 
unorthodox and dispassionate 
analysis concerning the aims and 
objectives which our Third Plan 
is likely to embrace within its 
fold. ` 

For sometime past, due to a 
variety of reasons, the philo- 
sophy behind our industry- 
oriented Second Plan has come 
to'be questioned. In certain 
quarters it has been expressed in 
unmistakable terms that the 
Second Plan has been a dismal 
failure in achieving the objec- 
tives for which it was originally 
designed. While such criticisms 
would seem to be somewhat ex- 
aggerated if only by the manner 
of ‘their exposition, it is never- 
theless true that the Second Plan 
suffered continually from cer- 
tain loopholes which the plan- 
ning authorities have not been 
able to plug successfully despite 
repeated and rather hasty 
efforts in different directions. 
Among other thing's, their reluc- 
tance to reduce the quantum. of 
deficit financing, failure to 
arrest the rising trends of 
prices, unduly heavy reliance on 
foreign assistance, and their 
not-too-practical approach to- 
wards the exploitation of inter- 
nal resources including ‘taxation 
are too well known to merit 
fresh discussion. This is, how- 
ever, not to say that there is 
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nothing in the credit side 
economic balance sheet. 

there are achievements 
though they are not alw 
markable and, io put bri 
Indian economy is forging ahead 
with the passage of time, Į 
this onward march towards pro 
gress and prosperity of ‘the Coun. 
try’s 400 million people what i 


Of our 
Indeeg, 
even 
ays re 
efly, the 
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needed is accelerated advance 
but with cautious and calculateg F 
steps. | 
In essence, the lessons of the | 
Second Plan, which was mainly 
‘to carry forward’ the process of ( 
economic growth initiated in the 
First Plan, are before us. The} 
First Plan was a success insofar | 
as it corrected ‘certain im- 
balances’ in the economy and: 
initiated a process of growth 
The Second Plan was formulat- 
ed, and this was natural, in an } 
atmosphere of heightened opti j 
mism; and the centre of empha- 
sis was now being shifted from 
agriculture to industry. While i 
no one would have any reason to 
disapprove of this shifting of | 
emphasis, doubts persisted, evel 
Since its inception, whether of 
not it could be done without 
losing the balance. For on 
thing, however great might ; 
the lure of rapid industrialis®” 
tion and ‘the urge to catch A 
with the progress made by eA 
ly industrialised countries 
basically agricultural coun 
should never have 'overloo 
the overriding importano? ag 
agriculture under . any PI ig 
whatsoever. This would $ 
all the more important va 
visualised in the historical 4 
text that Indian agricl’ 
has been and still is a HOP 
victim of ‘the nature’s 
tainties so often. ` ae nav 
The planning authorities nti 
now been ‘wise after the ae af 
and the question of stim 
effective balance between pim 
try and agriculture in ou” ge wi 
Plan, which will be re oul! 
perspective and broader aD eo) 
look, is now dominating oth! H 
nomic scene. Only the 4 
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he Prime Minister empha- 
that ‘the country would 
progress once the 
“in pase of agriculture and 
er, -puilding industry was 
Indeed, in more senses 
than one the Third Plan would 

ark a crucial stage in Indian 
aspirations for rapid economic 
development on all fronts. The 
recent ‘threats to our territorial 
integrity would still more 
heighten the momentum. Prac- 
tically speaking, the planners 
have some obvious advantages in 
framing the outline of the Third 
Plan, for not only have they the 
accumulated experience of the 
working of the two successive 
Five-Year Plans but also the 
greater availability of resources. 
A clearer view of our economic 
scene is now available and natu- 
rally the economic indicators are 


day $ 
.5jZe 4 
make rapid 


easier to locate now than 
‘hitherto. 
Now, coming to the more 


‘specific question of building the 
twin base of industry and agri- 
culture, one is inclined to think 
that apart from industry, agri- 
culture in the Third Plan will 
surely demand greater attention 
of the planners. If the modern 
ways and techniques of indus- 
trialisation are not to be ignor- 
ed, building up of heavy indus- 
tries will have to be continued 
aS ever before and there is, 
therefore, no question of slowing 
down the tempo of developmen- 
tal efforts in this regard. In the 
Sphere of agriculture, undoubted- 
ly there is much leeway to be 
ace up, much more advance is 
ee to construct a real 
ae on which the future growth 
Aaa aad will largely depend. 
ane e task of the planners in 
a espect is quite uphill, for 
$ agricultural sector of our 


ec : 
eae is by far the larges®in 


_ It is well k 4 
economy of nown that the rural 


ata India is widely 
er and this demands an 
taking ed approach instead of 


ia recourse 
; aS to improve the various 
my, Tt aie agricultural econo- 
While a vill, perhaps, be worth- 
how a hans at this stage 
leasüres e official thinking and 
Mote on are calculated to pro- 
ment in agricultural develop- 
‘the coming years 
industrial advance in 


to piecemeal 
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our country has n = 
it ought to be. ot been what 


the See on planning at 
galore session of the 
to He aie that “the objective 
nU ig eae at in the near 

- or the. country to 
attain a self-sustaining and-self- 
generating economy, both in 
agriculture and industry. It is 
only by the achievement of such 
an economy that the country can 
advance rapidly towards a wel- 
fare state and the socialist pat- 
tern.” While this is the broad 
policy objective, the Resolution 
has particularly emphasized the 
role of agriculture in the Third 
Plan. It is noteworthy that for 
the first time since the beginning 
of our planned endeavour. the 
Resolution of the ruling party 
recognizes in unmistakable 
terms that “progress in agricul- 
tural production is vital and 
must take place at a much 
rapid pace than hitherto.” Now 
the question is: how ‘to achieve 
this much-needed progress. The 
Resolution itself has, of course, 
provided the answer. Among 
other things, it lists particularly 
the “full utilization of available 
irrigation facilities, better agri- 
cultural tools. use of good seeds, 
soil conservation and particular- 
ly contour-bunding, use of ferti- 
lisers, green manure and com- 
post, and reclamation of water- 
logged areas and saline and 
‘usar’ lands through methods 
which are now established.” It 
is further stated that these “can 
all be done wthout any consider- 
able expenditure of public 
funds, and only an organised 
effort is needed.” Other mea- 
sures envisaged in the Resolu- 
tion for the improvement of 
Indian agriculture include em- 
phasis on minor irrigation 
schemes rather than on major 
ones. modernization of agricul- 
tural methods, improvement of 


animal husbandry ‘ and cattle 
wealth, revitalisation of the 
community development move- 


ment, establishment of service 


-operatives as & : 
comeing farming, decentraliza- 
tion of the rural economy and, 
last but not the least, petter 
liasion between the officials and 
the peasantry to achieve fuller 
understandin& of the latters 


s. ‘ 
nee as the greatest need 


. projects in the agricultural sec- 


prelude to co- 


of the hour is to strengthen the 
base of our agricultural econo- 
my, concerted effort should ba 
directed towards an all-round 
increase of food production. 
During the period of the Second - 
Plan the shortage of food alone 
very often proved to be a source 
of anxiety to the planners and 
caused enormous drainage to our 
scanty foreign exchange re- 
sources. 


The Government, however, is 
trying ceaselessly to grapple 
with the problem of food, but 
unfortunately an _ eccelerated 
note of progress is yet to be 
brought about. Significant mea- 
sures adopted under Government 
auspices include the introduction 
of state trading in food grains, 
promotion of co-operatives, and 
plans to build up a central food 
reserve ‘to control the food 
grains’ market and the adoption 
of better irrigation system and 
storage facilities. 


While all these things are in 
the right direction, there are 
other things which often escape 
attention. In order to build up 
a sound and enduring agricul- ee 
tural base, along with the in- 
dustry, the first and foremost 
thing that needs to be looked. 
into is the administrative set up 
in the rural areas. Quite a good 
deal of ‘human capital’ is wast- 
ed-in our country due to faulty 
approach of officials responsible 
for the execution of projects in 
the agricultural sector. Never 
before has the need for stream- 
lining the administrative machi- 
nery been so acute as it is to- 
day. Second in importance 
comes the question of co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of different 


tor. This will help getting a 
consolidated picture of the — 
whole agricultural sector of the 
country and the task of ‘framing — i 

plans at different points of time © 
would become easier. Thirdly, 
the outlook of the peasantry 
needs radical change, for w 

a network of agricultural ce) 
tres should be establishe l 
over the country. Wide p li- 
city should be given in rural 
areas followed by frequent dea 
monstration of modern agricul- 
tural practices 50 that an 
creasing measure of, int 
mav be infused among the 
mers. In fact, more than 


jody else, the farmers need a 
better deal today. Fourthly, the 
‘pace of agricultural research 
should be quickened and 
each State should have at least 
one agricultural research insti- 


tute. Promotion of ‘research in 
various modern agricultural 
practices together with a wide 
dissemination of information 
should also be undertaken. 
Fifthly, attempts at moderni- 


zation of agriculture should not 
be made all atonce for the 
Indian peasantry are essentially 
conservative and are not prone 
to accept quick and revolutionary 
changes. Persuasion, instead of 
compulsion (direct or indirect), 
should be the keynote in such 
actions for bringing about -good 
results. With a little more re- 
alistic approach it may be pos- 
sible to win over the farmers for 
fuller participation in Govern- 
ment sponsored agricultural 
Schemes. Lastly, the Central 
Agricultural. Ministry should 
constantly review the progress 
in the agricultural sector and 
fake prompt action wherever 
necessary to ensure that agricul- 
tural production catch up with 
the rising industrial production 

; of the country. 

È. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that if our agricultural pro- 
gress comes to be at par with 
Our industrial prosperity then 

only the real task of building an 
agro-industrial base for our 
economy „will have been com- 
pleted. It. is a common know- 
ledge that lop-sided develop- 
ment of agriculture retards in- 
dustrial progress in a number of 
Ways particularly in the context 

_ of a backward and underdevelop- 

ed economy. First, shortage of 

food-stuffs entails large expen- 
diture from the foreign exchange 

“Tesources, Secondly, shortage of 

Consumer goods, which inevit- 

ably happens due to uneven 

to ingann oaser elture, leads 

À entire cot BRIOYES fatal to 

Involves greater expenditure ot 

Public funds in the event of 

lergencies like famines and, at 

‘Same time, it necessitates 

irksome system of controls 

to the chagrin of the aver- 
i $ 


find that the 
s to all-round in- 
S could only he 
y and un- 
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Cold War And Dharma 


By BARIN CHOUDHURY 


TRESS, strain and anxiety 

! are age-old factors, in 
human life. Through cen- 
turies of ceaseless struggles, 
we have measurably mitigated 
sO many primitive fears, have 
won the battles against once- 
fatal diseases, and the advent 
of machines too have shifted 
the burden of drudgery from 
human shoulders and so on 
sd forth. Thus, it would have 
been in the fitness of things 
if our life now were ampler and 
serene. But the fact remains 
that we are still submerged in 
the ocean of anxiety and the 
coastal line is nowhere in view. 
Our politics, our science, our 
literature down to the news- 
catering along with all other 
spheres of our- arts and culture, 
unmistakably testify -to this 
fact. We could have achieved 
a far better standard of social 
security than that of the pri- 
mitive tribes, but we know it 
to be dependent on something 
more than fragile national and 


international framework. To- 
day we may live longer and 
with less physical pain and 


drudgery, but in the midst of 
Spreading stress and strain, 
this means unpropitiated pro- 
longation of the mental tension 
which overcasts all our efforts 
and achievements. 


But what is stress, this 
mother of anxiety? Without 
delving into the technical jar- 


SS a a E E 


interrupted advance in the agri- 
cultural front. The hazards of 
rapid industrialisation in our 
country stem more from our 
agricultural sector than from 
any other sources. It is, there- 
fore, for the sake of industriali- 
sation itself that the planners 
Should concentrate their utmost 
efforts for the overall better- 
ment of our agricultural sector. 
True, the need for rapid develop- 
ment is imperative, hut certain- 
ly nobody desires that one sec- 
tor should develop at the cost of 
the other, Particularly in ‘the 
Context of our country’s econo- 
mic background and set up. 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


gon of expert inexactitudes 
can say that although stres © 
not fear itself, it is aking) 
apprehension of circumstang 
converging upon a Not-so.gie 
tant future to constituts 
fear. This can be true for 
either or both of our physical 
and psychic worlds, Do: we | - 
not fight against some | 
tendency or habit in Ourselves | 
as much as we do against | 
circumstances facing us? But 
men have been endowed with | 
the strength to fight up to a 
point only and, this too needs 
frequent intervals of rests and ` 
replenishments. Tf the con 
flict is prolonged beyond the 
limit and when its issue is un | 
certain and the fighter is aware 
of it, a condition of stress is 
then generated which becomes 
a torture of suspense. 
Stress generates not only 
anxiety but brings in its wake 


~~ 


peculiar to civilized races | 
alone! There are also the 
diseases of “active young peo 
ple’—people who are oldi 
enough to undertake respon į 
sibility or to feel the respon | 
sibility of a lashing life loom | 
ing before them, yet, not old 
enough to have won throug! 
or given up the struggle 0 
From still another facet 


life. 3 
these are the diseases of 
educated people or, rather, 0 

Living 


people who THINK. 
in an unrelieved and unshares } 
anxiety, they bear, as an RH 
table corollary, a state of A | 
security which is worse t f 

death. In the past, as IM ere | 
present. war-crazy nations Wis 
never slow to understand of 


morale-breaking aspect, ip 
“stress” as also “stressi i 
With w 


various other forms. v tress 
slightest opportunity “Sad 


has been and is nem 
basketed” behind the CMe 
lines to undermine pe 


fighting capabilities of 
enemy’s rank and file. ihes? 
logical conclusion of all ; 
is the cold war of today: gief 
An individual seeks ae it 
from his anxiety by sham 
3 60 
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n +< fellow men who, in his 
eee his E scems to be better 
; estim to find a satisfactory 
f his problems. But, 
one feels that everyone 
in the same predica- 
ment, whom does he have to 
am e, the outlook is not yet 
seems to be, even 


dark as it sc : 
‘vithout expecting a miracle to 


0: dig n. Of the men world 
titute NO ear iy very exceptional in- 
for dividuals pushed to their ex- 
Sica] treme use the resources which 
— We they possessed and found 

no reaction of a bad sort. 


They owe this escape to some 
fills 


anst unusual stimulus that 

But them with emotional excite- 
with ment generated by the dyna- 
to a mism of a great conviction 
leeds which induces them to make an 


extra effort of will. Of course, 
the conviction must stand on 
its own right; it must be 
accepted not as useful but as 


Warg true. All these point to reli- 
S 1S gion—not as a way of worship 
omes but as a conviction, as a way 
; of life, that is “Dharma”, True, 
only. religion today sounds too other 
wake worldly. But, that is because 
body the dimension of eternity 
races adhered to in our time-tested 


way of life has been lost to us 


gi 
ER ; 


peo: today. Yet iť is true. We do 
old have the whole of eternity 
spon before us. Let us not forget 


our traditions or disown our 
heritage of the profoundest of 


old philosophies. Let us be Indians 
ugh again. In conclusion, the 
, of writer quotes (with apologies 
acet to Rabindranath Tagore) : 
t Let me ride on the breakers of 
i deluge 
ving, And sail in the hurricane 
aredi 4 aloft, 
evi ` In my fearless bark that seeks 
in ; no refuge. 
phat Dares the element dark and 
thé soft? — 
vere” Hail, ‘afear not’, the bugle 
this ca 
of The charm I need to cross 
io T a the swells 
the ° Spreading shade of Baman 
i a 
e That mellows the beach with 
ea Sai welcome-vells. 
ory “ils are parted but shoulders 
the t squared, 
the The spirits are high, if 
me Hi outlook weird, 
es S loving expectation is 
The Pilot 
Over wnchartered waters 
“ever, 
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Passive Resistance And 
-Gandhiji 


By ARUN KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


WE have heard a lot about 

passive resistance and it 
was a much-discussed subject 
when Gandhiji first introduced 
it in practical politics. Gandhi- 
ji once explained how the idea 
originated, to. his biographer, 
Rev. Joseph Doke, ‘in answer to 
a question by him as to the 
origin and evolution of this 
principle. Gandhiji said that he 
remembered a Gujrati poem 
which; as a child, he had learnt 
at school and which remained 
in his memory. The substance 
of the poem was as follows:— 


“If a man gives you a 
drink of water and 

You give him a'drink in 
return, that is nothing, 

Real beauty consists in 
doing good against evil.” 


Gandhiji said that as a child 
this verse had a powerful | in- 
fluence over him and he tried 
to carry it into practice. Then 
had come the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’, When his biographer 
questioned him whether he had 
not been influenced first by 
Bhagavad Gita, Gandhiji had 
replied that he knew Bhagavad 
Gita in Sanskrit tolerably well 
but he had not made its teach- 
ing in that a particular study. 
It was, he said, the New Testa- 
ment which really had awaken- 
ed him to the rightness and 
value of passive resistance. He 
explained that when he read in 
the “Sermon on the Mount 
such passages as ‘Resist not 


ee 
uy calls, “Weigh the 
Dee Right the oer 
the moorings. į 
Cr — qualms? Wee 
twilight creeps M _ 
When the g we 


watt for the 
Thow shalt wv foi berth 


im that weather rocks 

aS ope and eanit 
+ gales and storms an 

TOt Eh adverse sleet 
seek thy luting 
feet 


“My sorrows 


' his 


`The 


‘can be used anyhow; it blesse 


ee 


him that is evil but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek = 
turn to him the other also’ ang 

‘Love your enemies and pray 
for them that persecute you, 
that ye may be sons of your 
Father, which is in heaven’ he 
was simply overjoyed and found ~ 
own opinion confirmed 
where he least expected it. But, 
he said, the Bhagavad Gita 
deepened the impression, and 
Tolstoy's ‘The Kingdom of God- 
is Within You gave it a perma- 
nent form. He told his biogra- 
pher that Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
Thoreau and the Passive Resis- 
tance movement in England 
had proved an object lesson, 
not only to him but to 
the people of this country, of 
singular force and interest. 
Gandhiji further explained that 
he did not like the phrase “pas: — 
sive resistance” because it fail- 
ed to convey all he meant. He — 
opined that it described a 
method but gave no hint 
on the system of which it 
was only a part. Real beauty, 
which was his aim, was im 
doing good against evil. He ~ 
adopted the phrase because it 
was well-known and easily un- 
derstood and because at that 
timd the great majority of the 
people of this country could 
only grasp that idea. He was of 
opinion that the ideas underly- — 
ing the Gujrati hymn and the 
‘Sermon on the Momnt’ would 
revolutionise the whole of life. — 
advantages of soul-force 
against physical force were 
clarified by Gandhiji in the, fol 
lowing words:— “Passive resis+ 
tance is an allsided sword; it 


him who uses it ‘and hir 


it produces 
sults. It never rusts 
not be stolen. Comp’ 


of interest,—Editor, VIGIL. 


BOUT four years ago 
(in 1956), when Soviet sil 
experts submitted to- the 


Indian Government, at its re- 
quest, a draft five-year plan of 
prospecting for oil and ‘gas 
deposits in India, Mr. Desh- 
mukh, former Finance Minister, 
said: “You recommend spend- 
ing 300 million rupees to carrv 
out your plan and to discover 
at the cosf of these expenses 
one or two deposits of oil or 
gas, but won't this be a waste 
of money? You probably 
realize that India isn’t rich 
\ enough to be able to afford an 
insufficiently grounded risk.” 
` That was a just question. 
Deposits of oil and gas are 
hidden in the earth at great 
depths and not always are they 
discovered with the very first 
: Wells. Nevertheless we answer: 
œd: “Oil and gas are found 
by those who look for them, 
and the first condition for find. 
' ing them quicker is an ardent 
desire to do it.” ‘Then we pró- 
ceeded to prove that the ex 
penses for organizing the 
Search and prospecting for oil 
d gas deposits were reason- 
ble, “Lets see what the 
mey is to be spent on,” we 
d. “First of all it is to be 
; “Spent on the drawing up of 
geological and geophysical 
S which no modern state 
do without, if it is interest. 
developing its mineral 
es. Js this a waste of 
No, g it is not 1, 
e work to be done 
the training of 
nel—geologists, 


g 
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By N. KALININ, M.Sc. (Geology) 
Head, Oil an@ Gas Dept, USSE Ministry of Geological Survey 
= and Conservation of Mineral Resources, 


Last week, it was revealed in the Lok Sabha that four wells 
in the Gambay area and 63 wells in 
Moran areas have been drilled so far. j area | 
been struck in the first two wel’s and there are indications of 
presence of oil in the other two also. r 
yet to be carried out in three of these wells. In Naharkatiya, 
Hugrijan and Moran areas 42 wcils are oil producing, 2 gas pro- 
ducing, 9 are dry and 10 have to be further tested. Altogether, 
four teams of all experts of four 
have undertaken the task of prospecting, 

In this context, the article, which gives a survey of the 
work being done by the Soviet 


Naharkatiya,' Hugrijan and 
In Cambay-area oil has 


Production tests have 


different foreign countries 


experts, is likely to be 


gineers, oil-field operators, and 
many other specialists. Is, this 
a waste of money? Wo, again 
it is not. Thirdly, repair 
shops, residential settlements, 
laboratories will be set up in 
India, equipment will be pur- 
chased that will always find an 
adequate field of application. 
And this can’t be considered 
to be wasted money either! 
The expenses involved in drill 
ing deep wells may turn out 
in the end to be of little use, 
but if we do succeed in dis. 


‘covering but a single 30-million- 


ton oil deposit, all the ex: 
penses will be more than fully 
justified.” 

There were quite a number 
of such talks. The result was 
that Mr. Malaviya, Minister for 
Natural Resources) and Fuel, 
said: “We thank you, indeed. 
You have not only done a big 
job, but you have also given 
us the certitude that we shall 
be able, by our own efforts 
and with a little help, to create 
within a short time our own 
national oil and gas industry.” 

Three years are not a long 
period of time. Sixty million 
rupees have been spent on oil 
prospecting, and there are al- 
ready 15 Indian geological pros: 
pecting, 7 seismic prospecting 
and 9 gravimagnetic parties, 
several drilling teams, research 
laboratories, repair shops, and 
other ee ens function- 
Img Quite successfully. By geo- 
logical and geophysical aois 
more than 15 promising areas 
have been prepared for pros- 
pecting, a gas deposit has been 
discovered in Jwalamukhi and 


VIGIL 


See 
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an oil deposit in Cambay. 
Jwalamukhi a gas founta 
with a yield of 50,000 
metres per 24 hours was 4 
tained from a depth of 890 
metres. In Cambay oil with 
a yield of 50 cubic metres Per 
24 hours gushed out from a 
depth of 1515 metres, the Well 
diameter being 5 millimetres 
With such yields the mining o¢ 
gas and oil is quite profitablę 
already. And although the 
resources of oil and gas haye 
not been fully determined yet, 
there are sufficient grounds al 
ready to consider them quite 
sufficient for development on 
an industrial scale. 

Of course there still is a 
long way to go from the dis. 
covery of oil and gas deposits 
to their commercial exploita: 
tion. But the main thing has 
been achieved already, all 
doubts as to the possibility of 
creating a national oil and gas 
industry have been removed, 
and it is probably not without 


ground that Mr. Malaviya 
stated that while the second 
Indian Five-Year Plan was 


devoted mainly to metallurgy, 
the third Five-Year Plan should 
be devoted to oil. 3 
A conference of the “Commis: 
sion on Oil and Natural Gas” 
was convened in August: 
September, 1959, in Dehra Dun 
and then in Delhi. Soviet oil 
specialists took part in its 
work. The conference apprals 
ed at their true value the 
doubtless successes and pro 
pects of work and mapped ou 
a long-term plan for the DIA 
pecting and development of G 
and gas deposits for 1959-19 : 
It also worked out a wide rang! 
of organizational, technical an 
econamic measures designed z 
overcome the existing ar ef 
culties. It was decided to “ne 
centrate attention 0 ag 
Cambay valley, Assam ros" 
Punjab and to continue Filey 
pecting in the Ganges V 
and some other areas. bs 
Considerable attention ecit 
paid to the training of SPY 
lists and skilled oil workels g 
well as to exploring the PE 
bility of manufacturing with 
equipment and materials © 
in the country (first anc, qual 
most, of spare and ind 
parts for drilling ™ ities 
derricks, storage 48° 
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ois envisaged that in the ALE J. Ue umarappa 
course of 5 to 7 years a basis x 
n the planned development of 7 
ie Indian national oil indus- By K. K. SHARMA 


will be created and that it 
possible to start getting 
oil in 1962, and to’ meet a con- 
siderable share of the coun: 
try’s demand in 1966. 

There is no doubt that India 
is sufficiently rich in oil and 
as) otherwise they would not 
have been discovered after drill- 
ing the very first prospecting 
wells. Nor itis a matter of 
organizing the drilling, oil-get- 
ting, geological and geophysi- 
cal work and the relevant auxi- 
liary operations ona scale 
corresponding to the long-term 
plan. 

Favourable conđitions exist 
now for the successful fulfil- 
ment of this plan, and I should 
like to wish my Indian and 
Soviet colleagues, who are en- 
gaged in carrying it out, the 
greatest of success. 


try 
will be 


Continued from page 93 


require a scabbard and one 
cannot be forcibly dispossessed 
of it.” In Gandhiji’s opinion, 
passive resistance was a misno- 
mer. The idea, he said, was 
more completely and better ex- 
pressed by the term  “soul- 
force” and as such it was as 
old as the human race. He 
thought that Jesus Christ, 
Daniel and Socrates represent: 
ed the purest form of passive 
resistance or soul-force because 
all these teachers counted their 
bodies as nothing in compar!- 
Son to their soul. Tolstoy, mM 
his opinion, was the best and 
brightest modern exponent of 
the doctrine because he not 
Only expounded it but lived 
Peeing to it. In India, accor- 
Ing to Gandhiji, the doctrine 
Was understood and commonly 
e acted long before it came 
ean ene in Europe. The only 
“ish ition of ai successful use of 
re 5 force, he explained, was & 
cognition of the existencé of 
a Soul apart from the body 
its permanent and superior 


metre and this recognition 
a amount to a living faith, 

not amere intellectual 
grasp. ‘ 


q Pete are broadly speaking 

two types of persons 
among those who count—the 
superficial but flashy personali- 


-ties who make a lot of stir while 


they live but who, on posthu- 
mous reckoning, are found to 
be nothing but tinsel and the 
staid, sober and solid workers 
who do not run after name 
and fame but who make a 
substantial contribution to the 
progress of a nation whether 
in the field of thought or in 
the field of action. J. C. 
Kumarappa belonged to the 
latter category. 

He was born on the 4th of 
January 1892 in an orthodox 
Christian family of Madurai in 
Tamilnad. His father was an 
officer in the P.W.D. of the 
Government of Madras and his 
influence on the young Kumar- 
appa was in the direction of 


clean and-healthy living. His 
mother was a simple, pious 
woman, trying in her own 


humble way to practise the 
tenets of Jesus and was always 
compassionate towards those 
in distress. The young Kumar- 
appa was a bright lad at 
school and wanted to be an 
engineer but circumstances 
drove him into the auditing 
profession. He-set up his prac- 
tice in Bombay and was fast. 
taking roots when his elder 
brother J. M. Kumarappa 
invited him to U.S.A. for a 
holiday. J. C. would not rest. 
however, and joined the Syra- 
cuse University and took his 
B.Sc. in Business” Administra- 
tion in 1928. In the following 
vear he went over to the 
Columbia University to study 
public. finance. While in, U.S.A. 
5. C. wrote a thesis on the 
causes of Indian povertv. In 
this study his whole being was 
involved and he became s2 
convinced of British injustice 
and exploitation in India that 
he turned an ardent nationalist. 

On his return from U.S.A. 
ded by a friend 


wag persua' 1 
re his to get into touch with 
Gandhiji. It was a case of love 


at first sight. Gandhiji felt 


that here was a young man 
whom he must grab. Later on, 
when Gandhiji was complimen- 
ted on the wonderful training 
he had given to Kumarappa, 
Gandhiji said, “I have not 
trained Kumarappa, he came 
to me ready-made.” 
Kumarappa’s articles on 
‘Public Finance and Our 
Poverty’ were published in a 
series in ‘Young India.’ In the 
meantime both Gandhiji and 
Mahadev Desai were arrested 
and sent to jail and, as it 
happened, Kumarappa was re- 
quired not only to contribute 
articles to ‘Young India’ but to 


W 


take up its editorial charge. 
In 1930, according to the 
wishes of Gandhiji, Kumar- 


appa undertook a detailed sur- 
vey of Matar Taluka. He 
produced an authoritative 
document, giving a vivid pic- 
ture of the slow process ^Ê 
exploitation and emasculation 


of a patient and peaceful 
population. Kumarappa’s 
speeches and writings ulti- 
mately landed him in jail. 


Many of these speeches and 
writings were compiled into a 
book—‘The Philosophy of the- 
Village Movement.’ 

Kumarappa first experienced 
jail life in Ahmedabad in 1931, 
but he soon came out after 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. At the 
Karachi Congress which met 
that year, a Select Committee 
with Kumarappa as the Con- 
vener was appointed to go into” 
the details of the financi 
obligations between Great Bri: 
tain and India up to that time. — 
Kumarappa produced a master: 
ly report,. the repercussions of 
which on the financial marke S 
was so great and widesp ad 
that it affected the London 
market, adversely at’ the tin 
of its publication. - ar 

When Gandhiji and M: 
“Desai had gone to England fo 
the Round Table Conferenc 
Kumarapp2 had again 
assume editorship of “Your 
This resulted in 

t 


_ two years and a-half. As soon 
as he was released from jail, 
“work was waiting for him. He 
- was appointed as Financial 
Adviser to Famine Relief Fund 
in Bihar. Kumarappa looked 
after the accounts with such 
integrity and efficiency that 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
forced to acknowledge that 
“Kumarappa has really saved 


the honour of Bihar.” Kumar- 
appa was very strict in 
accounts and never tolerated 


any breach of a rule. This 
quality won him the pet name 
‘Colonel Sahib’ in Gandhiji’s 
inner circle. 
In 1934 the All India Village 
Industries Association was 
formed and Kumarappa was 
made its Organizer and Secre- 
tary. His book ‘Why the 
Village Movement’ explains 
the whole philosophy behind 
Gandhian economic thought 
and the work of this Associa- 
tion in particular. In due coursen 
he rose to be the President of 
the Association. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur has said, “The All 
India Village Industries Asso 
ciation was really basic to the 
ideals of the society founded on 
Non-Violence and Truth, which 
Gandhiji wanted to build and 
for the attainment of which he 
\ lived and died.” It was not an 
easy matter to turn the eyes 
of educated India to the needs 
of the village and to the build- 
ng up of an economy which 
goes completely against the 
economy of the West. Kumar- 
appa has often had to plough a 
_ lonely furrow. But he has done 
35 Sath courage and devotion 
~ Which only an undying faith 
an bring into a cause, He has 
dived as a villager ever since 
Came to work for the All 
Village Industries Asso. 
m and he 


fillages and its 
become 


g 
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part of the mental and material 
landscape in India. Again, when 
Gandhiji thought of reorganiz- 
ing the educational system in 
our country, Kumarappa had a 
definite contribution to make. 
He propounded his theory in an 
essay on the ‘Philosophy of 
Work’. Work, says Kumarappa, 
comprises two parts: The hard 
repetitive labour, and the plea- 
surable enjoyment of results. 
These two parts should always 
go hand in hand to give expres- 
sion to personality. The hard 
part of it is necessary to deve- 
lop self-discipline. Capitalism 
and its off-spring Imperialism 
consider that of these two com- 
ponent parts of work the first 
part can be‘done by underdeve- 
loped and Jess fortunate people, 
while a few at the top enjoy 
the fruits of their labour. 
Kumarappa has ably corrected 
this basic misconception of 
work, pointing out the violence 
that underlay such separation 
of the two parts of work and 
showing how handicrafts round 
which basic education was to 
be imparted brought the two 
parts together, removed ex- 
ploitation, and helped to deve- 


lop the personality of the 
worker, 
Later, Kumarappa acted as 


the Chairman of an Industrial 
Survey Committee appointed 
by C. P. Government, conducted 
a rural survey in N. W, F. P., 
built a Village ~ Industries 
Research Centre at Gadhada 
(Bhavnagar), wrote scathing 
pamplet on Currency Inflation. 
He was Chairman of the 
Agrarian Reforms Committee 
Set up by the Indian National 
Congress, He visited China and 
brought out a brochure under 
the caption “People’s China— 
What I Saw and Learnt There”, 
visited Japan and wrote a re- 
port on Agricultural, Cottage 


and Small Industries in Japan, 


attended Moscow as a member 
of the International Conference 
of Economists, went to Ger- 
Many as a delegate to the əx- 
traordinary session of the 
World Peace Council, attended 
the Congress on World peace 


at Vienna and took part 


in the International Peace 
Conference at Stockholm. His 
impressions of Eastern Euro- 


_ Pean countries are contained 
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in his booklet ʻA Pee : 
the Iron Curtain’. P behing 
Kumarappa was 
most original and yj 
thinkers on Economies US 
struck at the old political ec 
nomy of Adam Smith ang hig 
School, which was essential] 
“physical” as much apart inet 
Ethies as gravitation, Kuma. 
rappa’s political economy wag 
essentially ethical. He never 
took things at second or thirg 
hand. He was always himself 
and reported accurately what 
he saw and thought. The merit 
of his originality was not gy 
much novelty as sincerity, 
Conscience was his only guide 
and he acted according to itg | 
| 
{ 


one of oy 


dictation. He feared nothing 
and did not care for anybody's 
pleasure or displeasure. That 

is why Gandhiji held his views 
and ideals in such high esteem, } 
His outspokenness made him f 
unpopular with smaller men 
but he never courted populari- | 
ty. He believed in doing his 
duty without fear or favour. 
He believed in presenting truth 
in all its nakedness and did not 
believe in sugar-coating it or 
shading it or camouflaging it. 
Kumarappa was religious but 
in no narrow sense of the word, 
It is a benediction to read his! 
‘Practice and Precepts. of 
Jesus’. If all believed as Kuma 
rappa did, there would be no | 
religious feuds and rivalries be- | 
tween sects and different religi 
ons. He was a soldier of the | 
spirit in matters mundane. His 
rejoinder to Rey. Dr.F. Weni 
cott. Lord Bishop, established 
that Gandhiji’s non-violen 
fight . was not against the 
Teachings of Christ. 


Men like Kumarappa are the | 


Ea 


salt of this earth. When shall 
we sed the like of him again’ 
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“j Chatter, Chatter As I Go” 


By MANJU PALIT. 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


WAS waiting at the bus stop. 
I The city was over-spread 
with a grayish pall of smoke, — 
typical of a wintry evening— 
dense enough to restrict your 
visibility to a few yards and 


caustic enough to make you 
gasp and cause your eyes to 
tingle with irritation and 


smutty enough to compel you 
to pine for a laundry-man. 

I had nothing especially to 
do except to look at the dresses 
in tne show windows, when 
from further down the street, 
a street-car came rumbling up 


broadly displaying the sign 
Nimtollah ...... No, not yet. 


But presto, here it was—steal- 
thily at its heels drove up my 
coveted State Bus, proudly 
flaunting its tiger but belching 


noxious fumes of diesel (or 


was it kerosene?) 

I was snugly perched on a 
Seat—a ladies’ seat to be more 
precise, and lo, right across 
my eyed on the interior wall of 
the bus ran the Government 
notification in letters of red 
but, the ass as I was, I had 
not memorized it. What re- 
mained of it in my mind were 
the initial lines which ran 
thus : “Prohibited. of smok- 
mg under section of 
AGi SAV aes » “and so: on, 
a queer medicy of words 
Which can only interest the top 
Shots who were at such pains 
to draft them, Cengratula- 
tions, you top shots, for your 
Magnificent performance, I 
mean the notice! I can well 
See that you don’t want me to 
Smoke while in the bus, but I 

ave a strong urge to cough. 


Bs my fuming bus blustered 
7 cad, wending its way. along 
e streets, I almost des- 
a ed into a kind of brown 
Udy. The unmitigated chinks 
of praised a tremendous lot 
Ro ullabaloo on our northern 

ntiers while things are mani- 
estly slackening down on the 


s 


western theatre. These two 
chaps, Ike and Ilikita are, in- 
deed, getting to know each 
other much better than they 
ever did before, notwithstand: 
ing the chinks. But despite 
all the noise and chatter, 
Menon is still there in his 
devil-may-care attitude though 
great defence ministers in 
other countries, McElroy and 
Peng have had to quit ...... 
At all events it was thoroughly 
intriguing—the way Favell was 


out in the Pak. tests. How 
could iIsrar Ali manage to 
get him every time? But 


why on earth should I bay. at 
the moon while my own war- 
drobe is frightfully in need of 
replenishment. The saris are 
distressingly out of vogue but, 
then, I haven’t at the moment 
got even a few bucks in my 
purse to pay for a taxi-ride to 
the Lumbini Clinic (don’t laugh, 
my readers, a visit there might 


do you a world of good). But 
that doesn’t explain why that 
College chum of ours, our ada. 
mantine co-ed., 
change his ‘spots’—yes spots, 
I mean those that bespatter 
his dark-specked singsong. 
Hawaiian shirt which he is sa 
intensely fond of  blazoning 
forth despite all the screaming 
but tuneful catcalls from us, 
Pin Smeets My head was 
aswarm with the whole variety 
of problems which pastered 
me and plagued me till I was 
fumbling helplessly for a solu- 
tion. 

Iwas roused from my 
reverie by a big jolt when the 
bus came to a sudden stand- 
still amid a sea of other vehi- 
cles which were hooting and 
honking furiously with the 
drivers all aswearing in a 
scramble to get past each 
other. A ‘traffic jump’—I 
could again hear him shouting 
distinctly and unmistakably- 
I had an impulse to jump out 
myself perhaps to sock him 
with a wristful of tinkling 
trinkets (Alas! if I had jing: 
ling bangles instead). But no, 
I was pat on my seat, affect: 
ing a distracted and silly face. 
After all, the man had all the 
right in the world to say; as 
he did, ‘jump’ instead of ‘jam 
Who was I to make him keep 


would not- 
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Souvenirs 


By SWAPNA SEN 
Lady Brabourne College, Caleutta 


Roses when they sweetly bloom è ě ěž , 
Do spray their fragrance everywhere 
But when they fade, the passers-by 
Still feel it fleeting in the air. 


The waves break on the quiet shore A 
The shells are scattered far and wide— 


Those ripples on the sandy bank 
Are souvenirs of flowing tide. 


Songs that soothe and cheer the heart - 
Echo and re-echo till 

It wakes the mind in dreamy grace 
The haunting day does linger still. — 


All things leave a souvenir 

In which we may their virtues find— 
The way when I will be here ne more 
I wonder what I'll leave behind ! 
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to the left when he was bent 
upon keeping to the right? 
No sooner had our bus ex- 
~ tricated itself from the tangle, 
the imbroglio of. traffic that 
engulfed it, than the signs of 
„a fresh trouble were again in 
the air. A passenger had just 
boarded the bus with a big 
Suit-case. The conductor would 
not allow the luggage to 
be carried in the bus because 
it was, in his estimation, a bit 
‘too big. The yo-ho that en- 
sued caused a _ burly-looking 
middleager to butt in. Bluntly 
he demanded, “Contractor, have 
you any circulation authorising 
you to refuse this luggage?” 
I cannot say if there were any 
circulation left in the arteries 
of the poor conductor (or, shall 
T call him contractor?) but my 
own blood circulation seemed 
to be in a. precariously low 
gear. Veritably my head was 
Staggeringly all aswim. It 
was, perhaps, just the kind of 
eerie feeling that people ex- 
perienced when Copernicus 
came out with his bombshell. 
. exploding the theory which the 
other man, Ptolemy, had ex- 
pounded. They were at sea 
to decide whether it was the 
Sun which orbited the Earth or 
vice-versa. This reminds me of 
a very recent controversy that 
has arisen over the shape of 
the Earth which, for all we 
knew, was like an orange. But 
the Soviet scientists would 
have us believe that our Barth 
is like a pear elongated at the 
two poles. 
= Ah! my poor burly bus- 
_ Mate, you may have sounded 
idiotic to me when you first 
Spoke, but you are clandestine. 
y Striking a root which it wil) 
pe hard to eradicate, Maybe, 
in the long run, your diction, 
‘70 matter how crass, will have 
way like so many absurd 


elbowing my way. 
ough the teeming, i 

wd that filled every sens 
‘There I was again in 
_ under the death 
of the fluorescent 
e chilly sooty 
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When Tertiary Ridges 
Speak 


By ASHA 


Presidency College, Calcutta 


Hare just back from our 
excursion, better to ‘Say, 
field work. We went to Darjeel- 
ing—the queen of hill stations. 
And I found it to my over- 
whelming joy that it was really 
so. Darjeeling is Shangrila. 
Darjeeling is situated at a 
height of 1,000 ft. surrounded 
by lofty ranges of the Hima- 


layas—far from smokes and 
dirt, of Calcutta. 
It was a study tour so we 


were more bound to identify 
the rocks and other geo- 
graphical features. - But when- 
ever I got a chance I thought 
and thought only about the 
Kanchanjungha. | Kanchanjun- 
gha, as its name suggests, is 
really all Kanchan (golden), 
Early in the morning when 
snow shone as though a big 
white dazzling sheet has been 


Spread, I felt as if this 
Was pure, and nothing purer 
than this could be found 
on this earth. I felt 


that the lofty ranges of the 
Kanchanjungha were challeng- 
ing me. I wanted to climb it. 
But the very next moment 
when asked to see the geogra- 
phical ° features through the 
binacular I thought of glacier, 
crevasse and hanging valleys 
and all romantic dreams were 
Switched off from my mind. 
As the sun came up in the 
sky, the Kanchanjungha was 
no more white, it was golden, 
simply gold. It was almost a 
Miracle. I saw the glorious 


and sublime golden colour of 


PODS ODF OD. 


A PIE LILRPELOS LDP TSP 


MALHOTRA 

the Kanchanjungha 4 na 
thought if the world could h 
brightened by this colour e 


gold—one and the only colour! 

T have read so many times 
that rivers have a music, that 
waterfalls sing. But I haq 
never felt it. It was Only in 
Darjeeling that I had that 
intense experience of hearing 
the rivers music—the Sweet 
cadence of waterfalls, 

In Darjeeling, mountains run 
in a zig zag manner—any way 
they like, without any strict 
rule. Here and there water. 
fall gushes out amidst the 
green tropical splendour. Now 
I could hear the music. I 
could feel that waterfall was 
Singing, valley was singing, 
mountain was singing. They 
were no more simply tertiary 
ridges formed of granite and 
gneiss, but were something full 
of rhythm and of life. The 
song was sweet,. melodious 
and was breaking the solitary 
stillness of the Himalayas, 


But to my great despair 1 
could not get the meaning: 
I believe that it was eternal 
music. Music full of sorrow 
and joy, pain and happiness: 
struggle and success, life and 
death. But above all, it was 
music of humanity. 

And that was the most en 
chanting and intense experiente 
I had there. Whenever 4 
think I shall write something 
on Darjeeling, that melodio 
music fills my heart. 
oe 00 It 
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“The Monster Of Sahara 


From NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


EGGANE is an oasis 900 
miles south of Algiers in 
the middle of Sahara desert. 
At.6 am, on Saturday, 18th 
February (approximately mid- 
day in India) a crowd of 600 


technicians, scientists and 
foreign observers watched 
through their binoculars a 


340 ft. high metal pylon nearly 
ten miles further south of the 


oasis. The desert wind was 
blowing southward towards 
Cameroons, Nigeria. Ghana. 


Ivory Coast and Guinea,—-all 
up and coming African states. 
The loudspeaker was blaring 


Outwesix ,,.. Cing .... quatre 
Meemcrols’.,.. QGUX .... UN... 
zero.” A bomb with the ex- 


plosive power equivalent to 
about 100,000 of TNT exploded. 
That was France’s first atom 
bomb. 

The man who made it is 
Francis Perrin who became the 
High Commissioner of the 
French Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion in 1951 after Joliot Curie 
was removed from that post. 
But it was Comrade Joliot who 
launched the project and ran 
it for three long years. He 
did not resign. He was re: 
Moved from the Commission. 
This is the first anomaly. The 


Second one is embodied in the’ 


Person of Francis Perrin, shy 
in his manners and _ leftwing 
Socialist in his conviction. On 
May 18, 1958, he took part in 
the leftwing demonstration in 
aris against the rightwing 
revolt in Algiers. His per- 
Sonal opinion (as he told to a 
Close friend of mine) is that he 
Would have never chosen 
Sahara as the place of explo- 
Sion if it would have meant 
any harm to the people inhabit- 
ae alle fringe of the great 
er 


Julles Moch (pronounced 


pulmo) an old Socialist and 
the ench representative to 
a e UNO. said that France 
culd have exploded the bomb 


aS early as 1954 but waited all 


as time to see if other atomic 
Owers like Britain, America 
Ussia were earnest about 
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Suspending all nuclear tests. 
They have yet to agree on the 
question, 


The bomb has been exploded 
in a place which is surrounded 
by emerging African States, 
some of them Guinea, Morocco 
and Tunisia have been released 
from the French tutelage and 
others like Chad, Congo, 
Mauretania, Senegal and Ivory 
Coast are on their way to 
sovereignty. France has earned 
enormous goodwill by invest: 


REF 


ing dominion status on 13 
African States last year. The 
explosion at Reggane is not 
going to be easy to explain to 
these States who are constant: 
ly being wooed by other big 
powers. 

Within six hours after the 
French released the news of 
explosion Dr. Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, announced, 
“The assets of all French firms 


in Ghana, estimated at 
£5 million, will be frozen 
immediately.” Similar actions 
may follow in Tunisia, prob 


ably elsewhere too in the West 
Africa. : 

It is surprising that no 
African State said anything 
during so many explosions and 

Continued on page 100 
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ax Latin American Newsletter 


4 EXICO, D.C.—For more 
than 4 century and a half, 
the Latin American countries 
have been victims to military 
upheavals. There might not 
have been major wars (only six 
in 150 years), but there were 
about 200 military coups. In 
1948, fifteen of the Latin Ame- 
rican Republics were under 
Military Dictators. In 1945, the 
figure scaled down to six. In 
1950, the figure, again, jumped 
up to eleven. At the moment, 
there are only three military 
dictatcrships—Paraguay, Domi- 
nican Republic and Nicaragua. 
Put the danger of armed insur- 
rection has not disappeared. 
The insurrections are almost a 
part of Latin America’s history. 
Each time any democratically 
constituted Government tries 
' to introduce some reforms— 
Specially agrarian—there is a 
military uprising. At the 
moment, eight Latin American 
countries have projects of 
: agrarian reforms and the entire 
i hemisphere is in a process of 


transformation. Will the 
armies remain peaceful this 
time? 


THE NEW ARMY 
_ Army’s composition in Latin 
America has changed with the 
change in technique of warfare. 


FAMOUS 


Prospect Of Disarmament 


From Our Own Correspondent 


The modern Latin American 
armies are mostly officered by 
young people trained largely in 
the U.S.A. and, generally, they 
are no party to military inter- 
ference in Politics. They have 
rather the minds of technicians. 
This element in Army acts as 
a brake on the militarism. But 
the influence of old barrack- 
type military persannel who are 
used to coups against civil ad- 
ministration is not yet all gone. 
The situation is not favourable 
to old school militarists; never- 
theless, they keep themselves 
ready for any emergency. This 
is why there is a tendency in 
democracies to-search for an 
immediate solution of the prob- 
lem of militarism. 

In 1958, the Government of 
Jose Figueres of Costa Rica 
made a proposal for organising 
the Latin American States for 
a study of a plan for disarma- 
ment. The proposition was 
shelved after useless discus- 
sions. At present, the President 
of Chile, Jorge Alessandri, a 
conservative, has put forward 
the question of disarmament. 
(Alessandri also fears that 
Chilean army, traditionally re- 
moved from politics, might re- 
sort to some force of arms 
against Argentine for the reco- 


- power plants the 


ducing electricity from 


096T ‘0g Areniqod «gop? 


very of some land in! the 
of the country wresteq uth 
Argentine and the recover y 
which had been for -yearg a 
dream of certain Chilean he 
tary circles and the Presiga 
doubtless wants to nip in i | 
bud any attempt at resorna | 
to force.) Mg | 
On the other hand, the @ 
penditure for armed forces x ( 
Latin America is heavy a 
that is also an impediment to | 
the implementation of Dro. | 
grammes of cconomie develop. | 
ment, | 
All these considerations | 
peint to a policy of disarma | 
ment of which the primary fae | 
tor is the cessation of Selling | 
of arms to Latin American 1 
countries by the U.S.A. The | 
U.S. States Department does 
not appear to be against this } 
measure on principle. - 
ARMS RACH? [ 
Alessandri has pointed out, 
and also referred even in some 
diplomatic notes, to certain re | 
cent extravagant military ex | 
penditures. Argentine prospos: | 
es to buy some 28 jets from the | 
U.S.A. Brazil proposes to buy | 
some aeroplanes and organise | 
air transport this year. Peru | 
which supports the Chilean pro | 
posal, has itself purchased two 
cruisers in three months from 
England and three submarines 
from-the U.S.A. f i 
All these armaments are not { 
only useless but too expensive | 
These arms can hardly be used 
except against-the people fl | 
the simple reason that the sy | 
tem of collective security aM | 
LS 


the arbitration by the Usi | 
has resulted as a stopover = 
the armed conflicts by the cou” 
tries of the Hemisphere. 
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COALITION IN KERALA | 


PTE six-month-old “President’s 
Congress-PSP 
leader, Shri Pattom 


rule? ended and a 
coalition Ministry with the PSP 
z Thanu Pillai, at its head was install- 
ed in office in Kerala on Monday last. The preceding 
fortnight had been filled with what a commentator has 
described as “negotiated agony.” The electorally victo- 
rious alliance had been brought to the brink of a break- 
up by the differences over the question of giving the 
Muslim League any representation in the prospective 
Ministry—the Muslim League insisting on its demand, 
the Congress High Command refusing it and the PSP 
declaring that it would not join any coalition with the — 
Muslim League left out of it. For some time it looked 
as if there would not be any coalition at all and a single- 
party Ministry of the Congress was going to be formed. 
This would be against the wishes and expectations of — 
the people who had voted no less for the united-demo- 
cratic front as such than for the several parties in whose 
names the candidates ran. An eleventh-hour solution of = 
the crisis was provided by the Muslim League agreeing 
to the declaration of a voluntary withdrawal of its de- 
mand and a promise of unconditional support to a Con- 
gress-PSP Ministry, whereby the PSP was released from 2 
its ‘self-imposed ban against joining a coalition without 
the League. : a 
Though the crisis was resolved the morality of the 
Congress’s stand against forming a coalition with the 
Muslim League as one of its constituents, after having — 
profitably accepted the League as an` electioneering 
partner, will continue to be debated for some time. Many 
are sure to wonder whether they would have seen any- 
thing like this belatedly adopted anti-communalist stand 
if the election results had not placed the Congress in 
such .a strong position. They will also remember that 
when the Congress has to seek support from outside its — 
own ranks its choice is far from being invariably guided 
by principles or ideological propriety. In Orissa, ‘for 
instance, where for the first time the Congress formed 3 
coalition it chose as a partner a party which till th 
bad been called “reactionary” by Congressmen. Bie 
Nevertheless, and irrespective of the question of op- 


aa 


portunism in the conduct of the Congress, haai 2 


= 


siderations which justify opposition to a ste 
boost the prestige and strengthen the r 
which by its name, ideology and comi 
undesirable anachronism in the ri 
have heard it said that the Mush N 
been a thing somewhat “differer 
On. account of various f 
difference in practic 


spirit between the Muslim 
League in Northern India 
and in the south. -But- the 
basic ideology was common, 
end in view of the recent 
history of its working, the 
suggestions emanating from 
the very name go even be- 
yond the communal. Then, 
even if the Muslim League 
in Kerala is somewhat 
“different”, elements that 
are not so “different” in 
other areas may derive en- 
couragement for their own 
designs from the success and 
an enhanced prestige or re- 
cognition ‘of the Muslim 
League in Kerala. During 
the election the conduct of 
the Muslim League in 
Kerala as an electioneering 
partner in the Democratic 
front was by all accounts 
good. The same thing could 
not, however, be said of its 
election manifesto which in 
part was clearly objection- 
able from the Indian national 
standpoint. Appealing for 
support to Muslim audiences 
outside Kerala, some of the 
leaders of the League had 
also made some very objec- 
tionable speeches. Con- 
sidering all these, the deci- 
‘Sion of the question O 
_ whether the Muslim League 
Should be given representa- 


ae tion in a coalition Ministry 


- could not possibly be left to 
‘local sentiment only. How- 
ever, while the Muslim 
League as such cannot 
and should not be en- 


ed, the Muslims i 
like other come 


ies there, must be 


' of India after Kerala. 
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CUPA — 
Mileenan 


DEFEATED BRAVADO 
SHOWING COURTESY 
UNDER DURESS ? 


The Prime Minister’s invita- 
tion to Chou En-lai to visit 
India as ‘our honoured guest’ 
has come as a rude shock of 
surprise to many thinking 
people in India. Those who, for 
reasons of their own, have to 
support the P. M. in whatever 
he says or does have discovered 
in this sudden somersault an 
original stroke of his genius in 
choosing ‘to bypass the beaten 
track of conventional diplo- 
macy.’ But the critics of this 
unexpected step think that it 
is a moral acquiescence in 
Chinese expansionism as brings 
a sense of national humiliation 
to India, causes demoralisa. 
tion to our armed forces and 
resentment in our patrol force 
who will take it as an insult 
to the memory of those of them 
that had been killed, maimed 
and tortured for doing their 
duty in defending some of those 
very areas now under un 
disturbed forcible occupation 
of China. Naturally,.our P.M.’s 
‘honoured guest’ will not be 
Spontaneously honoured by the 
people of India even if he con: 
descends to accept the invita 
tion. At best it will be a mixed 
welcome of got-up bouquets and 
un-hurled brick-bats to the 
desecrator of the Himalayas. 


Apart from the national and 
even personal humiliation of 
Such an insincere pageantry, as 
only a militarily defeated or 
subject people have under com- 
pulsion Feld in honour of the 
victor or the ruling race so far 
in history, this latest perfor- 
mance of our P.M. will act as 
a much-needed booster to the 
crest-fallen Communist Party 

| He has 
completely played into their 
hands by acting up to their 
Suggestion of arranging a meet- 
ing with the Chinese P, M. 
without any pre-condition what- 


VIGIL 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


NA 
JyJy gi 


soever. The C.P.I. now 
fully vindicated before 
comrades in faith. 


A VOLTE-FACE THAT HAS 
OVIER-VOLTED 


Qa 
63 | 


Stands 
their | 


Panditji has been saying all 
along that there is no com | 
mon ground between India and 
China for a talk and ‘there was 
no basis for a méeting at pre- 
sent’ (Italics Scorpio’s). Ha 
had definitely set certain cop. 
ditions for. a meeting: (1) China 
must give up her contention | 
that the entire northern boun: | 
dary of India is under 
dispute and is a matter 
for negotiation; (2) she 
must accept the McMahon | 
Line as final for the North | 
Eastern boundary; (8) she | 
must vacate the aggression and } 
remove her troops from che soil | 
of India beyond the historical į 
and traditional boundary line 
everywhere, including Ladakh; 
(4) certain other preliminary 
steps must be taken as would 
ease the situation and facilitate i 
further discussion, Has China 
agreed to a single one of ine 
conditions, not to speak of ach 
ing upon any? Let our P. : 
himself answer: “Unfortunate 
ly, you have not found yo 
self able to accept thore 

osals.” Thus he wrote P 
Note dated 12th F ee 
1960, drafted, on his own m 
mission, before the letter ary: 
invitation dated 5th Teby ; 
And far from obliging hl cals 

those Prop ay 


a 


consolidating her occupati ng 
Indian territory by fr 
new roads over the the 
occupied areas west of Woof 
Aksai Chin road which 
cut deeply through ne 
Why, then, this volte j 


OUR ONEMAN DEMOCF 
'AGAIN yor 
And now look into the ate 
ing of this piece of 2°), it 
The letter of invitation 


© 7, $ 
Saturday, February 2 


a aea eee ene es E A E T ee 


O A r Hn‘ 


a 
aA 


A . M. was signed on 
enn Es T ary by our Prime 
\ the Sten, On the 8th came 
a Mi resident's address in 
the h there was no mention 
| eine invitation which was a 
i ae significant act in our 
! foreign policy with far-reach- 
ate ing implications in the present 
“a pet The President, on 
A the contrary, repeated the 
ands policy already adopted by Par- 
their liament that there was ‘no 
pasis for negotiation at pre 
TAS sent’ which could be held only 
under ‘appropriate conditions.’ 
Have any such conditions been 
5 all created since Parliament laid 
com: down the policy? The P.M, 
and has already been quoted in 
was answer. The President called 
pre- the Chinese aggression 
He India as an act of ‘breach of 
con: } faith” While such ‘breach of 
hina faith’ continues against a coun- 
ation ` try, its P.M. invites the chief 
oun: perpetrator to come as an 
nder ‘honoured guest.’ Can the two 
atter things go together? Will not 
she have the President to receive 
ahon the perfidious ‘guest with all 
orth: ‘honour’ when he comes, the 
she President who believes fully in 
and the Gandhian creed of truth? 
soil Well, it is a -moral tangle 
rical which only Pandit Nehru can 
line solve. Or, can it be that the 
akh; ; President did not know of the 
nary invitation just as Parliament 
ould did not? “Even in his Rajya 
itate Sabha speech of 12th February 
hina in Delhi the P.M. did not say 
hese anything about such a major 
act change in -his own position 
„M | . While the Indian Ambassador 
nate: Was handing over the letter of 
our ‘Invitation in Peking the same 
pro: day. It was only after all 
the pase momentous steps had 
jary Scome accomplished facts by 
ad: the 12th of February that the 
of aad took the country and its 
ary’ arliament- (and, perhaps, its 
1 p resident also) by surprise by 
sak |  pocing on the table on the 
peer ee February the letter of 
no winston dated 5th February 
ding ; en the long-drawn ‘Note dated 
a ext February in reply to the 
, A 19 nese letter of December 26, 
5i ae e Note is a very able 
A the Gent refuting convincingly 
: Sheth hinese claims and showing 
a Spurious and flimsy 


c 

TA er with smashing histo: 

But jp cords and signed maps. 

and qo Etc and historical facts 
Scuments could . liberate 


N j 
“turday, February 27, 1960 


ons: 
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occupied territory, India would 
not have to remain under Bri- 
tish occupation for nearly two 
centuries, Goa would be a part 
of our land long ago and the 
Kashmir problem would be 4 
thing of the past by now. Un- 
fortunately for our Prime 
Minister, things do not happen 
that way in this imperfect 
world. 


The Prime Minister, though 
a thorough-going democrat, evi. 
dently took the people of India, 
their Parliament—and even the 
President—for granted, as he, 
for instance, did in proposing 
to give away the occupied por- 
tion of Kashmir during the 
late Mr, Liaquat Ali’s time by 
way. of a compromise with 
Pakistan on that issue. He has 
only repeated the same method 
this time. He does not agree 
that any ‘reversal of policy’ is 
indicated and makes a distinc: 
tion between ‘negotiation’ and 
a ‘meeting.’ Perhaps in the 
meeting he will only talk about 
the weather of Ladakh and its 
“snows © and uninhabitable 
character (except for the 
Chinese army), where at an 
average altitude of 17000 ft. 
‘not a blade of grass can grow 
‘(except for the Chinese mules). 
He has perhaps thought that 
by making Chou En-lai to agree 
to come to India a great pres- 
tige-point will be gained, such 
as would lift the face of India 
lost by his surrender on the 
point of fulfilment of the pre- 
conditions by China. He has, 
as he usually does now-a-days, 
in the last resort dragged the 
name of Gandhiji again — “40 
years of conditioning under 
Gandhiji? — to justify his 
“broad approach.” Poor 
Gandhiji! To be made the 
seape-goat for whatever goes 

iss in In 
arom. students’ indiscipline to 
his ‘heirs’ surrender of males 
territory to Goa Pakistan an 
now—to China! 


NEMESIS OF 1954? 


it is no good specu- 
E part Khrushchev 
played in this invitation busi- 
ness. He arrived in India. on 
the 11th of February. The 
letter of invitation signed on 
the 5th, and the Note intep 
drafted even earlier, were no 


dia these days— - 


delivered to Peking till the 12th, 
the date on which the Indian 
Ambassador to China reached 
there post-haste from India. 
Did he start after the arrival 
of Khrushchev? Let people 
draw their own conclusions. 
And whatever advice, if any, 
Khrushchev may have sent to 
our P.M. through Kozloy who 
came earlier, in previous con- 
sultation with Chou En-lai or 
not; and the message he is re- 
ported to have sent the latter 
on the 13th from India after 
the invitation had been deliver- 
ed to him, purporting to re- 
quest acceptance of the invita- 
tion In the interest of the com- 
ing Summit Meeting—may all 
be taken to have been done 
with the best of good will for 
India and for the sake of world 
peace. Nobody wants a con- 
flict when differences can be 
solved by negotiations, far less 
does India and, least of all, her 
Prime Minister. But the ques- 
tion Is—peace at what cost and i 
for how long? _ i 
Whether Chou En-lal will 
accept the invitation is still un- 
certain. He knows the weak 
points of the Indian Prime 
Minister and, however much he 
may be willing to oblige his 
Senior Comrade K, he can have 
his way short of spoiling the 
Summit. And he can easily 
afford to wait till the Summit 
has been scaled—whether to ar 
conquer or to fall, none can 
say. He can wait because he 
has already occupied a large 
part of what he wants of 
Indian territory. He knows he 
cannot or will not be dislodged 
by force. He can hold undis: RS 
turbed what he has. Pandit — 
Nehru will not allow any — 
‘foreign army’ to march over — 
Indian soil, and Chinai says that à 
her army is not on Indian soil, 
but on her own. So Pandit 
Nehru will make believe that 
there is no foreign army on 
Indian soil, while his Defen 
Minister. goes on braving it 
that no further aggression 
þe tolerated and we ‘shall 
yield to China an inch of our 
administered territory.’ (Italics 
Scorpio’s). Everybody knows, 
on Panditjis own admission, 
that the Ladakh territory con: 
cerned was all lying vacant 
without any Indian kn 
that a road was being 


` Pakistan also, 
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A Wrong Move 


through Aksai Chin with 2,000 
men working for China over 
two years. 

Put two and two together 
now and it will make four—- 
further aggression, unadminis- 
tered territory, China’s maps 
and the physical fact of her 
occwpabion and our P.M?S 
desire for world peace and pro- 
bable participation in the 
Summit Conference, though at 
a later stage. Place as a 
crown on top of these four 
‘pillars’ the policy of Non- 


- Alignment, and you can visua- 


lise the rising edifice of 
Chinese domination of occupied 
Ladakh by ‘compromise,’ in 
lieu of her acceptance of the 
McMahon line which is already 
ours. So we purchase the 
McMahon Line which is India’s 
at the price of a large chunk 
of Ladakh which also is 
India’s! Thus we had it with 
in the name of 
‘compromise.’ 


Peace with China? Yes, who 
does not want it? But for 
how long at this price? If 
surrender after surrender 
comes, can further aggresston, 
and on administered territory, 
be far behind? 


The Nemesis of 1954 appears 
to be already on the move. 


_ © Exceptionally strong 
© Tested to stand 
pressure Us DE. oy 
© Manufactured In complete- J 
ly automatic plant under 
-the supervision of foreign 
experts, 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


[ FEEL I cannot remain silent 
on the issues arising out of 
the last letter addressed by our 
Prime Minister to the Prime 
Minister of China and our Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry’s note 
of February 12 to its Chinese 
counterpart. About the note 
I would say that I wish 
that the facts contained 
in it had been made pub- 
lic as soon as there were 
incursions in our territory on 
the Himalayan borders, This 
should have been done years 
ago. In that case, the public 
and the world at large would 
have better appreciated our 
position, 


Another point that emerges 
from the note is that ouri trou- 
ble on the borders began, as I 
have always held, with the non- 
recognition of the independent 
status of Tibet. From the 
present note it is quite clear 
that Tibet was not only con- 
sidered autonomous in its in- 
ternal affairs, but it also en- 
joyed a sovereign status. It 
could and did participate in 
international negotiations as 


_ Selling Agents : 
Rajgaria (Agents) 
Company 


Selling 
( 


an independent nation, 
such occasions it enjoyed 
equal status even with Qhi 
without any protests from th 
latter, in spite of the So-called 
suzerainty. How then cai 
India in all conscience recognis 
the armed conquest of this 
small independent State, espe. 
cially when our Prime Ministey 
had often said that India 
would not be neutral Where 
injustice and tyranny were jn. 
volved? I am afraid we haye 
let down a small State on ow 
border to cur own disadvan. 
tage. 


The ietter of the 5th instant 


invites the Chinese Prime 
Minister for a meeting next 
month on our soil. I am con 


strained to say that it is not 
in consonance with our Prime 
Minister’s earlier statements 


on the rejection of a similar į 


offer from the Chinese Prime 
Minister made a few months 
before. Our Prime Minister 
has repeatedly said that there 
is no basis for a meeting at 
present. He made it clea 
that before a meeting betwee 
the two Prime Ministers could 
be fruitful, it was necessaly 
that the principles and th 
bases on which negotiations 
could be carried on must M 
first clarified. This point # 
further’ stressed in the note 0 
the 12th instant sent by OW 
External Affairs Ministry 
Even from the Presidents 
address, it is clear that r 
present there exists no pan 
for a fruitful meeting. i 
also a little strange that 07 
Prime Minister should at 
reiterated this position in € ya 
phatic terms in e Rale 
Sabha when he had alef 
sent the invitation. Havin 
done so, he should have Sipo 
tioned the fact at least i7 ies 
Rajya Sabha, where the “po 
tion was raised. It wa iy 
a secret communication sjon 
was only a letter of inviti it 
the mention of which ne by 
have waited for its rect rt 
the party concerned. FY 
Saturday, February 21, 


19t i 


pamm 


kee E e a E O WALES 


jt is strange that in the Presi- 
dent's address, there was no 
‘mention of the invitation ex 
tended to the Chinese Prime 
“Minister. Rather, the indica 


tion was that fhere was no 
On „pasis for a meeting at present. 
d an „One wonders if the President 
hing } knew about: the invitation. I 
ithe f feel that if he had known it, 
alled he could not have failed to 
oulg mention such an- important 
niše change of policy in his address, 
this yam afraid this puts the Pre 
eSpe- sident in an awkward position 
ister | “before Parliament and the 
ndia public. Also, it does not add 
here to the dignity of our country 
e in that our Prime Minister should 
haya change his position so soon and 
our so suddenly, without an expla- 
van: nation or even an excuse. 

j T also feel that it is not 
tant „/ -quite desirable to invite the 
rime ‘Chinese Prime Minister to 
next India for a conference at this 
con: stage. Our Prime- Minister 
not has assured him that he will 
rime be received as “our honoured 
ents guest.” However, the people 
ilar ‘whose feelings and national 
ime interests have been injured 
nths may not respond as warmly to 
ister the visit as our Prime Minister 
here awe wish or expect. This, 

at ‘ Sure, will not be appre: 
a punted by our guest or by our 
eel ame Minister. Our Prime 
ould aster Should have, therefore, 
sary. ks ae hetter of it before ex- 
the sii mea avitationi: After 
ons x e in India, even 
SE though they love their Prime 
j e cannot be regimented 
a of whe espect to a guest 
our insti; cir eyes, has been 
try: aes Peel in devising poli: 
nta N njurious to the integrity 


and 

‘would ae 
under foreign 

possible wee things would be 


avi State nly in a totalitarian 
em ; 

a ae Visit may even divide 
a wep ole; one section may 
ring | Sh to 


Ministe Ye the Chinese Prime 


3 a . 
another warm welcome; 


ws | ent, it may remain indiffer- 
not Produ not hostile. This will 
tt rank ce divisions in our own 

jo | pa © Which obvious] will not 
ot © Very X 

n i Country Profitable for the 

en | the A (From a speech in 


Sabha on 17-2:60). 
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Prospects For Peace 
By ANILBARAN ROY 


Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry 


MEE Soviet Ambassador to 

London, Jacob Malik, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all 
the peoples of the world when 
he said: “The dark clouds 
threatening a new war have 
begun to disperse. There has 
seen a warming of the interna- 
tional climate. It has become 
easier to breathe. The pros- 
pects for peace are improving 
and for the peoples peace 
means life, it means air 
without which they cannot 
exist”. Great hopes are enter- 
tained that the Summit 
Conference will establish true 
peace with justice and-not the 


uncertain, unreal peace we 
have now. 

But what are the prospects? 
All the parties to this 


conference are agreed that 
arms reductions and limita- 
tions are of greatest 
significance. The real job of 
the conference will be to seek 
agreement on the ways in 
which arms reductions and 
limitations can take place 
under appropriate safeguards 
which will guarantee that all 
parties will, in fact, live up to 


their obligations. The grim 
fact, however, is that up 
to now, in spite of 


constant efforts, no such 
agreement has: been found. 
In his Annual State of the 
Union Message this year 
President Eisenhower stressed 
the importance of breaking “a 
calamitous cycle of frustra- 
tion and crises which, if 
unchecked, could spiral into 


nuclear disaster: the ultimate - 


insanity”. But he has not been 
able to suggest any concrete 
measure by which this is going 
to be done. Indeed, he warned 
against over-optimism and ex- 
pecting sudden and revolutiona- 
ry changes. But this is exactly 
what is needed now, a “sudden 
and revolutionary change”, 
otherwise the maintenance of 
balance of power which he is, 
in fact, trying to do can ab any 
time break into the “ultimate 


insanity”. g 


What is really standing in 
the way ? The two rival blocs 
Cannot trust each other. The 
Western powers see that in 
spite of all professions of 
peace the Communists have 
not given up their fundamental 
aim of world domination, only 
they have changed their tac- 
tics. Their formula of “peace- 
ful co-existence” is that of 
Stalin—to be followed so long 
as you are not strong enough 
to smash the capitalists. And, 
as the Western bloc strengthen. 
themselves ostensibly for self- 
defence, the Communists feel 
the hostility towards Commu- 
nism as a major factor 
in the mentality of the West 
and thus they cannot trust the 
Western powers. This being a 
fact, peace can be maintained í | 


if only there be some 
guarantee that aggression 
from any side will be met with 
superior force. That is the 
valuable and concrete sugges- 
tion given by the Prime 
Minister of Canada—“‘An 
international military force to 
contain aggression.” ‘To think 
that the peoples of the world 
will keep peace should they 
voluntarily agree to do so, iS 
to ignore a fundamental fact 
of human nature as it is. The 
whole of human history bears ~ 
witness to the inexorable 
vitality and persistent preva- 
lence of the principle of war 
in the world. “It is not enough 
that our own hands should 
remain clean and our souls un- 
stained for the law of strife and _ 
destruction to die out of the 
world; that which is its root a 
must first disappear out o: 
humanity. Much less will me 
immobility and inertia unwill i 
ing to use or incapable f 
using any kind of resistance 
to evil, abrogate the law; 
inertia, tamas, indeed injures — 
much more than can the 
rajasic . principle of _ strife a 
which at least creates more — 
than it destorys.” (Essays 

the Gita by Shri Aurob 
Recently this has been pro 


by the Chinese violation of the 
Pancha Sheel agreement. This 
is not to say that peace and 
harmony and love can never be 
the rule of human life. But 
where, how, with what kind of 
transcendence and under what 
conditions have we to discover 
it? And India with her 
spiritual heritage is missioned 
to discover it ror the world. 
First of all, peaceful conditions 
must be created under which 
men can develop their spiri- 
tual possibilities, and for this 
it is indispensable to have an 


d international military force to 
restrain aggression. Indeed, 
circumstances have compelled 


the United Nations to advance 
towards the formation of such 
a force. But, for the full 
realisation of the purpose 
there must be a World-State 
under which such an interna- 
~ tional force can operate. The 
statesmen of the world are 
still fighting shy of this as an 
utopia. It is for India to 
convince the world that it is 
no utopia, but the surest way 
towards a lasting peace and 
the humanity can ignore it 
only at its own peril. In the 
first place, the two rival blocs 

| must bq convinced that neither 
} of them can root out the other, 
that Communism and Capita- 
talism have to exist side by 
Side in the world until a higher 
synthesis is found in a 
Spiritual basis, Shri Aurobindo 
envisaged this in a postscript 
chapter written for his great 
book, The Ideal of Human 
Unity » “If much of the unease, 
the sense of inevitable 
Struggle, the difficulty of 
mutual toleration and economic 
a accommodation still exists, it is 
SAA rather because the ideal of 

_ Using the ideological struggle 
45 a means for world 
_ domination is there and 
_ keeps the nations in a position 
of’mutual apprehension and 
preparation for armed defence 
and attack, than because the 
co-existence of the two ideolo- 
is impossible. If this 
ent ig eliminated, a world 
n which these two ideologies, 
re together, arrive at 
nie interchange, draw 
r, need not be at 
€ question ; for the 
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principle of State control over 
life of the community, and a 
congeries of socialistic States 
on the one hand, and on the 
other, of States co-ordinating 
and controlling a modified Ca- 
pitalism might well come to 
exist side by side and develop 
friendly relations with each 
other. Even a World-State in 
which both could keep their 
own institutions and sit in a 
common assembly might come 
into being and a single world- 
union on this foundation would 
not be impossible. This 
development is indeed the final 
outcome which the foundation 
of the U.N.O. presupposes ; for 
the present organisation 
cannot be itself final, it is only 
an imperfect beginning useful 
and necessary as a primary 
nucleus of that larger institu- 
tion 1n which all the peoples ot 
the world can meet each other 
in a single international unity, 
the creation of World-State is, 
in a movement of this kind, 
the one logical and inevitable 
fultimate outcome”. 

The one thing that is serious- 
ly standing in the way of such 
a consummation is the ideolo- 
gical leaning of our Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, towards 
Marxism. Referring to Mr. 
Khrushchev during his recent 
visit Mr. Nehru is reported to 
have said, “We are very good 


friends,” and that has deep 
Significance. It is this which 
encourages the Communist 


bloc to think that they will be 
able to bring India into their 
bloc and in that case the 
dream of Communist domina- 
tion -of the world will not be 
an idle dream. All the present 
moves of the Russians as well 
as the Chinese will be plainly 
understood if we remember 
this, And it follows that if we 
really desire world peace, and 
for that a World-State, Indians 
must declare with absolute 
clarity that however we may 
love our Prime Minister, India 
will never accept the materia- 
listie ideology of Communism. 
And as a practical proof of 
that, India must take effective 
steps to stop Chinese ageres- 
sion which is intended to sup- 
port subversive activities in 
India and gradually through all 


understand is the stre 
ing of our defence by 

immediate annulment the- 
fatal partition of India 
the call for Conscription 
alone can give that dis 


MB then, 


Whic 


Cipline- 
to our people which thei 
fence Minister, Mr, Menon, 


rightly regards as indi ¥ 
ble for the defence of Trai 
There need not be. 
elaborate constitution for an 
World-State. All the nations of 
the world, great and smal 
will have equal votes and then 
will elect an Executive Body 
for maintaining an Army for 
keeping peace in the Words 
in every other respect the 
nations will be free to manage 
their own affairs. ; 
The unanimity with which 
the proposal of general disar- 
mament has been accepted by 
the U.N.O. General Assembly 
is unique and it is possible 
that the proposai of a Worldy 
State will also be accepted. 
Unless there is a World-State 
there cannot be a complete 
and general disarmament and;- 
there cannot be secure 
in the world. As in the forma: 
tion of nations, the private’ 
armies of feudal lords had to 
be abolished, So in the forma- 
tion of world unity all national 


armies and armaments have to’ 


to the 


be abolished leaving 


international force the task of 


maintaining peace and order 
in the world. Shri Khrushchev 
has suggested general disar 


mament in four years; 4 
World-State can allow five 
years to all the nations to% 


disarm themselves completely 


and abolish even a nucleus %. 


national army. “But for that! 
Shri Aurobindo said “it will be 
necessary to build true World: 


State without exclusion and of 


a principle of equality int? 


which considerations of a 
and strength will not eng x 


These. may be left to exer 
whatever influence is natul 
to them in a well-ordet 
harmony of the world’s peop 
safeguarded by the law % 
new international order. tal 
sure justice, a fundamen f 
equality and combination be 
rights and interests must 

the law of the World-State ™, 


the basis of its entire edifice?) 
Tin DAL or HUMAN 
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Need Of The Times 
In Education 
By SARLA DEVI 


Í Sarla Devi, 2 British disciple of Gandhiji, is doing excellent 


„work in education and social welfare in the Kumayun Hills. She 


EE ted 


mee 


mHE word “education” is de- 
rived from a Latin root 
which means “to draw out.” 
‘The word “instruction” is de- 
rived from another Latin root 
which means “to stuff in.” It 
is significant that, in India, 
‘higher education officers were 
universally known as ‘Director 
of Public Instruction” and 
although at present in some 
«cases this title has been changed 
to “Director of Education” the 
content and method of educa- 
tion which led to the former 
‘title. and (also justified it) has 
A -changed little in fact and not 
a at all in essence. “Instruc- 
O° tion” stunts and limits the 
‘growth of the individual, where- 
J aS “education” gives ample op- 
J portunity for inward growth, 
as the full development of in- 
i erent trends and genius. If 
y 
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Res 


RN wis 
aa Wish for a world of optim- 
th Possibilities. we must see 
ie a children are free from 
i shave pepes of instruction and 
er ; a 
A education” opportunity for true 
/ ; 5 
f At various 
t Slogans have 
educational 


times changing 
dominated the 
fe ) world; such as, 
oc for life,” “education 
of, ae life” ete. As a matter 
the ae we go to the root of 
ife ig ae We shall find that 
48 life ca and education 

$ e cannot separate 
From the very birth 
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breathe, to suckle, to 

beat first without con- 
ult Slowly the controll- 
ane is developed. The 
Gina es to recognise light 
earns L heat and cold. and 
to adapt itself to 

7 conditions. It 
recognise and under- 


“turday, 


Net, ees ae See 


» tthe: 
fac 
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quns training centres for women at Kausani and lo 
3 ds of women folk in that area, oks areas 


aspects of education and makes several useful suggestions 


Here she explains various 


—Hditor. 


stand sounds and their meaning, 
to exercise and control its 
limbs and movements and even- 
tually to stand and walk. This 
is all a process of , natural 
growth and education, and 
should serve as an example to 
us of the type and method of 
our children’s education. The 
utmost which we can do is to 
prepare the path by example 
or by creating „situations, but 
children learn by actual experi- 
ence and adaptation in accord- 
ance with their own natural 
growth and development. 

. Thus, the scope of education 
is our whole life from birth to 
death, including all natural and 
social processes of adjustment 
and ithe processes of production 
and distribution, together with 
an understanding of our natural 
surroundings and natura! phe- 
nomena, leading on to various 
branches of natural science. 


Modern education postulates 
the idea that education is con- 
fined to the three R’s and, in 
their continuation, pookish lear- 
ning and theoretical knowledge. 


“As a matter of fact. the three 


R’s are only one of ithe means 
of education, through which we 
can increase our knowledge. 
More important in the basic and 
formative stages are the spade, 
the takli, the spinning wheel, 
the sickle. the hoe and the 
kitchen stove. The use of these 
means of education increases 


our motor control, develops our 
our curto- 


muscles: stimulates — 
sity and is productive of our: 
basic needs. When a sound 
foundation Of education has 
been laid by 2 scientific use of 
the possibilities of the aforesaid 
means, then reading and writ- 
pe a help in acquiring 
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the stored knowledge of past 
generations and distant lands, 
thus enlarging our horizon and 
understanding, and bringing us 


into touch with current 
thoughts and problems. of the 
world. Without the previous 


practical foundation this book- 
ish knowledge remains unprac- 
tical and unrelated to life, a 
frothy effervescence like the 
temporary froth of a mineral 
water, which subsides to leave’ = 
the liquid flat, dead and taste 
less. z 
THE PURPOSE OF 
EDUCATION 


The main object of current 
education appears to be the 
passing of an examination to 
earn a Certificate as the. open 
sesame to lucrative service. AS 
a matter of fact, in real educa- 
tion, the professional aspect 18 
negligible. A man takes educa= 
tion in order to facilitate his 
fullest development and to 1n- 
crease his knowledge, more par- 
ticularly in those subjects which 
more particularly interest and’ 
appeal to him. Incidentally, 
true education does fit a man 
to earn his living in more 
spheres of life than one, both 
productive and unproductive, 
but that is an incidental result, ~ 
not the main objective. The 
actual object of education should. 
be the fullest release of the in- 
dividual’s capacities and 
powers to develop his tolerance 
and understanding of ideas and 
beliefs which differ from his 
own, create a sense of respon- 
sibility to carry out the tasks 
of daily life, and face and work 
through problems and emer- 
gencies which arise in indivi- 
dual, family or social life. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
NON-VIOLENCE 


The rapid growth: of scientific 
knowledge, especially during ; 
last fifty years. has ‘thrown 
4nereasing burden on the edu- 
cational system. The depa uri 
of man from the animal world 
starts with the growth of his 
power of discretion and moral 
force. combined with the abl: 
lity, to a large extent cons 
ciously, to direct his deve 
ment into desired channels. 
the animal world we find nati 


red in tooth and claw, with no 
compunctions and- no moral 
restrictions. As civilisation ad- 
vances man begins to curb his 
predatory instincts for higher 
purposes. The family pattern 
of society works itself out, in 
which; for the long period of 
buman infancy and develop- 
Ment to manhood, parents curb 
their own selfish instincts for 
the sake of their children. 
Affection becomes a dominating 
force in their life. 

Later, with the further 
growth of society we find the 
clan spirit in which many fami- 
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lies organise themselves -into a 


peaceful co-operative society 


for purposes of economic deve- ' 


lopment and protection from 
aggression. Combined with the 
sense of security arising from 
this organisation comes the 


development of the artistic and’ 


scientific faculties and the first 
glimpse of spiritual thought. 
This growth of civilisation 
has engendered a definite if 
disguised tendency towards the 
growth of the spiritual quality 
of non-violence. Social and in- 
ternational “restrictions on vio- 
lence have increased, and the 
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general tendency of the 
lopment of the human = deven 
been towards the avoidane, i 
or control of the use of via 0 
in the form of war, Iņ eneg 
of this fact, and because ne 
human race has been gig i 


ict at Ww 

realise the deeper Spirit io 
meaning of non-violence ma 
has, however, aaa 


remaine i 
ing tool in the hands pe aa 
tory and aggressive lords, 
or governments, 
always been experts 
ing the herd instinct for pros 
tection by the cry of “our 
country in danger”. In other 
words, the growing instincts of’ 
the individual against indivduat 
violence have been modified, 
the slogans and outlook of the: 
jingoists in power, to tolerance’ 
of, and willing participation in, 
mass violence. 


Preda, 
kings 
who have 
in arous. 


In internal administration we: 


may consider the fact that untif 


about three hundred years ago’ 


in England the theft of six- 
pence was punishable by death, 
whereas now the world cons- 
cience is to a large extent op- 
posed to the death sentence ever 
for murder. A few centuries 
back it was taken for granted 
that the predatory barons of 
Europe had every right to raise 
levies, and assault and prey 
upon their neighbours at thet 
own sweet will, whereas today 
the whole world is trying to 
regulate international wars by 
international law. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE’ 
with this” 


However, parallel 
steady growth of aversion to 
violence, we have the growth of 
Scientific knowledge and inven 
tions, and a colossal increas? 
in the. possibilities of violence 
Primitive man fought hand 1 
hand or with stones, clubs oF 
bows and arrows. The scop? 
of: his power for violence WaS 
limited and personal. Eve 
with the dawn of organisation 
and the first massing of larg? 
armies, the powers of destruc” 
tion in the hands of thousand8 
of men were very limited. TM? 
Iron Age certainly increased 
efficiency of the art of warfat®, 
but its scope remained limit 
and to a large extent personā 
brutal, 


The invention of the cannon i 


made large-scale massacres ® 
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`e 


ie., the 
destruction increased, 
the element personal 


ut t 
prutality 


pments of science have 
e two tendencies. 
World War, for 

arst time, we found belli- 
pet nations tolerating 
Jarge-scale massacre of civilian 
populations through aerial 
pombing; yet the bombers 
could personally see nothing of 
the sufferings of their vic- 
tims; that is, the development 
of science has slowly trans- 
formed violence into an objec- 
tive function. The warfare of 
the future will be “button war- 
fare’, A man will press a but- 
ton to destroy a continent 
which he has never seen. 


evelo 
vnoreased thes 


in the First 


Thus we see that although 
it was the first dawn of the 
spiritual faculties in man 
which made possible the deve- 
Jopment of the artistic and 
scientific faculties, yet now-a- 
days science, which is effective, 
not directive, has become the 
controlling factor. With the 
growth of atomic science, the 
power of science for 
or destruction of the human 
race has increased beyond all 
bounds. We are now faced 
with the problem of controlling 
or directing the functions of 
Science through the spiritual 
qualities of man. Science itself 
ean invent and develop, it can- 
not determine its own purpose. 
an is now faced desperately 
with the problem of the direc- 
tion of Science, for service or 
destruction. The total destruc- 
aan of the human race is now 
t Y a matter of minutes in 


he hands of the monster 
Science, 


CONTRADICTORY 
TENDENCIES 


A few Weeks before the out- 
Second World 
Whole world was 


th 
eet of North America. 
as Recs of the whole world 


tual ined to Struggle (ineffec- 
ee) to rescue the doomed 
listen, A the whole world 


of thet breathlessly for 
res 
late, these cue, 


news 


Same nations wera 
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at one another's throats ruth- 
lessly sinking civil and mili- 
tary ships as a heroic and pat- 
riotic duty. 


In the same way, the inter- 
national heroism of the fisher- 
men of the North Sea in effect- 
mg rescues of fishermen of any 
nationality in distress, is 
famous, but on the outbreak of 
war they are equally ruthless- 
ly prepared for one anothers 
destruction. 


What is the reason for these 


apparently contradictory emo- 
tions ? 

Today throughout the whole 
world “instruction” is in the 


hands of national governments. 
It was the control of the edu- 
cational system which enabled 
Hitler and Mussolini to imple- 
ment their ruthless schemes of 
territorial aggression and na- 
tional suppression. It is the 
control of national “instruction” 
which enables America and 
Russia to stand at the head of 
two opposing blocs which are a 
menace to the whole world. The 
individual conscience which has 
grown throughout the centuries 
as the result of the development 
of spiritual qualities througn 
family organisation, and which 
has extended so largely into the 
field of social service, is res- 
tricted from developing in the 
international sphere by gov- 
ernment control of national 
educational systems. 


Humanity is one. Its aims 
and aspirations are one. ‘The 
deeper spiritual qualities 


underlying family life are one. 
The tendency to non-violence 
initiated through these is one. 
“Specialists” in various spheres 
(owing to their faulty and un- 
practical education) are unable 
to realise certain simple funda- 
mental truths. They have 
developed  ‘“‘systems”’ founded 
on faulty hypotheses, such ag 
the. “economic” man or “class 
war” or “the materialistic con- 
ception of history”, and na- 
tional governments perpetuate 
these fallacies through their 
systems of “public instruction A 


In infant education the ten- 
dency is now to allow scope for 
self-development, but once tha 
reasoning faculties begin to 


-of spoken language, and 


develop, the question of self- 
development goes by the board, 
and whoever dares to deviate 
from the scheduled path is a 
freak or a rebel. One must ~ 
conform to the prescribed pat- 
tern of behaviour and thought, 
or suffer ridicule or ostracism, 


EDUCATION—FREE AND 
HARMONIOUS 


The only remedy for this 
state of affairs is to free the 
educational systems from gov- 
ernment control and leave 
them directly in the hands of 
the people. In the course of 
a discussion on village recons- 
truction, an aged peasant made 
the suggestion: ‘What is the 
use of this education ? When 
our boys go to the town they 
become useless burdens. Their 
school should be a farm and 
they should learn everything: 
through their work on that 
farm”. Time and again I have 
experienced a practical wisdom 
in experienced but uneducated 
peasants, an intuitive grasp of 
sophisticated fallacies engen- 
dered in the “educated” mind, 
which, wrapped in its swad- 
dling bands of orthodox instruc- 
tion, is unable to experience 
the freedom of thought and 
vision of the . “uneducated’” 
mind. 


Therefore -the crying need of 
the world today is the replace- 
ment of “instruction” by “edu= 
cation”, that is, the freedom for 
the child to develop its spiri- 
tual qualities of love and non- 
violence and to extend. them 
from the limited field of .the — 
constricted family to the world 
family. The child mind knows ~ 
no boundaries of caste, colour 
or creed, of rich or poor, high 
or low. To him a child of any ~ 
colour, creed or economic status — 
is a welcome play-fellow. He ~ 
surpasses even the boundaries — 


changes thought by means of 
signs and expressions. 

is the true pattern of the so 
ciety of the future. Just as we 
have to go to the child to learn 
our educational methods,. so 
we must also learn from the 
child the true social and etono~ 
mic pattern of society. Instead, 
society, individually and co. 
lectively, moulds the infant 


tems of thinking, 


snobbish aloof- 


_ mind into ‘the i 
ness of bourgeois society or 


the aggressiveness of dictatorial 


systems. 


The child is thus in harmony 
with the universal scheme. The 
sun shines upon all indifferent- 
ly; its light and heat are even- 
ly distributed, the laws of 
night and day are immutable 
for all. Natural forces are 
available to all equally and 
without discrimination. In birth 


and in death, all are equal. Only , 


in this brief span of man’s life, 
between two  eternities, we 
create artificial bonds of colour, 
creed and caste, of wealth and 


poverty, but in the eternal 
scheme man is created equal. 
Whatever he is, he receives 


from the cosmos and dissolves 
into the cosmos. His gifts and 
possessions are not his personal 
property, but a trust from the 
infinite. If, during this brief 
span, he uses them for social 
purposes, he himself grows to- 
wards peace, harmony, reality 
and spiritual realisation; if he 
uses them for narrow family or 
personal purposes he sinks to 
friction, clash and disillusion. 


We can learn this lesson from 
the Bal Lila of Shri Krishna, 
who although he distributed the 
milk and curds of the village 
on a communistic basis was the 
idol] of the Gopis; and from the 
example of Christ when he set 
a child in the midst and told 
the pandits that if they wished 
to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven they must abandon 
their rigid formulas and so- 
called learning, and become as 
a little child. Great minds sur- 
pass the narrow constricting 
boundaries of orthodox mys- 


and achieve 
the simplicity and sincerity of 
vision of the child mind. The 
crying need of the world to- 
day, if the right directive is to 
be given to the scientific 
Ey monster, is this simplicity of 
tual vision, which can he 


ild is given scope to 
spiritual qualities 
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Prospects Of A Democratie 
Youth Movement 


By SURENDRA MOHAN 


OUTH movements the world 
over are mainly engaged in 
tasks which are largely non- 


party political. In countries 
still under the yoke of im- 
perialism, however, they are in 
the vanguard of political 
struggle for emancipation 
from slavery. Yet, in coun- 


tries which have achieved inde- 
pendence. their role has, as 
was likely, registered some 
shifts. It manifests some un- 
mistakable hangovers and re- 
fiexes of their complete and 
proud dedication to the politi- 
eal tasks in the past. But the 
tasks of economic and social 
reconstruction have begun to 
claim the attention of the 
youth and. in the transitional 
period, certain painful adjust- 
ments are necessarily beling 
made. Tensions, confusions 
and misunderstandings about 
their role have beset their pro- 
gress. These cannot hold them 
back for long and. in the end. 
they will find their proper 
place. 


It need not be gainsaid that 
the objectives of our youth 
movements will flow from the 
objectives of the community. 
Obviously, the former will be: 
creation of urge for participa- 
tion in fundamental tasks of 
nation building; fulfilment of 
the needs of leadership, train- 
ing and propagation of dema- 
cratic attitudes and civic sense; 
and educating the youth on 
matters concerning caste, 
family and neighbourhood. 
These need not be construed 
as related only to the soclety 
at large; youth movements 
have also to address them- 
selves to the need of helping 
their Members in satisfying 
their social and emotional 
needs. 

It should be clearly under- 
Stood that if the Cet move- 
ments have really to make an 
impact, they will of necessity 
have to make an analysis af 
the social factors and the pro- 
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cesses of social change which 
are affecting our youth. The 
will then have to devise ways 
and means to run the gamut 
of social change in 4 
manner firstly, to help 
young men in facing the pro. 
cess of change with clean and 
steady minds and, secondly, to 
affect the processes of change 
themselves to move in a friend. 
lier gait. It would be useful 
for them to impart the know. 
ledge of the forces of social 
change to the youth and to 
inform our planners and at 
ministrators of the correct 
formulation of the personal 
equation involved in this pro 
cess. 


If these movements aë 
really to render helpful service, 
they will have to keep away 
from the control of any purse 
strings or from being hams 
trung by administrative agen: 
cies. While in a country 
where the state is the primary 
instrument of essaying an 
ordering social change, youth 
movements may have to draw 
upon the resources to, be made 
available by the state, the 
relationship between them an 
the state in a democrati 
country can and needs to T 
main one of friendliness w 
out controls. This wou 
imply that at least some yor 
organisations and some m 5 
cians will have to fore £ 
acquired by them dur 5, 
artes the national - strugel 
The Government, 
party is in power, s^ 
statute create agencies ioe 
can play a role simila |, 
that of the Foundations Pejes 
West; and such ye 
should have the power t0 
pout oF 
financial resources with ‘ical d 
Guiminaines On 
ideological grounds, 
basis of the merits 
Schemes submitted bY 
In such a case, 
per if the youth orga 


at 
Saturday, Fepruary 21, 


ent! 
available to youth mover 


it would be nd | 


ane an 


+ 


together to set up a con- 
come EP emmittee to discuss; 
te and tender expert 


“dj a 
coor upon such schemes as 
be drawn up by individual 
organisations. 

phe Central Social Welfare 
Board and the University 
hich j Grants Commission can take 
‘hey steps in this direction. The 
tee) outh organisations shouid also 
mu f jointly discuss the possibility 
a and desirability of such 
help arrangements. A Conference 
pro- of representatives of university 
and unions should also take up 
h to these issues. The immediate 
ae objectives can be formulated 
ba to be the training of young 
eful people in the tasks of building 
no co-operatives and organising 
ocial trade unions and running 
po } them; establishment of work- 
at / ors? and adult education cen- 
recy tres; institutions of youth 
onal clubs, cultural groups, volun- 
pro teer squads and such institu- 
tutions as casteless clubs and 

= democratic family leagues. 
vice, This would necessitate a 
way whole orientation in the think- 
usg ing patterns and organisational 
ams structures of our youth move- 
Agen: ments. Youth organisations 
ntry have been marked by a sense 
a of exclusiveness; hence, a new 
an awareness of the need of inclu- 
routh siveness, of co-ordination and 
draw joint effort should now per- 
an meate their thinking. Within 
a the broad-based frame work of 
an such joint efforts, they can 
a Pursue their particular and 
o i : Specific interests, interests of 
wa propagating various political 
E ideologies, multifarious social 
on” reforms: new forms of art, etc. 
olin in all this they might find a 
idee arger unity of outlook than 
2a ti cy expect. In such cumula- 
E ve effort, other volunteer 
heve agencies, like the Conference 
bya | of Social Work, All-India 
hi Omen’s Conference) and Adult — 
T pe canes Association can also 
A og dap (DeDpiig hand. The 
ne oe of some youth organisa- 
mak S proclivity to try to cap- 
Nig | e such cumulative efforts 
t on ae. utilise these forums 
ale {ends yY to further sectarian 
nde © Must be checked and this 
si Some + done by associating. 
the also p Partisan interests as 


certain 
inter- 


yY institutin 
Intra-organisational aud 
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Madhya Pradesh Scene ; 


By N. C. ZAMINDAR 


o5 15th February Acharya 

Ranga inaugurated Kisan 
Sangh Conference at Bhopal. 
Thousands of Kisans heard 
Acharya Ranga when he re- 
marked that if a party 
remained in power too long it 
became power-blind. The Gov- 
ernor who addressed the 
Sammelan later, wanted the 


organisational controls of 


voluntary nature. 


Organisationally, the- ten- 
dency to locate all initiative 
and directional urge at the 
centre will have to be given 
up, if a broad-based democra- 
tic youth movement is to make 
an abiding contribution to 
social change and reconstruc- 
tion. Thus, it is not at the 
national but at lower levels of 
organisation and on a func- 
tional and not on a structural 
basis that emphasis to develop 
programmes shall have to be 
laid. Whatever co-ordination 
in programme planning and 
multi-organisational efforts 
might need to be made would 
obviously be made at these 
very levels. Im some coun- 
tries, it is not the central ad- 
ministration but the city coun- 
cils which have a direct rela- 
tionship with, the youth council 
composed of all youth organi- 
sations. Some such system 
of mutual co-operation at 
lower levels between voluntary 
and governmental agencies can 
be patterned in our country as 


well. 


This is in all probability a 
tall order. Yet, a beginning 
can be made. The process of 
reorientation in » the youth 
movement will be quickened 
and given a new impetus if 
efforts are made . to i bring 
various youth organisations 
and other voluntary agencies 
together to discuss these issues. 
Proper initiative and careful 
planning of the first move 
would definitely achieve initial 
success and augur well for 
good results in the long run. 


. engineer was attacked and two 


Kisans to unite. The Con- 
venor of the Conference, Babu 
Kamtaprasad, deserves eredit 
for voicing the muffled voice of 
the Kisans, 


Bhilai, by its disturbances, 1s 
hitting the headlines. The dis- 
turbances took place after the 
visit of Shri Khrushchev. An 


jeeps burnt. Bhilai, Durgapur, 
Rourkela deserve special atten- 
tion of the Central and State 
Governments. The background 
reports are not very happy. 
Strict Government supervision 
over the foreign experts is, 
perhaps, necessary. Sometimes 
one feels that an inexpert 
Indian is better than an expert 
foreigner. 
Ga 


In the Vidhan Sabha Dr. 
Katju was again required to 
defend the charge of overriding 
the recommendations of the 
States Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

a 

Gwalior is having a music 
festival in honour of one of 
India’s greatest musicians Tan- 
sen. The Gwalior Gharana is a 
famous tradition in Indian 
music. The Government would 
do well to make liberal grants 
to the ustads. 4 

% 


Shri Khadiwala, one of the — 
mass leaders of Madhya Pra- 

desh, has demanded bifurca- 
tion of the State in the course 
of a speech in Lok Sabha, It 
is bound to create a stir in the 
placid waters of this State. 

% 

The Praja Socialist Party 
Madhya Pradesh is holding its 
session at Indore. Acharya 
Kripalani i od to 
side. The people of £ 


By P. M. 


Principal, Lakshmibai 


ee standard of physical fit- 
% ness of our nation, even 
though on the upward trend, is 
far below many of the pro- 
gressive nations of the world. 
Many factors contribute to this 
low status. Among these the 
low per capita income; poor 
nutrition partly due to limited 
financial resources and partly 
due to improper choice of 
food; unhygienic conditions of 
living; unhealthy social pat- 
terns such as early marriage 
and a lack of proper balance 
between work and recreation 

may be specially mentioned. 
. It will be impossible to at- 
tain a high standard of fitness 
without overcoming these han- 
dicaps. At the same time we 
cannot wait for a full solution 
of these problems before some 
attention is paid to improve 
the physical standards of our 
| people. It is to be specially 
| pointed out that there is a sec- 
tion of our population who 
are above economic stresses, 
have satisfactory living condi- 
tions and are free from the 
handicaps referred to above. 
Even among them, sad to say, 
physical fitness and robustness 

is generally at a discount. 

Some well planned steps are 
to be initiated to make our 
~ people fitness conscious and 
_ apply themselves to attain im- 
= proved fitness. One such 
measure is a Plan of Physical 
_ Efficiency Tests which the Gov- 
“ernment of India is’ trying to 
initiate and popularize. A set 
of items of physical activitics 
= has been selected and stand- 
ards for performances in each 
have been fixed. The tests are 
open to men and women classi- 
each into two categories 
iors and Seniors, 


Physical Efficiency ¢ 


JOSEPH | 


College of Physical Education 
Gwalior 


one which most persons, with 
some interest and background, 
will be able to achieve (ii) a 
little more difficult one, achiev- 
ed with some effort and prac- 
tice and (iii) a fairly high 
standard attainable with hard 
and regular practice. 

Those who attain the stand- 
ards in all the items at the 
first level will be awarded a 
National Physical Efficiency 
` Badge superimposed with one 
Star; the successful perform- 
ers at the second and third 
levels will be awarded two and 
three star badges respective- 
ly. To win any one of these 
badges will naturally mean a 
degree of physical efficiency, 
the “Three Stars” badge re- 
flecting special distinction. 

Viewed from the angle of 
national physical fitness it is 
not So much. the winning of the 
badge that is important. Once 
these tests become popular 
and those who win the badge 
get appropriate recognition in 
the community, we can expect 
a desire on the part of our 
people—men and women—espe- 
cially youth, for training and 
preparing for the different 
items. It is this training that 
will yield the dividend of fit 
ness. 


EFFICIENCY TESTS 
ABROAD 


The idea of such National 
Efficiency Tests 
cepted in many countries. In 
the United Kingdom there is 
the Country Badge Tests; in 
the USSR there are tests with 
the inspiring title “Prepared 
for Labour and Defence”; in the 
U.S.A. they have, for the young 
people, the Playground Badge 
Tests. To successfully per- 
form the different items and 
win the prescribed badges is 
considered a matter of special 
distinction. In the USSR the 
Council of Sports sets up tar- 
gets for each area and State 
prescribing that a certain num. 
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ber of persons must 
Junior Badge and ag 
number the Senior 
Through publicity, training a 
encouragement young and a 
come forward to attain thes 
targets. e 
In our country we are just 
going. to make a beginnin 
The different items and stani. 
ards have been selected and 
fixed with some limited experi 
mentation. Our experience and 
observations will naturally lead 
us to make some modifications 


Win the 
Certaj 
Baq a 


in these. But we can make g 
beginning with the present 
tests. 


One of the problems in con 
ducting these tests is to estab. 
lish suitable testing  centreg 
with the necessary equipment 
and impartial and competent 
personnel. As suggested in 
the brochure “A Plan for 
National Physical Efficiency 
Drive’, published. by the Minis: 
try of Education, we will have 
to make a beginning taking 
advantage of the existing faci 
lities and personnel in. schools, 
colleges and clubs and also of 
such agencies as the Police and 
Defence Services. For the rural 
areas Community and Block 
Development Centres will have 
to undertake the tests. Indus: 
trial establishment can use thé 
facilities which they may have. 
To encourage various agencies 
to conduct the Tests the Mi 
nistry of Education is offering 
some financial assistance. 


MASS PARTICIPATION 


“Young and old, in thea 
thousands, should take t 
Tests which will be conduct 
during the Physical Efficient 
Drive to either achieve the st 
scribed standards or at 1€ 
to see where one is fto 
wanting. Failure to Ww 
badge should not be 
couragement but a 
to regular physica e 
and practice. Those who a spit? 
the “One Star” should 
for the “Two Sian 
those who win 
Stars” let us honour them 4 
let ‘them in turn help da 
to come up to their stam f 
The testing should Mpo 
regular and continuing, 
cess. Once our peop 
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«| President 


Eisenhower’s 


=| Visit To Latin America 


ust 
g, By VICTOR ALBA. 
a (Cur Own Correspondent) 
aT 
n WASHINGTON D.C. The re- THE PROBLEM FOR THE 
MNS cent visit to six PEET Smeg USA 
; jes by Adolfe Lopez, 
ent Prent of Mexico, must The USA has certain pro- 
other objectives lems with Latin American 
havogsome : : countries, which 
on: besides making a good-will TAAN which these coun: 
ab: tour to knit the ties of Caa eat solve, but may not 
res friendship closer with those - ie o solve until and unless 
ent countries, aS such tours are mie USA has developed a little 
ent ' often described in diplomatic fund of sympathy and good- 
in parlance. It was most con- Will to start with, and until the 
; “a ; USA has found a way to fight 
for cerned with finding ways and thecal i y gn 
ncy means to co-ordinante efforts e jStrust generated by anti- 
niss made separately by principal “merican propaganda. 
ave Latin American countries to- Two recent declarations by 
ing wards achieving a cohesive eco- president Eisenhower would 
acs nomic unity. His visit has however contribute towards 
ols, attained for results, though in diminishing the distrust if, of 
of an embryonic way yet, a com- course, the declarations are 
and munity of interest in oil and followed by action, One of the 
ral won between Venezuela and Presidential announcements is 
ok Mexico, a clear understanding that the USA will not take any 
aye for disarmament in Latin measures of reprisal against 
lus: America and acceleration of the Cuba for all the hostile acts 
the formation of a Latin American systematically done by Cuba 
Mh common market, against the USA. The other is 
a that the President sees nothing 
‘nd But the visit to Brazil, Chile to object to Panama’s flag 
7 and Uruguay by the American being hoisted alongside the 
President,Dwight Eisenhower, USA flag in Panama Canal 
r Programmed for the end of zone, the hoisting of which, it 
‘ ebruary and the beginning of may be recalled, accounted for 
neit March, does not appear te so much manifestation of anti: 


the | ae any definite aim in view. 


ted > 1S really a voyage for tighten- 
ney as Up bonds of friendship. By 
e ne large, it has the same objec- 
Er S as the President’s tour last 
un au oe of India, Pakistan 
Fi ee, and, in a lesser 
e, i ae i) 
ge Europe, S tour in Western 
cise Fo l 
ieve tee a pomerican diplomacy, the 
pie | with 1° tighten up the bonds 
fo! | than atin America is greater 
aree f g ith Asia. For in Latin 
and a at anti-Americanism ig 
nel? À cithe, aditional and is fed 
ds: b -wr on g-headed 


Erican y 5 
interested attitudes or by the 


f. 

demago - propaganda O: 

ge | fey 8°8Ues and Communist 
Now travellers. 


i 
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American demonstrations in the 
small canal Republic. 


TWO: VITAL QUESTIONS 


President Eisenhower can 
however have hearty dis: 
cussions with at least two 
Heads of States who have 
clear and sharp opmions on 


some of Latin America’s pro: ” 


ms. Surely he will talk with 
ae whose ‘Operation 
Pan American’ suggested two 
years back has contributed to 
developing the idea of a com 
mon market and the Inter: 
American Bank for Develop: 

. He will y 

a Allessandria, President of 
Ghile, who pressed the point 


also have talks. 
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that Latin American countries 


should not arm themselves but, 


instead, explore the possibility 


of disarmament in Latin 
America. 
The ideas of a common 


market as well as -continental 
disarmament are of certain 
interest to the USA directly. - 
The USA is the main buyer and 
seller in Latin America (and 
also the seller of armaments). 
President Eisenhower can 
cite the example of Bolivia as 
a positive proof of good will of 
the USA for Latin America: 
Bolivia enacted a revolution in 
1952. It nationalised tin mines 
and embarked upon a drastic 
agrarian reform. Inspite of 
internal dissensions in the 
midst of a revolutionary move- 
ment, inspite of countless antt 
revolutionary plots, inspite of 
a devastating inflation, Bolivia 
has kept alive its revolutionary 
maxims. Notwithstanding all 
these, Bolivia could count on 
the USA for increasing aid. 
The USA might think that a 
really national. revolution was 
preferable (even businessmen 


x 


Palatable syrup § 

loosens phlegm - Bay 
- lessens cough» 
allays breathing 

trouble. 
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of North America were of that 


~ opinion) to any check on it 


engineered by and for external 
causes; for in that case the 
only gainers would be the anti- 
North-American Communist 
movement. 

Washington could take the 
view, albeit vaguely, that the 
time has become ripe for the 
USA to try to recapture its lost 
prestige and sympathy in Latin 
America. It is realised that 
instead, either being on the 
tenterhook of expectations Or 
being in opposition, the USA 
should effectively range itself 
alongside the tendency of 
transformation and unity which 
dominates the feelings of Latin 
Americans. All that comes to 
happen will naturally take a 
revolutionary character in con- 
trast with the immobility of a 
dictatorial past and economic 
backwardness. For Washington 
as well as for the reformers in 
Latin America, politics must 


` necessarily be revolutionary. It 


is quite possible that the shape 
of things to come will demon- 
strate the change. For already 
Trujilo, the dictator of the 
Dominican Republic, has begun 
to sense a hostile wind blowing 
towards him from the banks of 
river Potomac in Washington. 


Continued from Page 112 


familiar with the items they 
Should practice each item regu- 
larly to improve the perfor- 
mance. When one takes io 
regular training he or she can 


_ not only win distinction but 


develop a standard of fitness 
to perform one’s duties with 
efficiency, which is more 
portant. 


im-! 


Time For Sadness - 
By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


(Our European Correspondent) 


ONDON: Round about it 
am. on February 21, Bri- 
tons were waking up from their 
weekend luxury of unlimited 
slumber while sun was putting 
up its usual fight with the 


English weather. The BBC 
Home service was playing 
request-records of concert 


music. The announcer broke in 
to announce, “Lady Edwina 


Mountbatten, wife of Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma, has 
died in her sleep in North 
Borneo.” 


të has been a good year for 
the Mountbattens. Their 
daughter, Pamela, has been 
married to the man of her own 
choice. The queen has decided 
to name her future descend- 
ants as Mountbatten-Windsor. 
The ageless Earl himself has 
heen appointed as the Chief of 
Defence Staff of the United 
Kingdom, 

The wife, Lady Edwina, has 
worked in some other capacity 
round the globe and round the 
clock. It is under her and her 
husband’s persuasion that the 
members of the British Royal 
Family started to visit the 
remotest corners of the earth 
on their own,—Prince Phillip 
to a region near the South 
Pole, Princess Alexandra to 
Australia and New Zealand, 
and the Duchess of Kent to 
New Guinea and Borneo. While 
the husband supervised the 
‘British armed forces, the wife 
‘masterminded the Royal 
family excursion. It is the 
Mountbattens with their newly 
acquired ideas about global 
fraternisation that put the 
British Royal family on the 
world picture. The latter took 


WG 


VIGIL 


Haridwar > 


to it like a royal swan to 
royal-Serpentine. Tt is the 
that the Mountbattens na 
had enough personal conta 
with executive heads and the 
warlords of different countries 
of the world to organise 2 
Summit on their own, i 
The word Summit was orig; 
nated by Sir Winston Chine 
ill. Although he can organise 
a summit meeting or a series 
of them, he may achieve little 
or nothing, except a summit. 
size publicity. The Mountbat 
tens care littie for the publicity 
and get things done bef 
g gs done before 
the agencies of publicity can 
even dream of what is going on. 
The quarrel between the 
Mountbaitens and the Church: 
ills are older than two World | 
Wars. As the First Lord of 
Admiralty during the First 
World War, Winston Churchill į 
fired Earl Mountbatten’s 
father, Prince Louis Batten 


berg, the then First Sea Lord | 


Under pressure from Churchill 
during the war, George. V dis: 
carded all German titles such 
as Prince of Saxony and 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. Battenberg was changed 
into Mountbatten. 

Now, as the Churchills at 
beginning to take back seals, 
the Mountbattens are coming 
right to the front. Most people 
think that the Churchills wet 
avenged when Mountbatten 


t 


nephew Prince Phillip mali ( 


the present queen. The Chuti 
ills wanted it their way Wie 
did not come off. This can i 
attributed to auntie Edwina f 
Lady Mountbatten is affection 
ately called by Queer “ny 
beth. She is one of the mani 
who will mourn the 1055. 


1 
Saturday, February 21, 
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HIS year the Budget. for 

Railways has again report- 
eda shortfall in the gross trafic 
receipts during 1958-59—by 
Rs. 4.17 crores over the revised 
estimate. The shortfall was 
very prominent in the chart 
for goods traffic. The net 
surplus in 1953-59 actuals 
was only Rs. 8.92 crores and 
the gap of Rs. 4.07 crores be- 
tween this and the revised esti- 
mate corresponds to the short- 
fallin gross traffic earnings. 
For this, according to the Rail- 
way Minister. mainly the ‘eco- 
nomic factors’ and, to some ex- 
tent, ‘road competition’ were 
responsible. By ‘economic fac- 
tors’ he, of course, meant the 
set-back in the economic deve- 
lopment during the year,—tne 
third year of the Plan. But 
he was then quite convinced to 


declare: “The current and the 
future outlook seems much 
brighter.” The indicators he 


mentioned in this regard are: 
the progress in steel output, the 
ridge near Mokameh and the 
mune new refineries to be set up 
i auhati and Barauni. On 
2 basis of these indicators, 
A Suggested that in the ensu- 
ae ear (1960-61) the Railways 
cant bear 17 million tons of 
= ‘onal traffic. The in- 
ine in passengers traffic in 
S ene year may he high- 
last a the average for the 
on DoE _years. Therefore, 
and the counts—the goods 
Raila ongers traffic, the 
lea Minister optimistically 
ful a _forward to a success- 

x levement in the Plan 
mille n namely, moving 168 
and 48 tons in goods traffic 
Sengers tragn increase in pas- 
€ revised estimate for 
Plan) the fourth year of the 
ftom | We see that the earnings 
at a fe Sengers are now placed 
Rg pve te which is higher by 

ae crores than the original 


turd: y, 
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budget estimate. But on the 
other hand, the assessment on 
income from goods traffic for 
1959-60 reveals a shortfall to 
the tune of Rs. 8.58 crores as 
per revised estimate. The 
overall figure of gross traffic 
receipts is kept as it was in 
the budget estimate ie. Rs. 
422.03 crores, after adjusting 
the opposite trends in earnings 
on different items. Since the 
fall in goods earnings is so 
steep, in what way ‘the revival 
uf vigour in the national eco- 
nomy’ may be said to have 
made the traffic prospects so 
bright in the eyes of the Rail- 
way Minister? Is it not true 
to say that the ‘economic fac- 
tors’ which were responsible 
for decline in goods earnings 
in 1958-59 and have been so 
vigorously operating during 
1959-60, are likely to behave 
more or less 
way in the last year of 
the Plan? In the budget esti- 
mate for 1960-61, the optimism 
on passenger earnings seems 
to have surprisingly touched a 
very low level. It is said that 
the upward trend here might 
taper off. On the other hand, 
in the estimate of goods earn: 
ings, we see that an increase 
of Rs. 27 crores has been anti- 
cipated and provided for—esti- 
mated at the existing freight 
rates—“on the basis of anti- 
cipation of about 17 million 
tons of additional -goods tra 
fme” The public will be curious 
to know from the Railway 
Minister how and on what basis 
he could anticipate that moa 
uld be 17 million more 
Needle traffic in 1960-61. The 
Railway Minister hoped last 
during 1959-60, 


the Railways would be called 


upon to move illio 
PiE more, thus bringing the 
total goods traffic to 151 million 
tons. f 
goods earnings in 


ven, 


in the same | 


14 million ton. 


Judging by. the fall in ~ 
irl in the revised 


estimate of 1959-60, we may say 
that the Railway Ma 
forecast was based on wrong 
presumptions. He assumed 
that the singular factor which 
would help the Railways 
achieve 14 million additional 
goods traffic was the operation 
of steel plants in the various 
stages of production. Some- 
how this factor proved itself 
to be not so potent as the Rail- 
way Minister thought at first 
it would. In the current year, 
a little over 10 million tons-will 
be achieved only, instead ofthe 
expected 14 million tons. And, 
according to the Railway 
Minister, the cause for this 
might be traced to the factor 
mainly important this year: 
drop in the output of coal. At 
the samd time he hinted at the 
higher. working efficiency cif 
goods movement (through high- 
er turn-round of wagons). 
Thinking that his position on 
this ground was invincible, he 
sought the co-operation of the 
private trade and industry for 
evening out the wagon demand 
during the busy and slack sea» 
sons. In short, the cause of 
drop in goods traffic was, in his 
opinion, more due to the fai- 
lure of the industry and trade 
to ensure the building up of 
stocks of minerals, coal and 
other non-perishable goods at 
their source, than ‘to .any 
malady in the operational side 
of the Railways. He, however, 
reminded the trade and indus- 
try about the waste involved 
in not maximising the utilisa- 
tion of Railways’ rolling stock, 
with a final warning that ulti- 
mately trade and industry 
would have to pay for their ~ 
failure to co-operate in this 
regard. 

The Railway Minister seems 
to have put his warning 
readily into practice. The 
freights will, go up by 5 
per rupee on all goods k 
coal traffic, excluding € 
ores, and military, posi 
the Railways’ own traffic 


464,50 crores with the proposed 
adjustment in freight rates. 
The Railway Minister, of 
course, tried to minimise the 
significance of this increase in 
freight rates by recalling that 
only 4 per cent increase had 
peen made in the freight rates 
from October 1, 1958, as 
against an overall increase of 


about 18 per cent recom- 
mended by the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry 
Committee. 


THe Railway Minister may 
work out the incidence of the 
supplementary charge at less 
than! 5 nP. per maund or, in 
terms of retail units of sale, at 
about 1|8th of one nP. per 
Seer. But this does not at all 
attenuate the overall effects of 
the increase in the freight 
rates on the economy. The 
incidence is not the incidence 
on goods, but on men who are, 
directly, the traders and, 
indirectly, the consumers. This 
extra -freight will, of course, 
be realised from traders but 
the latter will pass it on, per- 
haps many times more than 
the actual unit of levy per 
goods sold, to the consumers. 
Thus freight-rise will firstly 
augment the prices of those 
commodities which are directly 
under’ the scope of the supple. 
mentary charge but, ultimate. 
ly, other commodities also will 
be infected by this price-rise. 
At that level, the index of 
prices will take an upward 
trend on as wide a basis as 
possible. The effect is plainly 
inflationary, 
The Railway Minister, as we 
have earlier pointed out, has 
Placed his estimate of goods 
‘earnings for 1960-61 at Rs. 27 
crores more than the revised 
estimate for 1959-60. his is 
“on the basis of existing freight 
_ Yates and on the anticipated 
increase of 17 million tons 
more in goods traffic during 
1960-61. The Supplementary 
_ chargd of 5 nP, per rupee will 

add Rs. 14 crores more to the 

} j nated gross traffic receipts 
t 1960-61, the source of this 
ease being on the goods 
1 Firstly, the 
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fie due to steel production 
and work at the refineries and 
traffic over Rajendra Pul may 
be potent factors. But these 
cannot on their own momen- 
tum push the traffic level to 
such a pitch as 17 million extra 
tons unless the trade and 
industry are able and willing 


` to fill the railway wagons with 


own goods. Since the 
authorities are so keen to 
make up the drop in. goods 
earnings in one year by fresh 
impost next year, it is hardly 
possible that trade and indus: 
try would have enough incen- 
tive to co-operate with them to 
fulfil Plan targets in goods 
traffic in thë final year of the 
Plan itself. Our forecast, there- 
fore, is that the target of 
17 million extra tons will not 
be fulfilled next year, not- 
withstanding the fact that 
this figure is necessary to 
square up the final Second 
Plan target of 168 million tons 
in goods traffic. For the drop 
in traffic receipts the Govern- 
ment. last year blamed it on 
road traffic and then, both by 
Central and State measures, 
sought to curb road competi- 
tion. Now they are blaming it 
on, trade and industry and, in 
an ambivalent way, seeking 
co-operation from the latter 
and, in the same breath, 
penalising them with an extra 
impost of freight. The Gov- 
ernment could, after maintain- 
ing the status quo in freight 
rates, seek the co-operation of 
businessmen. The latter will 
now think that the Railway 
Ministry. has made scape-goats 
out of them, and will willynilly 
be more’ eager to take recourse 
to road transport, and, in the 
next year, we shall see a fur- 
ther drop in overall goods 
traffic, 


News That May 
Count 


EXPORT POSITION IN 
INDIA 


their 


1. With the recent improve- 
ments in international trade it 
is likely that Indian exports 
sorte ‘Second Plan period 

exceed the target 
of RS. 3,000° crores. See 


2. India’s exports last year 


VIGIL. 


\gri Collection, Haridwar - 


totalled Rs. 626 crores a 
was the highest ever excentith 
the Korean War boom yan for 


8. Since July last 4 
has shown a remarkable rgd 
sulting in a record curses 
Rs. 71 crores for the last mo x 
of 1959. nth 


4. On the basis of the d 
tailed figures for the first eleyen 
months of 'the last year the 
most striking improvement ka 
been in the export of oil cakes, 
The value of export up to the 
end of November 1959 was Rs 
16.6 crores, showing an increase 
of nearly Rs, 10.5 crores over 
January-November 1958, 


5 The export of tanned 
leather at Rs. 28.7 crores : for 
the whole year 1959 recorded 
an increase of Rs, 10.5 crores 
over the level of export of the 
previous year. Persistent good 
demand for raw hides and skins 
gave an additional earning of 
Rs, 3 crores, 


6, Improvement in ‘cotton 
piece-goods is particularly signi- 
ficant and exports up to the 
end of the year 1959 were Rs. 
15.3 crores higher than the 
level of 1958. 


(rå 


7. Jute manufactures have 
shown an increase of nearly 
Rs. 16 crores in spite of. lower 
prices obtained for gunny bags. 


8. Export of iron and steel 
scrap at Rs, 4 crores recorded 
an increase of nearly Rs. . 
crores, while pig iron which 18 
entirely a new item of export 
brought over Rs, 1 crore. 


9. Another comparatively 
new item cement has broug! 
the country nearly Rs, 1 crore 

10. Export of potatoes a 
Rs, % crore indicates possibi 7 
ties of much larger exports pa 
vided ‘the requisite surplus 
are available. 


11. Tea, India’s most impor” 


ee s -change 
tant single foreign exchanty 
earner, has shown a decline gs 
over Rs, 10 crores in earn 


in 1959. However, its Cf 
has already taken a goo% stal 
since December last, The tie 
exports for December ve 
higher by Rs. 1.5 crores 


‘the November figures. 


ast 

12. If more or Jess aa 
year’s rate of progress 15 r be 
tained the country 


able to have export earning? 9 Į 


1961 about RS 


crores. 


round 


60 
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On October 1, 1958, Metric weights were introduced in selected 


areas and regulated markets in all States and Union Territories 


with a two-year time-limit for complete change-over. Yj 
JA 


W 


THIS TWO-YEAR PERIOD WILL END ON SEPTEMBER 30, Y 
1960, AFTER WHICH USE OF METRIC WEIGHTS WILL BE Y 
COMPULSGRY IN THESE AREAS. 


Plans are under way to launch the second phase of the reform and 
extend the use of Metric weights to the remaining areas in the 
country. Already Metric weights have been introduced in the 


whole of Kerala. Other States will follow suit soon. 
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| CENTRAL BUDGET — 


P appraising the Central Budget, attention must be paid 

to. the unusual difficulties that beset it this year. Four 

-INDEPENDENT WEEKLY years of the Second Plan having passed, the budget was 

A now to provide for the peak annual developmental outlay 
Board of Editors : of Rs. 1,174 crores if the Five-Year Plan’s reduced fin 

; e ancial 

J. B. Kripolani target of Rs. 4,600 crores were to be attained. Defence 

needs and Pay Commission’s recommendations also were 

pulling in the direction of increased expenditure. On the 


{fe 


Jayaprekash Narayan 


Menoranjan Guha other hand, the current year showed considerable infla- 

——e tionary pressures, raising the cost of living by some 5 per 

VOL. XE NO. 7 cent even over that of 1958 which was a year of acute 

New Series shortages and sky-rocketing food prices. A’ high expendi- 

Saturday, March 5, 1960 ture programme, in this situation, might release tidal 

= = waves of inflation. But failure to take risks would mean 
CONTENTS non-fulfilment of the Plan. 


Another set of difficulties that confronted the budget 


y . a A 
OO ei was in regard to resources. The rates of direct taxes, 
Central Budget TE y if not their collection, had already reached saturation 
A Plea For Caution .. 118 point. Maximisation of revenue from direct taxes in a 


way consistent with the ideals of individual freedom has 
proved a baffling problem. On the other hand, the multi- 
plicity of indirect taxes—each tax trebling and quadrupl- 
ing itself in the process in which it is passed on to the | £ 


Better Late Than Never 119 


On Men And Things .. 120 
Scorpio 


consumer—was everyday worsening the people's condi 
tions of living. Where, then, could the additional resources 
come from: to meet the budget year’s peak expenditure? 


Germany Wants Genuine 
Peace T E122 


Erang Josef Strauss 


Status Quo Ante—Whose A clear-cut decision was pretty difficult in the situa- 
cre? se ee tion: The Finance Minister, therefore, found the balance 
ae of advantage in continuing the budget-structure of last 

a Bor Juve. ith a few changes. Notable among the changes 
nile Delinquents In year Wl 5 : ; : 

The U.S.A, oy 1B are the levy of fresh excise on eight intermediate pro 
Sheela Sharma ducts, increase in the excise on electric fans, bulbs and 

How Asia May Be A Fit batteries and increase in the import duty of liquor and i 
mene Of World wines. The changes proposed for direct tax are of a ej 
ee ne ae minor nature, there has been no upward revision; in the 
on a case of small companies with incomes not exceeding 

Window On Economy .. 130 Rs. 2,500-per year, the tax has been reduced by 5 per cent. ae 

—————————— Deficit finance of the order of Rs. 153 crores as against sai 
Å a the revised estimate of Rs. 177 crores in the current year m S 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES “has been proposed. Defence expenses have been raised 
(INLA by only Rs. 28 crores; in case the border situation worsens, 

ANNUAL, ND) : s a supplementary demand for defence grants will ae | 

an MONTHS. ae oA sented, The total expenditure has been estimated at 4 
INGLE COPY 25 nP Rs. 980.35 crores as against Rs. 954.05 crores last year: : 

28 N. BANERJEE ROAD The revenues have been estimated at Rs. 896.45 crores; 
CALCUTTAI3 | and after the new tax proposals are given effect to, they 
‘Telephone : 23-1209. | will rise to Rs. 919.98 crores. As zae year, a cee 2 
E onome- ‘in the revenue estimate has been left uncovered. ; 
s È %, PRITEHVIR nae significant that the revenues are not sufficient even to 
-E NEW. DELHI ee! meet the claims of Revenue Budget, leave alone the cli im 


CC-0, In Public Domain: 


„ning. 
:for the public sector over 
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of development embodied in 
the Capital Budget. In 1958- 
59, the actual revenue deficit 
was Rs. 5 crores; in the cur- 
rent year; according to re- 


-vised estimates, this deficit 
-was of the order of Rs. 15.39 


‘crores; in the coming year, 


-it has been estimated at Rs. 


60.39 crores. 
This- budget for -the final 


“year of the Second Plan un- 


“veils the sore spots of plan- 
Though the outlay 


the five years were reduced 
from Rs. 4,800 crores to Rs. 
-4600-crores and foreign aid 
rose to -Rs: 1,035 crores 
against the expected Rs. 800 
crores, deficit financing has 
to exceed the farthest limit 


(as distinguished from the - 


safe limit) of Rs. 1,200 crores 


‘and additional taxation by 


the Centre has to. be stepped 
up even after raising Rs. 975 
-crores where.no more than 


Rs. 625 crores was the target. 


The. effect of the budget 


- will be a further increase in 
_ the cost of living and a spurt 


to inflation. While the in- 


` -creased cost of cycles, scoo- 
. ters, cars, 


cinema _ tickets 
and passenger bus fares will 
be the direct outcome of 
excise duties, a general in- 


Crease in prices will follow 


from the expansion of trea- 
sury bills which,. in plain 


. words, means printing notes. 


The Finance Minister’s as- 
surance that the printed 
money will be used for pro- 
duction which will offset in- 
is a poor. consolation. 
experiences do not hold 


‘A PLEA FOR CAUTION 


HE Chinese Premier has 

accepted Shri Nehru’s 
invitation to a meeting in 
Delhi, taking it, not unsur- 
prisingly, as the latter’s 
“agreeing to the suggestion 
of the Chinese Government 
and myself for the holding 
of a meeting between the 
Premiers of China and India 
in the immediate future so 
as to explore avenues which 
may lead to a peaceful set- 
tlement of the boundary 
issue.” Every point—other 
than the invitation itselfi— 
in Shri.Nehru’s letter dated 
February 5th is ignored by 
Shri Chou whose reply 
studiously avoids lending 
any support to the theory 
propounded by Shri Nehru 
in Parliament that his ac- 
ceptance of the Chinese pro- 
posal in the context of the 
Indian Note of February 12th 
meant something very differ- 
ent from what would have 
been meant by an accept- 
ance immediately following 
Shri Chou’s letter of last 
November in which the pro- 
posal was made. Shri Chou’s 
reply suggests that it was 
written without any consi- 
deration of the Indian Note 
of February 12th, which, 
Shri Chou says, “will be 
answered by the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
after studying it.” 

Really speaking, any 
change in the “context” that 
would be meaningful could 
be made only by the Chi- 
nese. They can still do it— 
that is, by withdrawing from 


the positions they have ille- 


gally and forcibly occupied 


VIGIL 


in Indian territory, The | 
could at least accept Re | 
proposals which Shri Neh È i 
had made- for withdrawal 

by both sides, even though 

those proposals were not 

liked by many in this coum. \ 
try. If Peking really ex i 
pects the people hereto 

attach any importance to the 

flowery phrases in Shi 

Chou’s letter about the 

friendship between the Chi- 

nese and Indian peoples be 

ing held by China as “eter. 

nal’, there should be forth. 
coming-—before Shri Chou 
arrives here—some positive ~ 
proof of China’s readiness to 

vacate the aggression that 

has been committed against 

India. The Indian feeling | 
of injury and humiliation is} 
too real and widespread to} 
be brushed aside with} 
flourishes of empty rhetoric; | 
or to be put under a eok 
blanket of diplomatic eti- 
quette. Unless China will 
have in the mean time taken 
a substantial step towatl 
rectifying the present posi 
tion, the Nehru-Chou meet- 
ing will be held under? 
cloud of general suspicio" 
about Chinese intention 
Only a few days pack 
fact after Shri Nehru ha 
actually signed his letter ° 
invitation to Shri Chor 
public heard the Preside” 
charge the Chinese GoW, 
ment with preach of ob 
with India. Regarding re 
Chou himself, we hav? ou! 
peatedly had it from ie 
Prime Minister 152” pe 
Chinese actions in gë 
lied the assurances rebia 
ing that unfortunate ona 
which Shri Chou nad f 


rch g ; 


—E————————————————— 
— 


3 See 
a ——————— EEE 


ah 


Saturday, Ma 


b pim during the Chinese Pre- 
w| miers Jast Indian visit. 
ral | However, now that Shri 
gh Chou En-lai is coming, it 
Not will not do to forget that he 
m \ will be coming at the invi- 
on ation of our Government. 
to Therefore, whatever one’s 
the feelings may be about cer- 
shri tain aspects of the matter, 
the nothing should be done that 
‘hi. will not be dignified on the 
be Indian side or personally 
ter- disrespectful to an official 
rth. guest of the country. At 
hou the same time it will be pro- 
tive ṣ vocative and definitely 
s to wrong on the part of the 
that Government or any party to 
‘inst try to organise or manufac- 
ling} ‘ture a “popular” welcome 
n is for the distinguished guest 
d to in this case. The Govern- 
with} ment of course will do 
oriq | everything required by the 
lossy} rules of hospitality due to 


eti:| such a guest but let it all 


wil/ be on purely official level. 
aken| We hope the Government 
ward} and all the parties will re- 
pos} lise that this would be the 
neet] best and the safest course to 
er 2} follow in the existing situa- 
icjon tion. 

ions 


BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 


T= Government of India 
IS contemplating thor- 


C an 
fait ae revision of the pattern 
Ship Taining for all senior 
5 Services Darg ; 
e te} poli — administrative, 
ow ce, revenue and postal— 


ree them in harmony 
Domig € new social and eco- 

Bee cr cents evolved since 
i ndence, 
Wspaper report. The main 


m of the proposed revision 


So says a 
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is to ensure that Gandhian 
philosophy, the concept of 
the Welfare State and cer- 
tain basic features of the 
country’s Constitution are 
adequately reflected in the 
training. We say, Amen! 


- It has been one of our 
sorrows, and perhaps the 
most poignant, that he whom 
we call the ‘Father of the 
Nation’ had to die a disillu- 
sioned man, We dropped 
the ‘pilot that weathered the 
storm’ without as much -as 
giving a chance to what he 
preached and practised for a 
life time and, in what, most 
of us seemed to believe as 
long as he was alive. But 
our faith was incomplete 
and timid; and whatever we 
sought to adopt we did half- 
heartedly—from Basic Edu- 
cation to Non-Violence. In 
the result, instead of gain- 
ing the best of both the 
worlds, we lost both more or 
less, If, at long last, our 
rulers have grown wiser by 
experience and felt the need 
of imparting a new sense of 
values in our key services— 
such values as would help 
keeping them above the en- 
circling gloom of temptation 
and decay, and make them 
feel more at one with the 
people at the bottom for 
whom Gandhiji lived and 
died—we should accept it as 
the most revolutionary step 
taken since Independence. 


Tt is a mere platitude to- 


say that whatever may be 
the policies laid down, their 
execution is all that really 
matters; and even the Ban- 
galore Congress had openly 
to confess 
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that the Plans 


made by the ruling party 
had come to grief in many — 
respects due to the short- 
comings in the administra- 
tion. Perhaps it has not been — 
quite fair to our services to 
thus shift the blame on those 
who have no means of de- 
fending themselves. If they 
had, they might also say— 
“And thou too”. But mutual 
mud-slinging will not carry 
the country very far. Rather 
than that, if this new policy 
of changing the fundamen- 
tal character of our admi- 
nistration from a pale imi- 
tation of the British-Indian 
to a vigorous and original 
Indian can actually be 
brought into effect, people 
may yet look forward to 
something real in their lives 
to feel that they are living 
in a Welfare State. 


But the undertaking is 
not easy and we have no 
mind to minimise the diffi- 
culties of those of our lead- 
ers in the governance of the 
country who are contems 
plating this thorough revi- 
sion of the old pattern. That 
pattern has got so strongly 
entrenched by a century of — 
practice and has created so 
many vested interests 
around it that opposition, 
conscious and sub-conscious 
will be difficult to overcome; 
and the crust -of thinkin 
and acting in the conven 
tional manner hard to b: akı 
Unfortunately, both these 
factors—of vested interests 
and hardened habits of 
thought—have had a : 
lease of life by the ble: 
received from the 
rulers of India eve: 


es Independence, and the 
younger officers of a new 
generation trained in the old 
manner of the club life and 
of drinking, hunting, shoot- 
ing, riding and dancing, also 
found it safe to conform to 
the set mould. There have 
been committees and reports 
one after another—lyengar, 
Gorwalla, Appleby. But the 
pigeon-holes of the Govern- 
ment archives have been big 
enough to swallow them 
whole, and nothing ever 
came out of them. Tt has 
been said that the adminis- 
tration is already eracking 
under the weight of the 
Second Plan, and it cannot 
be expected to prove ade- 
quate for the execution of a 
mightier Third Plan. Apart 
from that physical inability, 
the very concept of a Wel- 
fare State with its social 
‘and economic concepts have 
‘made the present system of 
-edministration obsolete, In- 
‘stead of becoming a machi- 
nery for execution and pro- 
-Bress, it is working as a 
=  dead-weight and a clog. It 

has now to be changed— 
hook, line and sinker even if 
“we want the Third Plan to 
.Sueceed. But before such a 
Gigantic task is undertaken, 
_we shall welcome, as’a first 
_ and fundamental step, this 
training of officers in the 
new values based on the 
“Gandhian philosophy and 
‘cult of the dirty hands.’ 
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SCORPIO 


IF YOU WRONG US, SHALL 
WE NOT REVENGE? 


The Israelites of Biblical des- 
cription believed themselves to 
be the ‘chosen people’ of God— 
the God of Isracl. And when, 
two thousand years ago, they 
were driven into exile, they had 
the ‘revelation’ of a come-back. 
But, meanwhile, the chosen peo- 
ple of God ceased to be a ‘peo- 
ple’, were scattered all over the 
world, and as the millennium 
was drawing near, became the 
‘unchosen’ almost in every land. 
Tt is in India alone that they 
never felt unwanted. 


The prophecy was fulfilled at 
last—the Jews got their anci- 
ent homeland back in the midst 
of an Arab population in what 
was by then known as: Pales- 
tine. It was at the end of the 
First World War, and through 
a perfidious tangle of history 
created by Balfour in England 
and Lawrance of Arabia in the 
Near East. Then came the 
Second World War, and, at its 
end, a war for extermination of 
the Jews by the Arabs. The 
God of Israel appears to have 
been on the side of His chosen 
people and the Jews survived 
the attack. On the contrary, a 
few lakhs of the Palestinian 
Arabs were thrown out of their 


- current homeland and, number- 


ing over a million now, have 
come to be known as the Pales- 
tine refugees living on the chari- 
ties doled out by the United 
Nations, The Jews, a popula. 
tion of just over half-a-million 


to start 


with, coming 
many countries, speaking many 
languages and following diffe. 
rent habits, have now increased 


from 


to.two millions, changed the 
name of their long-lost land to 
israel again, introduced the 
Hebrew language and have con: 
verted a desert into a veritable 
new Garden of Eden, They are 4 
a people and a nation now. 


The Palestine refugees, on the 
other hand, living in tents on 
the wrong side of Israels 
border, have taken a vow not to 
accept rehabilitation anywhere 
else than in their own forsaken 
homes, The whole Arab world, 
now rejuvinated and cemented 
together in the name of Arab 
nationalism, is determined t0 
wipe out the Jewish race by 
drowning them in the Mediter \ 
ranean, if possible, and regat 
the land of their forefathers 
Palestine (now called Israel) 
for the refugees. Israeli ships 
er goods are not allowed to use 
the Suez Canal and, on Febri: 
ary 17 at Damascus, Presiden 
Nasser of the U- A. R 
again “to crush Zionism, ` 
ate the usurped E 
soil, and Rore the palestin 
people’s rights”. The JeW i 
their side, backed by the Chi 
World Jewry including dete 
Americans, are equally ©. 
mined to 
that was lost 
long last; and, if pos 
expand into paris 
Syria and the % 
Egypt, to. make room for 
further victims of antr 
from anywhere in 


liber 
ul 


part of ~ 


again it is a question of 
He peainst right’, pregnant 
th the seeds of another trage- 
x jn human history. 


and 
ae, field of human t 
F ot be denied. Marx, Dis- 


u raeli Rothschild, Freud, Einste- 
i re all great names 1n history. 
) e were all Jews and many 
others» including a large pro 

portion of the Nobel Prize win 

ners and some of” the pioneers 

of the atom-splitters. If these 

Jews were not born, the world 

would be the poorer to the ex- 

is considered to be the 
for Communism, psycho- 
relativity 
energy; 
people 
share in 


tent it 
richer 
analysis, theory © 
atomic 
English 
no 


of 
the 


the 
have 


and 
and 
would 


ae} the Suez Canal. it is a curi- 
ous commentary on our civilisa- 

1 the tion and progress in science and 
5 on enthronement of reason that 
ael's anti-Semitism should still per- 
ot to sist in the Western world, and 
here most of all in Germany, under 
aired the banner of the Swastika. 
rail The irony of it is that this 
onted insignia used for Jewish perse- 
Arab |: cution has been borrowed, as 
1 to the very name suggests, from 
by ancient India. The recent Jew- 
diter: baiting in' posters and paints in 
egail so many countries of the West- 
rg i ern world at. the same time 
sae Shows some concerted line of 
ships aon And anti-Semitism being 
ous? a Oait Enty recurring evil 
rebri: y hose countries, one cannot 
siden e sure that it will ever die. 
owes l en in liberal England, Shy- 
‘Tiber ock of Shakespeare and ~ De 
ow} aaa of Galsworthy are elo- 
estint | IE ainesse of the malady 
ys, ol Ts a wE over three- centuries. 
entil® eve en is the posture of ‘things 
th? TEND the Jews must have 
dete” See to call their own, a 
padis? shelte and where they can have 
d | RN ae among their own people 
Tinea future emergency. The 

int ae fringe’ may easily turn 

tri fiendish aoe oncad orgy of 
y rent h ruelty, the only deter- 


ing ae the Israelites’ strik- 


Stael, th 


muppling retaliation. 
! e : Ore, must live for 
) for ney of the Jewish race, 

EA Progr eee Etbution to human 

„to save t and, at the moment, 
The S the peace of the world. 
civilised world cannot 


Affon 
Wipes s allow Israel to be 
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ae à 


i - bers thousands 
ut of existence by force. - 
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As for the hapless Arab re- 
fugees of former Palestine, it 
should not be beyond the in- 
genuity and the munificence of 
the richer nations.of the world, 
now moving towards the Great 
Event of Peace, to find for 
them the means of fruitful exis- 
tence in happiness and prospe- 
rity among their own people 
outside the border of Israel. In 
the vast mass of land going 
under different names, but all 
inhabited by the Arabs, thera 
ought to be room enough for 
them. 


* 


IF YOU PRICK US, DO WE 
NOT BLEED? 


While on the subject of tra- 
gedies of history arising out of 
the conflict between right and 
right, the following news from 
nearer home came as a thrice- 
told tale of man’s inhumanity 
to man sometime ago. 


Shillong. Feb, 8. Informa- 
tion has reached here that 
eviction of refugees of Mikir 
Hills in Uttar Barhbil area 
has been started and yeStex- 
day armed police with the 

> aid of elephants were report: 
ed to have demolished several 
houses and burnt down two. 
There were also assault on 
several peaceful Satyagrahis 
Teargas was also used and 
several. thousand maunds of 
paddy had been damaged. 


This story was endorsed by 
an adjournment motion in the 
Lok Sabha moved by Shri S. 
M. Banerjee, Shri Hem Barua 
and Shri C. Panigrahi on Feb: 
ruary 22. ; 

It appears from newspaper 
AT the area which 
was a wilderness belonged to 
the plains-district of Nowgong 
in Assam and the refugees 
made it habitable by ie 

ang and other works of re- 
seein and - rehabilitated 
themselves years ago. Many 
lives were lost in that arduous 
and risky work of reclamation, 
put the refugees took the risk 


and succeeded in turning the 


wilderness into prosperous 
- villages. The “population num- - 


now. But in 
1952 this area was transferred 


- to see to their second rehabilita- 


from the plains-district of Now- 
gong to the newly-created 
(Tribal) Hills District called 
North Cachar and Mikir Hills, 
Under the Sixth Schedule of 
the Constitution of India all 
the Hills Districts of Assam, 
inhabited by different Tribes, 
have a District Council with 
complete authority over trans: 
fer and distribution of land. 
It is at the instance of the Dis: 
trict Council that the work of 
eviction has been Started. The 
Deputy Commissioner of the 
District paid a visit to the area 
and the armed police engaged 
in the work of eviction was 
aceompanied by a Magistrate 
and the Secretary of the Dis- 
trict Council. So the policy is 
being applied under regular 
official auspices. The Assam 
Government has pleaded help- 
lessness against the Constitu- 
tional rights of the District 
Council, and also in finding al- _ 
ternative accommodation for 
the refugees; no land is availa- 
ble! And between the hard 
heart of the Tribal authori- 
ties and the millstone of 
apathy of the Assam Govern: 
ment, these thousands of men, 
women and children are having SN 
a second grinding to be com- i 
pletely pulverised this time. The 
question of human rights does 

not appear to have struck any- F 
body. ; 


This is, in short, the story of 
a modern tribe that lost their 
paradise but could not regain 
it anywhere. The wonder. is, 
why the Government of Assam 
cannot cut the Gordian Knot 
in defence of human rights by 
regaining these villages for the 
plains-district of Nowgong 
again which they knowingly 
and voluntarily lost to a Hills 
District and threw these thou- 
sands of human beings at the 
mercy of its District Council. 
Is there any one to:answer thi 
question? The assurance of the 
Central Rehabilitation Minister 


tion will be lost in the wilder- 
ness of Assam as in ‘Dandaka- Ss 
Tanya, and elephants will 
. demolish houses, fire burn then 
with paddy, while the 
bayonets: prick the refu Ses! 
: bleed. E s e a 


= misunderstand the 
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A German View 


“Germany Wants Genuine 
: Peace 
By ‘FRANZ JOSEF STRAUSS 


German Federal Minister:of Defence 
(Exclusive for VIGIL) 


world will face 
political events 


N 1960 the 
important 
-and perhaps ` 
„political decisions, After the 
-forthcoming- visit of Premier 
Khrushchev -to’ -President de 
-Gaulle, April and May will pro- 
pably see the heads of State of 
the four -Great Powers, de 
Gaulle, Eisenhower, Khrush- 
«chev, and Macmillan assembled 
in a Summit Conference to dis- 
cuss issues of vast importance 
_to all mankind. One of these 
issues is general controlled dis- 
armament, which is to dispel 
the spectre of the destruction 
of whole continents if not the 
suicide of all mankind. Another 
of these issues is the Berlin 
problem, artificially created by 
the Soviets, and its integration 
in the German problem as a 
whole, and there may be other 
issues connected with Africa 
and Asia as, for instance, the 
re-establishment of peaceful re- 
lations in East Asia. 

In dealing with these issues 
we should not forget that world 
Communism, i, the Soviet 
Union and China as the Powers 
that uphold it, have not up to 
now abandoned their objective 
of world revolution and, through 
it, of world domination by 


: “Communism. 


‘Only recently Khrushchev ex- 


plicitly confirmed what he 
“Stated in 1955 whén many 
‘people in mistaken optimism 


hailed the “spirit of Geneva” as 
‘the initiator of -peaceful and 
happy times. At that time 
Khrushchev had said quite un- 
ambiguously: “Certain people 
spirit of 


‘Geneva. They should realize 


"once and for all that we have 


‘abandoned and never will 
on our plans, our struggle 
victory of Communism,” 


is 


far-reaching . 


times. We know what it means 
when Khrushchey after his re- 
turn from the United States 
said that the policy of co-exis- 
tence in no way implied a re- 
nunciation of the Communist 
claim to world domination, 
what it means when official 
Soviet spokesmen term the 
treatment of the Hungarian 
tragedy in the United Nations 
“a, plow against the spirit of 
Camp David,” or when the 
statements made during .Hisen- 
hower’s visit to Italy about 
strengthening of NATO are de- 
nounced as a stab at the relaxa- 
tion of tension. All of - this 
means that the Soviets have 
never so far ceased to mean 
‘liquidation of resistance ‘to 
Communism” when they say 
“liquidation of the cold war.” - 

-One thing, however, we can 
give the Soviets credit for, 
something they -have in com- 
mon with the West even if for 
different reasons, namely, that 
they do not want to run the 
risk of a third world war and 
with it the certainty of their 


own suicide. They are there- 
fore prepared to ‘talk about 
disarmament. In the interest 


of all mankind the free world 
should take them at their word, 
and discuss with them serious 
proposals involving interdepen- 
dent measures of disarmanent 
and of effective control. In 
view of modern weapon tech- 
niques, however, such measures 
of disarmament and control 
make sense only if they cover 
the whole world even if they 
are to be carried out in stages. 
Yn discussing the disarmament 
‘problem we should, ‘however, 
leave no doubt that it is not 
Western rearmament ‘that has 
created tension ‘and unrest 
throughout the world. After 
all, Western” réarmament in- 
cluding that of the Federal Re- 
‘public of Germany was not 
undertaken spontaneously or 
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oe 


policies pursued by -the Son 
in Europe and Asia. Ovit 


RECOGNITION OF 
RIGHT TO sEtp. È 


gratuitously. It wag th 
avoidable consequence 3 Una, 


DETERMINATION 


And that is why real ser 


genuine relaxation and : 


peace will descend upon this 
earth only when all People ani 
nations are granted what they 
are entitled to by virtue ot 
divine ordainment as their in 
alienable and natural right, 
namely, the dignity and free 
dom, i.e., the right to self-deter- 
mination of individuals and 
nations. It follows that the 
German problem including the | 
problem of Berlin cannot te 
solved by artificial constructions 
involving coercion, but only by 
the recognition of the right of 
the entire German people to 
self-determination. Unrest ‘and 
fear, insecurity and tension will} 
not disappear until the Ea 
Iron Curtain cutting through} 
Germany and separating people | 
from each other against thelt| 
will, is lifted by those who arb | 
trarily rang it down. | 


It is therefore necessary ‘| 
convince the Soviet rulers that 
the German people wal 
genuine peace, that they l 
prepared to support and «cally 
out all measures decided upi 
of a progressive and controll’) 
reduction of armaments, $ 
that, on the other hand, eni 
are determined to 
their defences as long 4 
necessary to ward off 
tively the claim t 
power of a system of E 
is bein so, 1 
ees CEES that they r p 
have to pay a price, for 
freedom and security. i 
simply must do everyt 
cumbent on mem R 
uitable distribution 
sibilities to contribute (toh 
establishing and me 
the unity, solidarity ant 4 ly 
redness of the Atlanti ge 
ance. They would be © oes! i 
to suffer the conseguem gt 
the magnificent idea o nan 
pean unification an 
co-operation shou 
they are the last 
illusions oF 
thinking for 
threshold of 1960. 


nammen 
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and underdeveloped 
The 


—Editor. 


to 1,762 billion kwh—is. genera- 
ted by power plants in the in- 
developed capitalist 
countries, 20 per cent in the 
“socialist camp” countries, and 
only 5 per cent in the economi- 


cally under-developed countries. 


There is no end to these and 


Una, i 

EY St t S Quo A t -Wh 

er tatu s nte ose 

E And Where? 

: By NANEZ STANOVNIK 

3 H 7 rz . 

ai Director of the Institute for International Potitics 
this and Economics, Yugoslavia 

> a 

they The article deals with the day to day happenings in the 

e of world as a whole and at the first instance gives a general com- 

r in parison between the capitalist, socialist 

right, countries of the world in their population, production ete. 

free. author of the article then goes on to say: about the “competitive 

deter. co-existence” and the economic aid of the first two groups to the 
and underdeveloped countries. 

. the ! 

y the 

a Í NTIL very recently, strength 

ly by was measured in the world 

ht ot by the -number of divisions, dustrially 

ie to fighting squadrons, hydrogen 

eal bombs and submarines. This 

naw method of measuring was part 

absurd and parcel of the policy of 

rough “positions of strength,” the 

people arms race and the cold war. similar comparisons. 


With the changes in world 
affairs, however, a different pic- 
ture has been appearing more 
and more frequently in the mea- 


suring of strength in the 
world: 


var There are 2,790,000,000 people 
pe on our planet today. Of this 
ce number, 20.5 per cent are in the 
| u ìndustrially developed capitalist 
troll countries, 37.5 per cent in the 
ste peuuities of tthe “socialist camp,” 
Pes aa ue remaining 42 per cent 


economically under-deve- 


loped countries: 


"A 3 
Pe anne value of ‘the world 
ei Set is estimated at ap- 

a mately 1,200 billion dollars. 
d vi iter cent of which is accoun- 
oF es ia by the industrially deve- 

mel ee Soe ese countries, 25 per 
ng Hf eountrie. the “socialist camp” 
ier A es, and only 15 per cent 


Y“ the: economi 
micall = D 
Oped. countries. y under-deve 
; nat 270 million tons of steel 
Nually: Uced in the world an- 
dusa S0 million tons in the 
CoUntri ally developed capitalist 
f ee about 80 million tons 
tri, Socialist camp” coun- 
‘in the ga about 10 million tons 
lopeg omna under-deve- 


` 5 
o botal enty-five per cent of the 


e world—which comes 
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City Mae output of electri- ` 


They are 
an indication that in manpower 
and. economic potential the two 
blocs: are drawing increasingly 
closer, whereas the economically 
under-developed and non-bloc 
countries, which constitute the 
majority of mankind, lag far 
behind in economic potential. 
Such’ comparisons are the 
basis of the political philosophy 
of “competitive coexistence,” 
whose basic idea may be ex- 
plained briefly as follows: 
Atomic war is not a solution, 
as it leads to mutual> annihila- 
tion. Accordingly, it is neces- 
sary to reach agreement on the 
status quo in all the spheres 
in which a possible conflict 
might. lead to an atomic war. 
At the same time an agreement 
which provides for “free com- 
petition between the two’ sys- 
tems” in “no, man’s land,” that 
in. the economically under- 
developed countries, should be 
reached. This competition 
should primarily be- economic, 
but later also ideological in 
character. The winner in ‘this 
competition will tip. the balance 


is, 


of. forces between. the two blocs: 


decisively in his favour and— 
though this” philosophy“ does: not 
sayi so openly—the- world: will 


be: his. ereen - ; ; 
At first sight, such a polfey 
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might seem only profitable to 
the economically — under-deve- 
loped countries. Duobus Titi- 
gantibus tertius gaudens! 
Wherever there is competition, 
however, there is also the ques- 
tion of how and by what means 
its outcome will be measured. 
Will the measure be the rate of 
economic development of the 
under-developed countries? Or 
the increase in per capita In- 
come in these countries? or 
perhaps the achieved level of in- 
dustrialization? The protagon- 
ists of this philosophy are not 
Specific on these points. They 
do however state clearly that 
the instruments of economic aid 
to the economically under-deve- 
loped countries should be bilate- 
ral or, in other words, that hoth 
economic blocs or, as they put 
it, economic “systems” should 
organise their own instruments 
for aiding the economically 
under-developed’ countries: They 
are: resolutely against the- wish 
of the economically under-deve- 
loped countries. to receive this 
aid primarily through the Uni- 
ted Nations, in which not only 
must the interests of both blocs 
be co-ordinated, but those of 
the economically under-deve- 
loped countries themselves must 
inevitably be taken into account 
on the basis of equality. If the 
competition is to be judged ac- 
cording. to who helps these 
countries: to a greater: degree 


and more’ unselfishly, why 
should the United Nations be 
by-passed ? s 


In the first place because: the 
philosophy of “competitive: co- 
existence” is still permeated by 
the theory that aid -should be 
used.to win political. friends 
and allies. Experience of the 
past ten years might have 
given a convincing proof—to” the 
one and the other bloc alike— 
that the friendship’ and indepen: 
dence of the economically under- 
developed countries-are not 
sale. Bilateral programm 
having: been put into ] 
by a large number of 
and administrative 
“missionaries of thi 
have: frequently resulted- in. th 
revolt. of the masses, and ni 
in: the- consolidation of fri 
aphipys se <5 = ; 
Because: the: 

“eompetititve: co-existence 
- still: permeated with’ the: 


that aid should serve to 
Strengthen the economic insti- 
tutions which will organically 
link the recipient country with 
the “world market,” that is. the 
world economic system. While 
one side insists that aid to eco- 
nomically under-developed coun- 
tries should create a “favour- 
able climate” for private invest- 
ment and the functioning of the 
private enterprise system in 
them, the other insists that 
economic aid should strengthen 
the “State sector” in the econo- 
mies of the under-developed 
countries. They try to present 
the competition as a struggle 
between the “private” and the 
“public’—that is the State sec- 
tor—in economically under- 
developed countries, instead of 
the two systems proving on their 
own grounds what rate of pro- 
ductivity they can achieve. 


Because the philosophy of 
“competitive coexistence” still 
claims that economic competi- 
tion between the “two sys- 
tems” in the economically under- 
developed countries should lead 
to such a tipping of world 
halance as would make it pos- 
sible for one side to win. With 
this, however, the entire philo- 
sophy becomes contradictory. 
The basic evil does not lie in 
the existence of hydrogen 
bombs, but in the policy which 
leads towards their possible 
use. And what will be the re- 
sult if an attempt is made to 
pursue the same policy by new 
means? À 


I£ the philosophy of “compe- 
titive coexistence”. is to be 
turned into a new world-wide 
„policy, obviously it will not 
_ bring about a permanent lessen- 
ing of the threat of war in the 
world, What then? 


_ The philosophy of “competi- 
tive coexistence” ds evidently 
only a variant of the theory of 
coexistence of blocs. An analy- 
$ of this philosophy reveals 


vious solution 
ut exception 


of the present. 
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the denunciation of any domli- 
nation, even of any attempt at 
domination over a smaller or 
weaker nation, The solution 
lies in the realization that the 
world will not be saved by divi- 
sion into “two systems” or ideo- 
logies, but only if all nations 
are allowed or enabled to deve- 
lop naturally towards such 
national institutions as best suit 
their peculiar conditions. The 
solution lies in the realization 
that every nation in 
the world will benefit 
if the economically under-deve- 
loped countries are helped to 
achieve more rapid economic 
development;- just as all of us 
benefit from peace, which is not 
a “bilateral” product, the whole 
mankind will benefit from help 
to the economically under-deve- 
loped countries, which would be 
a multilateral and universal 
product. 


Both systems will show their 
advantages to the under-deve- 
loped countries to the extent of 
their being capable of realizing 
the principle of active coexist- 
ence between nations and states, 
which recognizes the right of 
each country to equality and an 
independent life. 


Over 750 million peopie h 
freed themselves from the tole 
nial system, not in order to 
become involved in a differen 
“system,” but to win a free a 
independent life. The problem 
of the under-developed countries 
is the fundamental problem of 
our civilization. That is pre. 
cisely why we must settle it in 
keeping with the basic achieve- 
ments of civilization, and not 
turn it into a cause of new 
conflicts. 


The under-developed countries 
are nobody’s “small change” or 
“open hunting ground’. They 


have already proved their indi- . 


viduality. Today they are the 
backbone and the most ardent 
champions of the United Nations. 
It is there that they combine 
their forces, in the struggle for 
peace, equality and economic 
progress. Although these coun- 
tries are still under-developed 
economically, world policy must 
take into account their man- 
power and their moral and poll- 
tical strength. Thus there can 
be no status quo in the world 
today without them, or at their 
expense. 


Continued from Page 118 


‘other consumer goods pro- 


duction immediately. 

The budget is, in fact, a 
tricky one. There are not 
many commodities of poor 
man’s consumption that 
have been subjected to fresh 
taxation and yet, the most 
insidious and regressive 
forms of taxation, that is 
deficit financing, will be 
brought in full play during 
the coming year, on the 
crest. of the inflationary 
waves that sweep the coun- 
try today, The plea that 
the poor man also should 


‘share the cost of develop- 
ment is thus being used in 


a. perverted manner. The 
bulk of the Centre’s addi- 


tional tax of Rs. 975 crores 
has already been borne by 
the poorer classes. If it 15 
remembered that a multiple 
of each tax has bee? 
passed on to the consumes, 
the extent of hardship al- 
ready endured by the com 
mon people can be well 
imagined. 

The benefits of the Jast 
one decade of developmen 
have brought dividend 
mainly to the upper strata 
of the society. Increas? 
inflationary pressure ay 
year will further widen th 
disparities in income- us 
sure, this is not leading 
anywhere near the avow 
goal of socialism. 
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you: Why is our cooking ‘hot’? Because 
we like it that way, I suppose. 


ries 
or 
hey 
ndi- . 
‘the 
lent 
ons. 
bine 
for 
ymic 
uN- 
yped 
nust 
nan- 
poll- 
can 


orld 
heir 


WE: There are other reasons, too. People 
who know about food will tell you... 


NUTRITIONIST: A lot of what we like or 
don’t like in food is governed by factors thai 
would seem to have little to do with cook- 
ing. Climate, for instance. 


YOU: But what-does climate have to do 
with spices in our food ? 


= NUTRITIONIST: In hot countries like ours, 
food deteriorates faster on keeping. This is 
because the climate encourages bacterial and 
enzyme action in food. So, food goes bad 
quicker and more easily than in cooler climates. 
To check this, food has to be preserved—spices 
in food act as preservatives because, amongst 
other things, they check bacterial action. 


You: I didn’t know that... 


tend to stimulate the appetite—a very neces- 
sary thing in hot climates like ours. 


they make food taste! Imagine eating bland 
food without any spices at all. Awful! 


WE: This leads us to another point. It’s 
not just blandness that we dislike—it’s a lack 
of variety in flavours, whether or not the 
food is spiced, 


NUTRITIONIST: We cannot eat food that 

tastes the same, day after day. That’s why 

_ We vary our food. This helps us get the pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals and vita- 
5 mins that we need : 


All this is very well, 


ee 


NUTRITIONIST: And not just that. Spices 


YOU: A good thing, too. Look how good 


hardly seems to change sometimes, how- 


cooking methods: How we cook our food 
and what we use for cooking, 


WE: Take fats. They are essential for most 
cooking operations. A lot depends on the 
kind of fat you use... 


YOU: Well... but I don’t understand. 


WE: The point is, a fat can make or mar 
a meal. It can help bring out the natural 
flavour of food or impose its own taste. 
Therefore, the choice of a cooking fat is as 
important as the choice of the things it cooks. 


NUTRITIONIST: Besides, a good cooking 
fat adds extra food value to cooking. Essential 
Vitamins A and D, for instance. z 


WE: That brings us to DALDA Vanaspati, 
which meets all the requirements of an ideal 
cooking fat. 


YOU: Surely, one only uses DALDA for frying. 


“we: That is needlessly restricting its use. 
DALDA is good for all cooking. It helps bring 
out the natural flavour of food—and does 

not add its own. What’s more, it contains 

Vitamins A and D. Seven hundred Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin A and 56 I.U. of 
Vitamin D are added to every ounce. 


you: How do these vitamins help? 


WE: They don’t make any difference 

the taste of food, if that’s what you mea 

But they are essential for health. And Dé 
-comes to you in hygienically s 


‘Reformatories For Juvenile 
Delinquents In The USA 


By SHEELA SHARMA 


If such a social disease as juvenile delinquency is plotted on 
the map of the world. it would cover a very wide range of 
countries—countries as different in economic and social system 
as the U.S.A., the Western Europe, Soviet Russia, the African 
states and the Indian sub-continent. This delinquency (also 
called. teen-agers’ vice) is startlingly on the increase in the 
United States; in Great Britain, the problem of Teddy boys is a 
thorn in the flesh; the social-political directors in Soviet Russia 
are worried over the phenomena called stilyagi or play-boys and 
the gooligany or hooligans—both of which constitute the anti- 
social elements amongst the Soviet youth and, hence can no 
longer be ignored as ‘the relics of the past’, or as ‘the survivals 
of capitalism.’ in Asian and African states, lawlessness amongst 
the juveniles are recently on the increase, and the statesmen and 
thinkers, here, as in other parts of the world, are bewildered 
both as to their causes and remedies. Despite prosperity and 
rising economic standards and employment in the United States, 
despite the rebirth of European economy from the debris of 
war, the frequency rate of juvenile crimes there shows no mood 
of slowing down. In Soviet Russia, persistent press campaigns 
and ideological exhortations by both the statesmen and the 
Comsomol leaders have failed to deter the stilyagi and. gooligany 
from committing various offences against the law, morality and 
decency. About Africa, the U.N. experts have recently shown 
ai correlation between fhe process of urbanization and the growth 
of juvenile delinquency. In India and Pakistan, the post-parti- 
tion growth of population in such cities as Calcutta, Bombay, 
New Delhi and Karachi, has given the problem of youthful 
offence such a size and quality that it is neither possible nor 
desirable that the problem should be bypassed by the social 
Scientists and the Governments. 

: Some say that juvenile delinquency is the symptom of our 
POH =-8 reflection of falling moral standard throughout the 
~ world. Some trace it back to local conditions; some, belonging 
to Freudian school, 
ee Men cet the back of it. Whatever might be the 
Serent T ae ier 3 Toe pono real and the 
“own ways, ying to solve it in their 
rein, pace writer throws light on the problem. and 
5 eing tackled in the United States. 


—Editor. 


y TE OUGH teen-age crime has matories i 
me x es is t = 
A been spreading all is to revealto the 


b over delinquent teen-agers, who have 
ee on an alarming taken to crime, that there are 
ae i i ik most rampant better and healthier activities 

its ensely populated before them — advantageous 


ities. This is partly because 
an increase in the city-popula- 
elps creation“. of slums 
“provide greater opportu- 


both to society and to them- 
selves—where their personali- 
ties can find better and nobler 
expression, Reformatories try 
to Maintain an atmosphere 
which should prevent the delin- 
quents from thinking about 
irresponsible acts and help 
_ them grow as responsible citi- 
zens. Besides; in a reformatory, 
the “dread” of the jail house is 
there without actually thrust- 
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„Serious violation 2 
‘and no one is allowed to remal) 


opine that unresolved emotional conflicts in - 


ing them in a jail which 
convert people 
criminals. 

The reformatory I visi 
the U. S. A. aims at ref, 
youngsters. There were i 
surrounding walls or fencing 
around it. It was situated op 
a vast, open and uncircums. 
cribed field. I was a little sy. 
prised that there was not 
even a clearly defined boundary 
to-a reformatory holding crimi. 
nal delinquents. ‘The 


7 of 
into hardene a 


ted in 
ormin 


y reason 
for it was made known to me 
later. The inmates strongly 


resented any obvious restriction 
to their freedom, They did not 
have respect for law. They 
never realized their responsi 
bilities, and confinement was 
unknown to them. They were 
made to believe that they could 
get away whenever they felt 
like it, but if they 
to escape, (although some of 
them did, and still do) they 
were handed over to the autho: 
rities. 

From this eagerness to es- 
cape, the authorities can judge 
the degree of delinquency and 
the nature of a certain indivi 
dual, while; at the same time 
they are enabled to spot the 
occupants who are sincerely 
eager to reform themselves. In 
the reformatory an. attempted 
escape is regarded as the most 
of its rules, 


who has attempted to escape 
thrice. Because, firstly, he 
would be a bad influence 
others who would be tempie 
to follow his example an 
secondly, this persistence tea 
fied to the degree of obsessio 
with crime. ‘sted 
The reformatory conah ; 
not of one building only bU a 
several structures. One sU 
structure held the officers 
second, slightly distant, was 
interview chamber where sas 
degree of delinquency — 


determined through viva; Sont | 


third, the delinquents 
constructive 

contained their 
ters; another 
yet another 
and so on. All 
ings; however, were 
on a higher level which Teh 
ed it easier for the gua” 
spot an’ escape if at 
by anybody. There was 


attempted ` 
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a ep et eet eer a a eee ae 


t FA watch of unobtrusive- 
= see which patrolled the re-a 
ory. 
in f tay ed delinquents E 
ing are first observed for a few 
no days. With the help of some’, 
ing trained students and officials , 
On their habits, tendencies, and 
found out. Thist 


Ey jour are 
Ur. DEA mainly through what 
not they express to their fellow in- 
ary mates and the love they show 
imi: for their near relatives. If any 
Son delinquent happened to have 
me pelonged to any school, his apti- 
gly tude for a certain thing is 
tion known, A thorough inspection 
noy is then made of his physical 
hey and mental conditions. After 
psi having studied all the data 
was thus gathered, an exhaustive 
vere {report is finally prepared. 
uld } When I reached the reforma- 
felt A tory an interview was in pre- 
ted gress. A large seating room 
> of had been constructed with the 
hey help of thick bamboos. It was 
tho: quite different from most of 

the Indian drawing rooms. It 

i was. large and simply furnish- 
ae ed and had an attraction of its 
aivi own without any embellish- 
nt ments to recommend it. The 
Bex entrance was different from 
at ae exit to prevent any meet- 
E ng between the person leaving 
pted a the one entering. Before 
nost the interview itself, however, 
as, oa degree -of the juvenile’s 
nail eons is already deter- 
cape ae through earlier reports, 

he cant z the basis of these re- 

on sane wi treatment that would 
pted cle ae delinquent best is deci- 
and, a Is only after all this has 
testi- R &one through that the in- 
ssion ew itself takes place. 

ma Vas a lad seated in.the 

isted EN Of the semi-circle when 
at of Bees: Although answering 
such Was o With great caution it 
E a S clear that he ill-at- 
>} ĉase and é was ill-a 
g the Was nervous. When he 
, the ever asked if he was 
was he minded of his mother, 
in 4 ig Pont his head and 
arnt s Bucs became bedewed. 
yurti that ts then assured him 
qual’ Self pee would behave him- 
jumi l and would learn some 


Uses, 
ba ul tr 


i ck to ae he would be sent 
pui! boy's e Ms mother. At this the 
nate? after -<€ brightened up and 
ndet he moe them assurance 
d va tears “ft with suppressed 
Bei e MEE prount who 

o cal nex ot 
as he wasn the 
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third ‘degree, who are 
mitted into refeimiatotee oe 
ís because a reformatory can: 
not b® expected to do such 
hardened delinquents any goad 
wma Perana love or considera: 
y near relative what- 
Soever and who cannot be 
made ‘to learn anything cons: 
tructive. This particular deji. 
nquent had tried to run away 
several times and had tried ta 
convert others to his own way 
of thinking. The school where 
these delinquents were made to 
learn constructive trade was 
situated in.a big building with 
facilities for learning electrical 
mechanics, leather work, car- 
pentry, washing (laundry was 
entrusted mostly to negroes), 
and arrangements were alse 
there for learning mechanical 
engineering on a large _ scale. 
These delinquents, however, 
were quicker to learn trades of 
the hand than those of the head. 
Most of them became experts 
in a short time and were earn- 
ing through jobs the authorities 
had helped them in securing. 
The facilities for residential] 
accommodation were the same 
for all. There was a big room 
below which had individual 
lockers where the boys could 
keep their-personal, possessions 
which sometimes would be no 
more than a pack of cards or a 
harmonica. There was also 4 
large room on the top where the 
beds were arranged as in hospl- 
tals and there were chairs and 
a desk placed at one end of the 
dormitory for a person who 
would pay a visit to the bed 


every half-hour at night. There 


were large windows for pur- 
poses of ventilation but I can- 
not recollect it if they were 
barred. 

The lavatories and the bath- 
rooms were situated down- 
stairs and they -were inspected 
at frequent intervals, but — the 
fact that there was no partition 
between their ens ang 

used me no 

bathrooms cta S 
taken that the inmates of the 
reformatory -do all things col- 
Jectively. 

reatly impressed by 
fie weangements made for food 
and by the medical facilities. 
Boys formed a queue and were 
served boi 


VIGIL 


led vegetables and 


meat with a few slices of bread 
which they were required to 
eat at the tables on which were 
placed jugs containing fruit 
juice or ‘punch’ as it is known 
there. The Sanatorium, how- 
ever, was the most impressive 
and was a hospital in itself, It 
even had an operation-theatre 


of its own. Sick boys were 
piaced in small rooms. I was 
ushered into one such room 


which was occupied, and when 
to humour the occupant (a 
small kid) I told him that I had 
come all the way from-India tu 
visit him at the news of his ill- 
ness, he registered a blank 
expression. Then he was asked 
if he had ever heard of India, 
and nodding weakly in the 
affirmative he stated with the 
utmost composure that he þe- 
lieved it was somewhere near 
Syria. 

The reformatory I had visit- 
ed was pleasing and satisfying 
in all respects. For sometime I 
imagined that America had re- 
formatories which were all of 
the same type. However, I was 
mistaken. There are some re- 
formatories there, especially 
those meant for girls, where the 
inmates are more steeped in 
sin and indecency when they 
leave than when they enter it 
(and in this rspect a compari- 
son with Indian ‘reformatories’ 7 
and hostels ‘wouid not be 
inept). We -did not get any 
opportunity to visit a reforma- 
tory of this kind. 


To prevent juvenile delin- 
quency from spreading any fur- 
ther a new method has been 
improvised in America by which- 
paid officials kesp areas of the 
city under observation ‘and 
observe such households as 
may be under an economice 
pressure or else in need of 
other requirements. The beha- 
viour of parents is’ secretly ~ 
observed, and if they find any — 
adolescent misbehaving ith 
due to his own inclinations or — 
due to the bad example or 
treatment of his parents, he is 
immediately reported to higher 
authorities who act as they 
think proper. Sometimes bo: 
are transferred to outsidi 
schools. Special care is taki 
to help families in financ 
strains though it is done secret- 


ly. es Dj Fee 


l 
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How Asia May Be A Fit Constituent 
_. Of World Federation 


By SANJIB CHAUDHURI 


PASTA is the greatest and most 

populated continent of the 
world. She contains more 
than half the citizens o a 
Her natural resources and raw 
materials are vaster than those 
of any other continental unit 
of the earth, To be a fit 
constituent of the World Fede- 
ration to come, she requires 
education of her people, deve- 
lopment of her industries and 
a stable currency system of 
her own as well as the absolute 
independence of each of the 
National Units comprising her- 
self. 

Asia has some 19 National 
Units within her boundaries. 
These are Japan, China, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indo-China. 
Burma, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Persia. 
Saudi Arabia, Korea, Formosa. 
Philippines and a few smaller 
units. Some of them are 
fully independent; some are 
still under foreign domination, 
economic, political, diplomatic 
or otherwise. The National 
Units of Asia are not on the 
same level in living standard. 
in literacy, in industrial rc- 
sources as the Units of Europe. 
They are less free, less provided 
for and less educated with the 
exception only of Japan, The 
weak, to be strong, must unite. 
It is, therefore, imperative that 
the Asian National Units 
should meet on a common plat- 
form of politics, economics and 
diplomacy to make Asia a fit 
constituent in the World Fede- 


ration which is already in 
sight. Mere division into 
geographical blocs is not 


enough for such a consumma- 

tion. 5 fee i AL 
COMMON PLATFORM 

w can the Asian National 


its create this common plat- 
; The way has been 


ictim of the : 
be an Asian Council 


for World Federation as fox- 
mally resolved in the Congress. 
Let the representative of all 
the national units of Asia meet 
in a capital of Asia and ler 
this centre be New Delhi, the 
sacred place where Mahatma 
Gandhi sacrificed his life for 
the ideal of Peace. This 
meeting can be easily convened 
in these days when all the 
principal cities of Asia are so 
closely connected by Air Lines. 
Only the several national gov- 
ernments of Asia must realise 
how important it is for Asia 
to meet and what good such a 
combination will bring to each 
national unit of Asia apart 
from the great good which we 
all hopefully await, namely, a 
complete federation of all the 
national units of the World. 


BENEFITS OF FEDERATION 


Let us enumerate the bene 
fits of such a Federation of the 
Asian Nations. I mentioned 
some of them in course of my 
speech from the Chair on 4th 
November, 1952, at the Hiro 
shima Congress. History of 
nations indubitably proves that 
nations have grown to their 
present stature by aggregation 
of smaller ruling units and 
have profited by such aggrega 
tion both in the matters of 
defence and in matters of deve- 
lopment. At this point of 
time in the history of the 
world, the Asian peoples cons 
tituting more ‘that half thè 
present population of the world 
may profitably aggregate for 
common economic, political and 
diplomatic ends. 
summation is demanded by the 
time spirit and is undoubtedly 
called for. It may yield the 
following results: 

Firstly, it will reduce the 
foreign domination in Units 
like Pakistan, Formosa, Korea, 
Malaya, Indo-China and Singa 
pore to its minimum. 

Secondly, it will modulate the 
foreign exploitation of the re 
sources of the different nation- 
al Units of Asia like Burma, 
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China, Persia and India, whi 
has not unoften been a subjes 
matter of dissension betwen 
the greater nations of ae 
world, he 
Thirdly, it will reduce th 
superiority complex . of the 
Western Nations born 
colour and race. z 
Fourthly, it will wipe out th 
tyranny of the dollar and the 
sterling in the field of worg 
economics, which is  sapping 
most unfairly, the vitals of the 
industries of Asia and retard. 
ing the rise in the standard of 
living of the Asian people. 
Fifthly, it will save the Asian 
people from being victims of 
atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, 
missile and 
They will no more be pawns in 
the hazardous games of the 
greater and stronger powers 
of. national units of the other 
continents of the world. 


UTS CONSTITUTION 


Who will convene this Coun- 
cil of Asia? What will be its 
constitution? Where will it 
sit and what will be its - pro 
gramme of work? ‘These 
questions are important but 
they are not much difficult to 
answer. Let us answer them 
serially: 

(i) Any head of any National 
Unit of Asia may convene the 
first Council of Asia. India 18 
believed to be most eager for 
World Peace and World Fede: 
ration. It is best that the Pre- 
sident of the Indian Union W 0 
is a wellknown disciple © 
Mahatma Gandhi should con: 


(ii) The constitution 0 
Asian ‘Council should be 5! 
at its commencement. It shou" 
ignore population and 
of the different nation a 
Each National Unit should h2 i 
two to five members on the 
Council nominated PY ine 
speaker or President © init 
Central Parliament of | e on 
as resolved in the Asian eld 
gress for World Federation peli 
at Hiroshima in ovem 
1952. id 

(iii) The Council shou 
first at New Delhi, the ood 
Peking and then in TOKY, sja 
then in other capitals of pe 
The initial momentum ious 
had only from these POF ices 
and rich cities. The exp 


sit 
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2 i aid by the city 
- E should a is held. It may here be 
he dentally mentioned that 
a expenses are not likely 
he H e nigh and the City Cor- 
the oration of Hiroshima paid one 
of Hrd of the expenses of the 
J Asian Congress held there in 
the November last. 
m PROGRAMME OF WORK 
ng, The programme of work may 
the be as follows : 
rd. (i) How best to pave the 
of way for World Federation. 


(ii) How best to foster closer 
unity among the national units 
of Asia by treatics or pacts or, 
if necessary, by an agreed 
CONSTITUTION in the man- 
ner of the one drawn up by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation called NATO. 

(iii) How best to pave the 
way for One Currency in Asia 
fittingly adjusted to the dollar 
and the sterling. 

(iv) How best to avoid 
Foreign Domination within the 
continent of Asia, no matter 
whether the domination is poli 
tical, economic or diplomatic. 

(v) How best to non-co: 
Operate non-violently in the 
Gandhian; method with any 
non-Asian Nation or Power 
desiring war from its own 
Motive of revenge or domina 
tion or ideological competition. 
This will stand in the way of 
the so-called Middle East or 
a East Defence plans of some 
estern nations which are 
3 und to involve Asian Nations 
cone their will into the wars 
of th GIS for specific objects 
A own and cause havoc 
oa aS ane Asian population, 

à ike those in Hiroshima, 

Sasaki and Korea. 


oa prinston Churchill rightly 
will n at a World War now 
the wee benefit any nation of 
aes We agree. If U.S.A. 
War wwe thinks that such a 
will benefit any of them 
Sadly © „Ideology, they are 
Will mistaken, At any rate it 
tiSky, aost harmful, most 
any es most hazardous. for 
any on of Asia to take part 
“Athilate Such war, It may an 
tity as its very national iden- 
“Gone Re last World. War has 
r he Germans. As we 
cady stated National 
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the Budget 

for 1960-61, the Finance 
Minister placed. the revised 
estimates of the current year 
in respect of revenue and 
expenditure met from revenue 
at Rs, 838.66 crores and 
Rs. 854,05 crores respectively. 
The revenue would thus 
improve by Rs. 58.56 crores 
over the original budget 
estimates, whereas, for the 
expenditure, there would be an 
increase of Rs. 14.87 crores. 
Pe? The deficit on revenue account 
t would therefore be reduced 
from Rs. 59.08 crores- to 
Rs. 15.39 crores. 


K 
H RESENTING 


This betterment of the 
revenue position is due 
mainly to the rising receipts 
under Customs and Union 


Excises in the current year. 
The yields under Customs and 
Union Excises are estimated 
to have risen by Rs 27.28 
crores and Rs. 26.50 crores 
respectively to Rs. 160 
crores and Rs. 350.82 crores. 
The revenue from Income Tax 
including Corporation Tax 
is likely to rise by Rs. 5 
crores more, while the yield 
from Wealth Tax, Expendi- 
ture Tax ,and Gift Tax 
ie _ taken together will be less by 
esse 3 Rs, 1.6 crores. The surcharge 
on iron and steel (which is 
transferred to the Iron and 
Steel Equalisation Fund) is 
EEN to peel Rs. 9 crores 
ore while grants under 
PL 480 will be Rs. 18 crores 
less. The general increase in 
production as well as enhanced 
duty on mineral oils are also 
“Important factors in the higher 
fenue receipts this year. 
e revised estimates for 
il enditure (Rs. 610.35 
es) and Defence expendi- 
243,70 crores) show 
f Rs. 13.85 crores 
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The main heads of Civil 
expenditure to which the in- 
crease is largely due are: Debt 
services on external loans, 
transfer to the Iron and Steel 


Equalisation Fund of the 
surcharge on iron and_ steel, 
expenditure on displaced per- 


sons, payment of States’ share 
of the Union Excise duties, 
and grants to the States to 
compensate the loss of the 
share of Income Tax due to 
changes in Company taxation. 
As a partial offset to this 
increase there has been, on 


the other hand, a drop of 
Rs. 13 crores in the grants 
under P. L. 480 to be trans- 
ferred to the Special 
Development Fund. Under 
Defence expenditure, the Air 
Force budget would rise by 
Rs. 6 crores in the revised 


estimate; this increase would 
be largely offset by reduction 
in the expenditure for Navy 
and in “non-effective” charges. 

In this connection, the 
Finance Minister has reminded 
the House that the recommen- 
dations of the Central’ Pay 
Commission accepted by the 
Government take effect from 
July 1, 1959, but no provision 
for this expenditure is 
being . made in the revised 
estimates for the current year 
and, as a result, more than a 
year’s provision has been made 
in the budget for 1960-61. 

He then enumerated the 
activities of several bodies 
whose purpose is to keep 
vigilance on the growth of 
expenditure and, hence, to 
effect economy consistent with 
efficiency. In the connection, 
he also referred to the ban 
imposed by the Government 
(for one year) on the creation 
of fresh posts and the filling 
up of vacant posts, unless they 
are related to the Plan or are 
required for security purposes. 
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Ad hoe cuts have also b 
made in the Provision au 
travelling allowances, for 


BUDGET FOR 1960-61 


At the existing basis 
taxation, the estimates fas 
1960-61 revenue account ] 


are; 
Crores; 
crores, 
there. 
Under 


Revenue—Rs. 896.45 
Expenditure—Rs. 980.35 
The revenue deficit is, 
fore, Rs. 83.90 crores, 
Union _Excise duties, Income 
Tax and Corporation Tax 3 
major increase in receipts over 
the revised estimates is antici- 
pated. (Estimated increase in 
receipts: Union Excise duties— 
Rs. 8.09 crores; Income Tax 
and Corporation Tax—Rs. 10 
crores.) Revenue from Wealth 
Tax will decline by Rs. 5 
crores. Other sources which are 
expected to yield more are: 
Sale proceeds on opium and in- 
terest receipts. The surcharge 
on iron and steel and the grant 
from PL 480 will increase by 
Rs. 7. crores and Rs. 8 crores 
respectively. But this increase 
is likely to be partly offset by 
a drop of Rs. 4 crores in! the 
contribution from the Post and 
Telegraphs. The share of In 
come Tax payable to the States 
next year shows a decrease of 
Rs. 27.26 crores as a result of 
the merger of company Income 
Tax in Corporation Tax. 


The Civil expenditure na 
year is estimated at Rs. 708.0 


crores—an increase of B 
97.74 crores over the revissa 
estimates. The expenditul 


on Defence services is estima! 
ed at Rs. 272.26 crores, showing 
an increase of Rs. 28.56 Crore 
over the revised estimates. 


c 
total expenditure would tnus h 


; ti 
increase over the revised ° 


mate—Rs. 126.30 crores. 


The items which constitut® 
the major sources of the en bn 
ted rise in Civil di 

next year are shown of it: 
(along with the amounts 948 
crease): Debt services RS gial 
crores; Development and Sei 
services—Rs. 27 crores gpd 
charge on iron and steel g, 15 
grants under PL. Ast t0 
crores; Ad hoc grants. em 
the States (to compensate a of 


: e 
for the loss in their ai anyones Ay 


Income Tax)— Rs. 
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efence Sea m 
ecount for Rs. 26.75 
army Me. The Navy esti- 
ro to rise by Rs. 3.46 
the “non-effective” 
py Rs. 1.29 crores. The 
ror the Air Force 
pe lower by Rs. 2.94 
The estimates for 
services have been pre- 
background 
to India's 


efence 
etl against the 
of external threats 
porders and it is due to the 


increased commitments in this 
regard that the expenditure on 
Defence will have to go up 


next year. 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
The current years capital 


outlay, amounting toes: 
420.14 crores, has been reduced 
to Rs. 362.85 crores as per re- 
vised estimate. The decrease 
(Rs. 57. 29 crores) is due main- 
ly to two factors: The Railways 


are likely to spend Rs 36.78 
crores less than the original 
estimate (Rs. 121.81 crores) 


and there would be a fall of Rs. 
21.01 crores in the net expendi- 
ture on the purchase of food- 
grains, 


The provision for 1960-61 
Stands at Rs. 370.84 crores 
which exceeds the revised 
estimate by Rs. 7.99 crores. 


This increase reflects the addi- 


tional allotments to fulfil 
the Plan targets in the last 
Year of the Plan. On industrial 
development, the Railways, 
Post & Telegraphs, food trans- 
actions, the estimates of in- 
‘rease over the current year are 
a 30.56 crores, Rs. 35.78 cro- 
z ' Rs. 3.60 crores, Rs. 19.14 
Tores respectively. 


a a addition, loans, amounting 
cin = 283.18 crores this year 
will ve 331.51 crores next year. 
Other ranted to the States. 
trusts Parties, including Port 
oratio Government-owned Cor- 
ents ns, and foreign Govern: 
amount: will receive loans 
this Gate to Rs. 221.74 crores 
Next Veat and Rs. 176.74 crores 


PLAN OUTLAY. 


» a total provision 
tes “in th Crores—Rs,. 173 cro- 
Rg, 716 € revenue budget and 

= Crores in the capital 


at 
“day, March 5, 1960 
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budget—has been made. Out of 
this, Rs. 239 crores will be made 
over to the States, In addition, 
the amounts the States and 
the Railways would have to 
spend out of own resources are 
Rs. 251 crores and Rs. 34 crores 
respectively. The total Plan 
outlay in the last year of the 
Plan will, however, amount to 
Rs. 1.174 crores (including in- 
terest on loans on river Valley 
projects, etc). 


The actual outlay in the pub: 
lic sector, after allowing for 
the usual shortfall in expendi- 
ture, will be about Rs. 4,600 
crores over the five-year period 
of the Second Plan. Investment 
in the organised private sector 
may reach, or even exceed, the 
Plan target. 


BORROWING PROGRAMME 


The Finance Minister then 
told the House about how the 
borrowing programme envisag: 
ed in the budget had been a 
success. He took the credit for 
a market loan of Rs. 225 cro- 
res—the actual receipts amoun- 
ted to Rs. 229 crores. Two loans 
were floated in July, 1959. Con- 
version facilities were offered 
to the holders of two other 
loans which were due for re- 
payment during the year. The 
total subscription to these 
loans amounted to Rs. 184 cro: 
res, of:which Rs. 82 crores 
came by way of conversion. 
The Government have decided 
to issue prize bonds which 
would be placed on sale _from 
April next. The bonds will not 
carry interest and will be re: 
paid after five years. 


SMALL SAVINGS 


Civ ote pe Í 
“Tn recent years, the achieve: 
ments on this front have, on 


. the whole, shown steady results. 


collections of Rs, 78 
ia 1958-59 were the 
highest reached so far. They 
are expected to reach Rs. 32 
crores this year against the 
budget estimate of Rs. 85 cro: 
res. But this is still far below 
the average of Rs. 100 crores a 
year envisaged in the Plan. The 
Finance Minister then appealed 
to the people at large to make 
the small savings movement a 
success and then expiated on 
the steps taken by the Govern- 


ment to popularise the move- 
ment, 
OVERALL BUDGETARY 


POSITION 


Rt the existing level of taxa- 
tion, there will be a revenue 
deficit of Rs. 83.90 crores. Capi- 
tal outlay will amount to Res. 
371 crores; loans to States and 
others to Rs. 513 crores and 
debt repayments to Rs. 140 
crores. This total disbursement 
of Rs. 1,126 crores will be 
largely covered in this way: 
market, borrowing—Rs. 250 cro- 
res; small savings—Rs. 90 cro- , 
res; foreign assistanee—Rs, 


. 362 crores; loan recoveries—Rs. 


128 crores; miscellaneous 
receipts—Rs. 119 crores. The 
overall deficit will, therefore, 
be Rs. 177 crores. 


NEW TAXES 


The Finance Ministeps then 
announced a number of addi- 
tional taxes, but their total 
yield. will be only Rs. 23.53 cro- 
res, The revenue deficit of Rs. 
83.90 crores will--be thus re- 
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duced to Rs. 60.37 crores and 
the overall deficit from Rs. 177 
erores to Rs. 153 crores. The 
overall deficit (i.e., the extent of 
deficit financing) will be met 
by expansion of Treasury Bills. 
While proposing new taxation, 
the Finance Minister mentioned 
eight new excises on aluminium, 
cycle parts, internal combus- 
tion engines, electric motors, 
exposed cinematograph films, 
tinplate, pig iron and silk fab- 
rics, and an increase in Cus- 
toms duty on alcoholic liquors, 
besides adjusting excise and 


_ Customs duties on several other 


items. He maintained personal 

and corporate taxation on 

existing levels. 
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NEWS THAT MAY 
COUNT 


KOSI BARRAGE 


The construction of the Kosi 
barrage is ahead of schedule. 
The target for completing the 
barrage is May 1962. Tie is 
possible that the barrage would 
be compteted earlier than the 
target date. With the concur- 
rence of the Governments of 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, 81 
hydrological and meteorological 
stations have been set up in 
these countries by the Govern- 
ment of India for the planning 
of flood control works. The 
largest number of 58 stations is 
in Nepal followed by 25 in 
Bhutan, 


C. D. PROGRAMME 


The Government of India 
have decided to stick to the 
original -target of covering the 
whole country under the com- 
munity development programme 
by 1963. The suggestion of the 
United Nations Mission on com- 
munity development for stag- 
gering the programme has been 
rejected, : 


SERVICE CO-OPERATIVES 


More than 28,000 service co- 
operative societies would be set 
up in the country during 1960- 
61. Of these, a little under 
10,000 would be newly-started 
while the rest would be formed 
by reorganising the existing so- 
cieties, : 


ATOMIC REACTOR 


Canada-India Atomic Re- 
actor would be commissioned 


in May or June this year. The 
purpose of the Reactor is re- 
search in neutron physics and 


engineering, and the production 
oí isotopes for use in agricul- 
ture, industry, medicine and 
research, 

_ The Government is examin- 
ing the feasibility of construc- 
ting, smaller atomic power sta- 
tions in areas remote from coal 
fields, such as Rajasthan, 


MONAZITE SAND 


à Monazite sand has been found 
in the coastal districts of Orissa. 
The monazite would be utilised 
for extraction of rare-earths, 
thorium and uranium. 


DANDAKARANYA 


In the _Dandakaranya 
about 3,000 acres of land 
been fully reclaimed, the 


area, 
has 
rest 


is in the process of being re-“ 
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claimed. So far over 1,209 g 
placed families have dis. 
brought to._the area an been 
being provided with work are 
accommodation at differ 
work centres, About 2,009 Tent 
jfamiles are proposed to more 
moved to the area Within 4 e 
next two or three months he 
of the reclaimed land, 25 Out 
cent is to be reserved for net 
vasis, i 


STEEL PLANTS 

The planning of the expan 
sion of the steel works in Rows 
kela, Bhilai and Durgapur ha 
been taken in hand, 

The output of pig iron ; 
Rourkela and Bhilai ates era 
of December was respective- 
ly 1,73,019 metric tons and 
3,21,049 metric tons, The guar- 
anteed output has been achiey- 
ed in Bhilai during 'the period, 


Continued From Page 129 


non-co-operation is as much a 
possible proposition as indivi 
dual non-co-operation. The 
Asians in a body may non 
co-operate with. any war 
brought about at any time by 
the enmity between Russia 
and U.S.A. : 

If the National Units of Asia 
thud create a platfornr for co 
operation on a higher plane for 
their own existence, own deve: 
lopment, own progress in the 
living standard with the co: 
operation particularly of Japan 
which from the industrial point 
of view is the pride of Asia 
the political troubles in Laos, 
Malaya and Indo-China will 
gradually disappear, 
Korean. and the Formosan 
tangles: will appear on ie 
bolder relief as not i es, 
interest of Asia or any Pa 
cular national unit of Asia a 
war-intending National of os 
continents will hesitate fat 
halt, the tyranny of the do! fal 
and sterling will be a mā 
of the past and the a to 
dispute will be reducer s 
smoke. Asia will stand en rent 
a fit and worthy consti Jera 
for the great World F 
tion to come. Let the. * o 
of Asia stand on the tic 
and co-operate for this gig 


consummation. Such | 41 
operation, if history of) intel 
_tion of human groups nnol 


# the world is Conner at a 
and will not be in vail 
"this is our WORD TO * 
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SOME OPINIONS :— 


“The book is excellent. It is a great credit to Indian 


scholarship”. Dr. Taraknath Das (New York). 


“I have read the book and think it is excellent as an 
historical survey and analysis”. Mr. Klaus Knorr—Rev‘ew 


Article Editor, World Politics, New Jersey (U.S.A.) 


“The book may be said to be the current history of world 
politics after the release of atomic energy”. The T'mes of 


India (Bombay). 
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“Comprehensive and well-documented, ‘he book covers the 
vast field of nuclear politics with admirable precision and 


| 

| 

H 

i 

accuracy.” Thought (Delhi). | 
“ (Prof. Dhar) jots down h's details like a Thucydides... . A | 
| 


book of rousing interest which must have many readers”, . 


Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta). 
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The Author, 
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“mend their ways when they can easily fling the retort to our 


Universities In The Dock i 


JE question of corruption in almost every field of life in 
! India today has been a matter of frequent discussion in 
the press and platform for the last few months. From the 
petty officials to the politicians ‘in high places’ and from the 
administrators to the shop- -keepers, very few people appear 
to have remained immune from the contagion, till the average 
citizen is groaning under the virulence of it. But the most 
disquieting feature in this diseased atmosphere is the attack 
of the canker on the very citadels of learning from where it 
must be.gradually spreading lower down to the educational 
institutions and the student population. And that will mean 
the ultimate death of the nation itself. 


Indiscipline among students has been discussed threadbare 
in the many convocation addresses of the season and in news- 
paper editorials and correspondence; lack of healthy examples 
before them to stem the tide has been emphasised; and, most 
of all, the resistance of our Prime Minister to any kind of 
enquiry by impartial Tribunals even in specific cases offered 
to be produced by eminent men have only deepened popular 
suspicion that something must have been stinkingly rotten in 
the ‘State of Denmark’. Even such big events as the Chinese 
aggression or busy items as the Budget in Parliament have 
not been able to still the voice of protest with which the 
country is loud. And now at last come the revelations 
regarding the serious mal-practices in the Aligarh Muslim 
University showing that quite a few skeletons are hidden In 
the cup-board of that seat of learning. The rottenness is 
alleged to be even worse than in Banaras, not to speak of 
Lucknow or Assam. The stink becomes unbearable when the 
same reluctance to enquiry is shown by the men in the highest 


places. 


RITA SH 


ae 


The question is now irrepressible—with what face can we 
offer advice and. make patronising speeches to the students to 


face—Physician, heal thyself. It appears that at long last 
authorities are being hoist in own petard; and the more they 
raise their hands in holy horror against such ‘irresponsible’ 
talks of corruption and fight shy of enquiries, the more are 
people being convinced that the cloven foot is perhaps no 
confined to the foot-hills alone, but has gone up even to thi 


summit or very near to it. 


What, then, is to be done? ‘The meanness of t 
round and shouting—‘Et tu Deshmukh’—or throwing | the en’ ire 
onus of proving every charge on the complainants while the 
authorities will be non-co-operating is, to say the least, unfair 
to them as it is’ dishonourable for the non-co-operators and 
shielders of corruption. And when 
to be priests in the TER of Jearnin; j 


Mere ‘prestige’ is not 


force. 
going to be an effective shield 


for much longer and ‘Party’- 
-interests maintained at the 


cost of the country is not 
likely to help retain power 
by the same set of men for 
ever, The bona-fide of the 
Government of India and 
some of its Ministers—not ex- 
cluding, we are constrained to 
say, Pandit Nehru himself— 
in the cause of restoring 
purity in public life has 
already begun to be ques- 
tioned; and we hope our P.M. 
will rise to the height of the 
occasion and show the country 
again that he remains per- 
sonally the same unorthodox, 
bold and revolutionary ideal- 

ist that he has always been 
believed to be in moments of 
crisis. 


REVIVED MILITARISM 
IN EUROPE 


E disclosure that the 
Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (ie. West Germany) 
has been conducting secret 
negotiations with Spain to 
secure the establishment of 
military bases on Spanish 
territory has caused a great 

‘flurry among the Western 

_ Governments and the general 

_ public. The negotiations had 
been apparently going on for 

some time ‘and the members 

l of the North Atlantic Treaty 
; Organization (NATO) were 
_ fully aware of it. Col. Schme- 
duckle, a West German De- 
fence Ministry spokesman, 
e reiterating the official 
of actual negotiations 


in Spain, said in 
February 25 that 
8 every foreign 
en taken with 
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NATO. The British Foreign 
Secretary’s statement in the 
House of Commons also bears 
this out. Answering queries of 
an agitated House on February 
25—the same day on which 
the German spokesman was 
speaking—Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
said in a statement that he 
had heard of the “possibility 
of an agreement between the 
Federal Republic and Spain to 
have military facilities in 
Spanish territory” in January 
and that he had on that occa- 
sion advised the West German 
Government that it would be 
wiser for Germany to seek the 
required facilities in countries 
which were members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. The discomfiture of 
the Western Governments was 
due more to the suddenness of 
the leakage of the news to the 
public, who first came to know 
of it through a report in the 
New York Times trom its 
Paris correspondent, than to 
any genuine concern about the 
German move, 


„ The West German position 
is that Germany needs bases 
in foreign countries for mili- 
tary training and storage faci- 
lities. The division of the 
country has resulted in the 
shrinkage of German terri- 
tory; the presence ‘of large 
number of NATO troops has 
further restricted the scope for 
the utilisation of German 


territory for such purposes. | 


Apparently, the Western Gov- 
ernments concede the validity 
of this argument. Admiral 
Lauris Norstad, Su preme 
Allied Commander in Europe, 
for example, declared in 
Copenhagen: “SHAPE fully 
appreciated that to meet Ger- 
man requirements for space 


y $ VIGIL, 


for training and logistics To A 
sents a problem. Ea E b 
blem which we recognise p 
West Germany is restricted in p 
area.” France has, jn fat a 


offered West Germany the KC si 
of French territory as milita i 
bases. y J al 


What are, then, the reasons y 
for the furore? The simple in 
explanation is that people in al 


the Western European cow- di 
tries are not quite sure of fa 
German motives and ambi- | © 
tions. The West German} © 


Bundeswehr has increased ity W 
strength from 150.000 on m 
November 27, 1958 to 250,000 ) "€ 


and is armed with missiles f °% 
that could carry nuclear fire W 
into the Soviet Union or into th 
‘any other country in any C 
other direction lying within F 


comparable distance. An index b 
of the British disquiet ovet 
Dr. Adenaur’s policies is to be 
found in Miss Jennie Lees 
statement in the British House i 
of Commons in the second / 
week of February that the 
British people were “DoW 
faced with the same arroganti 
Herrenvolk in charge of West 
ern Germany’s destinies a m 


the days when Hitler wa 
; West G 
pav 


been interpreted to 
either that Germany WA 
strengthen her position 1 F 
NATO by getting = 

against which oppositio y 
extremely strong 2% 
within the West 
countries—into it, 
or that 


European Union ( 
many wants to avoi ents 
tion of its armam 
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ts of the WEU and thus 
producing those wea- 
hich it is at present not 
d to manufacture such 


agen 
pegin 
ons W: 
ermitte a $ 
, nuclear bombs, guided mis- 


ciles, warships, submarines, 
military aircraft and heavy 
artillery. 

The sharp reactions in the 
Western capitals—particularly 
jn London and Washington— 
are further explained by the 
discomfiture they will have to 
face from the Soviet criticism 
of the reported German- 
Spain rapprochement and 
which would undercut the 
moral position of the Western 
representatives at the forth- 
coming Summit Meeting at 
which they will be faced with 
the prospect of discussing dis- 
armament with one of their 
proteges actively pursuing the 
establishment of new military 
bases in foreign lands. 


There is little doubt that 
neutral opinion in all countries 
will be appalled by this evi- 
dence of the resurgence of 
Militarism in Western Europe 
though the blame does not 
entirely belong to West Ger- 
Many or to her Defence Mi- 
an The Western leader- 
at es up a pattern which 
Membe Y prompts the two 
a a of the alliance who 
ani ected to increase their 
R al military strength. 

ea it was indicated 
boni pen of a nuclear 
iblishme armany, it is the 
7 She mt of missile bases 

; ` Though for the time 
€rmany would not pro- 
Reccced With her efforts 

j a of the determined 

Tican opposition to 
oe it is difficult to see 

a an already partially 

Germany can be 
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‘SELLING THE GOVERN- 
MENT TO THE PUBLIC’ 


PROFESSOR Robson of the 

London School of Eco- 
nomics told a story to one of 
his classes on return from 
India after a lecturing visit. 
He met an officer of the Pub- 
lic Relations Department and, 
in the course of conversation, 
asked him what the functions 
of such Officers were. The 
reply was—‘to sell the Gov- 
ernment to the public’. The 
Professor, not perhaps used 
to this kind of imitation 
Americanism, made fun of it 
and remarked to his audi- 
ence: ‘ Is Government a com- 


held back from an independent 
political and military policy of 
her own. When other coun- 
tries are having their way in 
these matters, there is no 
earthly reason why they 
should object to Germany fol- 
lowing a similar course. In 
other words, the German, 
move only underlines the ex- 
treme vulnerability of the 
course of action that is being 
followed by the Western 
Powers_principally the U.S.A. 
Through their encouragement 
German militarism has attain- 
ed a stage where it is avowedly 
resistant to outside control. 
The danger inherent in allow- 
ing an indefinite continuation 
of such a state of affairs must 
be evident even to the com- 
mon minds though what the 
politicians really think is any- 


body’s guess. 
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modity to be sold to the 
public?’ One feels tempted 
to ask_what kind of private 
relationship and with whom 
that helped him land this 
prize post? 

Last week in Parliament. | 
some members raised the 
question of our Government’s 
failure to check the distribu- 
tion of Chinese propaganda 
material in India and abroad; 
but the question changed its 
course and_ diverted the 
attention of the M.P’s ta 
India’s failure in the sphere 
of Public Relations as a 
whole. The opinion in the 
country is almost unanimous 
that we could not ‘sell’ our 
case for Kashmir to the world 
outside, while Pakistan put 
up a much better show and 
succeeded for a long time in 
making the world believa 
that India was the aggressor. 
It was not all due to the poli- 
tical bias of certain powerful 
countries. An Italian friend 
of India wanted to know at 
the time why India should at 
all-be in Kashmir when the 
country was divided on the 
basis of Hindu and Moslem 
majority areas. He said that 
he had formed his ideas from 
Pak. publicity materials but 
could not get hold of any- 
thing that spoke for India. 


This is only typical. Our Goa  ~ 
vernment, of course, does not 


take any notice of such small” 
things being too heavily 
burdened with world-prob- 
lems; and, as it was revealed | 
in Parliament, the Minister 
concerned does not care even 
to attend the House when 


such subjects are discussed. - 
It is the Speaker of the House =~ 


who said it as a rebuke for 
the non-chalant attitude of 
the Minister and in words 
that could not be more harsh: 
Dr. Keskar was ‘one Minis- 
ter of all the Ministers who 
is rarely present? in Parlia- 
ment. He went so far as to 
add: “I am afraid our coun- 
try suffers for want of more 
publicity”. That it does is 
now an undeniable fact. But 
who cares? ‘When the cat is 
away the mice will play’— 
they say in England; and 
when our Minister himself is 
frequently away, his Public 
Relation Officers here will 


not only ‘sell the Govern- 
ment to the public’, their 
counter-parts in the Em- 


bassies will not hesitate to 
sell out the country in foreign 
lands, as the letter from Italy 
indicated. 


The reason is not far to 
seek. It is still news to our 
news-disseminating Ministry 
or the Public Service Com- 
missions that Public Rela- 
tions is a thing of far wider 
implication in these days 
than merely ‘selling the Gov- 
ernment to the public’, and is 
very much a specialised job 

-~ for which England, America 
and other important countries 
offer systematic training, 
theoretical and practical, in 
different kinds of standard 
institutions. And there is not 

the ghost of a chance for any 

-man to come within miles of 

i Public Relations, Publicity or 

Information activities with- 

-~ out a fairly strong back- 

_ ground of such training and 

the Specialised knowledge of 
its application. One has only 
fo look at any of the unceas- 
ing publicity and public rela- 
tions materials released in an 
less stream by the foreign 
sies in India — their 

d of writing, display, 

distribution—and 

ese with the 

mances of our 
G 
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country itself in India and 
abroad. The difference in the 
yery essentials of coverage 18 
so glaring that no excuse of 
comparative dearth of money 
can explain it. It iswesneer 
ignorance of the specialised 
methods, want of training 
and lack of imagination, with 
the general “Government 
servants” manner of doing 
things as it now prevails in 
the land. The inevitable has 
followed—they have not suc- 
ceeded even in their pro- 
fessed task of ‘selling the 
Government to the public’, as 
is evident from the widening 
cleavage between the two 
from day to day. It is a 
strange experience in a free 
and democratic country. 


WHERE PRIVATE RELA- 
TIONS FLOWER INTO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It could not perhaps be 
otherwise. It is said in India 
that he who failed to find a 
job elsewhere comes at last 
to be a teacher. In the same 
manner, whoever among the 
private relations of the 
V.LP.’s is found to be a mis- 
fit everywhere is at last 
pitch-forked into being a 
Public Relations or Publicity 
or Information Officer on 
fabulous salaries compared to 
their qualification, or want of 
it. And if no more jobs are 
available under the Govern- 
ment, they are virtually 


‘forced on the big Industrial 


establishments in the public 
or the private sectors. Only 
two instances are cited. A 
former Minister in a certain 
State who later became an 
M.P. had a graduate son who 
could not be smuggled into 
any fat job under the State. 
A vast mineral concern was 
approached at last and it had 
to oblige the influential M.P. 
by making his son its ‘Public 
Relations Officer’, a newly 
created post, on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 1,500|- only, 


with other perquisites as þe- 


fitting a V.LP?s son. In an- 


other instance, an 
ter, an old man, 


€X-Minis. 
could 
make good anywhere ang ap 


proached his former 
the Chief Minister of th 
State. The generous Ç 8 
created the post of an Infor. 
mation Officer’ and Placed 
him there on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 1,000]- only! 
Thus the entire public rela. 
tions and publicity set-up of 
India has become a dumping 
ground for the “unsellablée 
relations in the ‘high places 
—in the Government at home 
and the embassies abroad, in 
the Public sectors of Indus. 
tries and the Private. Not 
that there are no worthy men 
anywhere. Definitely there 
are. Only, they are in 4g 
minority. And all those with 
expert knowledge who could 
be of immense assistance to 
them are cooling their feet in 
newspaper offices or as free- 
lance journalists without any 
proper fields to show their 
talents. A census of all the 
Public Relations|Publicity| 
Information Officers in all the 
Government establishments 
in India and the embassies 
abroad, as also in the Public 
and Private sectors of In- 


Patron, 


dustries, will bear this 
statement out, if the date 
of appointment, qualification, 
training, monthly emolu- 


ments and, most important 0 
all, relationship with any 
high-placed Goyernment ; 
Company service-holde ; 
M.P.’s, M.L.A.’s, VIP’s amone 
politicians, of all these em 
ployees can be called for. 


GOVERNMENT VERSUS 
PEOPLE 


at 

It is a notorious jat a 

the youth of the cow dent 
particularly, the 5 


no criterion to 


t H 
much of our Governmen ipy 


been ‘sold’ to the 


al 
Saturday, March 12, 
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ublicity men. Distrust 
oT whatever the Government 
of Y or does is spreading like 
says tagious disease due to 
2 con gministration showing 
the i tne evils of the British 
up tem while missing its vir- 
ees Instead of a sense of 
ynity between the Govern- 
ment and the people growing 
up gradually on an emotional 
pasis, the two are going along 
on. parallel lines as if their 
Interests were antagonistic to 
each other as in British days. 
Nothing can show this cleay- 
age better than the spirit in 
which administration is being 
carried on in the country. If 
the Government and the 


people feel that they are one 


and indivisible, the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to 
admit, with promise to rec- 
tify, any lapse on their side 
or mishap happening to the 
people. But in the absence of 
that close and sympathetic 
feeling of oneness, the ques- 
tion of ‘prestige’ crops up-- 
that false god which is re- 
garded as the protector of all 
false Governments that are 
foreign, Here in India also, 
the Britishers’ authority, they 
thought, was standing on that 
prop, and, unfortunately, our 
administration also has come 
to rely on it more and moro 
and feels terribly afraid of 
any loss of it. Whether in 
admitting with sincere sorrow 
a case of death by starvation 
if it is brought to their notice 
or in the redress of 
Paectes when pointed out, 
a false god makes its 
in ance and takes its toll 
Popular confidence. Thus 
ripa ation death is as- 
a to ‘heart failure’, as if 
with an or woman ever died 
failed. heart that had not 
but was still leaping: 

€ case of corruption 
shrug 
lent 
Udy 
Mera 


of the shoulders in 
contempt or will be 
defended as being a 
fiction of somebody’s 
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imagination. Thus “Satya- 
meva Jayate” has come to he 
translated as “The truth can- 
not be told”! And the Gov- 
ernment in India, like the 
King of England, must be 
deemed to be incapable of 
doing any wrong. All sepul- 
chres in this ancient land 
must be taken as white, m 
spite of the stinking carcass 
and wriggling maggots with- 
in, and all Gandhi caps are 
above suspicion in spite of 
the skeletons hidden under 
them. 


TRUTH SHALL BE OUT 


But nature appears to pe 
bent upon revenge at last. 
The facade of injured inno- 
cence at the charges levelled 
by C. D. Deshmukh and V. 
P. Menon and a host of others 
is crashing about the ears of 
the men ın high places and 
the shielders of corruption 
and nepotism. A second ‘Jeep 
Scandal’ has been discovered, 
a second LIC racket has come 
to light, and Dandakaranya 
bids fare to drag the Govern- 


ment into the wilderness 
again. Whatever happens, 
we can be assured of one 


thing this time—there Is g0- 
ing to be no more Chaglas 
and Vivian Boses. Instead, 
it will be the Party machine 
with a lime-pot in one hand 
and a brush in the other to 
do the job of scrutiny and 


everything will come out 
white again. But the cry is 
—still they come. Aligarh, 


Banaras, Assam; all Universi- 
ties now, after the students’ 
indiscipline. Losses in most 
of the nationalised concerns 
that yield profit in private 
hands are being reported and 
people’s hardships are 1n- 
ereasing as the Plans are said 
to be progressing. Waste of 
crores under the heads of 
Defence, Railways, Rehabili- 
tation, River Valley schemes 
sand worse are suspected. 
The tax-payer of course is 
there to pay; but he is show- 
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‘ing signs of breaking under 


the load. Yet there is the 
printing press in Nasik; and 
the tax-payer cannot avoid 
paying if the taxation is in- 
direct. So let him go on pay- 
ing cash. down through the 
nose, without knowing that 
he is paying while purchas- 
ing his daily necessities, and 
die meekly. The kingdom of 
heaven will be thrown open 
to him after his death while; 
for his present meek ‘sacri- 
fices’, his progeny shall in- 
herit the earth of India flow- 
ing with milk and honey on 
some future day, and feel 
proud of the slaughtered saint 
of a forefather by then grown 
an old inhabitant in heayen. 


But will he agree? ‘There’s 
the rub! The cry has this 
time spread even amongst 
Party-men, and something 
more spectacular appears ta 
be necessary to stop the rot. ~“ 
What can it be? We have 
finished every form of imita- 
tion that we are capable of 
doing. Let us now fall back 
upon that dropped pilot 
again whose name we have 
been taking in vain when- 
ever.in trouble. Let us re= 
vise the training methods of 
our Imitation IC.S—called 
the LA.S.—to see if they can 
yet save the. administration ` 
and the Third Five-Year 
Plan. They must now learn 
the new values that have 
evolved since Independence 
and learn the socialistic pat- 
tern in a practical way by, 


adopting the Gandhian ‘cult 


of the dirty hands’. Ureka! 


it has been found! 


And thus it happened in ~ 


unknown anticipation on the 


Republic Day of 26th Janu= ~ r 
Somewhere in ~ 
India, a ‘sramadan’ (the gift 


ary, 1960. 


of hand labour) ceremony ~ 


was observed in the morning 


of the 27th January as am 


over-flow item from the pomp 


and pageantry and the fire" 
work and illumination of the | 


2 


tank to be filled in a Park. 
Earth had been carried by 
truck irom a distance for 
days before and dumped on 
the bank; it had now to be 
‘thrown inside the tank with 
spades. All the officials were 
invited to make a gift of their 
labour with the hand, also 
the students, including child- 
ren from the Basie Schools 
where the sons and daughters 
of the higher officials are not 
usually sent. The morning 
was bright with the winter 
sun shining over head. 
The children, though bright 
and bubbling with excite- 
ment in such an august com- 
pany, looked anaemic, and 
fhe older ones were prepar- 
ing for the fray. The officers 
in trousers and ties arrived in 
cars and descended with 
smiling faces and their wives 
in dazzling ‘saris’. The 
camera-men pricked up their 
ears with eyes alert. The 
spades were made ready and 
set in position for the clean 
hands of the officers, now to 
be made ‘dirty’ under the 
Gandhian cult. And when at 
last the zero hour arrived, lo! 
they stretched out their hands 
from a safe distance to save 
their shining shoes from 
treading upon the loose earth 
half-soaked and-wet with the 
dews of the night before. 
Fingers from the stretched 
hands came out like the clawy 
of a lobster from its shell, 
held the handles of the spades 
already cleaned up by habi- 
tual labourers) in a gingerly 
‘and the stage was set 
r the cameras to go into 
operation. The gratified 
faces of the officers turned 
automatically to the eyes of 
e cameras and they clicked. 
the joy of it! Loyalty to 
‘cult of the dirty hand’ 
ow been visibly recorded 
films for the Docu- 


: the districts 
ample to the 
f dirty mud, 
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Our Economic Plight 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


JHE budget proposes to 

raise Rs. 23 crores 
through additional taxation. 
The Finance Minister is free 
to say that if the Plans are to 
þe fulfilled, more taxes must 
be raised and.that therefore 
the commodities he has pro- 
posed for taxation are the 
least objectionable. But be- 
fore new taxes are imposed, 
bhe must make sure that the 
old are properly collected. In 
this connection, I hope it is 
pertinent to ask why the 
revenue collections from in- 
come-tax and corporation tax 
etc. have not risen sufficient- 
ly. It is said that the rates of 
taxation on big incomes of 
individuals and corporations 
have reached the saturation 
point. However the total 
collections have lagged be~ 
hind what can be reasonably 
expected. This can be done 
only by an honest and effi- 
cient administration. The 
amount of tax -arrears is ris- 
ing year after year. 

Then, there is the problem 
of evasion. I think the nece- 
ssity of imposing many of the 
new taxes would have been 


without a speck of dust soil- 
ing the immaculate fingers 
and beautifully pressed coat- 
sleeves of the Officers. 


Then the hands were 
wiped, as a double assurance, 
with handkerchifs and put 


back into the coat or hip- 
pockets according to each 
one’s habit. The wives 


beamed on the husbands with 
pride and the husbands re- 
plied with smiles that spoke 
of a sense of fulfilment as of 
a great mission, and the 
ceremony ended with the 
cries of “Mahama Gandhi Ki 
Jai !’—What a sacrilege!! 


soaring food 


avoided if we devised ways 
and means to check the eva- 
sion. While the precise ex. 
tent of evasion is not known 
and cannot be known any- 
where in the world, yet ac. 
cording to the estimate of 
Prof. Kaldor it was Rs. 200 to 
300 crores in the year 
1953-54, and everything in. 
creasing, it must also have 
increased. Even according to 
the Central Board of Reve. 
nue, the evasion amounts to 
Rs. 20 to 30 crores per year, 
This proves that our tax- 
gathering machinery is 
neither efficient nor honest. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURE 


The expenditure on civil 
administration has been 
rapidly increasing apart from 
that on military administra: 
tion which too has been ris- 
ing. In 1956-57, it stood at 
Rs. 122 crores; within four 
years, it is going to be more 
than double—Rs. 268 crores: 
Making allowance that every 
developmental activity em 
tails some non-developmen- 
tal and recurring civil ex7 
penditure, there is no justi- 
fication for a rise of 219 pet 
cent increase in administra: 
tive expenditure in four 


This means, a large part o 
the additional tax resou® 
he ex- 


is being eaten up by t me 
panding civil service. ot 
Finance Minister W1 fal 
deny that the expansion ” 
been “much more than 
ranted. 


COST OF LIVING : 
0: 


During 1959, the cost pel 
living went up by 2 pov 
cent, Thissis over and aa a 
the rise in 1958 which re 


years: ; 
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Finance Minister wants 

dd to the already existing 
a ano by deficit financing 
Pac order of Rs. 153 crores. 
a haps he hopes that as in 
r current year the scale of 
i financing was lowered 
at Rs. 177 crores from the 
estimated Rs. 225 crores, so 
jn the coming year too, all 
the Rs. 153 crores of infia- 
tionary financing may not be 
necessary. If he really goes 
in for printing money to the 
extent of Rs. 153 crores, it 


ghe 


will be gambling with the 
fate of our people. 
INFLATION 
It is time that we guarded 
our economy against infla- 
tion. May one ask the 


finance Minister and his Go- 
vernment why is there larger 
deficit financing in spite of a 
reduced Plan and in spite of 
the fact that there has been 
more of taxation in the period 
than planned for? The out- 
lay for the public sector was 
to have been Rs. 4,800 crores. 
Of this, the foreign aid ex- 
pectation was Rs. 800 crores, 
total taxation in the Plan 
Periods Rs. 850 crores, and 
Maximum deficit financing 
Rs. 1,200 crores. This maxi- 
mum was also arbitrarily 
fixed, But even so, the 
Conditions which could justify 
this extent of deficit financ- 
ng have not been fulfilled. 
A © expected increase in pro- 
uction of consumer goods. 
Anes food, has not mate- 
ori sed and the spiral of 
ees has been rising higher 
Plan higher. Further, the 
crore Was reduced by Rs. 200 
i S and we got in foreign 
Sse about Rs. 200° crores 
+ ve the original ecta- 
tion, W £ eo 
steag is also see that in- 
aan he target of Rs. 850 
Crores m five years, Rs. 975 
es 
raised i ave already been 
the Got Way of taxation by 
the f Te and the States by 
Yet urth vear of the Plan. 
Government pro- 


eed the maximum 
r 
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limit of deficit financing. 

_ The Government may per- 
Sist in denying the fact of in- 
flation, but Whoever runs can 
see it in his daily purchases. 
It is no use confusing the 
public with figures. The Go- 
vernment say that their 
figures are correct. But 
when we say that these are 
not supported by facts, we are 
told, “so much the worse for 
the facts. Our figures are 
correct.” However, the Go- 
vernor of the Reserve Bank 
has repeatedly pointed out 
that in the present situation. 
the effectiveness of monetary 
policy is very limited. This 


implies that the Govern-* 
ment’s policy of “expansion 
of treasury bills’ should be 
controlled. 

The policy of inflation 1s 
more dangerous than the 
policy of taxation. It is the 


most insidious and regressive 
form of taxation making the 
rich richer and the poor 
poorer. This is what has ac- 
tually happened. The ex- 
President of the. Congress. 


Shri Dhebar, at Nagpur 
pointed out this fact, 
AGRICULTURE 


The imbalance in our eco- 
nomy, especially our failure 
in agriculture, is plain irom 
the fact that we are facing 
difficult problems almost in 
every direction. We want to 
export cloth. But raw cotton 
production has fallen and 
prices have increased. This 
has raised the cost of cloth 
production and it has become 
difficult to compete in the ex- 
port market. 


Previously, we used to ex- 
port large quantities of vege- 
table oils. Now, oil seeds pro- 
duction has not kept pace 
with population growth. 
Therefore, not much of vege- 
table oil can be exported 
without seriously affecting 
the prices at home. We ex- 
port jute manufactures. But 
not much has been done to 
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improve the quality of raw 
jute. As a result, the cost of 
Jute manufacturing has been 


high and substitutes have 
been seizing the foreign 
market. 


I find the Commerce ana 
Industry Ministry saying that 
there is a high demand for 
our potatoes and onions in 
South East Asian countries. 
But their export had to be 
banned because of insufficient 
production at home. 


We had thought of export- 
ing sugar to earn foreign ex- 
change. But it cannot be 
exported because its produc- 
tion is not sufficient, Whether 
production is insufficient or 
because of mismanagement 
there is open black market in 
sugar before which the Gov- 
ernment appears to be help- 
less. It only means that the 
writ of the Goyernment does 
not run. 


This shows that without 
giving utmost importance to 
agriculture, we cannot solve 
our foreign exchange prob- 
lem and the problem of price 
stabilization. Price stabiliza- 
tion without which no Plan 
can be said to be scientific is 
intimately connected with the 
production of food and other 
articles of every-day nece- 
ssity. Without increased food 
production and price stabili- 
zation, the industrial edifice 
of our dream will be built 
upon such weak foundations 
that it might topple down and — 
bring disaster. May one hope 
that greater attention will be 
paid to agriculture and to the 
stabilisation of prices! 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND ~ 
ITS COST 


It is very well to talk of 
rapid industrialisation and 
the take-off point of our eco- 
nomy. But nowhere has 
modern, big and centralised 
industry, grown without ex- 
ploiting the consumer and the 
labourer in field and factor 


and entailing general hard- 
ship. This was the case in 
the 19th century industriali- 
sation on capitalist þases in 

| the West. It is also the charac- 
teristic of the recent rapid 
industrialisation in Commu- 
nist countries. In the latter 
case a privileged class is fast 
growing and the masses are 
suffering for want of consu- 
mer goods and high prices. 
Tt is better to go slow than 
heap miseries on the present 
generation and a few more, 
how many, even our omnis- 
cient planners do not know. 


WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


I have spoken before of 
the increased expenditure on 
Administration, civil and 
military. In other directions 
too, there is a good deal of 
extravagance and waste. The 
pomp and show that we 
maintain continues to be on 
an imperial scale and style. 
Our hospitality is on a lavish 
scale, however much it may 
Jack good form. We think 
we cannot be hospitable to 
our guests and do them 
honour, unless we do it in a 
grand and extravagant way. 
We maintain highly paid 
offices with formal, nominal 
and ceremonial functions. 5 


` Whenever there is a real or 
fancied difficulty we appoint 
costly committees and com- 
Missions and their reports 
‘encumber our archives. For 
food production, we have so 
far appointed a few commi- 
ttees and yet we propose to 


) is a eat 
al of duplication of. oe 
nd. little effort is made to~- 
rds co-ordination. For in- 

-we have for rural re- 
n, the Community 
nt projects, the 


f the Central 


-and mechanics. 
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Industries of Food, Agricul- 
ture and Health, Co-opera- 
tives, Khadi and Village In- 
dustries Board, Handicrafts 
Board and several public 
philanthropic organisations 
like the Sarva-Seva Sangh, 
etc. These perform many 
identical functions. But there 
is lack of co-ordination. In 
various other ways, we waste 
the substance of the nation. 


In our big plants, we em- 
ploy any number of costly 
foreign experts. I hear in 
Bhilai, there are even now 
over 800 experts and engi- 
neers.’ There were more 1n 
the beginning. It is strange 
that a country can spare so 
many experts for one plant 
in a foreign land. I have a 
suspicion that these “experts” 
must be some sort of fitters 
No private 

so many 
neither the 


concern employs 
foreign experts, 

Birlas nor the Tatas. Russia 
has put up similar plants in 
China. One would like to 
know the number of imported 
experts there from Russia. 
While so many foreign “ex- 
perts” are working in Bhilai 
and perhaps a similar num- 


ber in. other projects, so 
many of our. own boys with 
technical qualifications re- 


main unemployed. 

I shall not speak here at 
length of the degradation of 
public morals due to the pre- 
valence of wide-spread nepo- 
tism and corruption and 
consequent hoarding and 
black market. I have talked 
of this often. To administra- 
tive corruption has been 
added political corruption. It 
was denied at first. Its exis- 
tence is partially 
It is said that it exists 
at lower levels. But it is at 
these levels that the people 
come in contaçt with the ad- 
ministration, But what can 
one think of the efficiency of 


an officer if he cannot control - 
by corruption in his subordi-. 
he nates? I hope some remedy 


admitted © 


will be found to check 
evil that corrodes the m 
of the ordinary citizen, 


SOCIAL AIMS 


this 
Oral 


I have said that in ; 
anxiety to achieve rapid in 
dustrialisation we are likely 
to forget our social aims. a \ 
is more than a decade sing | 
we have accepted in our Con- 


stitution certain directiyg 
principles. One of them iş 
that 
“The State shall s 
direct its policy that the 


operation of the economic 
system does not result in 
the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to 
the common detriment”, 
(Art. 39) 


The Congress also adopted 
at Avadi a resolution on the 
goal of a socialistic pattern of 
society. The Industrial policy 
resolutions, both of 1948 and 
1956 were also designed to 
achieve the above objective 
The Parliament gave the Go- 
vernment necessary powers 
to implement the aboye 
directives. In spite of all 
that, one wonders, why wé 
could not succeed in imple 
menting these’ directives. | | 

I believe that one industrial 
house which was controlling 
the production of less than 
Rs. 10 crores annually befor? 
the: adoption of the Constitu 
tion is today controlling pro 
duction worth more f 
Rs. 100 crores—only s0-tol ! 
increase—and the same hog a 
is still expanding its mW | 
‘trial empire, not only 
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Government and the 


a ] institutions created 
fi anc’? Government which are 
é ee yide all the money 
io r for setting up these 

nee 
E units: common knowledge 
kely x fhe Government gave 
i } ine antes for the loans of 
ince Peral crores ponowed By 
Jon- some units 1n the A =. 
tive jor. These units are a owe 
Lis io expand and in fact : have 
panded to almost double 
ae The fact 


the ples of the Constitution or 


omic the resolutions of the Con- 
m gress and this House, : have 
ath not ‘been implemented. In 
D to fact, they are given a com- 
aK \ plete go-by. 
o) a GAP BETWEEN THE RICH 
ypted AND THE POOR 
Ba It is therefore a matter of 
ag regret that the present Bud- 
a get bears no marks of any 
ST intention to serve the social 
ea ideal. we profess, so far as it 
Go- 4s possible to do so . through 
ane the budget. There. is no 
y O effort to initiate, encourage 
poi , or strengthen any egalitarian 
want tendency. On the contrary, 
Je- the Government appears to 
np be reconciled to the position 
; trial that the existing glaring in- 
ing | “dwalities must remain and 
‘than | 2°0W. Even our Prime Minis- 
efore ter seems to have resigned 
aitu | himself to this position. In 
pro- IS Speeches, his emphasis is 
thao À fd exclusively on produc- 
)-fold 10n and he is impatient when 
houst Taestions regarding distribu- 
nds? ue are asked, Production, 
will Fou; eS is important, With- 
n the À ae there can be no distri- 
yer to ae But it is dangerous 
uses nee ink that equitable distri- 
ines fer can be left to chance. 
atti, ne, most incongruous 
wi} thro’ in development, 
atio te ugh Planning. If it is 
Gov i Sociali planning with any 
enc! i si ae aim, equitable dis- 
atio | feature Should be a built-in 
majo i reas, © of the process of in- 
p f Ba production itself. 
5, I y Ver, the working out of 
396) Atturday, March 12, 1960 , 
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the Plans has been contribut- 
ing to the increase of inequa- 
lities. This applies both to 
the public and private sec- 
tors. It is not only heartless 
but also fraudulent to sug- 
gest, as is constantly done, 
that the Plans must be paid 
for with present sacrifices by 
all, even those who live þe- 
low the subsistence level. It 
is said that future benefits will 
be available to all. But for 
some, the Plans mean present 
benefits. For them nations 
money that is spent, does not 
just mean easier livelihood 


which they sever lacked, but 
getting richer and richer and 
‘acquiring more and more 
power in the present and in 
the future. For these the 
fruits of planning can be and 
are enjoyed here and now. 
Our. top people live on a scala 
which, in terms of expense 
and material luxury, though 
may be, not in terms of good 
taste and human dignity, is 
very high indeed. For the 
many, our socialism only 
means a sad present for a 
probably happy future not 
for themselves, but for 
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weaver - 


— now you need 
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great-great-great- 


their 
grand-children,. These things 
make one saa. 


AIMS NOT FULFILLED 


_ he aims of our planning 
seerns to be as far from be- 


ing fulfilled as ever. The 
problem of colossal unem- 
ployment yet remains to be 


tackled. The economic condi- 
tion of the masses specially 


those living in villages re- 
mains the same. If their 
monetary income has in- 


creased, there is no increase 
in their real income. The dis- 
parities in incomes as I have 
shown, have increased in- 
stead of diminishing. May it 
not be that our planning has 
been defective? While spon- 
soring grandiose schemes of 
industrialisation, which often 
break down and create scan+ 
dals, we have neglected to 
supply to our masses the pri- 
mary necessities of life—food,- 
clothing, shelter, elementary 
education, medical aid and 
above all employment. 
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A Leader And His People 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. 


Chairme.» of the Movement for Colonial Freedom. 


N Y first reaction when I 

read of the constitutional 
changes in Tanganyika was to 
send a cable of congratula- 
tion to Julius Nyerere, the 
leader of the African National 
Union. Literally, they are 
almost entirely the result of 
his work. _ 

I don’t believe in the per- 
sonality cult. I appreciate 
that the progress in Tanga- 
nyika is due to the devotion 
of thousands of Africans and 
to the constructive ability 
which they have shown not 
only politically but in econo- 
miċ achievements like their 
coffee co-operatives. 


But when one has recog- 
nised ali that, tne fact remains 
that Nyerere’s outstanding 
skill in guiding the National- 
ist movement has been the 
determining factor in Tanga- 
nyika’s Atrican success, 


Consider the 


; change in 
simple j terms. Tanganyika’s 
population. is composed of 


nearly nine million Airicans, 
75,0UU Asians, 29,000 Euro- 
beans. At present the three 
races have equal representa- 
tion in the Parliament. Next 
September a predominantly 
Atrican electorate will choose 
50 of the 71 elected members 
the Asians 11, the Europeans 
10. There will be an un- 
challengeable African majo- 
rity, and Nyerere will become 
Chief Minister, with an Afri- 
can Government controlling 
everything except Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. 


Of course there are criti. 
cisms to make, and severe 
criticisms, of the new consti- 
tution. There won’t be adult 
suffrage. Only those who can 
Loan m= Waa English or 


. ly free) ‘proceed to CON ta 


Swahili, or who have 
come of £75 a year 
have held 


an ine W 


= or Who 
administrative A 


offices will be allowed to Vote | 0% 
The electorate is expecteq t wil 
number only 750,000, fact 
e 
Nevertheless, the accept- E 
ance of African-majority rule | cor 
in what has been regarded as | Tor 
a multi-racial society, with | assi 
considerable European and | prol 
Asian populations, is a high- | 
ly significant transformation, B 
Tt cannot fail to have a great Ghe 
influence in the nearby terri f leac 
tories of Uganda, Kenya, | "eas 
Nyasaland and Northem } thei 
Rhodesia, which will find it | fce 
impossible to resist African | Whi 
majorities when ‘Tanganyika whi 
has conceded it. ‘onl 
Tanganyika hasnt been T 
promised independence yet, higl 
nor even a target date for it, | mer 
as. urged by the United | tor, 
Nations ‘Trusteeship Council. ¥ face 
But independence must come} den 
and within a very few years: f the 
An East African colony Has jf ‘Tog 
now passed the border line | mar 
between alien rule and self- | the 
government. All East Africa | pro 
will inevitably follow. __ Min 
Hail, Tanganyika! Haly Prin 
East Africa! Hail, soo | Mee 
Nyasaland and Nomi is 
Rhodesia! Mes 
BRITISH P.M. VISITS fim 
AFRICA a 
Next week the piina will 
Minister begins his visit a, | SOV 
West Africa. Central Af vat AG 
South Africa. He will Perg | tu 
in countries racially be fori 
and politically tree (OF ries i AS 


4 A K int; b j 
in a crisis of uncerta -ction 


ween liberty and aa 
and conclude in a See 
where white domination 3’ | 
racial discrimination # 
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and notorious. 

kn the whole African 

Hew. om hope to despair. 

Es M somillan will have 
I 


right to take some pride 


the hat he sees in Ghana‘and 


teria The post-war abou 
nment began the pro- 
Nine Y CO litical advance, but 
: of po 
~ Who Bee ory Colonial Secretary 
rative | # Jeted it, and that thought 
Vote, P eve the Premier satis- 
ed to aron: West Africa has 
peen fortunate in the absence 
Cept- of reactionary White Settler 
ie ‘communities, so that even 
ed as | Toryism has — accepted __and 
with | assisted African political 
and progress. 
high- re: 
ation, But it is the- people of 
great `‘ Ghana and Nigeria and their 
terri- / leaders who have the greatest 
enya, | reason to be proud. It is 
Tam their. struggle, their sacri- 
d it | fices, their statesmanship 
rican | Which have created the hope 
ayika which their countries now 
embody for all Africa. 
E the prestige of Ghana is 
ai high. Its dynamic develop- 
nited pe is evident to every visi- 
uncil. ee mee only He „change 
“oie ce of Accra since indepen- 


cag but the construction of 
the interior stretching to 
Togoland and the North, the 
Mammoth harbour at 


; Tema, 
4 Me preparations for the Volta 
. eae When the Prime 
Mister of Britain and the 
Haily | Prime win; 
Inister of Ghana 
oon Meet 
soon) they will do so as 
hern H Equals, i 
ie r. Macmillan re- 
Nerana a tradition. Dr. 
5 finn ah represents the 
Pattern of a Continent. 
in | D Niger | 
vi wil Nigeria, Mr. Macmillan 
15 Roy Meet the newly-elected 
irice au ment which will in- 
egi une a Change of pro- 
squa torica omificance both his- 
Lea Prema, Or Britain and 
sie Attica With inspiration for 
bea l dene F igerian indepen- 
i i be the greatest act 
nt ! beration since 
an an i 
E med its freedom. 
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Write’ the word’ 


Pinis to the prospects of poli- 
tical Imperialism jin al 
Africa. 


Mr. Macmillan will see the 
protest of West Africa, and 
the lesson cannot be lost on 
him as he passes 


j on to the 
Rhodesias. Lagos and Accra 
are African cities. Buluwayo 


and Salisbury have the ap- 


pearance of European cities, 
with the African masses 
thrust into the back streets, 


segregated, outside the pale 
of White civilisation. He will 
find African political 


move- 
ments suppressed, their 
leaders in prison. (Will he 


go to Gwelo Prison to see Dr. 
Banda, whom Judge Devlin 
and his fellow-Commissioners 
have found “not guilty”?) He 
will find the small minority 
of Whites controlling every- 
thing, the Legislatures, the 
economy, the social pattern. 
He must know this cannot go 
on. The Rhodesias cannot 
continue to exist side by side 
with freed Nigeria and 
Ghana. 


Then the British Prime 
Minister. will descend to 
the Union of South Africa. 
The distinction between 
South Africa and other 
countries is not that it prac- 
tises colour discrimination. 
Many countries do so, South- 
ern Rhodesia hardly less than 
the Union. The distinction is 
that South Arica boasts of its 
colour bar, justifies a political 
and social philosophy which 
requires it. “Black is Black 
and White is Whitesand never 
the twain shall meet.” 


One would have more res- 
pect for this philosophy — if 
the Whites is South Africa 
applied it consistently, if they 
retired to the White areas on 
their map and asked all Afri- 
cans to withdraw to the Black 
areas. They don’t do that. 
They demand that the Afri- 
cans shall flock into the towns 


` to do the hard manual labour 


VIGIL 
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in their mines, -work which T 
the Whites regard as -below | 
their dignity. It is not so | 
much a matter of racial | 
purity as of racial superiority. : 
The African is regarded as a i 
third class human being. 


South Africa is “becoming 
increasingly isolated. The 
United Nations have recently 
overwhelmingly denounced ` 
its apartheid policy. The 
visit of the British Prime 
Minister as the guest of the 
South African Government 
will re-establish its prestige 
and will give the impression 
that Britain endorses its raci- 
alist attitude towards Afri- 
cans. .This impression will þe 
strengthened by the refusal 
of British Ministers, when 
challenged by the Labour 
Party in the House of Com- 
mons, to dissociate themselves 
from apartheid. When Mr. 
Macmillan visits South Africa 
he has a duty to make it clear j 
that the great majority of _| 
British people have no sym- | 
pathy with South Africa’s à 
racial . discrimination and 
segregation. 


2 


Mr. Macmillan will have 
one opportunity to modify the 
effect of his fraternal visit to . 
the Union Government. He 
has told us in Parliament that 
he will also visit the British = 
Protectorates in South Africa. 
These enclaves are by no 
means perfect examples of 
racial equality and African 
freedom, but at least in Basu- 
toland and Bechuanaland: 
legislatures are now being i 
established in which the” = 
elected Europeans and Afri- ie 
cans will participate af 
equals. If the British Prime 
Minister expresses some wel- 
come to this inter-racial 
development, he will by im- 
plication point the contrast 
with the Union, where no 
African, no Indian, no colour- 
ed person has the rights of ~~ 


citizenship or the vote. 
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~ new level. 
_ problem of accumulation 
_ stocks had been largely liqui- 
dated. Due mainly to this. 


Redo. on 
| Zc, 


A Word On 
WN 1958-59, reported the 
€ Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry last October, a re- 


cord crop of 5.2 million bales | 


of jute was produced from 
virtually the same acreage 
as before. The production of 
this fibre in India had been 
up by 80% over the past five 


years, and it was in the year 


1958-59 that India achieved 
self-sufficiency in jute. Last 
November the F.A.O., in its 
commodity note on jute (pub- 
lished in its monthly bulle- 
tin), made a forecast on a 
forthcoming export surplus 
of about 90,000 tons. All 
these made us confident to say 
that 1959 would be a very 
good. jute year. 


What the Chairman Shri 
K. E. Tosh told at the annual 
general meeting of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association on 
March 4 is the happiest news 
ever heard about the jute 
industry since a long time® 
Export of jute goods last 
year were the highest for 
more than 10 years. The In- 
dustry’s production reached 
For sacking, the 
of 


the jute mills were placed on 
a very sound footing at the 
start of 1960. But last year’s 
windfall in export off-take 


~ in sacking was, however, tho 


result. of a large . Chinese 

Qer. 
disappointing” off- 
sacking would have. 
‘still more so in 1959, 


overseas 


poira 
tps 


Otherwise, the “per- 


Tosh so deftly. 
t to meet the 


Jute Export 


sacking markets—a challenge 
to be met through our efforts 
to achieve greater efficiency 
in manufacturing processes 
and economy in labour and 
raw material costs. The posi- 
tion of hessian export, on the 


other hand, was comfortable 
in 1959, half the increase 
(50,000 tons) in off-take 
having been due to the buy- 
ing from the U.S.A. This 
bright export prospect in 


switch- 
from 


hessian led to some 


over in the industry 
sacking to hessian manu- 
facture. 


At this point the Chairman 
of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association referred to—and 
this was most apposite—the 
hardships caused to the in- 
dustry by the heavy swings 
in raw material prices. Since 
60 per cent of the industry’s 
costs are sourced to the raw 
materials, the health and 
prosperity of the industry do 
largely depend on keeping 
this cost at a stable level both 
during the busy and slack 
supply seasons. According to 
Shri Tosh, this stability can 
be achieved through two ap- 
propriate remedial measures: 
When the supply position is 
high, some sort of price sup- 
port policy should be adopted; 


and, during deficiency, the 
Government should allow 
liberal imports. What is to 


be emphasised on is the tim- 
ing of such remedial actions. 


The Goyernment are no less 


responsible than the specula- 
tors for the high-soaring fibre 
Quotations that have been 
ruling in the market since the 


end of the last year. When“ 


in the last quarter of 1959, 


the Speculators got on the: 
ni of a lower crop yield, 


they got busy and, as a 


of their activities, the T y 19 
of this fibre climbeg Ticeg, prst 
heights, thus adding to a „itti 
anxiety of the mills the: of BS: 
have had a yet-t Which. | allio 
-to-be Solve pu 
problem of making th A E estab 
goods competitive ane for nt 
The Government made nog Nl and : 
inordinate delay in announe. Rs. $ 
ing their decision to liberal. over 
ise imports of jute Cuttingy ae 
and, during all this time, no ET 
restraint was put on the i 
devils of speculation, who set a 
the raw material prices Sky a 
rocketing. Up to now, the Tn 
prices show no mood of clim. ae 
bing down. Had the Govern. 417.41 
ment stepped in time to take life j 
the situation in hand, this pletec 
misfortune would not have espon 
occurred. ji Pare 
To raise Indian jute to its} pusin 
full competitive stature in the Policy 
overseas markets, what is} gore: 
needed is a steady fulfilment} for 
of the industry’s needs for} foreis 
modernisation. This process,} crore: 
of which a good beginning} ond | 
has been made, will take} ness 
time. Meanwhile, the cost In 
structure of the industry must} fulfil 
be protected from all unii tives 
healthy influences both from; name 
within and without. And] ance 
because the fibre is a notablé) area 
foreign exchange earner, Wi as p 
is to the interest of the G0} finali 
vernment to see that the cosh} deve] 
as well as the prices, of Jule)’ cover 
does not shoot up so that thé) The 
distress to the industry (a4) unde: 
the ultimate disgust of puyel i Year 


suc. 
ca 
From 
eech 


abroad) caused by 
price-cost explosions 
hardly happen again. 
this point of view, the speg 
of Shri Tosh is a warning 


and a lesson that the Gover : 


ment should do well 


remember. 
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syst year of its which the Corporati i E 
w, 50 fhe a et has appi SIA eS he ae pren insured under the or- y 
Icey, pst Fiv record new pusiness’ mentation of the Plan. ae poni 3 i 
dew f itten 2 rores under 1.15 To, seas ; > l uch progress has been ane 
the: PRS: 428.94 C AE o render effective service made in promoting Group Life gh 
lich P jllion policies- ae Pari to the public, the Corporation and Group Superannuation TER 
Ved. | establishes Rel. ce business opened, in 1959, a total of 24. Schemes. Most of the well 
heir for new life ere ae cass ‘ik new offices, made up of anew established public limited ie 
bad. (and represents a ah pea deat divisional office at Kanpur, Companies have evinced keen i 
an) ps, 84 Ba ace Eees m 12 branch offices, including interest in them. Considerable ce i 
oer Te ; ee “of Bs es at Hong Kong, and 11 sub progress has also been’ made H 
g , meren TAA 1958 offices. Including these new in the Salary Savings Scheme ii $ 
ptores Or 22 per Ce einde offices, the Corporation had, as by which premiums are M 
These ae 5 a at 31st December 1959, a total automatically paid through ii 
gnnuities, but include pees of 377 offices, excluding the Payroll deductions. cit 
crores ee O Central and Zinal Offices, Much attention was paid ai 
wtside India and Hs. 4. the LH.O. and 1.B.O Lee wiih 
‘mores under the Janata Policy Units and ff fe to the organisation of over- i i 
or E gee olices over- seas business with the result Bi} 
scheme, the balance ot Rs. seas. These were made up gi j 


that in 1959, an increase of 
69 per cent was registered. 
The decision of the Corpora- 
tion to offer its services to 
people of non-Indian origin 
also in those foreign countries 
in which it operates is a 
matter of far reaching im- 


417.46 crores being ordinary 
life insurance business com- 
pleted within India. The corr- 
esponding figures for 1958 
were Rs. 5.62 crores foreign 
business, Rs. 1.61 crores Janata 
Policy Scheme and Rs. 337.45 
qores business in India, and 
for 1957, Rs. 5.40 crores 
foreign business, Rs. 1.17 


of 34 ‘Divisional 240 Branch 
and 103 Sub Offices, as against 
a total of 355 offices in 1958, 
266 offices at the end of 1957 
and 249 offices as on Ist Sept- 
ember 1956, the date on which 
the Corporation was estab- 
lished. Besides these offices, a portanse to the Corporation’s 
number of field officers were overseas business. 

posted at rural centres with j 


compiled by the 


crores Janata Policy Scheme 
4nd Rs. 276.50 crores busi- 
Ness in India. 

In its determination to 
{ulfl one of the main objec- 
Aes of nationalisation, 
i x to develop life insur- 
i usiness In as wide an 
A and in as quick a time 
eee, the Corporation 
lee a Five-Year Plan of 
RA re during 1959 to 
e period 1959-1963. 


e ta ; 
under fe of new ‘business 
Year is 


i 
be pe the first year of 
has ise and the fact that it 
| Plan ee able to exceed the 
I ores weet by over Rs. 13 
time Fae establish a new all 
Earnest cord is proof of the 
f ness and vigour with 
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is plan in the fifth 
Rs. 1,000 crores. 
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exclusive jurisdiction over 
well-defined areas for the 
development of business and 
service to policyholders. 


As in 1957 and 1958, there 
was wide disparity in the size 
of the average policy written 
in 1959 by the different Zones. 


The Janata Policy Scheme 
continued to be offered in the 
same centres as in 1958. The 
comparatively slow progress 
of the scheme is attributable 
to the fact that a large majo- 
rity of the people for whom 
it was intended need, and are 
in a position to take, policies 
for sums larger than the 
highest amount offered under 
the scheme.. So, most of those 
who would have otherwise 
taken up Janata Policies have 


Figures 
Corporation to bring out the 
incidence of Japsation has 
shown that the Corporation’s 
experience has been distinctly 
favourable, proving con- 
clusively that the business 
written after nationalisation 
has been of better quality. 
There has been an appreciable 
fall in lapses as compared to 
the combined experience of 
companies before nationalisa= 
tion, despite the considerably - 
higher amount of new business 
written. 

In addition to the business, 


733 Deferred Annuity Con- 
tracts were issued in India 


‘during 1959 for Rs. 11,01,966 


per annum and 130 Imme= — 
diate Annuities for Rs. 
1,93,706 per annum. 
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| Nature In The Eyes Of Kalidasa— 


And The Modern World 
By SUNANDA BASU 


} 


5 E 


ass 


eE EO 


Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


ALIDASA, like all other 

romantic poets, is apt to 
view nature from an emotional 
stand-point. But he goes deeper 
into a philosophical plane. His 
love for nature rests on a pro- 
found—a sort of a clear under- 
standing of the Universe. No- 
where in his works do we meet 
with a single coarseness of 
idea or artificiality in the flow 
of thought. His thoughts spring 
up spontaneously from the 
core of his heart and rejuvinate 
the readers’ minds with fresh 
vigour. The poetry of Kalidasa 
exemplifies two things—his 
philosophic vision of the rela- 
tion between man and Nature, 
and the romantic outlook that 
has been prompted by an ear- 
mest craving for penetrating 
into the strange mystery that 
Nature represents. These two 
aspects, blended with a ‘genial 
current of the soul’, have given 
rise to a colossal figure in the 
literary history of the world. 


Nature has also been per- 
Sonalised to some extent by 
Kalidasa, It forms an important 
Part of our life. It feels our 
sorrow, rejoices at our success 
and in the same way throws 
light on the realm of human 
consciousness. In his famous 
drama . Abhijnana Sakuntalam 
Nature has become identical 
with the dramatic personages, 
mainly Sakuntala, the heroine 
of the play. Sakuntala is born 


and brought up amidst Nature, 


2 Cannot even think of one 
t from the other. Nature, 
he heroine, is another 

le personage there, All 
drama, we realise 
tence. It has help- 


the running sentiment. The 
Fourth Act of the drama 
is an illustration in point. 
We find there, Sakuntala 
is about to leave the hermitage 
as she will join her husband 
Dusyanta. Not only her lov- 
ing relatives are weeping 
for her, but nature also sheds 
a tear. “The leaves begin to fall 
from the trees as if they, i.e.. 
the trees are mourning for 
Sakuntala; the peacocks, with 


heavy heart, dance no more. . 


‘ven the half-chewed grasses 
drop from the mouth of the 
deer and the bees do not like 
to taste the honey of mango- 
blossoms.” Such a fine por- 
trait is rare in any other. 
literature! 2 

Kalidasa understands that- 
man, as he has forgotten his», 
previous unity with WNature,x 
faces so many troubles. And? 
we now know that as civilisa.. 
tion advances, man goes 
farther and farther away from 
Nature. In the name óf science, - 
he enslaves and controls it. He 
no longer feels that strong im- 
pulse which he once derived 
from Nature. He has been 
exiled from the realm of 
austere simplicity and supreme 
beauty. Man has lost the 
eye to visualise Nature’s spiri- 
tual secrets. It may be fairly 
imagined that Abhijnana 
Sakuntalam symbolises man’s 
present suffering which is due 
to his being forsaken by 
Nature. We—the modern 
people, like Sakuntala, have 
Succumbed to the temptations 
of city-life that has been re- 
presented by Dusyanta, The 
latter has deceived us. So, like 


Sakuntala, we have to undergo pears 
wt 


a Serious mental trouble, The 
end of Kalidasa’s drama points 


to the truth that 
Sakuntala had achieve aq 
lost position througn 3 Oy 
tance and tears, we also Oe 
larly will be able to Sa 
Nature with the modern el ite: 
of living through suffer ate 
and tears. ance: 
wwe zw we eu Shon Bi j 
Kalidasa, as a seer of eternal 
truth, discerns that Nature jg 
a stepping stone to further 
spiritual realisation. Nature, it 
has been said in the sacred 
Upanisads. is the revelation of 
the highest God, The Almighty 
has manifested Himself through: 
several agencies, though He is 
essentially one and the same, 
„The Universe and Nature- 
` these two are parts of an ip. 
finite whole, Kalidasa’s thought 
has connected the universe, 
nature, and mankind in! a mond 
of deep fraternity. He thinks 
Nature to be jivatma or the 
¡incomplete spirit that can 
‘obtain the ultimate reality oniy. 


iby an effort on our part 
gAnother work of Kalidasa— 
gMeghadutam, ihe finest lyric 


-ever written by any poet in the 
world, brings this eternal rela: 
tion to light. A banished: 
Yaksha sends the first cloud: 
of the rainy season as his 
messenger to his beloved wife 
in Alaka. This little threat has 
been textured into so fine 4 
poetic fabric that it finds n0 
parallel elsewhere. Though in 
latter times we sce its influence 
on Moris Stuart still these tw? 
are not the same thing 
“Meghadutwm is ihe 
lyric but also probably i 

saddest song of humanity. 


Kalidasa holds an objective 
view of Nature. Nature sal 
moulded by him i seva 
ways and thus it stands per 
us with all its colour, ‘be Fe 
and glory. Kalidasa, ™ ma 
fulness of his poetic ime iG 
tion and depth of pulleys 5 
vision, thinks nature to ion 
source never-failing inspir joy" 
and a revelation of divin’ 
He worships Nature 
view to perceiving 
and serial light the 
within her. Hence Kalida ath 
worshipper of peauty s 
jand goodness, occup: ia 
highest place in 
mind, 

stands unique in 
*thistory of the world. 
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not only 7 


the sublim | 


E i i he would 
A e alive today, wot 
a „dasa weyament, as an English 
mi. port Wordsworth, did much 

tej hter ~ . 
a T MAN HAS MADE 
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Student Quarter OF 
Superlatives 


red. 
of 
ty HAMBURG (GE) — The new 
sh f . Auditorium Maximum _was 
Is ‘recently officially opened in 
He connection with the celebration 
Fe of the appointment cf ihe new 
a rector at Hamburg University. 
} mhis new building is one of 
Se, the architecturally most inter- 
r \ esting in West Germany. TERS 
he \ a hemispherical construction of 
an reinforced concrete resting on 
nly a row of exterior posts. Just 
rte as remarkable as the construc- 
= tio and shape of the building 
ric is the room arrangement, the 
he acoustics but above all, the 
Ja raisable wall. This in itself is 
ied- well worth seeing. It is 
ud: said by ; some people to 
his | be one of the biggest rais- 
ife abla partitioning walls in 
1as the world. The wall is lower- 
a ed or raised mechanically in 
no 8:12 minutes thereby creating 


in | either the one large steep room 


nce |, With its stage for lectures, 
wo | aademic celebrations, ` public 
ng. | Peeing lectures, theatre per- 
a i ormances and concerts or two 
the | Separate lecture rooms each 
N th 600 places. It is possible 
wwe Ie Show films in both rooms 
m E taneously. 
s to k new “Latin Quarter” is 
Are veas p cady in about four 
y ae time. At the moment 
the Wie th th are over 30 new buildings 


© university quarter 


na S it- 
o eres others are under con- 
ae doubt a There is already some 
jon | oth aa to the rapid develop- 
oye | to wh the last 30 years, as 
eo day Sther the planning of to- 
fut e sufficient for the 

‘dents IA numbers of stu- 


Do € increased beyond 

mm ogg 20,000 are expected 
cece Most of the new 
teady o, , buildings are to be 
tructio, r at least under con- 
2 GES The last buildings on 
velopment programme 
new geography and 
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New Horizons 


A Professor Measures ‘Noise 
Disturbances’ In Blood 


By EDUARD BAUER 


py Luxembourg, 180 scien- 

tists recently gathered 
together for the first time to 
exchange -views and experi- 
ences on health disturbances 
caused by the modern work- 
ing life and to discuss their 
prevention and healing. Tha 
two main topics of discussion 
were “fighting noise” and 
“the dangers of heat”. A 
whole series of precise instru- 
ments are available now-a- 
days to help in the fight 
against noise and the nervous 
disturbances and health 
troubles often set in motion 
by industrial and technical 
progress. Audiometers, sono- 
meters and noise analysers 
have become important assis- 
tants for the works doctors of 
today. To these has now 
been added the highly res- 
pected “Osziloscript’? which 
was constructed by Professor 
Dr. G. Lehmann (Dortmund) 
which meastires exactly the 
degree of damage to the blood 
circulation due to the effects 
of noise. Professor Lehmann 
also succeeded in proving 
that most people who -com- 
plain about noise are not go 


eS Ee eee 


mathematics institute, a stu- 
dents’ church and a parking 
garage for 400 vehicles. A short 
distance away from the “univer- 
sity town,” the new chemistry 
centre is to be built. The uni- 
versity quarter is later to be 
barred to public traffic so as to 
form an oasis of peace and 
quiet work in the-midst of the 


large and noisy city of Ham- 


burg. So in a féw years, one of 
the most modern and beauti- 
ful of Germany’s universities 
will be able to open its doors 


to the studying youth of home 


and abroad.—(P.R.C-1.) 
: VIGIL 


much afraid for their hearing ~ 
but want to avoid a nervous 
breakdown. A large “protest 
group” is formed by people 
who work in the midst of 
nolse and who are troubled 
by noise at work or at home 
though some of them become 
relatively hardened to it in 
time. Professor Lehmann be~ 
lieves that it is a question of 
the source of the noise and 
of one’s personal reaction ta 
it. For some people, noise is 
a necessary and unavoidable 
evil but for others it is an 
unwanted, obnoxious “gate 
crasher”, an enemy of the 
ears, nerves and all harmoni- / 


ous life, y y 
The results of research 
undertaken by Professor 


Coppee (Luttich) show that if 
a regular nolse comes to tha 
ears from a distance, for ins- 
tance the noise of a hammer 
nervous impulses vibrate 
through the auditory nerve 
endings near the outer eat 
in the same rhythm as tha 
noise itself, However, if a, 
second noise, a continual ona 
or one of a higher frequency, 
is added to the first noise, the 
nervous impulses stop. It is 
as though the “connection” ig 
interrupted and the “nervi 
line” engaged. A certain typ 
of nervous deafness then oci 
s. This discovery is par 

cularly important for I 
systems of using noises tog 
controls or, alarms. U 
noises, then, must be con 
pletely different from = 
others and require an inten- 
sity that will stress their 


cu 
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sobis 


ara 


temperatures in works like- 
wise demand careful study. 
6 In Luxembourg, Professor E. 
A, Muller and Professor Len- 
mann reported on this second 


i important theme. Professor 
Fs Muller started by simply 
$ thinking about the prebiem 


and with observations. <A 
human being looks for shade 
when the sun becomes too hot 
for him. In the works, how- 
ever, the registering instru- 
ment near a plate mill in the 
foundry is usually shielded 
by a protective sheet of metal 
whereas the worker himself 
is subjected unprotected to 
the heat rays of the hot metal. 
Why? Professor Muller 
; answered this question by 
} hinting that a failure in the 
Í instrument very quickly 
"dl s makes itself noticed whereas 
} corresponding — and perhaps 
i equally fatal—damage to the 
Rie, human body in many cases 
only becomes apparent after 
many years. 


Professor Muller worked on 
two main ways of fighting 
heat. Firstly, it should be 
possible to bring down tem- 
peratures and the intensity ot 
heat rays to a bearable level: 
Hie for instance, by screens which 
15 çan be cooled by either air or 
water to prevent them from 
becoming a source of heat 
radiation themselves. Profes- 
sor Muller, however, thinks 
more highly of deflecting the 
rays by shiny, smooth, re- 

ecting metal, He would like 
to see a 


y and furthermore, to 


ing on the heart has 
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‘A Soviet Surgeon In India 
: By V. AVERIN 


‘A NY doctor, on looking at 
the sunken face and al- 


most bluish paleness of 
Kailash, could determine 
without difficulty that the 


patient had not long to live. 
It is extremely difficult to 
deal with such grave cardiac 
diseases as adhesive or obli- 


terating pericarditis, from 
which this Indian boy was 
suffering. 

As the result of morbid 


changes the heart envelope 
becomes ten times thicker. It 
grasps the cardiac muscle 
firmly, prevents it from con- 
tracting properly and the 
heart beats become increas- 
ingly weaker. The patient 
dies. Only the = surgeon’s 
knife can save him. 


This operation is now possi- 
ble thanks to the achieve- 
ments of modern surgery. 
But all the previous methods 
used to reach the heart, which 
must be exposed over a large 
area, were risky and fraught 
with grave consequences. 
Surgeons opened up the 
thorax from both sides and at 
times even removed. part of 
the ribs. 


A new method of operat- 
been 
given to world surgery by 
Professor F, G. Uglov of the 
First Medical Institute in 
Leningrad. He has proposed 
a ee 
This screen was made of 
aluminium and forms an air 
space between the body and 
itself. The air rises through 
this “chimney” and cools the 
Screen encouraging evapora- 
tion of the sweat on skin and 
clothes. This invention 


aroused: great interest in 


Luxembourg, 


VIGIL 


the temporary displace 
of part of the breast bo 
ribs in order to give g 
cess to all areas of the hear; 
The results have been 
markable. The thorax js ex 
placed just as ıt was, 


ment: 
ne ang: 
ood ac. 


A report given by this Pro- 
minent Soviet surgeon on his: 
new method of operating on. 
the heart aroused great inter- 
est among delegates at the 
21st conference of Indian sur- 
geons and the llth confer- 
ence of anaesthetists held in- 
Jaipur, towards the end of 
December 1959. Indian ex- 
perts expressed a keen desire 
for a practical acquaintance 
with the achievements of 
Soviet surgery. At their re- 
quest Professor Ugloy per- 
formed three operations in 
India. 


One day early in January, 
thirty leading heart surgeons 
gathered in the operating 
theatre of the Irwin Hospital 
in Delhi. The operation was 
an extremely difficult one and 
took 100 minutes to perform. 
The expert hands of the 
Soviet surgeon restored life 
to the Indian boy Kailash. 
Ten days after the operation 
he was strong enough to be- 
gin walking. The professor 
performed two other opera 
tions in Bombay. 


This was the first time thal 
the new method was used W 
cardiac operations 1 = aitis 
Serious forms of pericat® i 
are encountered in nei 
ly frequently as the BA 
ee aris In the opin 
of Indian nee f 
method of combatin 
carditis, caused by tubercula 
infection, suggested yee 
Soviet professor will be WH 
ly applied in India. 
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The Combination of old and 
modern system of medicine 
manufacturing has made our 
name fnown to every household 
Serving mankind through 
medicines from 75 Years. 


turer 
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Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufac 
of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine 
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a FIFTY YEARS AGO, Sardar Pratap Singh Bhurnia, 
now 87, was assembling cranes and electrical equipmss, 
as India's first steel works was taking shape 
in the wilderness of Chhotanagpur. 

His son, Jwala Singh, joined the steel works 
Q , his father helped to build. Drawing upon his mature 
e 
the beg uining technical skill, he suggested an improvement to 
oO rf a soaking pit cranes which won him a reward 


from Management ‘and appreciation from 
e (J 
tradition 


the American manufacturers. 


Hari Singh, Jwala Singh’s son, imbibed the family 
tradition early in life, A young electrician in 
Tata Steel’s Skelp Mill, he was recently sent to 
- Japan to study advanced crane maintenance. 


Thus, a tradition of skill is being laid at Jamshedpug, 
where industry is not merely a source of 
Hiyelihood but a way of life. 
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NEHRU AND TIBET 


"THE next month will be a testing time for India generally 
and for Shri Nehru especially. Indian opinion is not 
looking forward with any great pleasure the prospect of Shri 
Chou En-lai’s visit to New Delhi next month. Shri Nehru 
himself appears to have taken a very dim view of the possible 
outcome of his talks with the Chinese Premier on the issues 
relating to India’s Himalayan border. At the same time, Shri 
Nehru has characteristically tried to shrug off doubts and “ 
questionings about the usefulness of holding talks with a party 
tnat has over the years since 1954 repeatedly broken pledges 
nnd has finally committed aggression which shows no sign of 
being vacated. Even assuming that despite all this, there 
could be no harm in holding talks with Shri Chou En-lai, 
there is a line to be drawn definitely between holding talks 
and suppressing India’s moral revulsion against some of the 
actions of the Chinese Government. It is one thing to avoid 
causing any personal affront to Shri Chou En-lai, who as the 
guest of the Government of India should no doubt be treated 
according to the rules of formal courtesy. It would be quite 
different, however, and certainly against India’s deep-felt con- 
viction and moral obligation if, as Shri Nehru wants, our 
people surrender their right to express their genuine concern 
over Tibet out of deference to Shri Chou En-lai and his 


Government. 


This question has acquired serious current importance, 
as about the time Shri Chou En-lai visits New Delhi, the 
Afro-Asian convention on Tibet and colonialism in the two 
old continents is scheduled to be held. Delegates from tne 
West Asian and South-East Asian countries will panticiparei 
and although for obvious reasons te 

-nering is to be unofficial in character, its importance can- 
Ea Bee means be inconsiderable. It goes Le pee 
that Shri Chou En-lai will not welcome a rally of Afro-Asian 
ort of the cause of the unhappy Tibetan people 
bly subjugated by a Great Power solely in its 
own interests. No Great Power, we know, ae to hee ee 
that its annexationist adventures are morally inde! ca E 

ly out of accord with its declared pledges of t ie so-¢: 
eee However, what China. as rising Great 


ul co-existence. . 
Bee likes or dislikes cannot be accepted. as the last word 
where great issues of freedom and justice are involved.. 


in this convention, 


now being forci 


Nehru as one-time champion of 
justi d colonial peoples appears 
nd justice for the oppresse lon pls R ER 
eoa a a retreat. If foreign colonial domiga: Eo 
a r Kenya‘or other African communities. is bad, ae 
ee the case of Tibet being swallowed up by : 


lly so in aaa he tol 
rae nii China. Shri Nehru does not need tose. ig 


This is where Shri 
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people. z 
reason why in present circum- 


stances, after China has un- 
mistakably displayed her fur- 
ther expansionist designs, that 
the cause of Tibetan freedom 


should be taken up as the 
urgent issue confronting the 
Afro-Asian peoples struggling 
to be free from colonialism, 
both new and old. 


Shri Nehru, strangely 
enough, has expressed his 
disapproval of the Afro-Asian 
convention on ‘Tibet and 
colonialism to be held next 
month. The Government of 
India has not, it is true, put 
any formal obstacle to the 
holding of the convention. 
But the Prime Minister has 
gone out of his way to pour in 
advance cold water on Afro- 
Asian convention, which, in 
his opinion, could be of no 
good to the Tibetan people. 
Such a view, wrong and short- 
sighted as it is, is at variance 
even with Shri Nehru’s own 
past record as an inter- 
nationalist, ever eager and 
ready to denounce colonialism 
in all places, except for a time 
in Hungary and now in the 
case of Tibet. 


That the Chinese have done 
a grave wrong by suppressing 
the Tibetan people Shri Nehru 
„generally admits. It is ad- 
mitted also on all hands that 
the wrong done by a Great 
Power cannot be easily set 
tight. This is no argument at 
all that such a wrong, how- 
ever grievous and intolerable, 
should be borne silently with- 
out protest, without ceaseless 
efforts to bring the wrong- 


; i doer before the bar of world- 
“opinion. At the back of Shri 


Nehru’s expressed uneasiness 


there may be a lurking fear 
a that _ public, criticism of 


inese action in regard, to 
— Continued on Page 163 
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This is all the more . 


Shelter Belts 


ys paper supported whole- 
iL “heartedly in its issue of 
March 5, the contemplated 
move of the Government of 
India to revise thoroughly the 
pattern of training for all 
senior services to accord with 
the Gandhian ‘cult of the dirty 
hands’. Since then, reports 
have been published in the 
papers of a further move to 
devise effective ways of 
weeding out corrupt and in- 
efficient officials and to remove 
tthe impression that Govern- 
ment service is a safe ‘shelter 
belt? for the incompetent. If 
both. these contemplated steps 
can really be put into execu- 
tion by the Government of 
India, they will, as comple- 
ment to each other, bring 
about a thorough re-orienta- 
ition in the existing pattern, 
purpose and spirit of the 
administration of India which 
out-lived its necessity as soon 
as the British powers had left 
our shores. The dragging on 
of this carcass and allowing it 
to swell in the process till it 
has now begun to stink in the 
nose of the country will per- 
haps go down in history as the 
Most gigantic failure of the 
Party in power. 


Yet in fairness to our pre- 
sent rulers it may well be 
conceded that when they took 
over the administration of 
India from® the British, they 
were faced with a situation as 
unthinkable as it was brought 
with disaster 


for our 

new-found freedom, and 
the assistance rendered 
by the old-guard ICS. 
branches of 


and other 


t 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


our public services to the in- 
experienced Ministers at the 
time had been of great value 
in restoring law and order and 
stabilizing a dangerously fluid 
situation. In return, the All- 
India Services got unprece- 
dented guarantees embodied 
in the Constitution itself re- 
garding the tenure, terms and 
conditions of their service, 
This unusual concession made 
them so strongly entrenched 
in all their vested interests 
that the politician Ministers— 
not all of them of first-rate 
ability by any means—found 
and even now find themselves 
helpless against this ‘steel- 
frame’. The I.A.S. coming m 
the wake of freedom to step 
into the shoes of the dwind- 
ling LC.S. had also found it 
safe and satisfying to their 
pride to play the ‘T.C.S.’, and 
the two sets together have 
continued the old bureaucratic 
traditions with all its vices 0 
needless delay, callous wood- 
en-headedness and soulless 
indifference to the TE 
woe of the people. Gradual 4 
as they found out the hi 
spots of the ruling politi? 
‘and their comparative strena 
in regard to the new mas af 
they were in no hurry to © 

mit suicide by helping . 
change a system 1” 
‘they were the re 
Ideals and patterns 
by the leaders and inet 
set forth by the 


came to grief for Wania i 


imagination, drive oe ich 
3 SE Z i 
kind of missionary J ding 


is indispensable in bna po! 


fa new nation, and i ogi 
cians either helplessiy i 
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fell easy victims to the 
or 1° 


á 4 temptations that 
jpn Be path with the vast 
crossed ¢ the functions 
A te in a planned 
Thus at last we 
econo TRE to a stage when 
inefficiency and cor- 

] ee Beas the land with none 
d pi enough to take the res- 
(zn jpility for anything. Poli- 
ma civil servants, petty 
ik and tradesmen are all 
helplessly looking at each 
other while the public finds 
` jtself at bay and driven to 
the wall inch by inch from 


day to day. 


In a baffling situation like 
this, those in the Government 
of India who are reporied to 
have been determined to do 
something at long last must 
be bold enough to go the 
whole hog for a radical cure. 
If the Gandhian ‘cult of the 
dirty hands’ is really meant 
to be inculeated, the training 
‘of the civil servants concerned 
must be village-based, After 
Passing whatever tests of in- 
tellectual calibre are intro- 
duced for them, and after 
going through a course of 
‘Maining in the theoreticas 
Principles. and technicalities 
of Administration in the 
Training Colleges set up for 
as Purpose, all would-be 
aaa of the highest services 
fis be sent to the villages 
ci a period of three years— 
ees M one State, cover- 
India a a dozen States of 
hey a the north and south. 
ike vai live in the villages 
siaa a E 
| Villagers Be 8, mix with the 
With iot pene of them, work 

~and liter ands in the fields 

tally so without any 

Phy pone allowed— 
ey, in the Communit 
the pament work, in ee 
Co-operati đyets and village 
cl ing Ves for all purposes 
SUperig agriculture, not -as 
a pl €ings going from 

€ time +”. the boss, but for 

T being only 1 
amon , y as the 

& equals. At the 
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end of the three-year course 
of village training they will 
have to pass a rigorous test 
of efficiency right by the 
Gandhian standard before 
they can be placed in charge 
of a Sub-Division, District or 
any particular- assignment. 
While thus in training, leaders 
within the Government or 
outside it,-who still haye fuil 
faith in Gandhism will visit 
these officer-trainees to assess 
their general abilities, initia- 
tive, drive, capacity to identify 
themselves with the people 
and, above everything else, 
their character by the 
Gandhian standard. Such In- 
termediate evaluation of every 
‘trainee will be made at the 
end of his six months in a 
State and he must pass six 
such examinations before 
appearing for the Final Test. 

On passing this Final Test. 
these officers will be placed 
in the HQs. in the Secretariats 
or in the districts at their 
option... But those who will 
choose to be field workers will 
get a sizable allowance in 
addition to the normal emolu- 


ment as given to the members 


of the Frontier Administration 
Service. Work to everyone of 
the field workers and in the 
Secretariats will be distributed 
on assignment basis, as is done 
in the Private Sector, the 
officer being wholly respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of a 
set project within a fixed 
period, -with guarantees of 
supply to the required men, 
money and materials by the 
State or Central Government 
concerned. Fulfilment of an 
‘assignment will bring for the 
officer some reward in recog- 
nition and as an incentive to 
still better work, while failure 
will lead to demotion unless 
it is caused by circumstances 
beyond the officer’s control. 
In such cases, individual 


responsibility will have to be | 


fixed, and the individual 3 
responsible must answer for 


the failure. é 
There is no dearth of men 


to be the judges and evalua- 


tors of these trainees or of the 
assignments to officers already 
in the Services. Party-rule 
will have to be relaxed in 
favour of all men of proved 
ability and integrity even out- 
side the ruling Party or the 
Government — particularly, 
men who had been taught in 
the hard school of Gandhiji 
and whose followers are now 
wandering in the wilderness 
and wasting their talents and ~ 
character being pushed out of 
the fold of the ‘chosen’ by 
jealousy, intrigue and corrup- 
tion. 

The plan advocated above 
in skeleton is unorthodox and 
revolutionary. The powers 
that be may feel a bit tardy 
about having this concept of 
‘training’ taken over from the 
surroundings of Delhi and 
applied to the villages. But, 
for those among the rulers of 
India who had themselves 
been in their time trained — 
under the Task Master’s eye, 
this scheme should not appear K 
as ‘fantastic nonsense’, if only ~ 
they could bring themselves 
to re-live their past for a 
while when judging it. 

{en Do T TY 
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Causes and Consequences 
of Rising Prices 
By J. K. MEHTA 


Head of the Department of Economics, 
Allahabad University. 


MINCE the start of the 

| Second World War the 
general level of prices has 
risen by over 448 per cent. 
Prices of foodgrains have 
risen by 420 per cent while 
those of manufactured arti- 
eles by a little over 470 per 
cent. ©f this phenomenal 
rise the greatest increase was 
recorded during and soon 
after the war years. The rise 
of prices has to be set against 
the increase of national in- 
come in real terms if it has to 
become meaningful. The 
price level of goods by itself 
signifies very little: we have 
fo take note of the prices of 
human services, the level of 
production and trend of popu- 
lation increase if the index 
of prices has to become an 
index of economie condition. 
It is the purpose of this article 
to study the causes and conse. 
quences of rising prices in 
our country. 

The price of a commodity 
expresses arithmetical rela- 
tionship between quantity of 
money and that of commo- 
dity. The general level of 
prices expresses the relation- 
Ship between the quantity of 
money in circulation and the 
Quantity of goods in circula- 
tion: | Price being thus a 
function of two variables— 
money and goods, the cause 
of rising prices must be 
sought in variations in both 

‘money and goods in circula- 
The word circulation is 
One whose correct significance 


‘chase they gave us 


goods that are stored up or 
hoarded do not have an influ- 
ence on prices and, similarly, 
money that lies idle in banks 
or consumers’ houses exer- 
cises no pull on the goods in 
the market and consequently 
do not affect the price level. 
This word circulation is, 
therefore, important inasmuch 
as it draws our attention to 
the fact that whether prices 
will rise or not depends on 
the pockets in which money 
goes. If money is pumped 
into the pockets of the poor, 
prices rise much more than 
when it is put into the pockets 
of the rich. As modern eco- 
nomists say, the propensity 
to consume is greater in the 
case of the poor than in that 
of the rich. It is in this con- 
text that the significance of 
the small-savings scheme too 
must be studied. 

However, to go back to our 
main point, let us see how 
prices rise. As we said above 
the maximum rise of prices 
was recorded during and soon 
after the last World War. In 
those days prices rose by 
leaps and bounds because the 
arithmetica] relationship bet- 
ween the quantity of money 
in circulation and the quan- 
tity of goods got greatly 
affected. That happened be- 
cause the Government in- 
creased the supply of money 
by creating new money to 


meet the producers’ bills. 
Goods were purchased by 
foreign countries from our 


producers and for this pur- 
credit. 
But the Government of our 
country had to pay our pro- 
ducers in cash. The easiest 
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way of paying them wą 
print notes and use the 
the purpose. That py 
stroke altered the relati € 

i lon- 
ship between money-supp] 
and goods supply. That ae 
teration having taken ee 
nothing was seriously dane 
to re-establish the old rei 
tionship. In subsequent vert 

: s 
the evil effects of this diş. 
turbed relationship _went on 
multiplying. Rising prices 
went on eating at the root of 
our economy and what they 
have done we shall presently 
see. 

The amount of money in 
circulation in 1939 was ap- 
proximately 300 crores of 
rupees. Today it is in the 
vicinity of 1800 crores of 
rupees. In order to deter- 
mine the price level we have 
not only to take into account 
notes and coins with the 
buyers of goods and services, 
we have also to take into 
consideration cheque money, 
or what is ordinarily called, 
deposit money. The deposit 
money makes up banks’ lia- 
bilities (both demand and 
time). The total liabilities of 
the banks today are approxi- 
mately 1800 crores of rupees 
Thus we have as much pur- 
chasing power in terms 0 
notes and coins as we have 
in terms of cheques OF deposit 
money. All this purchasing 
power in terms of money 0: 
one kind or another goes t0 
determine the level of py 
All this money is not equa f 
active as a determinant z 
prices; hence the important 
of the concept of velocity ° 
circulation or of money 
circulation. s 

The quantity of 
money or deposit 
bears. in normal times: 3 m- 
tain proportion to the q 
tity of note-and-com m 
We can, therefore, 
cial notice of notes an 


S to 


in circulation. In 1 of 
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300, CTOLCS 


had about 
z l day we 


rupees while to 
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m for’ 


300 crores of rupees to 

power in 
of buyers. If 
remained un- 
this interval 


A about 90 years We would 


Ca of a the price level 
ne pave E nes, That is, if 
d~ to TISE ity of circulation had 
X yeloci Y A 

rs the med the same, if the 
is- ei of goods and services 
on P mained the same and if 
es Hae factors that go to 
of Bere ine the price level 
ey “eontrols and rationing) had 
ly not changed the price level 
in would have been six sume 
53 ‘what ıt was before the last 
of war. 

he Actually the general index 
of of prices shows 2 smaller rise. 
r- \ The priges of some goods 
ve have msen five times but the 
nt over-all rise is a little over 
he 448 per cent. This pheno- 
2S; Menon can be explained in 
to terms of two main factors, 
y; namely, a fall in the velocity 
d, of circulation of money and 
sit arise in the supply of goods. 
a- ‘These two. together account 
nd for a fall of general price 
of level to the extent of 150 per 
l- 4; cent. Otherwise the price 
es, p level would have risen to six 


times the old level. 


it~ 
x ne IS not easy to determine 
Me ne extent of fall in the velo- 
at ; 7 of circulation of money 
A oeh we can indicate fac- 
7 i i hat can account for it. 
up o atively easier to 
kis i e the extent to which 
Ae Pply of goods (which 
Tinto the calculation of 


ice Price ing: : 
of Q ndices) has increased. 


“aNntities . : 
ditis ae of various commo- 


Of thei € Measured in terms 


suc as lent Physical units, 
În bale cloth in yards, cotton 
Gificutt Tain in tons. It is 
um up these 
therefore, the 
© measure the sup- 
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production. From the figures 
that are available we find 
that whereas the index of 
prices rose from 376 in 
1948-49 to 418 in 1957-58, 
the value of goods (national 
output or income) rose from 
859 crores of rupees to 1083 
crores of rupees during the 
same interval, and currency 
in circulation from 1409 
crores of rupees to 1550 crores 
of rupees. The price level 
thus rose by a little under 


10% when the supply of 
money increased by about 
18%. The lag of. about 


8% in the rise of prices is, 
therefore, accounted by the 
increased production of goods 
by a little under 25%. 


Thus, when we take the 
period from 1939 to 1959 into 
consideration wefind that the 
supply of goods has increased, 
but the supply of money has 
increased to a much greater 
extent resulting in the rise 
of the general price index to 
448. As we shall see later, 
rise of prices can be an inno- 
cent economic phenomenon in 
certain conditions. But those 
conditions can never be real- 
ised in practice. Otherwise 
the fact of increased produc- 
tion of wealth should be wel- 
comed as giving us so much 
more for the community to 
consume. But first of all we 
shall examine the causes of 
rising prices. 

As we said earlier the bulk 
of the rise in prices occurred 
during and after the war 
years when the government 
increased the supply of money 
to help the foreign countries 
to finance their war-pur- 
chases of goods in our coun- 
try. But even after that rise 
in goods had taken place in 
our country. But still the 
price level kept on rising and 
thus aggravating the evils of 
inflation, Why did prices 
continue to rise and why are 


. they still rising? We shall 


explain below the fact that 
the continuously. rising prices 
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are due to the action of @# 
vicious circle of rising cost—= 
Tising income—rising prices, 
And such a vicious circle 
would be innocuous were al} 
the prices to rise equally and 

simultaneously. But in an’ 
economy neither do all prices 

rise to the same extent nor 

do they rise at the same 

time. 

When the government in- 
creases the supply of money 
it gets injected into the eco- 
nomy at a certain point. The 
money gets into the pockets 
of a certain class of people 
depending on the type of ex- 
penditure that the injected 
money is meant to finance, 
This money, becoming pur- 
chasing power, is spent on 
the purchase of goods. On’ 
which class of goods the - 
money is spent depends on” 
who earns it. In the first 
round, then, there is an in; 
creased monetary demand for 
certain goods. Their prices 
rise. Producers of these 
goods make additional profit, 
They increase their output of 
goods. Employment increases 
and with it the income of 
workers. ‘To finance this in- - 
creased expenditure by pro- 


_ ducers, borrowing by. them? 


increases, Bank-money in- 
creases in supply. Thus with | 
increased supply of notes and 
coins made available by the” 
government the supply of 
bank-money or deposits ind 
crease. That is why we find 
that during the last twenty 
years deposit money has Mm- 
creased along with currency. 
When thus this additional’ 
money comes into circulation: 
prices rise again. In thig 
way, the initial increase -ot 
money-supply causes further 
increase and the price level 
goes on rising with it. Prices, 
rise, first affecting goods that 
are purchased by the original 
recipients of new money and 
thereafter, by stages, all other 
goods. But as different cate- 
gories of goods enter in diffe- 
gets of consumption of the- 
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‘people prices do not rise in 
‘the same proportion. This is 
‘sufficient to explain how 
prices have a tendency to 
i Tise and keep on rising and 
Ping why they do not rise equally. 


. Though it is true that prices 
~ rise because somebody’s in- 
‘come has risen it is also true 
that when prices rise every- 
sody’s income does not rise. 
Those people whose income 
‘do not rise constitute the vic- 
tims of such a rise. These 
victims cry for a rise of in- 
come; higher wages” and 
. salaries are demanded from 
employers and their demands 
are sooner or later satisfied. 
As incomes of workers con- 
stitute the cost of production, 
it becomes more costly to 
produce goods. Prices there- 
fore rise. The vicious circle 
goes on spiralling upwards. 
Incomes rise, prices rise, costs 
vise and, therefore, prices rise 
again. 
: We have thus seen that once 
É a tendency to rise of prices is 
generated it keeps on operat- 
ing on its own momentum. 
Were the effect of an initial 
change in the economy to 
spread itself over the entire 
system without delays and 
leakages this spiral of rising 
“prices would never be wit- 
nessed. 
ments take time, it is because 
an economic system is a 
doosely integrated structure 
both horizontally and verti- 
cally that the vicious circle 
gets a chance to do all. the: 
‘mischief. If the evils of such 
& vicious circle have to be miti- 
gated, something must be done 
to check rising incomes or 
ising costs. Since high prices 
are due to a change in the 
felationship between money 
supply and the supply of 
‘ EA the problem can be 
tackled at either end. We 
an reduce the supply of 
oney or else increase the 
‘supply of goods. -In reality, 
“However, these two things 
not quite different—they 


ry 


It is because adjust- ~ 
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are not quite independent of 
each other. It is because they 
are not independent that the 
vicious circle is generated the 


moment a push is given to 
the price level. 
Let us note at the outset 


that prices rise when the 
money-supply increases rela- 
tively to the supply of goods. 
That means that the price 
level rises when the quantity 
of money increases, goods re- 
maining the same in quan- 
tity, or when goods decrease 
in supply, money remaining 
unchanged in quantity. (or 
when both these things hap- 
pen together). Let us take 
the first case i.e., the supply 


of money increases and no 
change takes ‘place on the 
side of goods. What conse- 


quences follow depends on 
how and in what manner the 
supply of money increases. 
If we rememher the fact that 
money gets into circulation 
via income, 7.e., money ap- 
pears as income before it ap- 
pears as purchasing power, 
we shall be better equipped 
to understand ike explana- 
tion that follows. If money 
supply increases, let us say, 
by cent per cent, the national 
income must increase also 
cent per cent. But national 
income is composed of the in- 
comes’ of individuals. If 
doubling of national income 
takes place by the doubling 
of the incomes of all the in- 
dividuals the consequences 
would be very tolerable. In 
such a case the price level 
would rise to double its 
height (or approximately to 
double its height) and nobody 
would be better off or worse 
off. The purchasing power 
of every individual would, in- 
crease in the same propor- 
tion in which prices increase. 

But such a thing, as we 
Said earlier, never can hap- 
pen. Monev does not drop 
from the sky into the laps of 
the people’in such an equit- 
able fashion, It first goes 
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into the pockets of xs 


ple and through thes Peo... 


sellers of certain goo me the 
where it goes into the noma 
ets 


of other consumers. Ana 
passing from one hang 
another it undergoes to: 
changes. It sticks some. 
where; it moves fast in cer. 
tain cases, and slowly in 
others. And, as we saw ea 
lier, all this process ene 
courages and compels further 
increase of money supply, As 
a result when the supply of 
money becomes double the 
income of some people be- 
comes more than double -and 
of others less than double 
The pattern of distribution js 
changed. And this is the 
villain of the piece. 
whose incomes increase more f 
than in proportion to the 
price level gain while others 
lose. Some lose only because 
others gain. And that means 
that the real income (income 
in terms of goods and ser- 
vices) of some increases and 
of others decreases. This, it 
is very important to remem 
happens always and 
the - price level i 
changes. ‘Those who find J 
their real income increase 
during rising prices sufter 
reduction of real income dur 
ing falling prices: F 


ber, 
everytime 


a 


Whether, therefore, rising | 
prices are good or bad a 

society depends On w A 

class of people we wee 

gain, In a community t a) 
are some people whose A 

comes are elastic in the sé a 

that they change revel 

changes in the price “in 
There are others WHOS®. ie 
comes are inelastic. "i 
incomes are themselves p iat 
(of services) it mea an 
some prices are elasti oop 
some inelastic. Thos 5 
the price of whose serv ods 
inelastic lose during the 
of rising prices. 

people who supply 5 
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Commonwealth Co-operation in 
Agriculture i 


By ROB MANSFIELD 


GRICULTURE ranks high 
Aa importance among the 
s in which the countries 
matte” Commonwealth have a 
interest. i j 
The Commonwealth Agri- 
ture Bureaux organization 
example of the 
which exists to 
co-operation in 
These 


clearing- 


machinery 
encourage ; 
agricultural science. 
bureaux serve as : 
houses of information and as 
intelligence centres for scien- 
tists and research workers in 
agricultural and forestry not 
only throughout the Common- 
wealth but increasingly 
throughout the world. 

Located in the United King- 
dom are 10 bureaux specia- 
lizing in various branches of 
agricultural science. There 
are also two institutes—the 
‘Commonwealth Mycological 
Institute and the Common- 
wealth Institute of Entomo- 
logy. S 

FARM STUDY SCHEME 
Per example of agri- 
BA pea poration, perhaps 
Se ee is the Farm 
Rana x gine of the Associa- 
its head griculture, which has 

aqquarters in London. 
3 1S aSsociation was founded 
mea with the object of 
; nting people in the 
Mdustrial ae 
with the areas of Britain 
evementg Problems and achi- 

Bt of British farming. 
Paige eure OUD) On 

ae political or busi- 

ai est, and it has done 

st ae got a proper under- 

ture Plays Bae et agricul- 

Community, e life of the 
tee heed for suc 

Watio such an orga- 
farm: n was obvi t 

ming lead HOES fo) 
Ehr Be ers. The National 
bog; ; Union and other 
ought hard and 
ly on the political 
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front to gain a measure of 
security for Britain’s farmers. 
The Agriculture Acts of 1947 
and 1949 earned them a great 
measure of such security. 
But political Acts can always 
be repealed or superseded by 
new measures. 

The long-term hope for 
British agriculture lay in 
establishing, a sympathetic 
climate of public opinion, 
based on an informed appre- 
ciation of the importance of 
farming to the countrv’s 
economy. This climate of 
opinion had never existed 
since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion gathered momentum in 
the 19th century. There had 
rather been an almost total 
ignorance and, worse still, 
a profound lack of interest 
among townspeople in the 
countryside except as a place 
for holidays. 

The Association of Agricul- 
‘ture’s task, therefore, was not 
easy. Wisely, it struck at the 
root of the matter. If the 
rising generation could be 
interested, then the outlook in 
the long run might well be 
bright. It was important to 
get a footing in the schools. 
This has been achieved with 
such success that the associa- 
tion now has more than 2,000 
schools and colleges on its 
books. 

SPECIAL TEXTBOOKS 

This has been largely a 
result of the happily conceived 
Farm Study Scheme. The 
association as compiled loose- 
leaf printed and illustrated 
textbooks on 17 individual 
farms in Britain and the over- 
sea Commonwealth. They are, 
in the strictest sense of the 
word, unique as far as Britain 
is concerned. With the aid of 
these textbooks, teachers are 
able to put over to their pupils 
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not only all the activities of : 
the farm, but everything about 
the district in which it lies, 
the kind of people who live 
there, the work they do, and 
why they do it. The farm is 
thus presented in the correct 
perspective to the life and 
work of the area in which it 
is situated. $ ‘ 
The association works on 
limited funds, so progress 
with the Farm Study Scheme 
was at first necessarily 
cautious. Gradually, however, 


‘the scheme was widened to 


chief farming 
and the 


cover all the 
areas of Britain, 
thoughts of its 
turned to the rest of the Com- 
monwealth. They wanted to 
do all they could to strengthen 
farming links between Britain 
and the other Commonwealth 
countries. It was a big deci- 
sion to take, for if the scheme 
were applied and failed, that 
might well mean the end of 
the Association. The decision 
to go ahead was an act of 
faith. : 
OVERSEA LINKS 

Now the series of textbooks 
included studies of farms on 
the Canadian prairies, the 
Australian outback, and the” 
grasslands of New Zealand. 

It has not yet been possible, 


financially, to include any 
farms in India, Pakistan, 
Ghana or Malaya. But there 


are growing numbers of 
schools and colleges in these’ 
countries which have shown 
an interest in the scheme, The 
association hopes that this is” 
a development which will ~ 
grow. À 
It is a two-way Scheme; for 
while British children study 
Commonwealth farms as well 
as those in Britain, children 
overseas do: likewise. Bees 
An important by-product of, 
the scheme -is that many 
teachers, who might otherwise 
not be involved, become 
enthusiastically interested in 
agriculture as a result of 


studying the - Farm Study 


_ Schemés with their classes, ~ 


organizers , 


Hist. G the current year we 
NIR mark the 175th anniver- 
ra gary of the day Gerasim 
age Lebedev, father of Rus- 
ht sian Indology, made his 
journey to India and arrived 
dn the port of Madras. 

| Gerasim Lebedev was born 
in the year 1746 in the town 
‘pf Yaroslavl on the Volga. 
In his childhood he took to 
«music, played on the violin 
} and the cello. He even com- 
| posed music. A thirst for 
knowledge and an eagerness 
fo learn how people lived in 
other towns and lands attract- 
ed him to Europe. He went 
fo Paris and later to London, 
where an opportunity present- 
ed itself to him to travel to 
India, a country about which 
fie had heard many tales and 
legends. He was drawn there 
by a desire to become closely 
acquainted with the life of the 
people, their art, literature 
and culture. 


j _ It was in 1785 that Gerasim 
2 Lebedev arrived in - Madras. 
He worked as a violinist and 
devoted all ‘his free time to 
the study of Tamil language 
and history. Gerasim Lebe- 
dey was the first Russian to 
learn the Tamil language. 
Nevertheless he could not 
realise his dream of studying 
-@ncient Indian literature, as 
be had no knowledge of 
Sanskrit. He, therefore, set 
Off for Calcutta in 1787 with 
the purpose of making a 
-~ serious study of Sanskrit. 
 —_ With great difficulty he 
found a teacher, a Bengali, 
ho agreed to teach him 
It was in Calcutta 
Gerasim Lebedey came to 
fore as a talented artist 
> organizer.. Here he 


} 


ern of a Russian or a 
opean one, He tran- 


o found a theatre on . 
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slated a number of plays from 
European languages into Ben- 
gali and started preparations 
to produce them. 


He staged Pretence, a drama 
by the English playwright 
Jodrell in 1795. A knowledge 
of the language, life and cus- 
toms of the Bengali people 
helped him to make the drama 
understandable and appealing 
to the audience. Its scene was 
laid in Calcutta and the 
characters spoke in Bengali. 
For the musical accompani- 
ment to the performance, 
Indian musical instruments 
were used and the music itself 
was composed by Lebedev 
and inspired by the motifs of 
Indian folk melodies. It was 
the well-known Indian: con- 
temporary poet Bharat Chan- 
dra Roy who wrote the words 
to the songs. All this con- 


tributed to the success of the, 


of the play. The citizens of 
Calcutta were delighted with 
the wonderful play produced 
by this Russian musician and 
were full of admiration for 
his organizational gifts and 
for the acting of the cast. The 
auditorium, with a seating 
Capacity of 300, could not 
accommodate all who desired 
to see the play. Despite its 
success, however, the play was 
performed only , twice. The 
East India ‘Company was not 
at all happy at the appearance 
of this new theatre, staging 
Plays in the Bengali language. 
It did everything in its power 
to have the new national 
‘theatre closed down; it went 
So far as to cause a fire at the 
theatre. The plot however 
failed and the Indian 
employees in the theatre suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the 
fire, But the struggle con- 
tinued Officials of the East 
India Company made Gera- 
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sim Lebedev’s ]j $ 

by complaints ae, misera 
and by bringing in 
law-suits against him. 
upshot was that 
Saeed ieee was 
an auction by the ae 

the British colonia Toa of 
Aare ee ay oe 
F a, omeland, wher 
he devoted the rest of hie E 
to acquainting Russian Soo 
with the language anq cult 
of India. That same year he 
published his grammar Of the 
Bengali language. Four Yeary 
later he had Indian types cag, 
ina type-foundry and opened 
a print shop. He printed ip 
his own print shop in 1805 q 
book with a rather long title 
“The Unbiased Contemplation 
ot the East Indian System of 
the Brahmins, Their Religious 
Rites and Popular Customs,” 
It is actually the first indepen- 
dent and original Russian 
work on India, written with a 
deep sympathy for the Indian 
people. It contains a detailed 
description of the customs and- 
manners of the Indians, as 
well as information on the 
geography and economy of the 
country, the profits of the East 
India Company and Indias 
trade with other lands. The 
book ends with an appeal for 
Russia-India trade. 

Later Lebedev published 4 
short manual on the rudiments 
of Indian arithmetic, exercises’ 
for the practical study Ko 
Bengali. He was also planning § 
to publish a Bengali-Russia 
dictionary. The project gi 
not materialise, howevel 
Lebedev passed away On a 
15th of July, 1817, following 
severe illness. al 

In the Soviet Union seve s- 
books and a number of ne 
paper and magazine arti 0 
have appeared on the pas 
this man. Recently the Most” 
Theatre of the Young SPd | 
tor has staged a play Pr A 
“India, My Dream!” a his | 
to the life and work ° 
first Russian Indologist. 
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Mhe Democrats—And “The © 


Shape of Future Politics” 


From VICTOR ALBA 


WASHINGING, D.C.—It is 
a truism to say that in poli- 
tics, the masses of people 
have neither memory nor a 
feeling of recognition. Rightly 
did the British Labour Party 
who lost the election to the 
Conservatives complain that 
the Party had been given the 
scratch by those whom the 
Party had benefitted the 

ost. 
Eii this has been the lot of 
American Democrats who lost 
the 1952 and 1956 election to 
Republicans. It was the 
Democratic Party’s adminis- 
tration under President 
Roosevelt and his ‘New Deal’ 
‘that gave the American 
and economic 
security they are enjoying 
now. Whereas, in two succes- 
sive elections, the American 
people voted for Republican 
ag etion to which they 
Owe the 1952 crisis (in so far 
eon: conditions can be 

tributed to political view 
ee of the Py), 

Tom this elementary fact, 
S Pacretician of the Demo- 
ae Party, Arthur Schle- 
ae ee who, incidentally, 
Adlai Si NMOS of Mr. 
urine hi evenson’s speeches 
a ae election campaign, 
brochur eee conden) 

ape 0 
coud tie ates for private 
crat bos n among the Demo- 
o S. The booklet is 
cularly mee interest parti- 

Sono eRe CREE E 
ti = 
he oe campaign for which 

commenced. 


; PONES HAVE 
A CHANGED 
Polities UE to Schlesinger, 
S in America: shows 


Bai 
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some periods of a desire for 


transformation and change 
and some periods of back- 
stepping and calm exactly 


like tidal waves high and low. 
In reality, the USA now is 
living the periods of rising 
high water after 8 years of 
low water of Republican rule. 

But if the idea is to be pro- 
fitably utilized to the advan- 
tage of the Democratic Party 
in the coming election, certain 
lessons. need to be deduced 
from it. 

And, at the outset, it must 
be clearly understood that the 
battle of 1960 cannot be fought 
with arms of 1932 and 1948. 
For, the economic crisis, the 
New Deal and the Spanish 
War were long past. The 
majority of voters did not live 
through those times. There- 
fore, the Republican slogan 
of ‘Peace and Prosperity’ came 
from the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and the peace was 
made sure ‘by Truman’s bold 
policy of resistance to aggre- 
ssion. Besides, to enter into 
a slogan competition to show 
that the Democrats are able 
to do ‘it? better is a waste of 
time. 


Therefore, Schlesinger, 


‘himself a Harvard Professor, 


suggests that the battle of 
ballot should be carried over 
to enemy’s own terrain—so 
as to make it difficult for 
the Republicans to fight back 
—and to such issues that 
echo the spirit ‘of buoyancy 
now ‘surging up among the 
electors. (in earlier des- 
patch, it has been hinted that 
there has lately been quite a 
change in ideas and values in 
America, though the change 
may be just 2 manifestation 
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risks. 


of a desire and not patterned 
on a clear formula of trans- 
formation.) 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


What precisely is, then, the 
area of battle of ballot? 
Schlesinger suggests that 
against the Republican offer 
of ‘prosperity and peace’, the 
Democrats Should raise the 
slogan of ‘Public Interests’. 
Much, however, remains to 
be done for the general pub- 
lic interests, such as, in edu- 
cation, mm medicine, in hous- 
ing, the development of 
southern States, civil rights 
(especially in the exercise of 
franchise by the Negroes) and 
so on. It would not be sur- 
prising, for instance, if the 
idea of socialisation of medi- 
ca] aid is taken up in right 
earnest, since the public dis- 
content against the growing 
mercenary character of the 
medical help is daily increas- 
ing. Schlesinger also advo- 
cates that Democratic Party 
should not identify itself with” 
any group interest (not with 
even the labour unions which 
generally support the Party) 
but should strive to. become 
the spokesman of the com- 
mon man. 


Finally, according to 
Schlesinger, the Democratic 
Party should -try to improve 
the national life in its quali- 
tative aspects rather-than in 
its quantitative aspects as 
the Republicans affirm to do. 

The transformation: of 
national life that the Ameri 
cans aspire to is modest and 
relates to changes in day-to- 
day life. Roosevelt triumph- 
ed, thanks to the vote of ‘forz 
gotten men’. Today is the ` 
day for ‘troubled, bored and- 
restless men’ who will surely” 
vole the Democrats without j 
doubt, if -the Democratic 
Party can offer them a pro+ - 
gramme, lively, imaginative, 
pold and promising of some 
adventure without many 


` ners 
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New Danger 


J is reported that the plan- 
ning authorities have re- 
cently taken a very significant 
policy decision with regard to 
fhe extent of deficit financing 
jn the Third and succeeding 
Plans. Though they are sore 
pressed to find money for the 
Rs. 9,950-crore Third Plan, 
the extent of deficit financing 
in if will no longer bear such 
a high proportion to the out- 
lay as it has done in the 
Second Plan wherein it cons- 
titutes more than a quarter of 
the total plan outlay. Deficit 
financing in the Third and 
succeeding Plans will be cut 
‘down by almost sixty per 
cent and less. It may appear 
that this decision of the plan- 
is made in the best 
democratic spirit, ie, as a 
major concession to those 
critics who year after year 
warned the Government 
against the harmful, expan- 
Sionary effect of this method 


-of covering budgetary deficit. 


But, what is perhaps more 
true, the planners have them- 
selves come to realise that 
this expansionary effect will 


_be an unmitigated one, since 


the offset to it available in the 
early years of the Second Plan 
will no longer be there. In 
other words, to counterbalance 
the forces unleashed by deficit 
financing there will no longer 
be enough foreign exchange 
to draw upon. 2 


For this bold 


milder one is put 
tone of the 
improve, the 


twists and distortions in the 
price-cost structure will no 
longer occur and the strain on 
peoples’ meagre resources will 
be reduced to the minimum. 
When all is said and done, the 
question still remains as to 
how the gap caused by the 
cut in deficit financing can be 
filled up. To this the planners’ 
latest answer is: This can be 
done by taxation of a larger 
magnitude than hitherto. And, 
according to the latest infor- 
mation, the total amount of 
additional taxation to be 
mobilised by the Centre and 
the States for the Third Plan 
will most likely be Rs. 1,650 
crores, This estimated aggre- 
gate of tax yields is no doubt 
a ‘big leap forward’ from 
Rs. 1,000 crores of additional 
taxation in the Second Plan. 
If the yield from additional 
taxation in tne Third Plan is 
put by the side of the relevant 
outlay figure, the total tax 
efforts during the Third Plan 
will appear smaller in per- 
centage than what has been 
achieved for the Second Plan. 


But the issue at stake is not 
this greater reliance on taxa- 
tion nor the size of tax yields 
but the manner in which the 
tax resources will be raised. 
The current thinking of the 
planners indicates that in 
their scheme of new imposts, 
taxation on the essential cate- 
gory of goods will occupy 
almost an absolute place. In 
other words, additional taxa- 
tion for the Third Plan will 
be realised through new ex- 
cise levies and sales tax. For 
the common run of people, 
this will mean a heavy cut in 
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consumption—not to < 
further reduction ine of 
content due to speculative « 
crease in prices. To teora 
tax policy so that it can a 
effective instrument for mo 
ping up saving from an 
strata where it mostly Sco 
ie., the rich classes isa lin 
which is perhaps not in keene 
ing with the ideal of socialist 
pattern of society. 


be an 


Direct taxation, according to 
the Finance Minister, jigs only 
to be “kept under constant 
and continuous review” and 
the buik of resources, of 
course, must come from'in- 
direct tax (te., from people 
who should be always ready to 
bear the burden of planning 
without the slightest hope to 
get something in return). To 
avoid the, extreme of deficit 
financing, the planners are, 
therefore, going to lead the 
country to another extreme, 
i.e., that of indirect taxation 
and bringing fresh misery to 
the people. This is a new 
which ll right- 
thinking people must reso- 
lutely combat. 
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j 
- py oo e countries through which 
js Trujilo Heading To A e 1e Pi low 


Fall ? prestige and will create an 


3 atmosphere for the Ameri- 
can President to receive a 


WASHINGTON, D T 
Today, Latin America 00 S 

Washington. Washington, 
3 ides being the headquar- 
pe of the American States 
Organisation (OEA), is the 
place where States Depart- 
ment of the USA functions, 
and these two organisations 
between themselves can de- 
cide the fate of 30 years’ 
long dictatorship of Rafael 
Leonidas Trujilo, over the 
Dominican Republic. 


From Our Own Correspondent cordial reception. 

; 2. Fidel Castro. thi 
USA will gain in ‘prestige Cuban leader, is repre 
which the USA is on the to be preparing an expedi- 
point almost of losing in tion against Trujilo. If he 
countries south of Ria can launch any such ex- 
Bravo. A strong attitude pedition, it will just act as 
against Dictator Trujilo a spark to powder in the 


Trujilo’s fall may bring in 
anew era of happy relations 
between. the USA and the 
Latin. American States— 
relations which in these years 
never ceased to get worsen. 


THE FEAR FROM CASTRO 


The States Department 
showed itself well disposed 
towards Trujilo--even in 
periods the Dictator’s rule of 
terror was at the worst. But 
all on a - sudden—and very 
recently—the top shots of 

rican diplomacy began to 
show their concern for 
Trujilo’s Jack of respect for 
uman rights. Even Mr. 
Herter himself in a recent 
ress Conference manifested 


ia apprehensions on that 
ount. 


Per ee the States Depart- 
+. ut Wants to show the door 


Tujilo for reasons which 
may be as follows :— 
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ter, 


ay It is freely held that- 


diene existence of the 
ree of Trujilo is a 
clever of  Washington’s 
nae à the Dictator. 
ore, if dictatorship is 
one away with, the 
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now on the eve of President 
Eisenhqwer’s visit of tha 


“This is what you get from 
the coal l use”? _savs ma ruame 


The way to gèt the most'out 
of coal is to turn it into gas. 
In the process of gas-making i 
these valuable by-products of ; 
coal are obtained. 


THE BOMBAY GAS CO., LTD.) | 2 
214, D. Naoroji Road, Bombay-t.} | f- 
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Antilles, and in ~ all cases 
will give a filip to anti- 
Americanism in the hemis- 
phere. Tactically it will be 
advantageous to forestall 
Gastro and remove the pre- 
text for popular interven- 
tion in the Dominican Re- 
public. 


3. Trujilo will fall some 
day, or at any rate he will 
die (he is 68 now). With 
that a chaotic situation is 
likely to develop for some 
adventurer like Castro ta 
emerge from the ranks 
either of the numerous 
exiles or even from the 
country itself. To prevent 
developing such a situation 
it is well to create at least 
a moderate opposition 
against Trujilo now. ‚which 
in any eventuality, may re- 
place Trujilo, without any 
troublesome, changeover. 
The letter to Trujilo (31st 
January) given by pastors 
of the Dominican Church is 
just such a feeler for creat- 
ing an opposition for the 
first time. Naturally large- 
Scale arrest of men of com- 
merce, of finance, of uni- 
versity professors (putting 
of more than 20,000 persons 
in prison of which a few 
have been already 
demned and the majority 
tortured) could come as 
very handy to the possible 
successor. 


For the above reasons, 
Washington is disposed to 
show some discreet sympathy 
fo the opposition and draw 


' back all support from Trujilo 


making it clear that there is 
a possibility of driving Trujilo 
from power. How far that 
will help the situation is not 


clear, for, the Dictator in any 


se is not disposed to quit 
iout a showdown. : 


diplomatic vein but 
, Venezuela, — 


con- 
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Trujilo, it may be stated here, 
often accused Venezuela of 
being Communist which is, 
however, far from being true 


—has made a complaint be- 


fore the Council of the Ame- 
rican States Organisation ac- 
cusing the Dominican Gov- 
ernment of systematic viola- 
tion of human rights. 


The Council of the OAE 
has set up a special commi- 
ssion of enquiry into the 
complaints and indications 
are that possibly within a 


few days there will be a 
condemnation of Trujilo. 
-Rather an academic censure 


no doubt, for there is no 
machinery to effectively pre- 
vent Trujilo from arresting, 
torturing or even assassinat~ 
ing his subjects. But the 
important fact is that the 
USA has voted for the en- 
quiry. That at any rate has 
fixed the legal responsibility 
of the USA and put Trujilo 
in a very awkward position 
to wriggle out. 


It appears that the Dicta- 
tor is dispased to follow steps 
of Mussolini and Peron. To 


fight the growing o 


PPOSit} 
among the conservative ltion 
0 


nion and the Church (th i- 
or the other ` supporteq One 
Dictator from the begin; the 
Trujilo has announced ng) 
agrarian reform, which 
likely to be followed by oth 
measures at reform, 
wants thus to enlist the 
port of the great Mass of 
people. who however lack 
any political organisation, 

The President of Costa 
Rica—one of the most far 
seeing among the Latin Ame. 
ricans_has suggested that 
even if the situation in Domi- 
nican Republie gets stabi- 
lized with the fall of Trujilo, 
the CEA will have still the 
necessity to govern the 
country for organising free 
elections. Because only this 
can help prevent the accom- 
plices of the Dictator and 
budding demagogues to turn 
the chance to their advan- 
tage. The experiment sug- 
gested is interesting and may 
þe useful. But what is doubt- 
ful is that whether the 
diplomats would have the 
necessary courage to act up 
to the suggestion. 


ig 
er 


Sup- 


Sate 


Patna. 
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JAINISM IN BIHAR 


By 
P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY, M.A., B.L. 
With a foreword by Sri Sri Prakasa 
Governor of Bombay. An Authoritative 
documented book which has been very 


well received in the Press. 16 plates. Price 
Rs. 5|-. Available Author, 7, Bailey Road, 
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ition 
Opi. 
at Commercial S.A.S. 
ing) Examination 
au i ermit me to 
i ra attention of the 
2 a troller and Auditor Ge- 
He gp come of India to the gross 
l PER ce shown to a large 
pe of candidates who 


‘ed at the Commercial 
iN art JI Examination 
| Pid in November, 1959, from 
~ the Indian Audit and Accounts 
- Pepartment. This is for the 
frst time in the history of 
‘Commercial S.A.S. Examina- 
tion that the question papers 
on Advanced Accountancy and 
| Costing contained plethora of 
yf printing mistakes as also a 
number of perplexing and 
| misleading expressions which 
conveyed different meanings. 


A few instances are given their last chance this time 
‘below: — as 
ACCOUNTANCY: 
Q. No. Marks. Incorrect. Correct. Book from which set 
1. 32 Debenture Debenture Bat. Typical Q. 515 
internal. interest. : 
2. 20 Cr. Sales Cr. Sales „ Typical Q. 383 
30,000. 39,000. ; 
3. 16 1st January, ist January, „» Typical Q. 264 
! 1958, 1959. 
i . COSTING: 
——— | 1 e 
: 25 Dr. Total Dr. Total 
fie 10,62,200. 10,61,900. 
i ee i HEA printing mis- Y= 
f: are the candidates were with the result of having no 
19 peeneiused and their per- further scope. of . bettering - 
BR cia ce in these papers their official career. Should 
f tory ing but be unsatisfac- the unfortunate candidates be 
feb hey can also hardly made to suffer because of the 


e 
a al to overcome the 
: React! and to do well in 
Au e on Constitution and 

ng in which they had to 


ADpear t ` 
a dida ae Slowing day. The 


mist S pointed out these 
er akes to the Comptrol- 
Auditor General 
but the results 


t a recently clearly 
Dt in yi this aspect was not 
rse ew by the examiners 
aS of evaluation of the 
Papers. Admittedly, 
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the candidates who met with 
this misfortune might have 
done well had they not been 
misled by the printing mis- 
takes. In fact, out of the above 
68 marks in Accountancy 52 
marks and the entire 25 marks 
in Costing were compulsory 
and the candidates had no 
option of attempting alterna- 
tive questions. Besides, neither 
the invigilators nor the pre- 
siding officer gave any hint 
of the printing mistakes in 
the Examination Hall. 


It is significant that a candi- 
date is normally allowed only 
ithree chances in Part II of the 
S.A.S. Examination and a 
failure this time would in- 
volve the loss of a chance. A 
few candidates actually lost 


printing mistakes in the 
question papers? I, therefore, 
pray that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General will kindly 
order for re-examination of 
the answer papers on Ac- 


countancy, Costing, Constitu- . 


tion and Auditing without any 


further delay. As there are . 


ample precedences of re-exa- 
mination of answer papers, in 


some cases even after the 


/ apse of one or two years from 


the date of publication 


ot 


results, I earnestly hope that 
the Comptroller and Auditor 
General will kindly consider 
at least the humanitarian as- 
pect of the case and meet the 
ends of justice by publishing” 
a supplementary list of suc- 

cessful candidates very early. 


—ONE WHO KNOWS, 


Assam State Language 


Issue 
Sir—In course of the“ 
debate on the Governors 


speech the Chief Minister of 
Assam, Shri Bimala Prasad 
Chaliha, is reported to have - 
said on the floor of the- 
Assembly on the 8rd March - 
last that the demand for de- 
claring Assamese as the State 
language of Assam should 
come from the non-Assamese + 
peeple so that the purpose 
can be fulfilled. i 
I fail to understand the 
propriety of making such a 
statement which is pregnant 
with some sort of insinuation 
and susceptible to various - 
interpretations. Briefly 
speaking, the statement con= 
tains a broad hint that the Ai 
non-Assamese people ara ; 
standing in the way of the 
fulfilment of the said purpose 
and so they are to be pur- 
suaded to come out with the 
aforesaid demand. Nobody 
would be surprised if the 
statement gives rise, to an 
agitation to exert pressure on © 
the non=Assamese people. The 
Assam Sahitya Sabha has al-" 
ready asked the “non-Assa= 
mese institutions of Assam to 
pass resolutions demandir 
the declaration of Assam 
as the State languag 
seems that the non-As 
people are thus going 
a target of attack in 
pect. . Has ; 


So ne nena SNES 


i: 
i 
i 


people in particular, the 
Svatement would have indi- 
Gated the correct position to 
some extent, Actually, some 
o their representatives naye 
Ciearly expressed tnelr views. 
Gne of them aeclared on me 
foor of the Assembly on the 
$rd instant, “I oppose tne 
move tor declaration of 
Assamese as the state langu- 
fige.... Ji Assamese 1s Made 
the State language, sucn ac- 
tion will create diificuities 
joc the hill tribals whose 
number in the State is not 
negligible. Then, again, four 
hiuwsmen in the course of a 
joint statement (vide Assam 
‘tribune of the 8th instant) 
have remarked, “If Govern- 
ment seek tne opinion of the 
tribal people, we cannot but 
Say that we oppose this pro- 
posal tooth and nail.’ 

So it is particularly the hill 
people who are opposing the 
move. But the Cniei Minis- 

ter was not bold enough to 

disclose this clearly, for that 
might haye created a split in 
the Congress-Tribal Union 
Coalition “Ministry of the 
State. That is the crux of 
fhe problem. The solidarity 
of the Ministry is to be main- 
tained. 


But let not the non-Assa~ 
mese people, particularly 
those living in the Plains, be 
-freated as Scape-goats in 
this tug-of-war between the 
Government and the hill 
tribes on the one hand, and 
the Assamese people on the 
other. It is, again, neither 
roper nor necessary to press 
e non-Assamese people to 
come out themselves with a 


demand for declaring Assa- 


mese as the State language. 


, For them it is merely a ques. 


í 


n of according approval or 
disapproval to ‘the proposal. 
ope the problem will pe 
ed in this perspective and 
micably without giv- . 


p 
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BOOKS 


BAPU AS I SAW HM: By 
Ramnarayan Chaudhary, 
Pp. 274, Price Rs. 2.50. 


MY MEMORABLE MOMENTS 
WITH BAPU: By 
Manubehn Gandhi, Pp. 46. 
Price Rs. 0.40. 


CHARACTER AND NATION 
BUILDING: By M. K. 
Gandhi, Pp. 64, Price is. 
0.40. 


In the first book Shri 
Chaudhary who was intimately 
associated with Gandhiji has 
recorded his reminiscences 
about the latter. The book 
running to a delightful 
length of 274 pages is highly 
interesting and informative ın 
so far as it makes available to 
the wider public a rich pano- 
rama of Gandhiji’s life and 
action in the period of struggle 
for Independence. When politi- 
cians write about Gandhiji they 
usually omit certain incidents 
as something trivial and un- 
important. Yet these very 
trivial incidents stand up to 
prove the real greatness of a 
man. On this score alone, Shri 
Chaudhary’s book which has 
small details is a worthy one. 
Not being a professional politi- 
cian, the author has recorded 
his observations and im- 
pressions in a faithful manner, 
as he has no particular axe to 
grind. We come to know, from 
this book, how Gandhiji prac- 
tised discipline and rigorously 
enforced it in his Ashram life. 
On matters of principles and 
morals, Gandhiji was uncom- 
promising for he was convinced 
that a man fighting for justice 
will not be rewarded in the 
end unless his stand was 
morally unshakable. This book 
brings the present generation 
closer to Gandhiji. 

In the Second book, Manubehn 
Gandhi, the grand-daughter of 
Gandhiji, has put down 
anecdotes concerning the latter 
gathered from her own ex: 
perience, In the words of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, these 
petdotes “bring out in simple 
anguage, simple deeds, simple 


_ 8estures and Simple approaches 


to the day-to-da > 
life, and yet they Reems OF 
found meaning as almost = Pro- 
thing that Gandhiji did py- 
meaning.” One such a 
describing 
meeting with his chja e 
play-mate is highly mo 
Gujerati version of this p 
was awarded a prize by Cok; 
Government of India under the 
scheme of encouraging So g 
education literature; ‘Shae 
Manubehn Gandhi has iene 
brought out interesting ate 
lights in Gandhiji’s life, 
The publisher’s note refers 
to the writer as “Shri 
Manubehn Gandhi.” In the next 
edition the publisher should \y 
correct the mistake by putting / 
“Shrimati” instead of “Shri? 
“Character and Nation 
Building” is a pocket-size book 
containing a summary of 
Ashram observances and Con: 
structive Programme outlined 
by Gandhiji. Though the book 
is small it serves as an index 
to Gandhiji’s philosophy in all 
its aspects. 
All the 
have been 
Navajivan 
Ahmedabad. 


above three books 
brought out by 
Publishing House: & 


— S. Sitaraman- 


GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE 
By T. V. Parvate. Navail 
van Publishing House 
Ahmedabad, Rs. 8. 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale we 
not only a great leader but i 
a great man. Lives of oa 
men like Gokhale give the 16 
direct to the learned dont 
oft-quoted remark that poi ste 
is the last refuge of a seoa 
drel. Gokhale spiritualised Er 
ties. He did not think that p A 
tics was a thing apart, pnd 
he took it as a part of lise a 
it was his sincere conte r 
that no part of life cona 
divorced from dharma. “publit 
of his speeghes he sala a i 
life must be spiritualizi e 
of country must S5 at 
heart that all else shel Tie 
as of little moment DY ion ye | 
A fervent patriotism as of 
joices at every OPPOrtN = 
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an 
Gandhiji’s P h D 


[ouse 


aman. 


JALE 
avali 
fouser 


was 
t also 
great 
ne jie 
ators 
sities 
coun- 

poll: 


; ‘shak 


iz 
ing one 


Í Lokamanya 


„man 


itive 


: r the motherland, 
poorer E heart which re- 
a pe turned back from 
fuses “t py difficulty or dan- 
a deep faith in the purpose 
ae idence that nothing can 
of equipped with these, 


worker must start on his 
on and reverentiy seek 
miss 


which comes of spend- 
self in the service of the 
Jand.” These words ad- 
mirably express his philosophy 
of life and they represent the 
attitude of every true patriot 
“everywhere. The true patriot 
never leaves his people just for 
a handful of silver or just for 
a viband to stick in his coat. 
The welfare of his motherlana 
is the Alpha, and Omega cf his 
life, He can die for that. 


the JOY 


mother 


Many eminent Maharashtri- 
ans have been great patriots, 
Tilak and Veer 
Savarkar, for instance, The life 
of Gokhale is particularly signi- 
ficant because of the fact that 
Gandhi thought of him as his 
guru. Bengal has never. lagged 
behind in the matter of paying 


‘tributes to the illustrious sons 
of ‘India. The 


memory of 
Gokhale has a specially attrac- 
tive aroma about it for the peo- 
ple of Bengal. It was Gokhale 
who said: “What Bengal thinks 
today, the rest of India thinks 
O-morrow”’, 

Shri Parvate has written the 
first standard and authentic 


biography of Gokhale and for 


pat India is thankful to him. 
efore this he has written an 


“excellent biographical study of 


et Gangadhar Tilak and read- 
eo have read his first 
rk will not be disappointed 


ae they read the 
readable Here is a very 


= _7 account of the 
isa nocd life of Gokhale. It 
a rative and interpreta- 
carne of his life, career 
oA temporary events. The 
Sof Shri Parvateis a 
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broad one but his brush never 
falters. * He gives a vivid 
account of the life of Gokhale 
with the political life of India 
as the background. So,in a 
sense, it is more than the life- 
story of an: individual. It is also 
the chronicle of a nation in:the 
making. It is thorough and 
well-documented, Evidently, the 
biographer has laboured hard. 
It has a labour of love. To 
quote his own words, “...ever 
since I was a schoolboy I felt 
greatly attracted to him”. Per- 
haps he could have given us a 
more impartial estimate of 
some aspects of Gokhale’s life, 
had he been less of a hero- 
worshipper. But it is better to 


be a hero-worshipper than a 
debunker in the Stracheyan 
fashion. Asa biography of 
Gokhale the thinker, leader and 
servant of Mother India, “Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale” is a satisfy- 


ing work- But Gokhale was also’ 


a human being, with a human 
being’s little fears and desires, 
likes and dislikes, prejudices 
and vanities. It was not possi- 
ble (nor desirable) for Shri 
Parvate to give us a full pic- 
ture of this side of Gokhale’s 
life. But he could give us a few 
interesting glimpses. There 
must have been a good deal of 
Gokhale which was in no way 
connected with his public life. - 
—Visvanath Chatterjee. 


Continued on Page 150 


Tibet will offend the Peking 
Government and make it diffi- 
cult to settle the Sino-Indian 
dispute. In other words, Shri 
Nehru in that case would 
appear to be giving up for 
good the cause of Tibetan 
freedom, in the same way as 
Chamberlain abandoned Cze- 
choslovakia, in order to gain 
some very doubtful conces- 
sions from Shri Chou En-lai. 

Not only would it be pre- 
carious to count upon winning 
concessions from China at the 
cost of Tibetan freedom, but 
also such short-sighted .cal- 
culations of expediency must 
be morally repugnant to the 
conscience of Indja and totally 
inconsistent with India’s de- 
clared policy of promoting the 
cause of Afro-Asian freedom. 
In view of the known hesitan- 
cies and weaknesses of Shri 
Nehru’s stand with regard to 
China, the importance of the 


ensuing Afro-Asian conven- 
tion on Tibet has a two-fold 
significance. It would, at the 
first instanee, serve as a brake 
on Shri Nehru’s impulsive 
way of settling great issues 
affecting the destinies of 
peoples without reference to 
public opinion. Secondly, Shri 
Chou En-lai would be able to 
feel—even if his feeling may 
not urge him to take the right 
ecourse—that no Great Power 
ean get away with its wrong 
deeds without being confront- 
ad with a challenge on moral 
grounds. That challenge misht 
be for tha time being ineffec- 
tual. But the silence Shri: 


Nehru enioins would be worse | 


—it would be shameful 
acquiescence to evil—the evil, 
in this ease, of colonialism, 
which India. - more than any 
other Afro-Asian country is 
bound by duty and tradition 
to resist. 
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Y mere chance the diary of 
SD David Rubinowicz, 12- 
year old Jewish boy who was 
killed. by Nazis during the 
war, was recently found in 
Poland. 

The author of the diary, 
David Rubinowicz, was the 
son of a poor Jewish salesman 
from the village of Krajno in 
Kielce voivodship. He was 
about 12 years when he. began 
fo write down his entries in 
exercise books, with a childish 
unfinished hand. The exact 
E. date and the actual place of 
; birth of the author, as well 
ps the date and place of death 
are not known. The only trace 
remaining after David and 
the only heritage are five 
exercise books written be- 
tween March, 1940 and June, 
£942. pa 


In the spring of 1942 the 
family of David was resettled 
from the village Krajno at 
_Bodzontyn where all the Jews 
from the area were concen- 

-tiated for extermination. 

The diary was found by one 
of the citizens of Bodzentyn 
who kept it in the loft and 

_ after some time threw it away 
_ Hot knowing their documen- 
fary value. Fortunately it was 
found by his neighbour Mr. 
« olezyk who sent them to the 
Polish woman writer Maria 
ja ochowska, She immediately 
blished them in the Polish 
terary monthly Tworczose. 
_ The news on the finding of 

łe diary has caused sensation 
Poland and many other 
ties of the world, 
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A Shocking Document 
Diary Of A Jewish Boy 
(Contributed) 


house Schoenbergske ; Folag 
has already cabled inquir- 
ing about translation right. 
Also in France some of the 
papers have published — in- 
formations about the diary. 
Jt is at present being translat- 
ed into four foreign languages: 
Yiddish, French, English and 
German. It is also being pre- 
pared, to be published in book 
form in Poland. 

According to opinions al- 
though the diary is written in, 
dry language and it lacks 
exaltation, the contents are 
touching. “This tone of near 
passion, less relation, the un- 
conscious and already so 


mature valour anq an 
philosophical TeSignatig 
the most deeply st „m 
trait,’ wrote Maria aie 
chowska. To. 

The diary of David 
wicz is usually bein 
pared to another 
that kind, e.g., 
“Memoirs of Anna 
on the basis of which 
was written and sta ; 
almost all countries ite ie 
world—recently in New Delhi 

The Dutch girl and the 
Polish boy stemming from 
entire different social c] 
and of different characters 
expressed each in their own 
manners the same Monstrous 
truth, the truth of the child- j 
hood, which was torn from 
them by. violence, and of their 
lives, which were crushed 
only because they were born 
Jews. 
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Continued from Page 154 


vices are mostly the middle-- 
class people. 

When the middle class of a 
country suffers, the loss is 
inestimably great. This fact 
is very important but has re- 
ceived scant recognition from 
the people at large. The 
middle-class people are what 
we would call in economics 
organisers, They supply 
brain work, they work with 
their mind and direct the 
activities of all categories of 
workers. Labourers who be- 
long to the lower or the poor 
class supply physical exer- 
tion while the upper or the 
rich class supplies finance. 
Without in any way minimis- 
ing the value of physical 
exertion or finance we would 
Say that in the final analysis 
it is the human brains that 
rules the world. To reduce 
the income of the miridle- 


‘Class people is therefore,, a 


suicidal policy for: any gov- 
ernment to adopt. The conse- 
quences of rising prices are, 


: therefore, very grave indeed, 
High prices and rising prices 
eat at the Vitals of social life. 


X 


While the docile, quiet and 
self-respecting middle-class 
thus suffers during periods of 
rising prices, the upper class 
reaps a rich harvest. Profits 
rise, costs lagging behind in- 


oe 


comes, and other opportuni- 
ties of making money by 
means fair or foul offer 
themselves in abundance. 


The poor class has the might 
of numbers. They manage 
to get their incomes raised 
though not before they havé 
suffered privation for some 
time. And when their 1 
comes are raised in one wa 
or another they in their yar 
contribute to the evil of E 
ing prices. But they are E 
to blame for it. They Sp 
the victims of the situation 

which a country places 1 

when it increases the Se 
of money. There are WETA 
remedying the se pul 
some of them are sWe T 
others are bitter in ma | 
way in which medicines nes | 
cure diseases are SO” aR, 
sweet and sometimes bit 


ee, 
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(To be continued) 4 
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Good wishes or Congratulations .. . send them by a 
Greetings Telegram 


Greetings telegrams are delivered on a special picto- 
rial form in an equally colourful envelope. 


There area number of stock phrases to choose from ... 
: covering a variety of occasions, both personal and _ 
A social. 


The minimum charge for an ordinary greetings tele- 
gram is so nP. Each additional word costs 7 nP 


ley Lille 
GREETINGS 
Oe- 
DE LUXE 
TELEGRAMS 


DEPARTMENI 


. DE. LUXE SERVICE 
For those who prefer a more 
personal touch, there is the De: 
Luxe Telegram. 

Phrase the telegram as you 
want, but write “De Luxe” in — 
the.column for special. instruc- 
tions. Your telegram will be 
delivered on the special greet- 
ings form. It will cost only 12 
nP. over the usual charges for 
@ telegram. 


r 
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Rs.200 Rs.283 ] Rs,345 
crores crores 3 crores 


1956 ; 1957 


Rs.428 
| crores 


1958 - 1959 


In 1959, the first year of its First Five-Year Plan 
the Life Insurance Corporation of 


SUED, 


) 


India has completed new business of over 


Rs. 428,00,00,000 


Hand in hand with the increasing prosperity of the nation, the 
Life Insurance Corporation has made rapid strides in fulfilling 
its firm determination to provide financial security and all-out 
lire surance service to more people in a larger number of 
places. 


By utilising life insurance to provide essential funds for 
marriage, educati 


r ne aon and start-in-life of their children, for a 
continuous income for the family if the unexpected happens 
and for a comfortable old age fi 


h I le have 
realised that or themselves, peop 


there’s no substitute for Life insurance 


4 Life Fosurance M 
: Corporation of Judia 2) 
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The South African Scene 


pee murders by the South African Government are 
maddening but the shock has, or should have, no element 
of surprise for those who know anything about the human 
situation in that special haunt of Beelzebub’s. For murders 
follow logically from the very premises on which the South 
African Government’s conception of society is based. In fact 
these murders and those that may come afterward were under- 
written by the same laws that sanctioned the so-called 
apartheid or segregation. The makers of those laws must be 
presumed to have known that at one stage, sooner or later, 3 
they would provoke protests which could be suppressed only 
by murder. Such is the situation created by the South African 
State for the African natives that any protest, whatever may reg 
be its look, is bound to be regarded as a challenge to the whole i 
system. In a totalitarian situation there can be no marginal 
challenge, all challenges become crucial because obedience 
must be total. The South African Government’s policy 
regarding the non-whites is such that it is not amenable to 
any treatment towards reform or liberalization. The choice 
lies between total enforcement and scrapping. Therefore, even 
if the protest were against something less obnoxious than the 
“pass law’’—against something much more marginal, it would 
have the same symbolic significance and would probably have 
evoked the same murderous reply from Verwored’a \ 
Government. F% 
The comparison with Jalianwala Bagh is interesting 
though it does not apply wholly. There are some similarities 
between the two and it is hoped that there will be, also, the 
same pattern of chain-reaction—on a much shortened 
time-scale. But there are some basic differences, too. For the 
British system, Jalianwala Bagh was not a necessity. For the 
South African system, murders have become a necessity, 
because it cannot be sustained, for whatever period it may he, 
except on murder. In South Africa, it is becoming an all-out 
life-and-death struggle. In India, the issue was the political 
withdrawal of the British and it was achievable, as later history 
has proved, without too much affecting the Britishers’ economic 
and social interests. ‘The. case in South Africa is different. In 
South Africa, legal equality for the native Africans will spell 
an instantaneous collapse of the economic structure on which 
the whites’ glittering way of life and “civilization” rest. For, 
apart from the basic inequity and the inhuman discrimina s 
of the system, the most criminal thing about ; segregation’ i 
that it is a brutal fraud. Tf real segregation were to b 
enforced in the sense that the non-whites lived and labou | 
only for themselves in, areas òf their own, howeverEoor ane! 
limited these might be, the whites’ mansions of industry would 
be in ruins in no time. The whites’ economic status rests on 
rican natives. It is the knot betwe 


ï abour of-the Af 
aa 2 a racialism of the most blatant type to be seen 3 
anywhere in the world today. that makes the South African 
situation so explosive and in fact insoluble, that is, excent on 
a surrender by the whites not only of their supremac; 


lot, also, of their way of life a dara 
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the ‘talk’ with Panditji, Chou 
will have nothing to say: no 
proposal to make, no terms to 
offer, no conditions to fulfil; 
but only to stay where he is 
and keep quiet. 
who will have to do all the 
talking — invoking 


SCORPIO 


THE V-DAY IN REVERSE 


In his monthly Press con- 
ference, as in the Lok Sabha 


Pandit Nehru was not heard 
to repeat the distinction he 
sought to make earlier 
ween a ‘talk’ 


It is Panditji 


the Chinese Prime 


and geographical 
boundaries, the signature of 
the Chinese ‘plenipotentiary’ 
on the Simla Conference map 
‘this 27th day of April 1914’ 
ghost of Pancha 


Panditji appears to be sliding 
down irom his high horse to 
the solid earth and feeling 
that all the cards—the whole 
pack including the trumps— 
are in the hands of his oppo- 
Chou En-lai comes as 
a veritable conqueror, having 
grabbed all the 
miles out of the 22,000 
Ladakh that he claimed for 
‘China in his maps, including 
the salt lake and the salt 
mines of which Panditji did 
not seem even to be 
till their occupation by China 
had been an accomplished 
We have all this time 
been treated to the fictitious 
= ‘tranquillizer’ 
were no more 
the Himalayan borders. We 


‘honoured guest’ condescends 
fo give up a few hundred sq. 
miles of Ladakh and recog- 
aise the McMahon Line for 
the present, it will be pro- 
claimed as a great victory for 
our policy of non-Alignment, 
co-existence 
non-violence in practice, and 
we shall be expected to throw 
up into the sky our Gandhi 
caps as a mark of victory and 
joy in the battle for 


Let us be prepared for it, 
the Chinese 
sharp teeth 
claws biting into and pounc- 
‘ng on the Himalayas further 
down South in a year or two 
Our air-space has al- 
ready been violated 42 times 
in 18 days between February 
6 and 23 last, without our be- 
ing able to do anything ex- 
cept counting the number of 


and also for 


appen, because the Chinese 
2 had simply to come forward 
and occupy all the land they 
argained for — without an 
ian being visible any- 
re—and they did it with- 
ring a shot. ; 
got all that he 


_ Meanwhile, 


intimating his Panditji appears to ine ene 


These Supreme Court J 


—not certainly very « 
gent’ persons—have intel. | 
hurdle in the path of D a 
giit, the gift of half ae wth 
bari to Pakistan, Who pete 
that the same trouble "s 
not arise in the ee wil 
Ladakh? Of course, the @ a 
stitution can be changed On. 
will have to be, if a 
....the majority? Yes aa 
is assured, Yet their To | 
is being strained a little Ps i 
much, and, they say, ea í 
the worm will turn if trod. | 
den too hard. The question | 
ef corruption in high places 
was already too obstinate 
even from Party Members 
and it needed hard going in | 
making them keep quiet, But 
for how long? 

A great deal has been made 
of the revulsion of feeling 
against China throughout 
neutral South-East Asia on | 
her aggression in India. But f| 
China knows her business | 
and has already made it u f 
with Burma and Indonesia | 
before coming to India. After 
all, countries work in their | 
own interest in matters of 
foreign policy or world peace, / 
and even Nepal is chary o | 
taking sides with India 
against China. Wily China} 
will as easily make it up wilh | 
any other South-East Asian | 
country, if need be, in orde | 
to add strength to her elbow | 
against her only potenti’ | 
vival in Asia; and she ae ' 
that if only she does not he ( 
any way jeopardise Kia i 
chev’s position in the ora I 
mit talks K. will not HE 
Russian relations with ©); | 
to the breaking point. ted- | 
if, as it has been Tepe” | 
whether as a deliberately ite | 
vance leakage or Me yy 
flying—China _has g test | 
attained the position 4 pave i 
ing an A-Bomb, it mu 
been with Russian he 


A 
efor | 
is not unlikely that me 
going to the SE ike {he 
ence Russia would fier " 
world to know that 


separable ally also 
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at her disposal and, 
e event of the ; peace 
ip ys failing, the West must 
orward reckon with 
combined atomic strength 
he two giants of Commu- 
of Incidentally, it will 
: ‘strengthen the bargain- 
China against 
with the added 
of the Ame- 
ER B. M. on the 
Indian side if it comes to 
ihat. ‘That Pandit Nehru is 
not a hard bargainer is well- 
mown to China and the rest 
of the world after his 
gwrender all along the line— 
from East Pakistan to Goa— 
and if Chou can come to meet 
Nehru doubly armed, with 
the hard fact of occupation of 
Ladakh and even the fiction 
of an A-Bomb up his sleeve, 
he will have a smooth sailing 


ne. 
also Bee 
ing powe? Ct 
India even 
swength 
rican 


in the negotiations in the 
name of world peace and 
Gandhism. 


Scorpio has no ambition to 
become a modern Jeremiah 
and he will feel the happiest 
to be proved a false prophet 
by the coming events. But, 
from the way things are 
shaping in the northern bord- 
{ts and the experiences of 
Past handling of similar, 
ouzh far less important, 
i tions, he like millions of 
A T cannot feel reassured 
“how ee eee known 
‘inch? ate miles does an 
$ ze’ of the territory 


i ; 
y at India-forsaken land 
ay alyas known as 
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The Gandhi-Cap - 


By R. S. VIDYARTHI 


es was in 1922 when the late 
J Shri C. F. Andrews visited 
Gujrat Vidyapith in Ahmeda- 
bad that I saw him dressed 
m European style with hat 
on. I had seen his photos in 
white khadi, dhoti and kurta 
in sımple Indian mode. I was 
a bit surprised to see him so 
much changed. My curiosity 
to know the cause of it grew 
so intense that I could not 
keep mum. I approached Shri 
Andrews and put my question 
to him directly, “Why have 
you changed your clothes?” 
With his eyes almost brimful 
in tears he said, “Yes, I have 
put on these apparels and 
particularly this European 
dress with hat only as a pro- 
test against Gandhiji’s burn- 
ing the hat along with a heap 
of foreign clothes. Was it 
not a display of racial hatred? 
Why of all things should 
Gandhiji choose to burn the 
hat?” He added, “I did en- 
quire of it from Gandhiji him- 
self. He tried to explain and 
assured me that his heart was 
quite free from hatred but he 
burnt the hat only to do away 
with its magic spell from the 
minds of the Indian people 
who have become mentally 
slave of the British rule in 
India and the Western ‘civili- 
zation represented by it”. 
Andrews further said, “I was 
silenced then but was not to 
be convinced. It is for this that 
Į wear this dress with hat 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar a 


publicly although I do not 
Uke it.” - 

In 1920-21 everywhere in 
the country bon-fire of foreign 
clothes was made a public 
titual. The hat and the tie 
were demonstrably burnt as 
the insignia of slavery. There 
was a time when ‘Gandhi-cap‘ 
was pitched against the ‘hat* 
as a challenge to the British 
rule in India. It was worn 
at the cost of all sorts of 
sufferings and sacrifices. ] 
remember, at Meerut, a col. 
lege student was insulted by 
u British sergeant and was 
compelled to remove his 
Ganani-cap forcibly. This 
tnciaent enraged tne students 
sv mucn that they all were 
excited to wear Ganahi-cap. 

Gandni-cap in India has a 
glorious history of sutiering 
and sacrifice. Its story is 
long which is writ large in 
the pages of the history of 
indian struggle for treeaom. 

But Gandni, whose name 
this cap bears, gave in his lite 
¢ime a warning to all those 
who wore it in the following 
words in his prayer meeting 
at Patna on 21.5.47: . 

“Our Government cannot 
exist on the strength of guns 
like the British Government. 
The Congress gained the trust 
of the people by a series of 
sacrifices and austerities. But 
if today Congressmen dupe the 
public and instead of serving 

Continued on Page 174 


JE was a Friday. Paris 

_ looked as it did on any 
other day of the winter 
months,—carefree, gorgeous, 
disnevelled, in short, ‘the 
morning after’. 

In tne evening, half a dozen 
masked men drove up to a 
cate run by Algerians in a 
shabby district of Paris. The 
place was packed with Alge- 
rian workers, of whom there 
are nearly half a million in 
France. The masked gunmen 
sprayed the interior of the 
cafe with bullets from their 
quick-firing automatics and 
disappeared. The newspapers 
and the radio screamed, 
“More gang war among the 
Algerians”. 

The Algerians in France 
mainly belong to two diffe- 
rent political parties. (1) 
Front Liberation Nationale of 
Fehrat Abbas who is the 
Prime Minister of the Alge- 
rian Government in exile. 
(2) Mouvement Nationale Al- 
gerie of Messali Haj who lives 
in France. Both parties raise 
funds known as “taxes, 
Often a ‘tax collector’ of one 
side has to shoot his opposite 
number. Sometimes a tax- 
payer ıs reported to be killed 
off for refusing to pay either 
side. Generally, the collec- 
tors keep out of each other’s 
way. 

How did the Press and the 
radio know the identity of 

the masked killers is some- 
thing to wonder about. No 
one has been arrested. No 
description of the killers, 
heir getaway car, its regis- 
‘ation number of some such 
was ever circulated by 
ice. This story of gang 
> could be believed if 
ited to Metro- 
. But it is not. 
g (W. Ger- 
merchant Herr 
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A Glory 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


Deferred 


Otto Schluter was selling 
arms and ammunitions to the 
Algerian rebels. ln ‘June 
1957, his mother and a shop 
assistant was killed by a 
time-bomb explosion. After- 
wards, he himself received a 
miniature coffin. with his 
name engraved on it. In 
September 1957, his office 
was shaken by another bomb 
explosion. In November 
1958, M. S. Atlas, suspected 
by the French to be gun- 
running for the FLN, sank in 
the Hamburg dockyard. In 
the same month, Ait Achene, 
an FLN representative in 
Bonn was shot at as he was 
coming out of the Tunisian 
embassy. In January 1959, 
another Algerian was killed 
in Saarbrucken. Two years 
ago, a Swiss gun merchant in 
Geneva was killed by a 
poison - dart. (The Swiss 
banks are reported to be 
holding the bank account of 


the FLN). These activities 
are attributed to. the “Red 
Hand”—a French extremist 


organisation which is opposed 
to the withdrawal of France 
from Algeria. No arrest has 
been made either in Germany 
or Switzerland. 


Italy. being nearest to 
Tunisia, is naturally suspect- 
ed by the French to be one 
of the advanced depots for 
the arms in transit to 
Algeria, Aiding the rebels 
1S one question on which both 
the Italian socialists and the 
industrialists can agree for 
two good reasons. (1) There 
are 150,000 Italians in Tuni- 
sia, mostly farmers and 
fishermen. (2) The new Italy, 
shorn of her colonies, realises 
that some day in the near 
future, the whole of North 
Africa will be wide open for 
investment; and the Italians 
who possess as much know- 


_ VIGIL 


-the French government. Tol 


how of modern techn i È 
anybody else would i: Yaj da 
take part in en tke to} ge 
Sahara into an oasis Vetting th 
when peace returns ey piti 
geria. Due to some oa Lj we 
unwritten agreement me af ma 
keeps out of Rome. tts ta Uj 
ist trade would’ be ham ow J 1 
iw there is any gunplay po m 
ween them and the S i a 
Hand”, But it will Not a f Alg 
long before some of the Eo | We 
pean settlers of Algeria—th Ing 
bulk of whom. are of Italien Lor 
descent—are sent to Italy i | 40, 


track down the rebels, 
settlers (known as colons) 
and the French extremists 
(known as Ultras) may haye 
personal contacts in the 
French Secret Service but 
they werk independently, 
often against the wishes of} 


These 


blame the latter for the acti- f 
vities of the former is the 
same as blaming our Govern- 
ment for the actions of the 
Hindu fanatics. 

The East European cowl- 
tries are a different cup of tea 
altogther. The Chinese aid 
for the Algerians—whateve! 


its size is—has to comy Rug 
through these countries. ny aa 
this respect, she is as mu) Wa, 
dependent on the East Eur} os, 
pean countries as they arè oy Alg 
her as a check against ant has 
possible rapprochement be whe 
ween Russia and the va -Ek 
However, China is now sd say 
volved in Algeria. Td + me 
certainly the most fariei | a 
way to win over a il | a 
of the Security Coun oul | ne 
great power like France om 
be got at in this mann’ jy} The 
she would have Voi wll 
China in the Security chil | thay 
after Dien Bien. d she dog 
has high hopes. am ve $| Sian 
in the Algerian pict! vag |) 
her usefulness to t : aga p B 
ans as a counterpols Heme é: 
AA s 


any permanent *" pusi 
n (ne? 
strene 


“fi yug 
sof 


between France @ 

which will 

France’s position. 
East Germany ê 


6, 
Saturday, March 4 


in the bulk of Al- 


Oey a avia ta rounded in battle. 
ven pa makeshift cave hos- 
Thing Thel on the Atlas mountain 
Pleny | gitals , adequate to treat 
orld a plinded and badly 
le Ry burnt eSa R me time 
os There are at the same ime, 
a ur J gyropeans of ail nationalities 
Pereg / pur ng in the French Foreign 
v e E which is fighting tne 
ota karian troops. East .and 
Eur é West Germans alone—accord- 
ak ing to an estimate of the 
Italian rue Times — number 
Te Et Germany may drop 
T out of ‘Aid to Algeria’ cam- 
emis | paign if Mr. Khrushchev cai 
7 haye | get General de Gaulle to 
. the | ngee to a permanent parti- 
o byt 4 ton of Germany. 
lently India does not formally re- 
es of | cognise the Algerian govern- 
t. To} ment in exile. Neither does 
> acti- | Russia. But all Arab coun- 
s the} ‘ies and the Hast European 
overn- | countries do. Hence, in the 
f the) meeting between General de 
Gaulle and Mr. K (the French 
cou: | Dronounce it Ka as in cha), 
of tea China will be the absent 
e aid farmer, The General, like 
atever } Is predecessor Bonaparte, is 
Sri of the firm opinion that 


Russia will have to come to 
an understanding with the 
West out of the former’s fear 
of China. On this question of 


are of : a 
r Algeria, France thinks she 
eh aS got every country just 


where she wants them. There 


est: 
TA E uctbing in what they 
is BN vital West Germany which 
tehed / fo, ho heeds the Arab market 
embe | also “t growing export trade 
vitally needs France’s 


Suppo: 


€ case of a breakdown in 

Re Tance-Russian talks, 
i E has very little to lose. 
that ty heard on the radio 
Dostng € Paris talk has been 

in Ded because the Rus- 


Slan 
i has got a touch of 


“tates the bovcott of 
Algeria is the only 
Avestion on which all 
ab countries agree. 


they 
have opened the doors 
Sat 
U: 
y tday, March 26, 1960 


rt to reunify Germany. 


of their educational institu- 
tions to all Algerians who 
can take the trouble to escape 
from Algeria. In Algeria it- 
self, an Algerian can—if 
lucky—receive education in 
Arabic only up to the school 
standard. In other Arab 
countries they can go right 
up to the post-graduate 
classes without any expenses 
whatsoever. 

As neighbours and hosts, 
Morocco and Tunisia have 
more say in the affairs of the 
Algerian rebels than any 
other Arab countries. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba of Tunisia and 
the Sultan of Morocco both 
favour some sort of peaceful 
settlement of the Algerian 
question. Even Fehrat Abbas 
himself has said last May, 
“There can be no military 
solution of Algeria”. All 
these North African leaders 
are French by culture. Abbas 
was a liberal Deputy in the 
French Parliament before he 
took over the leadership of 
the FLN. He is married to a 
French lady. (So is Presi- 
dent Bourguiba). It is ridi- 
eulous to credit them with 
racial hatred. If they are re- 
moved from the scene, then 
France will see what racial 
hatred is. As this simple fact 
is realised in Metropolitan 
France, there are elements in 
French polities which favour 
an understanding with the 
rebels. The Sultan of 
Morocco relying rather heavi- 
lv on this factor never tires 
of playing the role af medi- 
ator. This has cost him a 
great deal. In 1958. Ben 
Bella. the then Commander- 
in-Chief of the rebel army, 
eame to Rabat as the guest of 


His Majesty to discuss the 
conditions for cessation of 
armed hostilities. While flv- 


ing out of Morocco with his 
staff, his ‘plane was brought 


down to Algeria and they 
were thrown Into prison. 
Troni- 


where they still are. 
cally enough. Guy Mollet 


(pronounced Geemolay) the 
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socialist leader was the Prime 
Minister of France at that 
time, Mon. Mollet says that 
it was done by Lacoste the 
then Governor of Algeria 
without his knowledge and he 
knew of it after Commander 
Ben Bella was captured. But 
the rebel commander was 
given a clear promise of safe 
conduct by Guy Mollet 
through the Sultan of 
Morocco. Both of them, there- 
fore, have a bad conscience 
on this question. .The Sultan 

especially, bears the unmuis- 

takable responsibility for Ben 

Bella’s safety. It is due to 

his fierce reaction that the 

French did not execute the 

rebel Commander. The Sul- 

tan is reported to have said 

to the French Ambassador in 

Morocco, “If any harm comes 

to Ben Bella, the whole of 

North Africa will become a 

French cemetery.” 

Tunisia and Morocco bear 
the brunt of the Algerian 
refugee problem. People are 
made homeless everyday. This 
is due ta the military nece- 
ssities of both the French and 
the rebels. The French army 
evacuates a village so that it 
may not be used by the rebels 
as a hiding place. Rebels do 
the same to ambush the 
French troops. The French 
authorities have started 
wholesale transfer of the 
Algerian population from 
their ancestral villages to the 
newly constructed refugee 
camps under the supervision 
of the French Army. This is 
called Regrounment. Barring 
exceptions, this policy has not 
met with considerable suc- 
cess. Once uprooted from 
their homes. the people he- 
come mentally uprooted and 
acauire a meandering menta- 
lity and also lose the humen 
qualities of self-respect and 
self-confidence. The re- 
grouped Algerians do not feel 
responsible or attached to 
anvthing, anv place or any 
tradition. Eventually, they 
overflow out of the camps 
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and swell the urban popula- 
tion and increase the squalor. 
Conditions in the camps went 
so far that the Premier 
Michel Debre ordered imme- 
diate stopping of the Re- 
groupment (June, 1959). Nei- 
ther regroupment nor the 
grand slogan, “Equal oppor- 
tunities for all citizens of 
France” has achieved the de- 
sired effect; at least not to 
the extent that it could turn 
the tide against the rebellion. 
Two distinctly different 
people do not reach the level 
of fraternity without a rea- 
sonable period of antecedent. 
The idea of fraternity which 
is only 18 months old cannot 
overnight replace the theory 
and practice of cruel discri- 
mination which is 126 years 
old. 

The Algerian rebellion is in 
its sixth year. Here the con- 
queror meets conqueror. The 
Algerians may be dark- 
skinned but they were a free 
people. They swelled the 
ranks of MHannibal’s forces 
which threatened Rome, that 
of the Moors which conquered 
Spain and that of the Sara- 
cene which conquered Italy. 


Since the French conquered 
them, they rose in revolt 
More than once. During 
every revolt, village after 
village was ‘emptied’ and 


poor peasants from Sicily, 
Spain and Corsica were 
settled. Exploiting the land- 
less Algerians as the cheap 


Source of labour, they have 
‘cultivated’ the land and 
brought ‘prosperity’, They 


mouth French and loyalty to 
France in order to protect 
their privileged Status in Al- 
geria. They do not share 
their ill-gotten profits with 
the rest of Europe; but they 
ery ‘European civilisation’ 
whenever their . professed 
therland wants to grant 
lity to the Algerians just 
e ‘Europeans’ of Kenya, 
African Federation 
Africa do. The re- 


Senegalese and Germans 
fight and die to protect 
‘European civilisation’ in 
Algeria. 

From time to time, there. 
have been major defec- 


tions from the rebel ranks. 
But that should not be taken 
as proving weakening of the 
rebellion. (British Army 
during the war had 50,000 
deserters). How far these 
defections are genuine is an- 
other debatable point. Take, 
for instance. the case of Jac- 
ques Soustelle one time Gov- 
ernor of Algeria. He organised 
a band of Algerians to ‘join’ 
the FLN and fight them. For 
a while they staged mock 
battles with the FLN. The 
French Army units even 
found bodies in FLN uniform. 
These were in fact hodies of 
the Algerians executed by the 
FLN for treasonable activi- 
ties. Soustelle was highly 
pleased. Then one night the 
‘Algerian unit’ equipped by 
him returned and wiped out 
a whole French garrison. 

Since 1958, the Algerian 
war has assumed such a pro- 
portion that this sort of cloak 
and dagger activity cannot 
Vitally affect it. Defections, 
death or arrest of its leaders 
or members have long become 
accepted features of the 
movement. The rebel troops 
are given detailed instructions 
on these points. 

The loss of manpower is 
perhaps the only thing that 
can eventually persuade the 
rebel leaders to make peace. 
Officially, France has Jost only 
13.000 not including the 
F oreign Legennaires. France 
being a big nation can spare 
blood. But the Algerians are 
only 9 million. It is surpris- 
Ing that they are still able to 
Wage a war after havin lost 
80.000 in a period Bi six 
years. 

Those captured by the 
French are subjected to tor- 
ture. Some survive it, others 
do not. The torture fs 50 
Severe that some have com- 


mitted Suicide, The 
of it brought public petty 


irom Francois Nie p 
Alpert Canu. Thee a sol 
is that these atrocities of | OF 
been committed py y Ray | i 
soidiers,—not the Seula P 
Methods used by the coils a 
Gestapos and the Commins i 
police have been used by p ) a 
regular French Soldiers” the wi 
officers. Algerians au exi 
punisned often enough ha im 
never have these particu. sil 
soldiers and Officers baa the 
brougnt to trial, Unless thal Ma 
1s done the charges of tontun l 
will remain an eternal blat an 
on the tradition of French | | 
chivalry. There are enough BE 
provisos in the French mij. | sit 
tary manual to Courtmartial J pe 
these sadists in uniform, ee 
These sadists have found a 
in: 


new friends outside the bord- 
ers of France—in Capetown, 
Hast Africa, Little Rock and 9 


Noitinghill Gate. Whether sta 
or not they continue to grow a 
in number will depend an y 
how quickl ettlement can Me 

a a: do 
be reached between _ the the 
french authorities and the bie 
tebels. The fact that Fehrat , er 
Abbas does not think FIN 
to be the only representative ae 
of the Algerian people is a ie 
definite sign of progress. But the 
the other fact that he willa | |, 
come to Paris will not help the 
the situation. It is Gener a 
de Gaulle who is the pow arı 


in Paris, not General Ma 
and his sadistic fans w Ja 
ques Soustelle or Lecosté | í 
is a pity that the Alger 
leaders do not see the ae 
tative difference 
situation. y 
I have said i 
despatches that th 
of Ben Bella and 
gues in the French 
prison in the Bay © ort 
offers an excellent ope til 
nity for opening Woe, 5 
phase of the negotiation a f 
the French Army 2 
regular soldier 
General de Gaulle a 
rated. He also fo 


n my canli 
e present? | 
his collea 
fortes i 
Biscay | 
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5, For a regular 
Tote 4. ig almost ascetic. 
$ aa soldi P ost inclined to call 
Y of yy | One Gi Gandhi of Algeria. 
hay | hY ort of secret negotia- 
Seu | 50m WAC taken place bet- 
Polligg | tion nim and Paris. But his 
Erman eae in a French prison 
Muniy J pres? it difficult for him to 
DY the Det his Government in 
ang re So there has been no 
ate Oe ovement in Algerian 
1 but fee Hon. That obvious irom 
ula ie General's speech of 
the | Math | 
I was in Paris that night 
eee and heard the news Irom the 
ge late announcement oi the 
ecu BBC. To me and my friends 
nough sitting in my hotel room the 
E news came as a complete sur- 
1 d prise. “The Algerian prob- 
four lem will not be solved until 
borg. | nal victory of the French 
town, arms. France 1s determined 
e an stay in Algeria. She will 
stay. 
a Next morning I went to 
Guy Mollet’s Hq. in Cite 
Melesherbes. There was no 


doubt of the authenticity of 
the speech. It means more 
blood, more death and more 
tortures, 

Everytime the prospect of 
peace has come within the 
teach of the French leaders, 
the Army has found it oppor- 
tune to drop a brick and turn 
the tide, The brick-dropping 
‘atalogue of the French 
armed forces is formidable: 

1945. (Riot in Algeria). 

20,000 Algerians killed by 

ae French army in the 

“Onstantine district alone. 

46. French Naval arti- 

Nery bombarded Haiphong. 


10.000 men, women and 
children killed. 
947. As an answer to 


ava uprising in Mada- 
ie killed 40,000 civi- 
ans 


iva Rebel Commander 
ene out of Morocco after 
Scussing terms of cease 


Te under i 
r promise of safe 
Saduct captured. 
aes invasion, 
8. French Air Force 
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bomb Sakiet in Tunisia, 

1960. Atomic explosion in 

Sahara. 

On each and every occa- 
sion, the armed forces got 
the upper hand. This pheno- 
menon—armed forces assum- 
ing political leadership—has 
bothered France since the 
French Revolution. In British 
politics, White-hall starts tne 
war and the Army finishes it, 
In the French politics, the 
army starts the war and 
Quay D’orsay tries to finish 
it. In this way the French 
soldiers have become a per- 
manent fixture in the French 
politics. Taking of any poli- 
tical decision involves delicate 


and unsavoury ritual of 
sounding the warlords. 
General de Gaulle was 


forced into politics during the 
Second World War when his 
superior officers led by Mar- 
shal Petain made peace with 
the Nazis. The Assembly 
Nationale voted in Marshal's 
favour with 569 votes against 
80. De Gaulle went to Eng- 
land and organised the Free 
French Government. Atter 
liberation, he reorganised the 
French Army which included 
most of the senior Vichyite 
officers. ‘They are the men 
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who now command the armed 
forces of France. In 1946-47, 
therefore, a successful gene- 
ral was leading a politically 
Involved army. The General 
soon became disgusted with 
the politics and retired to his 
country house. After ten long 
years and 23 cabinet crises, 
he returned to resume the 
leadership of the fifth Re- 
public. But it was the threat 
by the army that put him in 
power. Losing no time at all 
he had his position ratified by 
an empire-wide referendum 
and a general election. But 
tne fact remains that it was 
a political victory of the 
military forces, Until this 
god in unitorm is utterly 
subjected to the nation’s will, 
come what may, he will 
conunue to interfere and 
more often than not call the 
tune in the politics of the 
country. The General’s speech 
of March 3 was a peace- 
offering to that angry god 
who felt slighted at the de- 
feat of his first class devotees 
the colons of Algiers. 

This peace-omering has 
proved to be the undoing of 
18 months’ work for nego- 
tiated peace in war-ravaged 
Algeria. 
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Causes And Consequences 
Of Rising Prices 
By J. K. MEHTA 
Head of the Department of Economics, 


Allahabad University 
(Continued from the previous issue) 


II capacity as fixed income ear- 
ners and in their capacity as 
i POA And so we note that rising lenders. One fails to see 


prices have the eject of what justice there can possi- 


e transfering real income from bly be in the small-savings 
2 in the middle section of an eco- scheme when it only intensi- 
$ nomy to its end sections. This fies the evils of a rising price 
] does immense damage to level. ‘The small-savings 


society and leads not only to scheme is launched in the 
economic inefficiency but name of mopping up of sur- 
causes much moral degrada- plus purchasing power. But 
tion. If the events in our little do people realise that it 
country are a demonstration serves its end only when pur- 
of the truth of this statement chasing power is mopped up 
they should be given all the where it is really in excess, 
consideration they deserve. Instead, as we have said 
And then we pass on to above, the scheme takes away 
another consequence of ris- purchasing power from those 
ing prices. When prices are who already have a scarcity 
changing they introduce of it. How much harm a 
complications in the relation- defective knowledge of eco- 
ship between borrowers and nomics can do is illustrated 
lenders. In times of rising by the example of the small- 
prices the value of money is savings scheme. é 
continually falling. The And now let us take up 
lender, therefore, gets from the case of rising prices 
the borrower a smaller value caused by scarcity of goods. 
when his loan is paid back to This is the second of the two 
him. The borrowers gain ways in which the price level 
what the lenders lose. And can rise. This, however, has 
: the loss is often very substan- theoretical interest only when 
tial. The small-savings considered in the context of 
scheme persuades the middle- the present situation in our 
SS people to save money country. The rise of prices 
and lend it to the govern- has been caused by inflated 
ent. The rich do not come supply of money and that has 
within the grip of the small- had the effect, however small 
‘Savings scheme. The poor and detrimental to the inter- 
ave no Money to save be- est of an important class of 
use when they have a sur- people, of pushing up the 
lus it Is squandered away, production of commodities in 
middle-class is thus per- general, But here the word 
f and at times com. general is very pertinent. We 
o become a lender have already emphasised the 
tact that all prices do not rise 
equally, that all incomes do 
i not rise equally, and that all 
iddle class commodities do not increase 
th in their in supply equally; some do 


= f 


not increase at all. m | 
tion of those peopja © Pos. 
2 Ple y j 

incomes ao not increa Oe 
proportion to the a i 
prices is similar tọ > of 
Koode was ect AA 
os was actually to bee 
scarce. Anyway then if 
an economy the rise of oe 
results from the supply tes | 
goods going down, the ai at 
of money momentarily a 
maining unchanged, the ¢9 n 
munity suffers a reduction a 
real income, Regardlesg of 
the level of prices there js | 
in that case, a small quantity 
of goods to consume, And i 
such a reduction of real in- 
come spells a greater misery | 
for those who, in the bargain, `. 
suffer from lowered money / 
incomes. Just as additional | 
supply of money gets inject- | 
ed into an economie system 
at one point from where it 
slowly and haltingly and un- 
evenly spreads over various | 
other sectors, similarly the} 
shortage of goods is first en- f 
countered in certain sectors | 
of an economy from where tt | 
slòwly, haltingly and uneven- i 
ly spreads over the entire / 
economic system. The suffer | 
ing of some people is there- | 
fore greater than that of | 
others, Those who consume ji 
commodities whose ‘supply E 
more restricted are i 
greater suffers. |: 
= In times of difficulty = 
as the one we are pasih | 


e A 
through the supply of  / 


Of 
me 
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cut down. Production with 
the country as a nat | 
from abroad, declines. "4, | 

is our experience com? |” 
commodities that cal i 

short in supply ™ affect | 

are precisely those ma E 
the middle class MOA mw | 
other classes of POOP fs it) 

middle class, thus, SY nen À 

all the cases. 
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No governs g 


and no well-wish® 
country can afford to 
complacent abou nd yet 
state of affairs. 
Continued on 
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zones (it 
fishery Y 
discussed at 
of the Sea, at Geneva. 


on matters of substance. 


HAT breadth of sea 
around its coasts can 
be claimed by a State as 


under its jurisdiction has been 
debated since at least the 16th 
century, generally as a cora- 
llary to the problem of ensur- 
ing the maximum _ possible 
freedom of the high seas for 
the shipping of all nations. 

3 Although there was increas- 
ing support for a three-mile 
limit during the expansion of 
Shipping and fishing activity 
Mm the 19th century, no agree- 
eo Was reached at The 
Pie co cation conference 
a ae on either the breadth 
A territorial sea or the 
to moore 2 zone contiguous 
bertain Sey sea m w 
use cece or examp S 
matters; and sanitary 
3 am : not fisheries—cauld 

sed. 


RECENT CLAIMS 


mi Tecent years, the absence 
imit peer on a uniform 
has w the territorial sea 
Atare a _ accompanied by 
egg a claims greatly in ex- 
Miles, tee traditional three 
large Hilateral claims to 
= areas of the high seas 
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dth Of Territorial 
Seas 


(Contributed) 


(The preadth of the territorial sea and the width of the 
any) outside it in which coastal States may exercise 
ights are the two questions which are now being 
the second United Nations conference on the jen 


This second conference has been convened because of the 
failure of the first, held at Geneva from February 25 to 
April 27, 1958, to agree on conclusions on these two subjects 
acceptable to two-thirds of the States present and voting— 
the majority required by the rules of procedure for decisions 


Invitations to the second conference were sent to 89 States 
and to a number of specialized international agencies concerned 
with fishing and other maritime questions.) 


have been put forward by a 
number of Latin-American 
States. In June 1947, Chile 
proclaimed “protection and 
control” over seas within 200 
miles of her coast; this was 
followed by similar claims by 
Peru (August 1947), Costa 
Rica (July 1948), and El 
Salvador (September 1950). 
In October 1946 Argentina 
declared that the Argentine 
“epicontinental sea” was suh- 
ject to national sovereignty. 

In 1958 and 1959, following 
the disagreement at the tirst 
Law of the Sea conference. 
China, Irag, iran, Libya, 
Panama, Saudi Arabia, and 
the United Arab Republic an- 
nounced extensions of their 
territorial seas to 12 miles. 

In December 1957 the 
Indonesian Government an~ 
nounced that, in future, it 
would claim a territorial sea 
of 12 miles measured from a 
base-line connecting the outer 
points of the islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago; the 
effect of this claim, if recog- 
nised, would be to enclose 
500,000 square miles of the 
high seas. 

On June 2, 1958, the Ice- 
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landic Government announe- 
ed that from September 1 of 
that year Iceland would 
claim exclusive fishery rights 
within 12 miles of its coast- 
line (measured from straight 
base-lines}. The claim has 
not been recognised by States 
whose vessels have tradition- 
ally fished in the seas around 
Iceland. Attempts to reach 
a settlement, all of which 
have so far failed, have in- 
cluded: a proposal to gua- 
rantee Iceland a generous 
vercentuge of the total yield 
of the fisheries and to reserve 
certain important areas to 
Icelandic smali-boat fishing; 
an interim solution which 
would have reserved for Ice- 
jandic fishermen a belt out- 
side the limit previously 
claimed; and an offer tu put 
the legal aspects of the 
matter before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 


U.K. FISHERIES 
AGREEMENTS 


The Anglo-Danish agree- 
ment of April 27, 1951, on the 
Faroese fisheries, in response 
to a Faroese wish to reserve 
more of the local yield to 
their own fishermen, provided 
for the withdrawal of United 
Kingdom fishing vessels out- 
side a six-mile belt, and 
for fishing in a further 
six miles to be restricted in 
certain areas a certain times 
of the year to line fishing 
only. 

Other recent fisheries 
agreements into which the 
United Kingdom has entered — 
are the Anglo-Soviet fisher _ 
ies agreement of May 1956, 
which, without recognising 
the Soviet 12-mile claim, per- — 
mitted United Kingdom traw- 
lers to fish to within three 
miles of the Soviet coast in — 

specified areas, and the 

North-East Atlantic Fisheries 

Convention of January 1959, 

which provides for conserva- 

tion measures. ‘The conver : 
tion was signed by 14 nations: © 
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the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Iceland, the Irish Re- 
public, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Kingdom. 


Among the problems con- 
fronting the 1958 conterence 
were: the wish of some 
States to contro] the fishing 
off their coasts over an area 
greatly in excess of three 
miles; the desire of many 
maritime States to safeguard 
the freedom of the high seas; 
the policy of certain States of 
claiming control over the sea 
bed and sub-soil, generally in 
the relatively shallow waters 
of a continental shelf; the 
existence of certain historic 
rights over hays; and the 
wish of some States to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction over 
areas of the high seas for 
specific purposes, such as the 
regulation of Sanitary, Cus- 
toms, and fiscal procedures. 


PROPOSALS AT 1958 
TALKS 


The proposal on the breadth 
of the territorial sea which 
came nearest to adoption, al- 
though failing to get a two- 
thirds majority, was intro- 
duced by the United States 
and supported by the United 
Kingdom — both traditional 
Supporters of the three-mile 
limit but anxious to find a 
compromise acceptable to all 
States. The United States 
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In the 
Service of the 


proposal provided for a six- 
mile belt of territorial sea, 
with a further six miles for 
fishery purposes; in this outer 
six miles fishery rights would 
be shared with other States 
whose vessels had regularly 
been fishing within 12 miles 
of the coastal State for the 
previous five years. 


Among the other proposals 
at the conference were a 
Canadian proposal which re- 
commended a six-mile terri- 
torial sea and an outer six 
miles in which fishing rights 
would be reserved exclusive- 
ly to the coastal State; and a 
Soviet proposal which pro- 
vided for an extension of the 
territorial sea up to a maxi- 
mum of 12 miles, 


FOUR CONVENTIONS 
SIGNED 


Although the central prob- 
lem of the breadth of the 
territorial sea was not resoly- 
ed at the 1958 conference, 
solutions to some of the re- 
lated problems mentioned 
above were. included in the 
four conventions signed, which 
will come into force after 22 
ratifications or accessions. 

The convention on the 
territorial sea and contiguous 
zone included agreement on 
the juridical status of the 
territorial sea; the concept of 
a contiguous zone, a defini- 
tion of the right of innocent 
passage, and a description of 
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shelf introduced + 
versial concept of explojtar: 
lity and provided ree 
sovereign rights of the coastal 
State to exploit the natural 
resources of the shelf, ex- 
cluding living ` fish and 
crustacea. 

AN these conventions dealt 
with many other matters not 
connected with the problems 
still outstanding. The con. 
ference also adopted an op- 
tional protocol for the com 
pulsory settlement of disputes 
and a series of resolutions, 
None of these provisions will | 
be susceptible of amendment | 
by the second Law of the 
Sea conference. 

The United Kingdom Gov- 
erninent intends to ratify the 
convention on the territorial 
Sea and contiguous zone, the 
convention on the high seas, 
and the convention on fishing 
and the conservation of the 
living resources of the high 
seas forthwith, and the com 
vention on the continent 
shelf as soon as the nec í 
legislation has been enacted i 
ane 
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Filibuster 


By VICTOR ALBA 
(Cur Own Correspondent) 


WASHINGTON, Di C.— 
Herbloch, one of the best 
political caricaturist of Ame- 
rica, has made a cartoon with 
a Senator from the South 
exclaiming : 

Don’t misunderstand; we 

dont want that Negros 

should not vote, we simply 

want to prevent Senators 

from voting ! 
In fact, this is precisely the 
sentiment underlying what is 
happening now in the Senate 
on the two bills for granting 
voting rights to Negros of the 
South. 

The bills—one sponsored by 
the Government (i.e. the 
Republican Party) and the 
other by the Democrats—are 
likely to be approved by the 
Senate. Also it is quite like- 
ly that Senators, exasperated 
by the antics of 18 of them 
(Senators) and compelled to 
sleep on the improvised beds 
Inside the Senate building and 
harassed by the inevitable 
ee of ‘quorum’ whenever 
pie feel like taking a nap, 

modify the rule so that 
aere may not be any repeti- 
tion of such ‘filibuster’ i 
future filibuster’ in 
t T a debate, a Senator has 
in oe to talk as long he 
3 Een so long as he does 
ae a his seat. He can, if 
fg me. may pass over 
to contin o a fellow Senator 
needed mee while he takes the 
© may men KEE again. 
of Tight, f ‘nex demand, as 
Means th or quorum which 
ouse wr presence in the 
attendin 1% of the Senators 
he aa the session. 
South Senators from the 
the H are currently holding 
Ouse for several days 
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by continuous speech-making 
and demanding quorum 
whenever their colleagues 
from the North feel like re- 
tiring to give a respite to 
their jaded nerves by taking 
a nap in the improvised beds 
arranged in the corridor of 
the Senate building. As a 
result, the harassed Senators 
find no time even for a change 
of dress. 

The filibuster is just an 
election stunt. The Demo- 
crat Party leader in Senate, 
Lyndon Johnson from Texas 
who now calls himself Sena- 
tor from the West and not 
from the South, has set the 
ball rolling by sponsoring a 
bill to guarantee Civil Rights. 
Lyndon Johnson aspires to be 
a Presidential candidate. He 
is actuated by the motive to 
show off his liberalism so that 
he may have the support of 


the country. (The country is 
liberal in spirit now, un- 
doubtedly). The Govern- 


ment, on their part, do not 
like that the credit and glorý 
for Civil Rights legislation 
should be usurped by the 
Democrats. The Government 
have, therefore, brought a bill 
with more stringent provl- 
sions. The 18 Senators from 
the South knowing fully well 
that some sort of legislation, 
either this way Or that, is 
bound to receive the Senate's 
approval, organised the fili- 
buster to stall it and to show 
them off as ‘heroes’ though 
‘heroes’ of words only. 
Indeed, some good results 
will follow. Till now, the 
coloured people have shown 
considerable apathy towards 
the exercise of their fran- 
chise. In the USA, the voters 
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are required to register their 
hames. Now, all the States 
have their own particular 
rules of procedure regulating 
the registering of names by 
the intending voters. The 
rules of procedure as obtained 
in the States of the South are 
such as may permit loopholes 
to prevent almost all the 
Negros from registering their 
names as voters. The Senate 
bill seeks, in such an even- 
tuality, to enable the debarred 
voters to take their case to 
the Civil Right’s Commission 
(established in 1957, its con- 
stitutional validity is sustain. 
ed by the Supreme Court just 
how when the ‘Filibuster’ is 
on). 

What is more important, 
the state of things is leading 
to far-reaching results and 
the coloured people are feel- 
ing an urge to take interest 
in politics—in their right to 
vote. A growing spirit to 
fight back is remarkably in 
evidence. In more than 30 
cities of the South, the 
coloured students (often ac- 
companied by their white col- - 
leagues) enter restaurants in 
big establishments where 
Negros are not allowed. They 
demand to be served and 
would not leave until served. 
To avoid the unwanted tress- 
passers, the establishments 
are being closed and the 
municipal jails are being 
filled by peaceful squatters. 
The movement also is ex- 
tending. 

The movement is not orga- 
nised. It first surged up in 
a city of the North-Carolina 
among students—Negros and 
whites—and is imitated ex- 
tensively in the South. The 
technique is Gandhian. No 
violence. It has put the 
white to a piguent situation 
—either the Negros are to be 
served or the shops remain 
closed. 

All these will influence the 
coming election. However, 
as I am writing, the end of 
the ‘filibuster’ is not yet in 
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But it will hardly be 
clo- 


sight. 
surprising if some day 
sure of the debate is demand- 
ed (for which two-third votes 
of the Senators will be sufi- 
cient) and the bill gets the 


Senate’s approval. It may be 
also that the rule will be 
modified so as to make the 
closure of any debate quite 
possible simply by majority 
votes, and filibuster will pass 
to the history for good. It is 
somewhat significant that the 
Senators of the North who 
constitute a total of more 
than two-third of Senators 
are not asking for a closure 
and ending the filibuster, even 
though they are in a majo- 
tity fo stop it. Possibly they 
are allowing the Senators 
from the South a latitude for 
ampler polemics compatible 
with the growth of parlia- 
mentarianism. But if the 
South chooses to carry it too 
far, they may bring about the 
death-knell to his dangerous 
tactics. 
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Palatable syrup 
loosens phlegm 
lessens cough faz 
allays breathing Se! 
trouble. 
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State Budg 


AMON GST the State budgets 

so far presented, only 
the budgets of Andhra, 
Assam, Bihar, Kashmir, 
Mysore and Punjab show sur- 
plus on revenue account. 
Next to U.P. which has esti- 
mated its revenue receipts at 
Rs. 130.90 crores, West 
Bengal expects to earn the 
highest revenue (Rs. 88.17 
crores), then comes Andhra 
(Rs. 82.18 crores), Madras 
(Rs. 80.87 crores), Bihar 
(Rs. 79.35 crores) and M.P. 
(Rs. 64.67 crores). Kashmir 
with an estimated revenue of 
Rs. 15.79 crores stands at the 
furthest end. 

Amongst the deficit States, 
Orissa with a Rs. 3.65 crore 
surplus on capital account 
hopes to turn her revenue 
deficit into an overall sur- 
plus of Rs. 15 lakhs. M.P’s 
Rs. 62.95 crore deficit is ex- 
pected to be converted into 
a surplus of Rs. 33 lakhs. 
thanks to a sizable net in- 
come (Rs. 2.08 crores) from 
‘transactions in public ac- 
count’. The deficit of West 
Bengal will further grow inta 
an overall one of Rs. 2.65 
crores, because of an addi- 
tional Rs. 1.59 crore on Out- 
side the Revenue Account. 
But this will be more than 
offset by the surplus of near- 
ly Rs. 7.13 crores in 1959-60, 
leaving a net surplus of Rs, 
4.48 crores at the end of tha 
next financial year. The defi- 
cit of Madras will be larger 
if Additional expenditure 
likely to be incurred on the 
relevant Pay Commission’s 
recommendations is taken in- 
to account. In Andhra, a net 
26 lakhs ap- 
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pears at the end, the 
and some more lakhs 
been absorbed in givin 
ral fiscal concessions t 
try and agriculture, 
deficit outside the 


Surplus 
havin 

& seve. 
O Indus. 
Assam’s 


ja Tevenua 
account will reduce its rey. 


nue surplus to 
lakhs. The overall accounts 
in Bihar and Punjab will 
show deficits to the extent of 
Rs. 36 lakhs and Res, 5.18 
crores respectively, because 
both the States have bud- 
geted for a higher capıtal ex- 
penditure than the earnings 
expected on capital account 
would permit. Consequent to 
a decision to raise the D.A. 
of the low-paid employees, a 
small deficit of Rs, 42 lakhs 
may take the piace of 
Mysore’s surplus. ` 
Barring Kashmir, all other 
States did not propose any 
new taxation. Kashmir in- 
creased the tax on the sale of 
diesel oil by 5 nP per gallon 
and also levied sales tax on 
several goods which are most- 
ly luxuries to common people. 
This levy, as the Premier 0 
the State said, was in conso- 
nance with the decision arriv- 
ed at the States Finance 
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il] rediscount trea- 
to the tune of Rs. 

Though Orissa 
sed no new _taxes, its 

dget estimates include an 
oY ected earning of Rs. 73 
aT on account of several 
lakhs as unifica- 
well as a 


The saving 
on the capital budget in this 
State is also considerable. 
We have already noted how 
U.P. and West Bengal have 


succeeded in turning their 
overall deficit into surplus. 
One wonders whether the 


States which left their budget 
deficit uncovered did so with 
an eye to expected Central 
assistance. 


The disinclination to im- 
pose new taxes which 
characterises almost all the 


budgets cannot be explained 
on the ground that, due large- 
ly to higher prices of com- 
modities, certain tax items 
such as Sales Tax have be- 
come more revenue-yielding 
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their innocent ignorance they 
are very complacent. 

We have explained in this 
article the phenomena that 
lead to a rise of prices. We 
re seen how a spiral of ris- 

8 prices is generated and 
E prices of various goods 
the differently affected. And 
a we have explained the 

Sequences of rising prices. 
ieee emphasised the fact 
: all the classes of people 
inigane suffer equally—the 
=, € class suffers the most 
NE the consequences of 
patte Spect of the changing 

rn of distribution must 
With o idered as pregnant 
Welfare Ye dangers for the 
on s of a community. Is 
a hen, anything that a 
tase paca can do in such a 
March o halt the upward 
~~? of prices? 
(Concluded) ` 
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and hence the States felt no 
further necessity to raise 
revenue by new imposts. In 
fact, the States are expanding 
the- arena of expenditure, 
raising more loans and voic- 
ing their dissatisfaction at 
their constant lack of re- 
sources. Levying fresh taxa- 
tion under the circumstances 
would have been, from the 
point of view of the respec- 
tive Finance Ministers, the 
most appropriate conduct. 
But, as they have steered 
clear of this course, only 
other explanation is left to 
account: The General Elec- 
tions. The State Govern- 
ments are fighting shy of new 
tax measures because such 
imposts will make them un- 
popular to a superlative 
degree. This they want to 
avoid before the next Elec- 
tions. 


As to the Second Plan out- 
lay, most of the States showed 
a certain ingenuity in mix- 
ing up expenditures on State 
schemes with those on Cen- 
tral, or Centrally sponsored, 
schemes. For example, the 
total expenditure of Rs. 
4,866.01 lakhs on Revenue 
and Capital Account in 
Assam includes a fusion of 
ihe State’s annual Plan ex- 
penditure (Rs. 1,450 lakhs) 
and the Centre’s share (Rs. 
451.24 lakhs) of the Centrally 
sponsored schemes. Such 
methods of preparing esti- 
mates cannot put confuse the 
public mind. ; A 

The Finance Ministers ot 
almost all the States talked 
as though the crux of the 
success in the Plan lies in 
achieving financial targets 
only. They took credit for 
the fact that, after appro- 
priate provision had been 
made in the final year of the 
Second Plan, the financial 
goals of the respective States 
under the Plan would be 
more or less reached. Even 
this is true for some States 
only; but the feal worth of 
such achievements has been, 
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and will be, 


d diminished, 
owing to the unbridled ex- 


penditure on the schemes (a 
symptom of lack of financial 
control), the rising costs of 
materials and services and 
extending the tenure of cer- 
tain schemes into the next 
Plan period. In terms of 
physical results and economic 
benefits, the worth of such 
spending on the schemes 
would be much lower. 


The following are the Reve- 
nue budgets of the States: 


Andhra Pradesh 


Revenue : Rs. 82.18 crores 

Expenditure: Rs. 81.98 crores 

Surplus : Rs. 20 lakhs 
Assam 

Revenue : Rs, 3,760.45 lakhs 


Expenditure: Rs. 3,587.73 

Surplus : RS UPA) oe 
Bihar 

Revenue : Rs. 79.35 crores 

Expenditure : Rs. 70.70. 

Surplus : Rs. 8.65 n 
Kashmir 

Revenue : Rs. 1,569.95 lakhs 

Expenditure: Rs. 1,283.40 u 

Surplus : Rs. 286.55 n 
Kerala 

Revenue : Rs. 42.95 crores 

Expenditure : Rs. 44.94 n 

Deficit : Rs. 199 n 


Madhya Pradesh 


Revenue : Rs. 6,467.49 lakhs 
Expenditure: Rs 6,530.44 n 
Deficit : Rs. 62:95; 
Madras 
Revenue : Rs. 80.87 crores 
Expenditure : Rs. Pal ay 
Deficit : Rs, 34 lakhs 
Mysore 
Revenue : Rs. 6,370.97 lakhs 
Expenditure : Rs. 6,263.14 ,, 
Surplus : Rs, 107.83 ,, 
Orissa 
Revenue : Rs. 36.67 crores 
Expenditure : Rs. 40.17 p 
Deficit : Rs. 3:50) 
Punjab — 
Revenue : Rs. 59.42 crores 
Expenditure : Rs. YS on 
Surplus : Rs. 169 . 
Uttar Erana ; 
Revenue : Rs. .90 crores 
Expenditure : Es 133:23 0s, 
Deficit : Rs. RRI o 
West Bengal i 
Revenue : Rs, 88.17 crores 
Expenditure : Rs 89.23 n 
Deficit : Rs. ASOGiees 
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A Name That Stands 
For An Kpoch 
By VLADIMIR YERMILOV 


[HAT Nikolai Gogol* was a 
i genius and occupies an 
exceptional place in the deve- 
lopment of Russian literature 
is beyond doubt. Even be- 
fore the publication of the 
Inspector-General and Dead 
Souls the critic Belinsky had 
the perspicacity to declare 
that Gogol stood at the head 
of Russian literature and was 
a worthy successor of Push- 
kin. Another prominent 
Russian critic of the 19th 
century, Chernyshevsky, con- 


sidered Gogol to be the 
founder of Russian critical 
realism. 


When the news of Gogol’s 
untimely death spread over 
Russia Turgenev expressed 
the common grief in the 
following words: 


“Gogol is dead! What 
Russian soul is not shaken 
by these words? Yes, he is 
dead, this man whom we 
now have the right, the 
bitter right bestowed by 
death, to call great, a man 
whose name stands for a 
whole epoch in our litera- 
ture, a man of whom we 
boast as of one of our 
greater glories.” 


Gogol was the first writer 
after Pushkin to give a defi- 
nite forward impetus to Rus- 
sian spiritual growth, pro- 
gressive social thinking, to 
Russian culture and letters. 
With unprecedented depth 
and daring he embarked on 
the development of the criti- 
cal principle in Russian lite- 
e, declaring war on 


Bats Belinsky called “the 


birth anniver- 
ai Gogol falls on 


fossilized past,” and dealt a 
telling blow to serfdom. 


His works were charged 
with an explosive force 
against all oppressors. Sis 


strength ilay in his true afi- 
nity with the people, an affi- 
nity which had nothing in 
common with the false offi- 
cial “humanity” and patri- 
otism popular in his day. He 
was in all his thoughts and 
feelings one with the people. 

Nikolai Vasilyevich Gogol 
was born in Sorochintsi, the 
Ukraine, in 1809. His child- 
hood was spent on the estate 
of his parents in Vasilyevka, 
His father, Vasili Afanasy- 
vich Gogol, was a country 
gentleman of limited means 
who indulged in intellectual 
pastimes. He was the author 
of several light comedies 
based on Ukrainian life and 
folklore, from which in later 
years his son selected epi- 
graphs for his Sorochinsky 
Farr, 

Gogol studied 
Nezhinsk Lycee, which 
offered its students almost 
the equivalent of a university 
education. He was greatly 
influenced by his progressive- 
minded professors, who were 
able to inspire in him at a 
remarkably early age a sense 
of civic responsibility and a 
loathing for smugness, vul- 
arity, and the acceptance of 
what he was later to call “the 
ignoble present.” This atti- 
tude remained with him for 
the rest of his life. 


PUSHKIN’S INFLUENCE 


Russian literature played a 
great role in his education. 
So sensitive was he to artistic 


impressions and so deeply 
affected by the 


at the 


was he 


characters he me 
ing that the dis 
good new book 
major event in his life. mm. 
no doubt, explains why & 
distinguished himsel a he 
actor in school perfor 
He loved the 

Fonvizin and Gri 
no author 


t in his 
Covery of 


Tead, 
b ecame a 


boyedoy by i 


He wort ans 
Pushkin. worshipped 

The friendship betweg 
Gogo! and Pushkin represen, 
one of the brightest Pages in 
the history of our literature 
it was undoubtedly the finest 


thing in Gogols life No 
wonder he exclaimed : 
“Pushkin! What a happy 


dream to come true in life!” 

From earliest youth Gogol 
was under the spell not only 
of Pushkin’s poetry, but of 
folk poetry as well, and this 
bore ripe fruit in his own 
works. fn his Evenings Near 
the Village of Dikanka Gogol 
has revealed a new and dazzl- 
ing world of folk poetry 
affirming the victory of good 
over evil, of beauty over 
ugliness and vulgarity. 
Following in the footsteps of 
Pushkin, he developed the 
popular spirit in Russian lite- 
rature, made the ties between 
literature and the people 
more direct, linking it to thei! 
life, language, thoughts and 
feelings. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


In 1828 Gogol moved t0 
St. Petersburg. The impres 
sion he then received of T 
capital shocked him so deep? 
that he never got over it. tal 
first evidences of his ne 
unbalance, occurring 1 


a 
carly thirties, were the 125 


of this shock. Gogol aH 
deeply of the bitter Cubis 
lost illusions. Of all Die 
appointments, his 2" gers 
was in men of state, a be 


and officials who prove servi 
cold, hard-hearted. in fo 
nonentities interested 15 yig 
rather than- essence, ~~ 
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ed to bigger big~ 
orca in contempt all 
od below them. His 
ment was complete 
discovered that the 
t service for which 
Paid prepared himself had 


o sto 


wat jor 
jsilius 
g he 


dream of im- 
ving society and defend- 
ing the rights of man, au 
nat instead of protecting the 
individual from abuse it in- 
ficted all possible abuses 
upon all possible people. — 
Gogol made it his mission 
qs a writer to expose this 
state of affairs. His works 
shook the. old order to its 
foundations, but he himself 
imagined he was waging a 
fight to restore this order to 
its true, pristine and ideal 
state. lt was his belief that 
the state and society as a 
whole had departed from the 
divinely ordained ideal and 
had lost sight of their true 
purpose, that everyone con- 
nected with the state, from 
the tsar down to the petti- 
est official was responsible 
for this departure, and that 
Ùt was his duty as a writer to 
restore them to the lost ideal. 
But as soon as his reasoning 
led him to draw revolution- 
ay conclusions, he retracted, 
irightened by the thought of 
ee onary upheaval, fail- 
hk © understand the revo- 
ch ay movement of his 
n Russia and Europe. 


pro 


RACH NEW WORK 
7REETED AS A TRIUMPH 


T distinguishing charac- 
at mo Gogol’s writing was 
vealed rough comedy he re~ 

e the tragedy of his day, 
in amis proved the best form 
manga o tO answer the de- 
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darkness, for “are there any 
fires or tortures or any force 
stronger than Russian 
strength?” (Taras Bulba). 
Gogol’s laughter marked the 
spiritual comng of age of 
Russia, Russia’s full awaken- 
ing and awareness of her 
sirength. In Gogol’s writmgs 
the force of negation became 
the force of affirmation. Every 
new work of his was there- 


fore greeted as a national 
triumph. 
At the same time, his 


works, particularly the Ins- 
pector-General called forth a 


storm of protest from reac- 
tionaries. All the “high- 
born flunkeys’ (to use 


Gogoi’s expression) instant!y 
realised that this was no 
harmless vaudeville, nor was 
it merély satire directed 
against certain social abuses; 
it was an attack on the re- 
gime itself. They began a 
cruel persecution of Gogol, 
practically accusing him of 
having committed a crime 
against the state. 

They began a dance of 
hatred round him that shat- 
tered his nerves and wounded 
his spirit. 


“Early in 1950 George 
Patterson, a missionary asso- 
ciated with the Plymouth 
Brethren, arrived in Calcutta 
at the end of a- terrible jour- 
ney, with an injunction from 
God and a most improbable 
story. The Chinese, he said, 
were invading Tibet and had 
designs on India’s frontier 
states, and the Khambas of 
eastern Tibet, who had been 
on the point of revolt against 
Lhasa, were now in des- 
perate need of help against 
the communists. À 

“Nobody really believed 
him, or at any rate nobody 
was prepared to do much 
about it, but for several years 
this astonishing and daunt- 
less missionary worried away 
at the officials of India, 


Souls, on the 


eR a 


A REMINDER 


“DEAD SOULS” = 


Overwhelmed by the flood 
of opposition against him, 
Gogel decided to go abroad. 
it, on the one hand, this en- 
abled him to work in peace 
on his great masterpiece Dead 
other, it in- ? 
creased his loneliness and y 
made impossible any ties with 
the progressive forces within 
Russia. 

In Dead Souls Gogol 
attempts to give a panoramic 
view of life in his country, 
showing the state in which 
the gentry found itself and 
their relationship to the com- gi 
mon folk. It contains an 
astounding gallery of satiri- = 
cal portraits each of whom = 
was the embodiment of some 
typical quality. The types 
were drawn with such biting 
social satire and such artistic x 
penetration that their names 
have become epithets in the 
Russian language. 


POETIC IMAGE OF a | 
A ROAD A 


With his whole heart Gogol 
yearned towards the future, 
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Britain and America, trying S 
to squeeze from them some ; 
kind of realistic policy to- 
wards the unhappy Tibetans, 
and at the same time, to use 
his own words, trying to keep 
his lines of communication 
with God clear.... That his 
cause was a failure was no 
fault of his—it must ha 
been particularly galling . f 
him to watch his belov 
Tibet being steadily absorbed 
_by China as he had warned, re 
while people in Peking an 
Delhi talked airily of panch 
sila and the Indian Ambassa-— 
dor to China reported that th 
absorption simply „wasn't 
taking place.” (From a t 
view, in the New Statesm 
of George N. Patterson's 


Tragic Destiny). — 
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Continued from Page 171 


In private conversations 
pro de Gaulle Frenchmen ex- 
pressed anxiety about his 
personal safety. His recent 
visit to Algeria was done in 
absolute secrecy lest some 
hotheaded colon makes an 
attempt on his life, 

In this rigmarole, the part 
played by the French Com- 
munist Party has not received 
proper attention. 

When the first post-war 
riot took place in Algeria 


(May 8, 1945), the Central 
Committee of the French 
Communist Party then re- 


presented on the ‘French Go- 
yernment, issued the follow- 
Ing statement (May 12). “The 
organisers of the revolt and 
the men who directed the 
riot, must be punished and 
without pity. The Algerian 
‘nationalist’ organisations are 
criminal and spying organi- 
sations pretending as natio- 
nalists.’ Soon after when 
the Assembly Nationale was 
debating a bill for equal 
tights of the Algerians, they 
voted for separate electorate. 
Comrade Jacquen Duclos said, 
“There are dangers which 
would follow France’s with- 
drawal from a number of 
territories, Her absence could 
be exploited by the associat- 
ed states themselves”. (Sept. 
28, 1946). Comrade Roger 
Caraudy wrote in the Les 
Cahier du Communisme, 
“Any attempt to leave the 
French Union could only 
lead to an unreal and tem- 
porary independence followed 
by the strengthening of im- 
perialists.” (Oct. 1947). What 
the Communists feared was 
that ‘the territories’ once in- 
dependent might continue to 
prosperous with the help 
‘capitalist’ West, and 
at was not a very pleasant 
t either for them or 
masters abroad. 
stalin was alive and 
favoured a de- 
her ald 


© 


colonies in Africa and Trieste 
with the hope of getting more 
supporters for the Italian 
Communist Party. His motive 
in France. apparently, was 
the same. Then came the 
death of Marshal Stalin and 
emergence of Khrushchev. 
Overnight the French Cor- 
munists changed their policy 
and started supporting the 
Algerian rebels. But the FLN 
leaders are not exactly fools. 
They said, “There is not a 
single Communist in our 
ranks. We have no illusions 
on what would follow. We 
have not forgotten what hap- 
pened in Indo-China”. 


In the given circumstances 
the Algerians cannot he 
blamed for drawing supplies 
fron: whatever sources they 
can, Their combat forma- 
tions are made of 20 to 30 
men armed with automatic 
rifles, grenades and bezookas 
but no vehicles. They cannot 
be expected to worry about 
the ‘caste’ of the weapons 
they handle as long as these 
are effective. 

All Arab countries nave 
young pugnacious elementy 
who are just about waiting 
for the word ‘go’ to join their 
Algerian brothers. They alj 
speak Arabic. 


March 3 statement of 
General de Gaulle has given 
the FLN an international 
Arab Brigade. It has turned 
Algeria into second Spain. If 
the French Army. with all its 
jets helicopters and electri- 
fied barbed’ wires. has not 
been able to ‘pacify’ Algeria. 
it may prove to be more diffi- 
cult if the rebels are able to 
throw more men into the 
battle. Even the French offi- 
cers admit that the rehels 
have enough arms and am. 
munition to last for five years, 


But the situation is not as 
hopeless as it was in Indo- 
China. While - this country 
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was flanked b i 

cared precious THOT Which 
well-being of the OUt the 
Chinese, Algeria is sur Indo. 
ed by good neighbours Ut 
ally Tunisia and oes 
They and the Algerians yr 
alise some sort of unifeat 
called “Maghreb Arah ation 
public” which is no 
justifiable aspiration e 
part. All French parties at 
cept the colons and the ie 
favour it too. But, me 
there is delay in negotiated 
peace, the more the forces 
become polarised around two 
irreconcilable noles—Algerje 
Francaise and Independent 
Algeria. Ben Bella and his 
colleagues, although in a 
French prison, realise it and 
are using every ounce of their 
energy to bring home to the 
French and their own 
people all such possibilities. 
Indian, Lebanese and the 
American diplomats with 
necessary background are 
flying between Paris, Tunisia 
and Rabat almost everyday. 
They are at present the only 
link between the French and 
the Algerians. Guy Mollet 
has come out with the pro- 
posal of a round table confer- 
ence of all the parties con- 
cerned—French Government. 
FLN, the liberal Algerians, 
and even those ridiculous 
remnants of the herrenvolks: 
—the colons. 
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ind 
image of a road stretcha 
ahead, the constant Eo 
ment of his motherlan a 


wards a great triump n his 
such an important place? 
writings. “How strange A 
alluring and promising ad" 
wonderful is the wor road 
And how beautiful is the 
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itself !” Who can bette! iy 
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nd 


at unprecedentec 
wards the goal in 
mering distance. 
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Serving mankind through 
medicines from 75 Years. 


Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufacturer 
of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine 


OABUR ( Dr. $. K. BURMAN ) PRIVATE LTD., 142, RASHBEHARI AVENUE, CALCUTTA - 28. Phone : 46-3200 
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From April 1, 1960, the Commercial Branches of the Indian Railways 
will adopt the Metric System of Weights and Measures, 


@ Distances will be in kilometres, 
` (I KILOMETRE=5 FURLONGS ) 


@ Goods and luggage will be booked 
in Metric units only. 

(1 KILOGRAM =86 TOLAS; 

1} QUINTAL=2 MAUNDS 27 SEERS; 

I METRIC TONNE=0.98 TON) 


Help Railways by showing metric weights in forwarding notes re 


METRIC 4 
C SYSTEM 
BOR SSUES a UNIF 


ORMITY 


Issued by Government of Indie 
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‘Tee slaughter of 72 men and mowing down of 200 others at 


4N INDEPENDENT WEEKLY i 


is not yet free from it. There is all too much evidence of the ~ 


are the. 


The Black Man's Burden s 


Sharpeville in South Africa simply because their skin was 
black has produced a revulsion of feeling throughout the world 
and condemnation of the Verwoerd government has been 
uneguivocal even in countries not yet free from the colour 
erejudice. The grisly photographs with grotesque shapes of 
murdered men lying in the ‘battlefield’ in which one side was 
armed with modern automatic Weapons and the other with a 
sense of their outraged human dignity stirred to the depths 
the conscience of civilised men as such events had never done 
before; and this appears to be the only silver lining in the 
atherwise black and ominous clouds hanging over the skies of + 
South Africa, ‘The Indian mind will naturally recall a similar 
event of far greater brutality at Amritsar 41 years ago, with 
far less anger and compassion roused in the world outside at 
the time; and if the present repercussion as voiced through the 
chorus of protests in the Press, platform and demonstrations — 
is an indication of the progress of the human mind towards 
greater fellow-feeling and compassion, the blood of these 
African martyrs may yet prove to be the best life-giving force | 
to the seed of Non-Violence sown in that very land by Mahatma 
Gandhi half a century ago. 


The history of the White Man’s Burden in Asia and Africa — 
has been a long story of affronts to the dignity of the coloured 
man, and though in a fast-changing world European pater- 
nalism is beating a hasty retreat, the Dark Continent of Africa 


basic European disrespect for the African—even in areas 
undergoing rapid political reform. The insolence of European 
mediocrity claiming political privilege over the vastly larger 
number of. native Africans in Algeria, Kenya, the Federation ; 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and certain other places where the 

white man had settled in. the past finds its basest expression in 
the claim for minority rule over ten times as. many, native 
Africans, and their collective intolerance of political equality 
with the ‘black’ African, makes them blind and deaf to the — 
surging tide of the African Revolution no longer to be controlled 


except with dignified -generosity. 


a But the worst offender in this respect is that Boer bastion 
of white supremacy known as South Africa, and next to 
_ “portuguese Provinces” of the Salazar dictat 
; À familiar in Goa. Yet. the inevi 
ination is scarcely. questioned si 
these rag-bins of „reaction, and the ‘race-curtain’ see b 
introduced in that Boer-dominated part of Sou a aa 
means of what has. now . been notorious as ae eld 

succeeded only in: putting the self-respecting. zioan SA 
mettle. The path he has chosen to vindicate = see „Ta 
and national honour has been the. invincible. ee 
which he had proved his faith in the Transport boyco t è 

years ago and the efficacy of which he discovered in his vi 
over the white people’s determination to segregate N 


with which we are So 
of African self-determ 


xs 
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time also, the humiliation of 


” every African, already smart- 
ing under the injustice of 
apartheid, ordered to carry on 
his person an identity card or 
pass-port as if he was an in- 
ferior citizen in his own land, 
had proved too much for his 
sense of honour and the deci- 
sion to resist this order by 
mass civil disobedience led to 
the tragedy of Monday the 
21st March. It is heartening 
to note that in spite of the 
mass murders, the leaders of 
the movement are determin- 

ed to carry on the resistance 
in the non-violent way of 
Mahatma Gandhi, That vic- 
tory is assured to them is al- 
ready evident from the fact 
of the South African Govern- 
ments announcement that 
Africans need not produce 
the pass-books on demand. 

But this is only a trickery 

of the Verwoerd government 
to save their face against a 
world-wide revulsion of feel- 
ing against them and the 
threatened boycott of ‘their 
goods in many countries, 
There has also been proposals 
to apply sanctions against 
that country through the UNO 
and to strike off the name of 
‘South Africa from the list of 
the Commonwealth nations. 
‘And if South Africa wants to 
live with the rest of the 
world there was no alterna- 
to this temporary climb- 

n. The great significance 

‘Ais temporary suspension 

i the Pass Law is that for 
the first time since General 
uts? | compromise with 
dhiji, this insolent Goy- 
nent bows its head down 
overwhelming censure 

ld opinion. But the 

ders have Seen 

ame and will 


till the system has ‘been total- 
ly abolished. 

How impertinent and 
shameless a person can be 
will be realised from a speech 
of Shri Verwoerd in Meyerton 
(Transvaal) on the 26th try- 
ing to belittle the agitation 
as the work of “small 
groups” of Africans and 
claiming that the white men 
“intend to do what is just and 
right as a Christian nation”, 
that “the white man brought 
civilisation to this country” 
and that the “white man had 
been the guardian of the 
black in many ways”. It ap- 
pears, Shri Verwoerd is com- 
pletely blind to what is hap- 
pening around him in Africa 
and that far from carrying 
the White Man’s Burden of 
the guardianship of the black, 
the European minority in 
Africa has now become the 
Black Man’s Burden. 


TROUBLE IN 
EXAMINATIONS 


OUBLE has been reported 

from quite a few centres 
of examinations in Calcutta, 
and on more days than one, 
during the final Intermediate 
Examination of the Calcutta 
University this year also. 
Nor is such troubles confined 
to the Intermediate examina- 
tions alone; they have mani- 
fested themselves even up to 
the Master's Degree. The 
Cause and the pattern appear 
to be the same; only, the 
lower the examination, the 
more crude and vulgar is the 
demonstration. 

The method of operation is 
About the same every year. 
Some Students begin the row 
with the clamour that the 
questions set in a particular 


times theyzare so pet 


paper of a subj x 
been ‘too ia have Either 
prescribed “ ide the 
others take up the cry some 
diately. They all leave M 
allotted seats and, in defa €lp 
of the usually harmless E 
vigilators’, make it oa 
ble for the more docile sue 
continue. Then, in a boa 
they go out of their own Ee 
and call on the Not-too-yp_ 
willing others from other haljg 
to come out; and in Order to 
make the whole ‘centre’ un- 
workable, they- tear off the 
answer-scripts, break glasses 
of doors and windows, hurl 
furniture about and come 
out into the street shouting 
slogans of all kinds. The 
news spreads, certain other 
‘centres’ follow suit and, on 
occasions, they also go to the 
more peaceful ‘centres and 
carry the contagion with 
greater or lesser effect from 
place to place. The timid 
invigilators quake in ther 
shoes, the “‘officers-in-charge” 
of ‘centres’ look helplessly. on 
or bolt the gates and call for 
police help, and the wise 
Senators sit behind closed 
doors either to capitulate or 
to throw the burden of imme- 
diate remedy on the officers- 
in-charge themselves. 


This is one side of the pie- 
ture. Look at the other. 
Year after year the es 
complaint 1s being heal 
with the same sort of trouble 
following it. Questions as 
set without much thought i, 
ing given either to the a is 
ness of the language oF T 
ther they will lead to npa à 
one answer alone for ea 
them. They are someti , 
of a nature that cannot Je 
answered from the know aa 
of the prescribed te 


ever thoroughly prep? 


rea. 
functor 
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ho k 
xis, at 


as 10 suggest that mE paper- 
setter did. not care toj _§0 
ynrough the whole book from 
which he has set the ques- 
tions. And errors of print, 
even in the figures of ques- 
tions as in Mathematics, are 
not a rarity. 

In this connection, atten- 
tion may be drawn to a letter 
published in VIGIL dated 
March 19, on page 161. The 
irony of the situation is that 
it was a question of Advanc- 
ed Accountancy and Costing 
—under the auspices of the 
Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India, the man in 
supreme charge of the cor- 
rectness of figures in the 
accounts all over India. And 
if a question paper in such an 
examination contains wrong 
figures, one has to despair of 
the accuracy in anything in 
this country. Yet it has hap- 
pened; and it is only fair that 
the candidates who may have 
suffered for this lapse on the 
part of the paper-setter or 
the printing press should have 
re M pe to them for the 
latte, y other people’s 
meres not mean that this 
ae wad Over the question 
iustifteatin’ Ee EIU ERN 
Bakes! ai for it. In most 
by a ach rows are started 

andidates who depended 


on “sug 2 
gestions” on 
questio or “probable 


anq 
found ta their dismay 


that : 
as Bite they had learnt 
: ac Tt has been more 
Proved by the grim 
Some shown by 
in a i the officers-in-charge 
Sanaa Such students the 
mwe 7 to write their 
g = om the relevant 
Tow, ys Supplied after the 
nest so, they could 
Ontinueg on Page 192 
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The Swatantra Party A nd Our Prime Minister 


66 A RE you allergic to the 

Swatantra Party”? the 
Prime Minister was asked at 
his Press conference on the 
16th March in New Delhi. His 
reply was: “Not at all. The 
Swatantra Party is doing a 
useful function by drawing 
out all the people who are 
more or less wrong in think- 
ing and action. It is almost 
a platform for people who are 
completely out of date in the 
modern world.” When a cor- 
respondent referred to the 
Swatantra Party’s proposal 
to set up a body to go into 
corruption cases, Pandit 
Nehru remarked that it was 
not necessary to ‘take the 
Party seriously. 

After this one might, in all 
humility, ask Panditji just a 
simple question. Shri Raja- 
gopalachari was the last Go- 
vernor-General of India after 
the departure of Lord Mount- 
batten. Shri K. M. Munshi 
and Shri V. P. Menon were 
both Governors of States. 
Prof. N. G. Ranga was till two 
years ago a General Secretary 
of the Congress. They are 
the stalwarts of the Swatantra 
Party along with some others. 
And if they are “more or less 
wrong in thinking ana ac- 
tion” and are “completely out 
of date in the modern world”, 
who was responsible for plac- 
ing them in such high offices 
of dignity and responsibi- 
lity?. Was it Panditji him- 
self? And if they were such 
desirable persons till sa late- 
ly, from when did they ga 
out-of-date? Was it from the 
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moment they began to difer 
from Panditji? 

The fact of the- matter 1s 
that Panditji is not only 
allergic to the Swatantra 
Party, he has got that Party 
on his nerves and is terribly 
apprehensive of its two- 
pronged attack on the two 
most vital points of his Con- 
gress citadel—one concerning 
ifs money-bag, the other its 
vote-box. By allowing a 
much longer rope to ‘free 
enterprise’, the Swatantra 
Party will draw into its net 
many of the ‘2% lakh’-subs- 
eribers who now pay lip- 
homage to the Congress and 
purse-homage to its funds 
out of fear and greed; and by 
opposing co-operative farming 
and holding before the self- 
employed peasant the secu- 
rity of his ownership of land, 
and. before the large land- 
holder the abolition of any 
ceiling on land, the Party will 
attract to its box a very large 
number of the village votes. 
And knowing as he does tha 
disgust of the urban voter 
and of the hard-hit middle 
class man at the stale and 
hollow precepts of the Con- 
gress regarding ‘ideals’ and 
‘sacrifices’, Panditji has rea- 
son to feel jittery about the 
growing strength of the new 
Party. Moreover, the Cong- 
ress has for some time past 
been thriving in the elections 
only on negation—the absence 


„of any other Party ta take 


its place except the Commu- 
nists. Now that the Swa 


tras will be there, and 


RS ET ae POarbcein ooh 


have money to spend in the 

elections, and may even select 
individuals of known integrity 

and proved ability for “its 
candidates against the ‘lamp 

post’ candidates preferred by 

the Congress as the safest 

for its majority and conti- 

nued leadership, the next 

election may not be as smooth 

sailing as the last two have 

been. Add to this the failure 

of the ruling Party to face 

the challenge of the people 

to set up effective enquiry 

committee to probe into the 

: charges of corruption in high 
\ places, and the camouflage of 
: ` foisting a Party ‘vigilance 
committee’ in their stead that 
has only added to the suspi- 
cion even against the high 
and mighty of the Party; to 
aggravate matters, think of 
the proposed surrender of the 
Indian territory of Berubari 
to Pakistan even by changing 
the Constitution and treating 
the inhabitants of such terri- 
tory as so many transferable 
heads of cattle; and imagine 
the apprehended sell-out of 
a portion of India to China 
by submitting to its aggres- 
sion, eating all the tall words 
along with the humble pie of 
ceding at least up to the 
Akshai Chin road the 8,000 
miles of Indian territory in 
! lieu of the recognition by 
E China of the McMahon Line 
; ~ which is already Indian; and 
then think of the ‘eternal’ 
friendship of China purchased 

at such cost lasting for the 
‘eternity’ of a year or two 
till a fresh aggression begins 

on the N.EF.A.; and, lastly, 

: contemplate on the desperate 
_ Situation of protecting India 
from any kind of future ag- 
gressor on the same grounds, 
as openly proclaimed now, of 
bility to embark on war 
any country (Portu- 
fan, China) in any 
pees then only, 
‘see FAILURE writ 

€ decaying facade 
_ power and 
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India's Role And Destiny 


By ANILBARAN ROY 


Sri Aurobindo Ash 


66JF only we can establish 
`È peace between the States 
which are linked to yours 
and those which are linked 
to ours, what a light would 
flood over the world,” said 
President de Gaulle welcom- 
ing the Soviet Premier, Mr. 
Khrushchev to France. The 


ditji’s irritation at the very 


name of a probable rival 
party. 
But this does not mean 


that the Swatantras are easi- 
ly coming into power or hold- 
ing before the country a 
panacea for all evils by their 
announced programme at 
They have no doubt 
put their finger at the plague- 
spots of the Congress regime 
in many spheres; but the re- 
medy proposed is too conser- 
vative to appeal to the modern 
mind of India. It is a ques- 
tion why they could not 
leaven their programme a 
little more with Gandhism 
and a frank recognition of 
the Sarvodaya ideal as far as 
it can be adapted to the reali- 
ties of the India and the 
World of today. If it has 
been dictated by mere prag- 
matism, it has to that extent 
remained away from the 
popular imagination’ as the 
Congress has moved farther 
and farther from the people’s 
mind by yielding more and 
more to opportunism to gain 
certain immediate objectives, 
and. completely sacrificing in 
the process the Gandhian con- 
cept of ‘means and ends’. In 
the result, the average man is 
still groping for an anchor— 
the anchor that shall hold him 
fast from the present drift 
fo an unknown future. But 


no clear beacon is visible to 
him yet. 
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latter replied, ‘The peopl 
want peace. We should juga 
fy their hopes.” That js the 
attitude of all the leadin 
statesmen of the world tonne 
and that bodes well for. the 
advent of a new world. Ear- 
lier Mr. Khrushchev said in 
Calcutta, “The international 
situation is much better today 
than it was two or three years 
ago.” These visits them- 
selves are a sign of that. The 
two systems, Communism and 
Capitalism, are not so sharp- 
ly opposed today as before, 
each is taking something from 
the other, and trade and cul- 
tural relations between the 


two blocs are developing and | 


there is a lessening of mis- 
understanding. The confer- 
ences on disarmament do not 
seem to be so hopeless as 
hitherto, everybody is expect- 


ing something substantial to- 


come out of them. 

In answer to a question by 
M. Pierre Coty, a former 
Parliamentary Deputy, Mr. 
Khrushchev said: “We want 
co-operation, which means 
trade. We have well-deve- 
loping trade with France, the 
United Kingdom and West 
Germany — these capitalists 
heir inter- 
ests lie. nae 
rich and they think | 
they refuse to trade with the 
Soviet Union our econ? 
will collapse. 
sense, but mark my WO" 
the U.S. will trad 
There is no other way o Jele- 
them.” Addressing 2 


gation of the Pra prica 


Union in Paris Mr- you 
chev said: “It v who 
French and the Germa™ vow 


Communism. om 


gave us ; 
you accuse us of beini Yo! 
munists. Thank i oft by 


did not-know how to 
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do and will.” It 
this, be denied that Com- 
canno has an element of 
munis it. The essential 
truth unist creed, To every 
e according to his need, 
everyone according to 
Tom; acity, is un-impeach- 
bs ee at the actually deve- 
which go by 
not really 
nism but constructions 
A the inordinately rigid 
State Socialism. That also 
appears to be changing, ‘and 
Mr. Khrushchev has relieved 
Soviet Russia of some of the 
horrors of Stalinism. A stage 
is now reached where peace- 
ful co-existence of the two 
tival systems seems to he 
possible, and that possibility 
has to be worked out for the 
sake of real and permanent 
world peace. “A successful 
accommodation”, says Sri 
Aurobindo, “would demand 
the creation of a body in 
which all questions of possi- 
ble dispute could be solved as 
they arose without any break- 
ing out of open conflict and 
this would be a successor of 
the League of Nations and 
the U.N.O. and move in the 
Same direction. As Russia 
and America, in spite of the 
constant opposition of policy 
and ideology, have avoided 
5 would 
i the preservation of the 
rior too difficult or im- 
ia this third body 
same be preserved by the 
utilit necessity or imperative 
N of its continued exis- 
: The same force would 
MOSinithe same direction 

4nd a creat; TE 
World-uni ion of an effective 
in the nion will be possible; 
meen the mass of gene- 
S of the race and its 
self-preservation 
relied on to 

itable,”’ 


he “thitd body” referred 
ea Tl Aurobindo can only 
orld State in the full 


short op ‘Re, term, nothing 
> that will suffice to 


solve the acute world crisis 
which threatens the very 
existence of civilisation, eyen 
of the human race itself. And 
a world State is no longer 
regarded as an utopia, people 
everywhere are now seriously 
thinking about it. Thus re- 
cently Lord (Bertrand) 
Russell the British philosopher 
and Nobel Prizeman had a 
discussion on the subject 
with Professor Edward Teller, 
the University of California’s 
Hungarian-born Nuclear 
physicist in Ed. Murrow’s 
“Small World” television pro- 
gramme. Just like a philos- 
pher Lord Russell wants 
human nature to change he- 
fore there can be a stable 
world; he thinks ‘it is only / 
mutual suspicion and fear 
which is endangering world 
peace. A similar view is held 
by our Prime Minister Mr. 
Nehru who advises people to 
throw away suspicion and 
fear. But this is quite un- 
realistic; as. long as there 
are legitimate causes of sus- 
picion. it wotld be suicidal 
not to take precaution. That 
is why the Western world js 
hesitating to accept the Soviet 
proposal, of general disarma- 
ment. For this Russel blames 
the West. He said, “I think 


“that at the present moment 


Russia is much more prepared 
for . disarmament : than the 
West seems to be.’ He 
thought it was very import- 
ant that the present nuclear 
disarmament negotiations 
between the East and the 
West should reach some 
agreement even if there be 
some slight risk that one side 
or the other is cheating.” But 
the grim fact is that to the 
West, the risk does not seem 
to be very “slight”. Only re- 
cently Mr. Khrushchev expli - 
ocitly ‘confirmed what he stated 
in 1955 in Geneva: “Certain 
peonle misunderstood the 
spirit of Geneva. They should 


realise once and for all that — 
we have not abandoned and, 


never will abandon our plans. 


` of Communism.” 


our struggle for the victory 
| It is not in 
the plan of the Commuhists 
to risk a third World War, 
they have other means of 
attaining their object, that is 
why they are talking of dis- 
‘armament, But until they 
definitely give up the idea of 
Communist domination of the 
world, how can the Western 
world disarm Russia and 
China are busy trying to bring 

the South Asian countries, 

especially India, into the 

Communist bloc to farther 

their designs of world con- 

quest. Recently Mr. Khrush- 

chev explicitly said in Cal- 

cutta that no nation could re- 

main along today. He told 
Pressmen: “I do not want to 

say how much pleasure I take 

in coming to India. It might 

mean I want to come again, 

Don’t be jealous, I want to 

pay especial respects and re- 

gards to Prime Minister 

Nehru.” He has found a-con- 

firmed Marxist in Nehru and 

is dreaming of dominating the 

world with the co-operation 

of China and India—a for- 

midable combination no 

doubt. 


Thus the peace of the world 
today depends on India and 
India alone. She must now 
make her position quite clear 
so that there would not. be 
any danger of Communist 
miscalculation. Tf India has- 
not aligned with the West, she 


will never ruin her cùtture 
„and destiny by aligning her- 


self with the Communist bloc. 
Asp America has stopped 
Chinese aggression in -thes 
Formosa Straits. India mu 
do that in the Himalayas and” 
Tibet, demanding that she can 
have neighbourly - relation: 
with China only 

has withdrawn 


ame tine. ae Sio 
a resolution in i 


` Though the logic 


- place in 


U.N.O. General Assembly for 
appointing a Constituent 


Assembly for framing the 


constitution of a World State. 
of world 
events is tending towards 
that, no one is yet coming for- 
ward with that proposal; 
humanity has suffered so 
many frustrations and mis- 
haps in the past that people 


-cannot believe that at last the 


hour of liberation has come, 
that the people of the world 
now can live under one 
State, 
ever banishing the orgies of 
war. It is for spiritual India 
_to announce the advent. of the 
millennium, when things 
which were hitherto regarded 
impossible will be realised 
with the utmost ease. See 
how Mr. Khrushchev has 
startled the world by his pro- 
posal of immediate complete 
general disarmament; if is 
God Himself who has made 
a materialist like Mr. Khrush- 
chev the messenger of a new 
world. General disarmament, 
complete disappearance of 
war from the world—such a 
message can come only from 


Heaven and it has come. The’ 


messenger does not seem to 
understand the full implica- 
tions of the message he has 
delivered. But humanity ha 
listened to it as its only means 
of salvatinn. In the United 
Nations a rare action took 
the last week of 
October, 3959—all 82 member 
nations co-sponsored a reso.. 
lution calling for, govern- 
ments to seek avery effort to 


achieve a eonstructive solu- 


‘tion of the problem of fene- 
ral disarmament, The prob - 


one government for: 
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lem is being tackled at this 
moment in’ the 10-nation 
disarmament conference in 
Geneva. The West has pro- 
posed an international organi- 
sation ta preserve world 
peace. It would have three 
main functions: (a) to lay 
down international law; (b) 
to apply this law in indivi- 
dual cases; and, (c) to put 
into effect its decision. The 
decisions would. if necessary, 
be enforced by an internatio- 
nal police force. What is this 
if not a World State? But the 
West has not dared to utter 


_that word lest the other bloc 


might be frightened. The 
Soviet Plan does not provide 


.for the setting up of an inter- 
‘national organisation to pre- 


serve world peace nor does it 
provide for the establishment 
of an international police 
force. It would depend on 
mutual agreement. M. Jules 
Foch, chief French delegate 
said, “....ask the defenders 
of the Soviet Plan to reflect 
on the anarchy and the risk 
which a total disarmed world 
would represent without be- 
ing controlled by internationa! 
law” But we ask M. Foch 
how can there be a law .with- 
out a state? Their idea of 
an international organisation 
within the frame-work of the 
present U.N.O. is unrealistic. 
The Security Council is virtu- 
‘ally an oligarchy of the five 
great powers and the veto 
has done more ‘to create 
trouble, hamper the action 
and diminish the success of 
the new institutions than any 
thing else in its 
The great powers must give 
up the veto for the sake of 


8 India 


make-up. “ 


genuine world peac 
pend on the good 
onal: nations Oe 
aller nations who) will 
the majority in a Worlg St be 
Even if the Soviet hice ate 
not accept it through nese 
tiations, it will not be able t 
reject it if it is passeq by a 
overwhelming Majority of aa 
Tit 4 Ne 
United Nations, ang then 
will certainly be such a majo. 
rity if India with her unique 
position comes forward with 
such a proposal. But, for 
that there must be a radical 
change in the foreign policy 
of the Government of India 
God has given India indepen- 
dence x doing this for 
; aumanity at this hour. and 
must not fail. “The 
indwelling deity who presides 
over the destiny of the race 
has raised in man’s mind and 
heart the idea, the hope of a 
new order which will replace 
the old unsatisfactory order, 
and substitute for it condi- 
tions of the world’s life which 
will, in the end, have a 
reasonable chance of estab- 
lishing permanent peace and 
well-being. This would for 
the first time turn into an 
assured fact the ideal of 
human unity which, cherished 
by a few, seemed for so long 
a noble chimera; then might 
be created a firm ground of 
peace and harmony and eve? 
a free room for the, realisa- 
tion of the highest humai 
dreams, for the perfectabilily 
of the race a perfect soaa 
a higher upward evolution E 
the human soul and hum of 
nature” = The Ideal 
Human Unity bY 
Aurobindo. 
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50- me eneral elections in 
io ae onthe fourth © of 
an SE. country De 
the ig kind since tne country be- 
ere came ree in oe ees held 
jo. on March 19, 4960. Douni 
ne persisted until me last 
ith moment whether the elections 
for would actually take place at 
ical all. ‘The anxiety was not 
icy quite unwarranted inasmuch 
dia, as tne Government headed by 
ene Shri Wijayananda Dahanayake 
for had been acting in a manner 
and which naturally caused un- 
The easiness. The concern was 
des not only about the instability 
ace of the Government. Indeed 
and the Government in Ceylon 
fa was known to be undergoing 
ace some internal stresses and 
Jer, strains for sometime past but 
di- until the middle of last year 
ich there was no fear about the 
a future:of democracy in the 
ab- island. The situation took a 
and sharp turn for the worse after 
for \ the assassination of Premiei 
an f Bandaranaike which was 
of | Widely believed, to be both 
hed f the prelude and the climax 
ong of a deep political plot to sub- 
ght vert the political system, in 
of , Which some of the Cabinet 
yen f Ministers even were impli- 
sa- cated. The charges which 
nan | Were made on the floor of the 
lity A House of Representatives by 
ety: the Leader of the Opposition, 
j of Dr. Perera while moving the 
nan | Motion of no-confidence 
of | aSainst the Dananayake 
sn istry on October 30 vir- 


ar condemning the Cabinet 
elf including the Prime 
cane (Shri Dahanayake) 
Tsonally, but still: remain 


‘a the history of parliamen- 
ty government, 7 
4 i vowing widespread pub-. 
ion criticism and dissatisfac- 
A enen the ruling coali- 
- Policies ee 
ularly. 


and actions—parti- 
with regard to the 


turday April 2, 1960 


ars tae 


' later—on 


hrefuted, have few parallels, 


Government’s ° 
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Elections In Ceylon 


By SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


investigation into the circum- 
stances leading to the assa- 
ssination of Shri Bandara- 
naike, Premier Dahanayake 
at first gave the impression 
ef abiding by the democratic 
procedure by agreeing to re- 
move one minister and ask 
another to resign. But then 
he acted in a queer way. 
Without consulting his cabi- 
net colleagues he advised the 
Governor-General to dissolve 
Parliament and simultaneous- 
ly to dismiss five of his 
colleagues who afterwards 
made the characteristic state- 
ment that they had been re- 
moved from the Government 
because the Premier Daha- 
nayake did not like their in- 
sistence upon a full and im- 
partial enquiry into the 
Bandaranaike assassination. 
As if even this questionable 
act was not enough for the 
shock treatment with which 
he was apparently determined 
to treat the nation, Shri 
Dahanayake called back Shri 
Stanley de Zoysa, who had 
been forced to resign from 
Government a few days ear- 
lier on account of his personal 
relations with certain persons 
involved in the Bandaranaike 
murder proceedings, to head 
the contentious Ministry of 
Home, Affairs. A few days 
January 5—tive 
more Ministers resigned from 
the care-taker Government of 
Shri Dahanayake because the 
latter had wanted them to 
join his newly created party 
Democratic 
which they were unwilling to 
do. On January 20 a new 
Ministry of Internal Security 
was created by the Governor- 
General under the advise of 
Shri. Dahanayake. which 
brought the 
into a conflict 
tor-General, Shri L. A- 


—the Party— $ 


with the Audi- 


‘when there was no public 


Prime Minister ~ 


Weera 


Singhe. But-the most provo= 
cative act of Shri Dahanayake 
was to recall Shri Sidney de 
Zoysa, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police then on- 
leave preparatory to compul-= 

sory retirement from service, 

as permanent secretary of the 
new ministry. During the 

latter part of February 1t was 

made known that the Gov- 

ernment had a plan to em- 

ploy the armed forces and the 

police ina joint operation 

for dealing with problems of 

internal law and order. 


The Opposition parties 
were naturally very much 
skeptical about the intentions 
underlying these moves. Ap- 
parently they had good rea- 
reasons to be so concerned. 
Shri Stanley de Zoysa had 
been virtually removed from 
the cabinet and his brother, 
Shri Sidney de Zoysa who 
“was described as a “prospec- 
tive Ayub Khan” had been 
ordered to be compulsorily 
retired, because of the grave 
public criticism of their, con- 
duct in the Bandaranaike No 
murder investigation. It 
could by no means be cons- 7 
trued to be a healthy act to 
call back such men on the 
part of a caretaker Govern-  ě 
ment. Moreover Shri Daha- 
nayake’s evident enthusiasm > 
for strengthening the mea- 
sures for internal security 


and order quite understa d- 
ably gave mse to serious 
doubts in the minds of peopl 
about Shri Dahanayake 
teal motives. 2 


rightist’ coup was -so dèep- 
rooted that a° number of 
newspapers also” expressed 
similar views in their editorial 
columns! ~~ rae 


1 Jt was against this -back- 


‘ground that the general elec- © 


tións were held on March 19 

z —tor the fourth time sinco 

the country attained indepen- 

dence in 1948. There were 
twenty-three political parties 

in the field with 725 candi- 

dates for the 151 elective 

seats of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—56 seats more 

than during the previous 

general elections. This per- 

i haps set a world record for 
{ number of parties per unit 
| of population. Besides. there 
were 170 independents in the 

i field bringing the total num- 
í ber of contestants to 895. The 
H main contest was, however, 
tk between’ five major parties. 
| They were: the right-wing 
i United National Party (UNP) 
| led by the former Prime 
3 Minister, Shri Dudley Sena- 
nayake, the Troskyist Lanka 
Sama Samaj Party (LSSP) 
led by Dr. N. M. Perera; the 
Mahajana Eksath Peramuna 
(MEP) or the People’s United 
Front, led by the former 
Food Minister, Shri Philip 
Gunawardene; the Sri Lanka, 
Freedom Party (SLFP) of 
the late Shri Bandaranaike 
no; being led by Shri C. P. 
de Silva, and the newly creat- 
ed Ceylon Democratic Party 
(CDP) of Shri Dahanayake. 
No body expected any party 
to return with an absolute 
Majority of seats. The UNP’s 
“success in the Colombo Muni- 
cipal elections, held earlier 
us year made it appear as 
ourite. But the’ other 
— particularly the 
=also presented a big 


1 —as the day of 
i age eribed by the 
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whose brief- period of leader- 
ship of the Governmeni of 
Ceylon is likely to be long 
Temembered for some of the 
most bewildering decisions 
and actions taken by the Go- 
vernment. Not only has his 
party been trounced in the 
elections (of which there was 
little doubt) but Shri Daha- 
nayake and his friend Shri 
Stanley de Zoysa have both 
been convincingly defeated. 
Shri Dahanayake’s) Lanka 
Prajatantrawardi Pakshya 
(Ceylon Democratic Party) 
entered 99 candidates of 
whom only four were return- 
ed. Two other ministerial 
colleagues of Shri Daha- 
nayake—Shri M. M. Mustafa 
and Shri R.~E. Jayatilleke— 
were also defeated. The re- 
jection of Bahanayake is the 
only thing that can be said 
to have been convincingly 
demonstrated by the results 
of the Ceylonese elections. A 
difficulty that confronts any 
effort at a comparison of these 
tesults with those of 1955 
when the last parliamentary 


elections were helg is 
the number of 


! elective a 
has increased by about 59 ts 
cent since 1956. On bs 
face, numerically th 
been no significant c 
the position of Sri 


the sur. 
ere hag 
hange ‘in 
1 Lank: 
Freedom Party which he 


been ruling the county ‘ 
the dissolution of Pare 
on December 5 last, or of m 
other leftist opposition par- 
ties. The only exception is 
the United National Party 
which has registered a re 
markable come-back py 
securing 50 seats (against 8 
in the dissolved Parliament) 
which have enabled it to be 
the first party in the new 
House of Representatives, In 
view of the increased mem- 
bership of the House, the re- 
lative position of the parties 
has undergone a change and 
the SLFP though retaining its 
parliamentary strength finds 
itself in a much weaker posi- 
tion then in the fast» House. 
The relative position of the 
parties in the new House is 
given in the following table. 


Comparative Picture Of The Results of Ceylon 
Elections 1952, 1956 and 1960. 


_ SEATS 

1960 1956 1952. 

United National Party (UNP) 50 8 54 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) 45 46 gy 
Lanka Sama Samaj Party (LSSP) 10 14 R 
Federal Party (FP) 15 10 2 
Communist Party (CP) 3 WES, i 
People's United Front* (MEP or PUF) 10 5 1 
Other parties g** 2 s 
, Independents 8 T ee 

Er 
Total seats 151 95 n 

Nominated 6 6 u 
Total strength of the House 157 101 m 


* Viplavakri Lanka Sama Samaja :Party (Revolut 


Socialist Party) had 


X S contested the 
independent party and got one seat. 


elections. in 


five seats, 


jonary 


elections in 1952 2 o 
In 1956 it fought H 


collaboration with the SLFP under the g 
of Peoples United Front (Mahajana Eksath Peramuna) pecuri? 
In 1960 the VLSSP fought the elections in ĉ 


jane? 
Jli: a 


with a section of the Buddhist er o 
monks under the bann aq the 
People’s United Front and got only 10 seats. The leader i8 


SESE Shri Philip Gunawardene. 
ae Includes four seats Secured by Lanka Prajatan 
‘akshya (Ceylon Democratic Party) of ex-Premier Daha 
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` tering 


e ed National Party 
s had been in power for 
(UNP) ears until its vir- 
apout 29. oe in. 1956. The 
tual eclips - erfor- 
impressive - peri 
in the recent elections 
ganre virtually complete re- 
Sa ration of strength in such 
maa time speak. of a dyna- 
Hr Jeadership as they speak 
of a grave political failure on 
the part of its opponents— 
especially the Sri Lanka 
freedom Party—to consoli- 
date and advance their posi- 
tins. The UNP is openly 
rightist and is opposed to the 
policy of nationalisation of the 
tea estates and transport ser- 
vices. The party’s main 
appeal in the elections was 
its promise of a restoration 
of law and order for which 
the nation had been tiring for 
a long time. After Shri 
Dudley Senanayake’s meeting 
with the Governor-General 
on March 21 the party de- 
cided to form a Government 
in which task it was assured 
the support of the four 
flected member of ex-Pre- 
mer Dahanayake’s Lanka 
Prajatanitrawardi Pakshya 
(Ceylon Democratic Party). 
However, the party’s strength 
i the House is still 24 short 
s what would enable it to 
eee the’ allegiance of a 
furth Majority. Even if it is 
4 a conceded that hav- 
bee a Government it 
of the to claim the allegiance 
Ber a Members, who have 
Special Ominated to represent 
of the ness as- well as 
the re ‘dependents (8) and 
of t e resentatives of some 
Not in minor parties (5) it is 
a position to withstand 
an of a united 
iion It is by no 
ve me Certain that all the 
Partie mbers of) the minor 
S will side with it. The 
eq Y has nevertheless form- 
‘oOvernment without 
Mme into any arrange~ 
fea With the SLFP or the 
Party, which. has 


dera] 


Satur, 
Arday April 2, 1960 


3 


cording to reports 


secured the third 
number of seats. 

The only other party that 
is capable of forming a Go- 
vernment—again only in alii- 
ance with otners—is the Sn 
Lanka Freedom Party. if it 
can muster the support of the 
leftists led by Dr. Perera ana 
Shri Gunawardene and “the 
Federal Party it would be in 
a firm position. But the path 
to such an understanding 
while by no means to be re- 
garded as impossible is nut a 
very easy one, Tne comyposi- 
tion of the SLFP is, it any» 
thing, more rightist thau last 
year when Shri Gunawardene 
had to leave the Cabinet be- 
cause of his insistence upon 
the creation of a Co-operative 
Development Bank to which 
the SLFP members were op- 
posed. In the meanwhile the 
SLFP has rejected an offer 
from the UNP to form a Gov- 
ernment in coalition with the 
latter, on the ground that 
the SLFP—thougn an`, anti- 
Marxist party—is not a party 
of the Capitalists but is a 
Socialist party, and that there 
is no similarity between the 
SLFP programme and that of 
the UNP. The SLFP has 
indicated 
form a Government, if nece- 
ssary. 


largest 


Aone the UNP is able to 
win the allegiance of the 
Federal Party it will be faced 
with a delicate situation when 
the House of Representatives 
meets on March 30. The for- 
mer Prime Minister, Sir John 
Kotelawala has made. a perso- 
nal bid to win over E ee 

the , TAC- 
tal Party to ee 
at the time of writing Sir 
John was seeking the support 
of the Federal Party by offer- 
ing. the party a compromise 


formula on the language issue 
‘which envisages the recogni- 
tion. of Tamil as the language 
of. administration in the pre- 
„dominantly Tamil populated 

northern and. eastern pro- 
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its . willingness. to. 
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vinces; and as the 
of public service. examina- 
tions. If the disagreement 
among the parties persists 
another general election in 
the country may become un- 
avoidable in the near future. 


medium 


In Ceylon the electorate 
which numbered 3.7 million 
(40 per cent of the popula- 
tion) had a sizeable propor- 
tion of the Youth (under a 
new law passed in 1959, all 
persons above the age of 18 
were eligible to vote in the 
general elections). But the 
results unmistakably favour- 
ed the rightists. This was one 
indication of the people’s un- 
easiness at the uncertainties. 
The most pressing need in 
Ceylon is for a stable, honest 
and efficient Government 
which is so conspicuous by . 


its absence in the countries of 
Asia, ~ 


Darkens, Grows 
and Softens the 
Hair. 


Sole Agent 
M. M. Khambhatwalae, 
Ahmedabad 4 
r Shah Bavishi & Co. 
io Radkabazer St., Cali 
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Dancing Through Eastern 
Europe 
By MRINALINI SARABHAI 


Mrinalini Sarabhai the well-known Indian dancer is India’s 
pride and wherever she goes she presents the highest in Indian 
dancing with extraordinary purity and perfection. Her 
knowledge of classical Bharat Natyam is matchless. She 
zealously guards the pure religious and mystical quality of the 
Hindu dance. With perfect ease, she communicates to the 
Western audiences the essence of her country’s dance in its 

i authenticity. ' 

Recently she toured Europe and Asia and after five months 
she is back to her country again. In this article she writes 
about her tour and tells us how the people in foreign countries 
responded to the great Indian art. 

—Editor. 


sky was a deep blue the. best of artists to this 
X when we flew into Paris ‘Mecca’ of art and there is 
and the whole city lit up constantly a variety of con- 
slowly with dazzling beauty. certs, dance recitals and 
In there any other city as dramas, in fact every kind of 
lovely? Later I was to fall entertainment to choose from. 
in love with Budapest, but And audiences, so well train- 
Paris still holds first place. ed to see the very best in art 
Driving down the Avenue des from every country are high- 
Champs Elysees, the driver ly critical and will not accept 
/ sensing our interest’ did not anything mediocre. 
drive directly to the hotel Two Indian groups, one of 
but took us through familiar which was sponsored by the 
streets and squares whose Government of India, had 
Hames recall French history- just flopped rather badly_and 
‘and culture, a world filled the Paris Press was indig» 
With tradition and yet so nant that Such poor materia) 
modern. Tired as we were, had been sent out. Fortu, 
the excitement that is in the nately we were on a profe- 
very air of this city filled us ssional tour through an im- 
as we drove up at our tiny presario and so stood com-~ 
my hotel that bore the grand pletely on our own. But yel 
name of ‘Villa Saint Maria’, - prejudice dies hard and there 
The next morning I woke was at that moment a deep 
_ with a feeling of intense ex- -prejudice against Indian 
H PERRE at the ae thought apaes, 
i ancing in Paris at my ‘Yet it was sti ing. 
favourite theatre the “Champs challenge “a ee oe R 
_ Elysees - Rehearsing in a own sincerity. We have al~ 
‘Studio way up above the ways tried to present the 
wẹ felt very much at est of our country’s art to 
; ‘the very best of our ability 
audiences and Paris making no concession to any 
t the most taste but owr own. So this 
_ Was a real test. > 
" But on the first night I was 
come sick with stage fright, my 


dream of this moment? | 


` fication for my &*!§ 
earth. day | 
the a 


temperature high, ; 
and feet icy cold! Ey. hand, 


by about fifteen mi 
in Paris all the me tor 
theatre world co 
new show. 

In the great. theatre the 
curtain rose and the audience 
sat hushed. The incense trom 
the lamp mounted high into 
the air taking with it a 
prayer, that we may show 
truly the real spirit ang 
tradition of our beloved 
country. The sound of drums 
slowly rose into a frenzy and 
the show was on! All fears 
were forgoiten, for once on 
the stage, they vanish myste- 
riously. There was no time 
to think till the last curtain 
fell. Suddenly it was al 
over and the clapping awoke 
me as though from a trance. 
Flowers piled up on the stage 
and we came forward. again 
and again to take the curtaln 
calls. What artist does not 


felt a deep happiness, for 1 
knew all had gone well. The 
audience had understood and 
appreciated what we gave 
them. Suddenly there was # 
tremendous rush on to the 
stage. Compliments pourte 
forth in true French fashion 
and everyone looked i 
though they were-in a a 
world. Each one of us 

surrounded by te 

well-wishers. e 
berant, but a great thank 


= 
- 


F t 
ness came into my nea Jose. | 


have a dream, to wa ; 

to it is part of life’s yE + is 
to see it come true 
fulfilment indeed! I 
always do on the 


wae a jus 
within temple Walaa 


Next morning and 


after, in fact throug! sis 


whole week (for Pats 


Saturday, April A 


j 


Aj 


| 


`a 


extraordinary 
absolute perfec- 
the critic of Le 


the 


nity, y 
» wrote 

_..the best exponents 
of an art which brings to us 
the magnificent frescoes of the 
Indian temples’ —- from Le 


Paristene. À 
« ,,..the „troupe 1S of a 


rare quality and the musi- 
cians are first class”, was from 
Le Monde. 

A ae perfect 
and outstanding recital, 
Le Liberation. 
i the fourth spectacle 
of Indian dancing since Eas- 
ter, and by far the best one”. 
from France Soir; and from 
the Figaro, “....Borders and. 
civilisations are linked. Who}. 
would not be moved by the 
art of Panicker by the poetry 
Mrinalini Sarabhai puts in: 
every movement and which“ 
makes her for us the star of 
Indian dancing.” 

We were more than content. 
The days flew shockingly 
fast in Paris for every night 
we were busy at the theatre’ 
Which meant only half the 
day was free for looking 
Brees and meeting friends. 
a urday and Sunday our last 
Wo days were hectic, for the 
ae Guimet, where lectures 
ae Visiting artists. are al- 
rae arranged, wanted a lec- 
tn demonstration. Madame 
nines the organiser is, 
art ane y interested in Indian 

Š | culture and has studi- 
i §teat deal about it and 
aR y any Indian passes 

ush Paris. without- her 


technique 
” said 


cea pume lecture, a 
There or a musical recital. 
with ate a small lecture hall 
while Ree and here I talked 
compan e members of tha 

yY gave demonstrations 


Bharata Natyam and 


a | 
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`x learn as much as 
” Ì these countries 


d 


ArT; 5 
anging an evening at the > 
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Kathakali. Chathunni Pani- 
cker is always magnificent in 
demonstrations for his Katha- 
kali technique is. perhaps 
second to none. Here also it 
was difficult to get away from 
the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence and we literally ran 
away, many of them follow- 
ing us to the theatre to try 
and get tickets. On Sunday 
we had a matinee show as 
well as the usual one at night 
and early on Monday morn- 
ing we left for Switzerland. 
Through Switzerland and 
Holland we travelled, meet- 
ing old friends and gaining 
new ones and at Stockholm 
we ended our professional 
tour with a most wonderful 
ovation at the Opera’ House 
where we danced. It is one 
of the grandest theatres in 


i Western Europe and a real 
.d privilege to dance there. i 
‘From Stockholm we took 


the train to Ljubliana cutting 
right across Europe. Now we 
were no longer merely artists. 
We were the first dance com- 
pany selected by the Govern- 
ment of India to present 
Indian dancing to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, be- 
ginning with Yugoslavia. 
There were many questions in 
our mind and there had been 
a great deal of discussion 
about these countries before 
we left Sweden. Our experi- 
ence in East Germany in 1954 


left a bad impression upon 
us. .Wotld this trip be the 
same and how could we 

months of it? 


manage three 
But the sense of adventure, 
the enthusiasm and ceaseless 
4Folanning by out Embassy 1m 
Moscow made us determined 
‘ ‘to do our best and also to 


so much about, but which 
were still rather a mystery. 


The first thing we noticed 
was the platformless station. 


In the pouring rain we des- 


cended into the slush. 


train accident had 


we can from - 


we had heard 


delayed all 


our baggage and the weather 
helped to dampen our, spirits. 
From the bright lights of 
Stockholm to the  dim-lit 
foggy wet of Yugoslavia! 
Ljubliana, our first stop in 
Yugoslavia 1s an ancient city 
situated over the river Ljub- 
lianica. It boasts of a fort 
more than nine hundred years 
old and some of the most 
cultured people in the world. 
All this we learnt from our 
theatre manager who was 
very disappointed about our 
luggage and from our tall 
and charming interpreter 
“Caca”. But - they were 
theatre people and knew that 
accidents often happen. 
Susheela Kunhikrishnan, our 
group manager, kept tele. 
phoning to Munich asking the 
station master to “please find ` 
out about the luggage” and 
sent it on as soon as he could. 
Everyone was helpful except 
. the representative of our Em- 
bassy wno was extremely 
sore. “You-should have look- 
ed after it better”, he grum- — 
bled. Susheela patiently ex- 
plained that the theatre lug- 
‘gage was ‘booked straight 
through and that we had 
changed trains and baggage 
five times, carrying all of it 
ourselves, as in Europe por~ 
ters are few and far between. 
That night the show was 
cancelled.: A young man who — 
had spent two years in India 
came to ask us all out to see 
the sights but we were ton 
tired and depressed. : Finally 
he persuaded a few of our 
men ta go cand they wera — 
‘taken to a night club and two 
of them initiated into ball- 
room: dancing: which, however. 
they refused to demonstrate 
to the rest of us! Rens Re 
The’ next morning we left 
for Zagreb, the manager Oh 
` the concert-bureau promising — 
to send a truck for the lug- — 
gage to the frontier, so that 
no time would be lost, send- 
ing it on to the theatre. — 
At noon we heard that thi 
luggage had arrived ani 


= 


2 


customs oficials took only five 
minutes.clearing it as they 
were told it was necessary 
for a show that night. Our 
È spirits rose and we went out 
for a stroll through the well- 
designed and pleasant streets 
of Zagreb. But if we thought 
we would stroll along quietly 
we were mistaken. In a few 
moments we had become a 
procession surrounded by 
eager and curious faces talk- 
ing and laughing through a 
universal sign language. Soon 
"it became too much and we 
beat a hasty retreat to the 
hotel. That night our perfor- 
Mance was much applauded 
and we took the train next 
morning in a happy frame of 
mind. The representative of 
the Embassy at last had a 
broad smile on his face and 
hastened to telephone to the 
Ambassador in Belgrade, that 
all was well! 
` The'city of Zagreb is 


eyed, ‘more Huropean-looking' 


than those whom we met- 
‘later, in the South. They are: 
mostly peasants and till re-^. 


cently were highly. religious} 
and had as many superstitions$ 
as any Indian peasant. Sym-' 
bols to keep off the evil eye, 
embroidered motifs for ferti- 
lity were all part of their 
daily life, but most of -that 
has vanished now. It is only 
On festive days that they 
don their native costumes. 
' Otherwise they were | the 
= usual dull brown or” black 
_ Which seems to be the uni- 
: fea ee, women of 
Europe. The people of 
Zagreb feel’ that theirs is the 
~ Most cultured city in Yugo- 
_ Slavia and it isa fact that it 
is } second largest mand | 
compared to our cities. 


ven theatres and seye- 
2 nd’ xhibition halls. 
| National Libera- 


Croatia and the people of this : 
area are fair and often DEGN 


Å 
. 
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struggle for freedom here 
started in the seventeenth 
century when a peasant 
called Matija Gubec demand- 
ed that serfdom be abolished 
and peasants own their land. 
He was burnt after terrible 
torture, but now he is .a 
national hero. i 

Taking the train in. the 
morning we were in Tuzla at 
5.30 the same evening. It 
was already dark and we got 
down onto what seemed just 
a field. In the distance stood 
the small bus which was to 
take us to ‘Tuzla, a mining 
town. 

Through the dark roads we 
went sitting cramped together 
in the bus for the organisers 
had not calculated on our 
theatre luggage and in the 
darkness, my mind kept turn- 
‘ing over the problems of 
j lemocracy and Communism. 


` j4 ' “There are no lights on the 
in 


highways of Yugoslavia”, I 
wrote in my diary that night 


“and where man 

light it is but faint ap te 
Youth that looks to no dim, 
power but that of the her 
hand of man can a 
greater reach than 
stretch of man’s feeble he 
I cannot but believe am 
creed that denounce 
is God is a creeq 

man’s darkest hour, 
that even for 
sake, if not for 


wonders of 
religious. thought for every 
man can clearly see | that 
when even the greatest dicta- 
tor takes off his boots his feet 
are like those of any other, 
How can there be light when 
there is no faith in man’s 
heart?” 

But I was not entirely right 
as events were to prove. 


Continued from Page 183 


not, because they did not 
know where the answers lay 
‘hidden’ in the. books. The 
unfortunate part of the situ- 
ation is that for the sin of a 
few duds of this kind a large 
humbér of better and inno- 
cent students have -also to 
suffer, 

The root of the trouble, of 
course,, goes deep into the 
very system of teaching and 
examination that is still hold- 
ing sway in this country. But 
it cannot all -be remedied in a 
day: It requires root-and- 


: branch removal to be replaced + 
by something better suited 
to our 

ı modern times. But 


“population is small, a nhs 
na small, there ‘a’ than imitate something from 


country and 
it does 


not appear that we are cap- 


‘able of doing anything better- . 


H 


the West, for example, the 
Three-Year Degree Course, 
which the West is now think- 


‘ing of discarding . for some- 
‘thing | more i 


substantial. 


the , 


‘a similar manner on an 
sion a 


VIGIL had some discussion 
on the subject of student- 
indiscipline under its column 
on “Men and Things” some 
time ago, and this is not the 
place for a dissertation on s0 
vast a subject. Meanwhile, a 
chorus of condemnation has 
risen against this annual dis- 
play of rowdism on question 
papers and we are just wait- 
ing to see how the authori 


ties tackle it. Two paper 
setters in the last 

Examination on a particula? 
subject had to resign 0n : 
similar issue as. 2 DEGA 
against the University 
handling of it. G 


meanwhile, have con 
the students for this nly 
trouble. Did this Asse fe 


ess } 
itself behave more or foci- 


ago! 
few months th 


Examples are better 
precepts. 
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America 
————— 


Hero Of 


from 


A 


Our Times 


By VICTOR ALBA 
(Our Own Correspondent) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Our 
will certainly go down in 
history aS the era of atomic 
energy and automation, of 
senseless voyage to the moon 
d intense Afro-Asian natio- 
nalism and, perhaps, of hy- 
drogen bombs. But it can 
also be characterised as the 
era when lived Errol Flynn. 

It may be surprising that I 
should speak of a cinema ac- 
tor, and an ordinary actor at 
that, who was a ‘seducer’, 
especially of adolescents. I 
am not being frivolous, I have 


era 


ani 


the desire just to find the 
fundamental traits of our 
age. 


A few years back, when the 
actor James Dean got killed 
in an accident, it was claim- 
ed that Dean symbolised the 
teal youth. It might have 
been so. Errol Flynn, who 
has died recently of heart 
trouble and whose name is 
still being bandied about in 
ae on a succession suit for 
whatever little he had left, 
Might be considered as a 
mbol of our age. 
scat months back nobody 
ig have believed it. But 
Wicked ography My wicked, 
ae days, recently pub- 
nae has given Flynn a re- 

“sentative character. 
pee very many books of 
ee ts, this book has not 
cea ced by any profes- 
thas mg cor but by Flynn 
Pictures The book is chaotic, 
passio que, provoking and 
things ae It is full of 

Tee as, Lili Damita 
extort lons of dollars she 
€d from Flyrm in the 


Ours 
Pretest 20 years under the 


2 i 


= of being his first girl, 
Ofessional customs of 


Bette Davis and of Greer 
Garson, the ex-king Faruk, 
atc. etc. The recital is self- 


centred and borders on in- 
credulity. But taking all 
things together it is just what 
flypn lived in his life and the 
book, therefore, is in the true 
sense an autobiography. 

The author does not try to 
justify himself, he only nar- 
rates. I believe that at times 
he happens to explain our era 
without proposing to do it. 


AN ADVENTURER 


Son of a renowned biolo- 
gist father, and of a mother 
with whom he clashed 
throughout his life, Errol was 
expelled from his school, 
lived as a vagabond in the 
country of his birth (Austra- 
lia), joined the ‘Gold Rush’ 
in New Guinea in 1917. He 
mixed with slave merchants, 
roamed throughout south 
seas, studied law in London 
and ended up by coming to 
Hollywood where circum- 
stances helped prove his 
physique to be a gold mine 
to him. z 

The kings in talents and 
characters, the gradual and 
slow poisoning from alcohol 
(peculiarly, Errol Flynn 
favoured that prohibition 
ought to have been retained 
in America), the power of 
money—all these Flynn had 
rejected and criticised, but 
had later accepted not with- 
out efforts at refusal or avoid- 
ence. In the surroundings of 
Hollywood all such efforts 
made singular noise as these 
turned out to be extraordi- 
nary, such as, divorce ` pro- 
ceedings or accusation against 
him of violation (though 
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Fiynn explained that many 
of these accusations came 
from women who were more 
than 30 years of age and 
many were the outcome of 
local politics of Los Angeles). 


THE FRUSTRATION 


Flynn himself says that he 
did not like to see his face— 
the face that was admired so 
much as a ‘beauty’. He never 
shaved himself, instead he 
would go to a barber for a 
shave. Never did he look in 
the glass to see his face. He 
hated it for being the source 
of his success and affluence. 
He wished that money or suc- 
cess should come of his labour 
and intelligence, Several 
times he tried to commit sui- 
cide and, of course, finally he 
chose the form of suicide 
which comes of alcoholism. 
He himself gave out the cause 
for it: “I hate the legend of 
Errol Flynn which is just a ~ 
showpiece of male sexuality 
and yet I need to sustain the 
legend because I have to 
live.” ; 

It appears that alcohol, 
through which he sought to 
evade the hard facts of life, 
permitted him during the last 
years of his life that concen- 
tration of mind which was 
needed for writing this auto- 
biography—the autobiography 
of a non-conformist, confor- 
mist, whose success was as 
much due to his animality as 
to his personality. 

The book which disquiets 
the mind and inspires res- 


pect for the man who knew | 


how to write with almost a 
cruel clairvoyance, is an ex- 
traordinary book and, I 
should add, an important „one 
at that, not because it tells the 
story of a professional actor’s 
life in Hollywood or of the 
people who are known and 
famous, but for the fact that 


it reflects the world we five 


in, where a number of Flynns, 


with no worldly fame or suc- 


cess feel-in the same manner 
-as a celebrated actor does. 


St erage 
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Africa Rediscovered 


By ALES BEBLER 


E President of the Political Co mmittee for Foreign Affairs 
Hi of the Federal Asse mbly of Yugoslavia. 


Nineteen Sixty represents a new era. In addition to the 
* nine independent states (excluding South Africa), there will 
be six more. There are to be a number of countries which will 


advance to the status of internal self-rule. 


Some if not all of 


the republics of the French Community will demand and 


receive freedom. 


Thus Africa today enters a decade that will 


see the end of colonialism and European domination. 


T E is no doubt that the 

year of 1960 will mark an 
important turning point in 
Africa. It will go down in 
history as the dawn of the 
African peoples. This year 
the world will rediscover 
Africa and the new face of 
this continent. 


The ‘outside world dis- 
covered the mysterious dark 
continent on several occa- 
sions: first, long ago, as a 
source of wealth for the 
Mediterranean traders who 
bartered the handicrafts and 
artisan products of their 
towns and cities for gold and 
spices. Later on, in the 
sixteenth century, Africa was 
discovered as an inexhaustible 
source of slave labour. In the 
nineteenth century the~deve- 
loped industrial countries 
discovered Africa as a source 
of valuable raw materials 
and a profitable region for 
capital investments. Today 
the world is discovering the 

new face of Africa. It is dis- 
covering Africa as a continent 
Inhabited by peoples by their 
_ Own will, ready and capable 
of building up their own lives, 


according to their own 
_ flesires. Africa has thus 


Bae ceased to be a passive object 
A l 4 


activities, desires and 


—Tom Mboya. 


active subject in international 
events on a world scale. 
This change in the balance 
of world power, namely, the 
advent of a new independent 
force, is now already obvious 
and will be felt to an ever 
greater degree in the future. 
The whole world is interested 
in the new international 
factor as represented by 
awakened Africa. This in- 
terest is no longer limited to 
the African national resour- 
ces; as in the past, but extends 
to the African peoples and 


their feelings, 
like it. or 
Macmillan during 
visit to Africa, “the l 
African national consci itth of 


isa political fact whit 
0 


national policy must tak u 
account. We reject on a 
idea of the racial superioni 
of one race over another! 
These words by the Prime 
Minister of a country which 
was the chief coloniser of 
Africa and the leading 
colonial power in Africa in 
the past, testifies to the 
degree of respect Africa 
has recently acquired, 


Her relative impact and influ- 
ence is already discernible on 
the world scene. It is clearly 
reflected in the role of the 
representatives of the in- 
dependent African countries 
in the United Nations and 
other international forums, 
and in the role of the African 
delegates at international 
meetings .of social organisa- 
tions. 


The African peoples— 
colonial, semi-colọnial and 
economically under deve- 
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Mr, Z 

“cenit COM AV i 
th of 
SNegs 
1 . r 1 
en J Industria! Growth in 1959— 
{Ver i e 
iy The Pattern And Punishment 
j er” 
Se 
a As the recent report of the tage is concerned, Had the 
. F Ministry of Commerce index prepared for 1959 been 
din and Industry would show, the free from all these errors of 
i $ pace of industrial production omission and commission, it 
a in 1959 was faster than in could reveal a larger increasa 
fe, ‘the previous year. For the in industrial production than 
fhe first 10 months of 1959, the the aforesaid gain of 10.4 
nfly index of industrial produc- points over 1958 (in the cor- 
tin (Base year-1951} was responding periods) might 
eon A yg3—a clear gain of 10.4 suggest. What made the 
arly points over that for the cor- Ministry prepare an indus- 
the responding period of 1958; trial production index w a 
ite whereas, the 1958 index re- manner showing a lower level 


corded an increase of less than 
and 2 points only over the figure 


ums, of 1957. 

‘ican But the 1959 index, as the 
onal annual report itself admits, 
jisa- suffers from certain inade- 


quacies. It leaves out of ac- 
count the output of the new 
and A Industries (such as penicillin) 
aye Which have -been started 
Since 1951, the base year for 


the j > 5 
inex, Moreover, certain 

E. 'aditional industries were 
Elven 


i excessive weightage. 
ve example, the cotton and 
i eases got a weight 
eta 48 per cent. The 
oa of favour shown to 
an austres can þe gauged 
made = following remark 
ster J y the Finance Mini- 
< n course of his Econo- 


mi 
these Survey, 1959-60: “If 
and «0 industries (cotton 
Ae ate industries —Ed.) 
other udea, the index for 
Der _adustries rose by. 10.2 
Monthe in the first ten 
other hac 1959.” On the 
i Promiss ae the young and 
‘tho, 2S industries, ie., 


| ,20Se j 3 
| Dime Mdustries whose deve- 


1954 Bee More rapid since 
i ent in Insufficient treat- 
So far as their weigh- 
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of increase is a matter the re- 
port itself has discreetly left 
out of discussion. Coupled 
with faulty distribution of 
weightage, the exclusion of 
certain vital industries from 
the production index is very 
apt to mislead people, especi- 
ally those who have no other 
choice than to depend on offi- 
cial sources for their infor- 
mation. Yet, such discre- 
pancies are mentionéd in a 
very: casual way, as if no vital 
errors have been committed. 

In the period under review, 
a number of capital and inter- 
mediate goods industries have 
increased their output subs- 
tantially. Among the capital 
goods may be mentioned, 
automobiles, diesel engines, 
machine tools and sugar 
machinery. In the series of 
intermediate goods, the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, 
aluminium, soda ash, super- 
phosphate, cement, paper and 
paper boards has been con- 
siderable—in some of them 
due to fuller utilisation of 
capacity, while in others, to 
the expansion in installed 
capacity. As regards consu- 
mers goods, the index _ of 
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fe 


some such as sewin 
machines, electric fans, mae 
receivers and bicycles went 
up substantially, whereas 
the output of salt, sugar and 
tea fell. 

What has emerged from the 
total picture is. none other 
than a steady change In the 
pattern of industries, not- 
withstanding the treatment 
(or the lack of it) shown to 
some new industries in the 
official index. The advance 
of such important industries 
such as steel, structural, engi- 
neering and chemical will 
have far-reaching effect on 
the economy for which a third 
plan of development is on the 
anvil. A good progress has 
been recorded in the produc- : 
tion of finished machinery 
and equipment, of which both 
sugar mill machinery and 
machine tools formed an im- 
portant component in 1959. 
Increased domestic production 
of steel, together with the 
completion of bulk of the | 
work in three public sector \ 
steel plants, has been the 
cause of sharp decline in the 
import of intermediate and 
capital goods during 1959. 
On the other hand, India’s 
steel products are growing. 
She produces today—steel 
structures:  1,32,000 tons; 
steel pipes and tubes: 1,00,000 ~ 
tons; steel castings: 30.000 
tons. Other performances 
are: Diesel engines—30,000; 
pall bearings — 20,00,000; 
automobiles—34,000; electric , 
motors—6,00,000 h.p.; power 
transformers—1 million k.w. fa 
Besides these, production of — 
aluminium, copper and ferro- 
manganese have touched: the gh 
figures of 16,000 tons, -7,500 ER 
tons and 60,000 tons respec: E 
tively. 5 

In the public sector, the 
first phase of work in the 
Heavy Electrical Project at 
Bhopal is being completed. 
The capacity of the Heavy 
Machinery Project at Ranchi ` 
which, being integrated with 
a heavy foundry and forge, 
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will be expanded to the level 
of 80,000 tons of machinery 
This Project -will 
thus be capable of feeding a 
steel plant of one-million ton 
capacity with the required 
non-electrical items of 
machinery. Apart from the 
above two gigants,.other pra- 
jects which are due to be im~ 
plemented soon—it may even 
be that we may see their out- 
put in the earlier part of the 
Third Plan—include a min- 
ing machinery project, a 
heavy structural project, a 
heavy machine tools project, a 
heavy plate and vessels works 
and two more heavy electri- 
cal projects. Besides these, 
some more projects are in 
hand that are likely to show 
results in the Third Plan 
period, such as: a number of 
fertilizer plants, a number of 
drugs and pharmaceutical 
projects, an intermediates 
plant producing raw mate- 
rials for organic chemical in- 
dustries and a plant to pro- 
duce cinematographic and X- 
ray films. The private sector 
has also a number of projects 
which will enhance its pro- 
duction and capacity. Fur- 
ther, as a result of grant of 
licenses under the Industries 
(Development and Regula- 
tion) Act, additional capacity 


` for making transformers (up 


to 2,32,000 k.w.), structurals 
(up to 20,000 tons a year). 
steel castings (up to 12,000 
tons a year), and high qua- 
ity grey iron castings _ for 
automobiles and other indus- 
tries will soon be generated. 
In short, a diversified pattern 
of industries has come into 
being and will extend its 
scope in the coming years, 
Another happy feature of 
1959 is that, as against the 


: downtrend in the previous 
“year, the export earnings in 


ne year made a good re- 
covery, the increase over 1958 
| 2% and the total 


such as bicycles, sewing 
machines and fans, also re- 
corded a substantial expan- 
sion. A change in the ın- 
dustrial pattern at home can- 
not but bring a wholesome 
effect on the external trade of 
our country, provided the ex- 
port promotion measures, to 
be adopted after a timely and 
thorough. study of foreign 
markets, have the requisite 
quality and are applied in- 
telligently and with zeal. If 
the external trade displays a 
diversified pattern, it will also 
act as a sheet-anchor in the 
uncertain field of overseas 
markets wherein trade in pri- 
mary products and other 
traditional items has so long 


been our mainstay but has 
become increasingly unre- 
liable. 


In this connection, we can- 
not but say a few words on 
the fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment in so far as it is bas- 
ed on the budget for 1960-61. 
When both at home and over- 
seas the performance of some 
new and growing industries is 
fast becoming significant and 
happy, the Finance Minister 
too hastily imposed 
excise duties and made cer- 
fain readjustments in the 
existing rates, both of which 
will have the effect of penal- 
ising progress in some of these 
industries. For example, the 
new tax on bicycle parts will 
enhance the price of bicycles 
and, in the field this industry 
has won in the overseas, this 
would mean that the prices of 
bicycles will be less competi- 
five. The same observation 
holds true in respect of elec- 
trie fans on which duty has 
been increased by 50% with, 
of course, a suitable increase 
in the duty on components. 
The Finance Minister tried to 
Justify these increases with 
the following words: “Be- 
cause these lines are expand- 
ing they can bear taxation”, 
From the Finance Minister's 
Speech we gather that the 
Production of electric motors 
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ia. 5 Sear ft 


certain ` 


fell during 1959. 
shrinkage in pr : 
without the ‘prete Aai ' 
logic, imposed a duty oi any 
from 5 to 15 per cent can g 
rem on the electric valo, 
and this will fetch a Su PA 
45 lakhs only to the TAA] 
quer. The imposition ee F, 
duty on all types of ka 
vehicles as, well as ae 
duties which are desin 
hamper the development t 
motor transport ` will T 
mately backfire on the ae 
mobile industry which, thou 
young, is growing rapa 
At least, as a result of a 
levy, the ‘low-priceq’ a 
scheme “vill turn turtle, And 
again, the upshot of the heavy 
duty on ‘aluminium sheets 
circles and ingots is that the 
consumers of cables—q pro- 
duct of these materials—will 
have to pay through their 
hoses. The additional revenue 
the Finance Minister expects 
to gain from these and other 
duties stands at Rs. 23.53 
crores only and, to the total 
deficit gap of Rs. 177 crores, 
it has only a small contribu- 
tion to make. If the Finance 
Minister could overcome his 
taboo regarding direct taxa- 
tion, from this vast and unex- 
plored field alone he could 
gather enough resources 10 
fill up the whole of budget 
deficit, not to speak of less 
than 1/8th part of it which 
his tax proposals are able to 
Continued from Page we 
loped—cannot be other i 
a positive. and progressi 
factor in world events. m 
struggle. for independen 
and economic progress, W the 
is only possible throug 
abolition of colonial 


Despite 


pased 


influence on Hr so 
tional relations, maki and 
ever greater politica K 
economic equality 2” 

peoples. Lane 
i (To be Continued) 
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& She knows the secret of 

` these giant treas. 

Moving in their gentle 

Ke shadows, she goes from 
one to another deftiy 
making a cut in its bark. 
The liquid latex which 
drips into the cup js the 
starting point of a 

great industry. 

Far and near, unknown to 
her, yet bound to her 

by unseen ties, work 
thousands of men and 
women to make the 
rubber products which 
keep the wheels of industry 4 
and transport moving and 
help to make life 

better for every one. 

At the head of this national 
‘industry are the fine, 
modern Dunlop factories 
at Sahaganj and Ambattur 
helping the country to 
achieve self-sufficiency. 


Hie Eee 
DUNLOP 


A 
d. 
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Quenchina Fire with Butter 


i reply to the non-Communist opposition groups’ letter of 

February 4 requesting the Prime Minister to see that in his 
ensuing talks with Premier Chou En-lai India’s stand on the 
border dispute was in no way ‘diluted’, Shri Nehru assured 
the opposition members on the Sth April that there had been 
no change in the views of the Government on the Sino-Indian 
border dispute since he had last spoken on the subject in 
the Lok Sabha. Rather, Shri Nehru took exception to a 
Caleutta daily’s publication of a despatch from its special 
correspondent in Delhi stating that our Prime Minister was 
preparing the State Chief Ministers to accept the surrender to 
China of the Akshai Chin road and the territory east of it, 
covering 8,000 sq. miles of the 12,000 already in the possession 
of the Chinese troops. 


The very necessity of a letter of this kind being sent to \ 
the Prime Minister of a country implies some amount of 
distrust in his capacity for negotiation and inflexibility of 
judgment; and if such distrust is troubling the mind of a large 
section of the Indian people, including our own columnist 
Scorpio, Shri Nehru has only to thank himself for it, His 
handling of Goa, the boundary dispute with Pakistan and the 
surrender of Berubari prepared the ground for misgivings and 
the letter of invitation to Chou En-lai behind the back of 
Parliament completed the process. Otherwise even the worst 
enemy of Shri Nehru will concede that he is a prince among p 
patriots and has been the architect of modern India on a 
planned basis for a decade. And if the influence of tey Š 
country has been so great in the hearts of men all the world 
over when it has no machines or technological capacities /to 
speak of in comparison with the big nations of the West; it 
must largely be attributed to the moral stature of Shri Nehru 


endeavours now appear to have reached the saturation/point 
at last when Shri Nehru can neither stop an attac India, 
nor prevent the occupation of a part of her territory, iri 
the usurpers out by any peaceful means. And s position 
becomes one of a hopeless deadlock when he makes it known 
to the world that we shall never use force even to clear our 
land of the aggressors, and tells his Party-men in secret that — 
we simply do not have the resources to fight a major war, nor E 
can afford to spend Rs. 500 crores a year to guard the 
Himalayan border which is no longer a ‘dead’ boundary 

before but has become very much a live one with Chin e 
attack. And, of course, ít is yet unthinkable that we sho 
seek military aid from any other nation, but must hold fast 
to our policy of non-Alignment and the carcass of the Panc 


Sheel which died long ago! 


The implications. of such a self-contradictory policy 
that whosoever wishes to take a piece of territory 
India shall take it and keep it; that all compromises 
come to will mean nothing but getting back a small 
usurped territory at the cost of a much 


of our own 


one elsewhere; that, after a 
Ba ‘settlement’ today, the aggre- 

ssor feels tempted to repeat 

such profitable performances 

whenever convenient for him 
a (the latest example in an- 
; other context has been the 
fresh demands on the canal 
waters); that the initiative 
lies always with the other 
fellow and we are always too 
helpless to seek remedy by 
action, except for sending 
‘protests’; that our weaker 
neighbours naturally lose 
faith in our protective help to 
them when we cannot protect 
our own territory, and hasten 
to come to terms with the 
other fellow as being the 
stronger of the two; that all 
our lofty talks of peace and 
moral principles so respected 
before begin at last to sound 
ridiculous as making a virtue 
of necessity, and other friend- 
‘ly powers begin to look down 
upon us with an amused feeling 
of contempt so that we lose 
the place in their heart that 
we acquired before being put 
to the test and sadly found 
wanting. 


It is when China caught us 
in such a blind alley that she 
demanded from Nepal the 
highest peak of the Hima- 
layas—Mount Everest—known 

to belong to the Indian conti- 
nent from before the begin- 
ning of years. What other 
_ areas have been claimed from 
Nepal remains stil] a secret, 
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The Nanavati Case 


IKE many ‘famous trials 
of history’, the Nanavati 
case is likely to go down as 
one of the famous trials of 
India for three reasons—fac- 
tual, legal and social. The 
facts were dramatic enough, 
full of sensation, suspense and 
suddenness. Secret intri- 
gues, mysterious love-letters 
from un-named married 
women to a ‘bachelor’ and the 
‘eternal triangle’ leading to 
the final tragedy, supplied 
materials for the yellow jour- 
nals to make a roaring trade 
during the trial. But the 
broken home and the blight- 
ed promise of a rising career 
in the Navy coming in con- 
flict with the relentless ope- 
tation of the law of the land, 
administered without any 
respect for persons, has at 
last raised socio-legal issues 
of the gravest import. which 
cannot lightly be ignored. 

It was a case of circum- 
stantial evidence without any 
eye-witness to the actual 
event. The accused, Com- 
mander Nanavati of INS. 
Mysore, has`his own version 
of how the victim Prem 
Ahuja, a Bombay business- 
man living fast, came by his 
death with three bullet 
wounds on -his person. The 
Jury accepted his version and 
found the accused not-guilty, 
while the trying Julge con- 
sidered this Verdict as per- 
verse, held Nanavati guilty of 
murdering Ahuja under sud- 


recom- 
for a ‘token’ sen- 


i Collectior, esac 


tence. The Division 
of the Bombay High 
upheld the trying Judge's 
view of perverseness of 
the Jurors verdict, but 
found na extenuating circum- 
stances and sentenced the ac- 
cused to hard labour for life, 
The High Court according to 
normal procedure issued a 
writ and directed a warrant 
for the arrest of Nanavati who 
was in naval custody to take 
him to jail and the warrant 
was on its way to execute the 
Court’s directive. 

But at this point drama en- 
ters the story again. Admiral 
Katari, Chief of the Naval 
Staff, who was a witness for 
the defence in the trying 
Court, approached the Prime 
Minister at Delhi to prevent 
the execution of the warrant 
of arrest which might ruin the 
career of a highly able officer 
with a stainless character and 
honourable record of service. 
and the P. M. advised the Go- 
vernment of Bombay to in- 
voke the Governor’s power of 
granting a respite to the 
punishment of Nanavati. It 
was done immediately and 
the High Court’s writ was 
returned unexecuted. Under 
Article 161 of the Constitu- 
tion the Governor directed 
that the sentence of Nanavati 
be suspended and thai he 
should remain in naval oa, 
tody pending the disposal 0 


Bench 
Court 


his intended appeal to T 
Supreme Court (emphas 
added). 


Now ensued a right soe 
battle of the Law and a 
Executive, and a Full Ben 


? 0 
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igh Court sat for days 
qo iem enana om ae 
constitutional authority of 

Head of a State to act in 
i manner he did to interfere 
Oe a Judicial writ, and at 
k stage when the operation of 
the Law had not reached 
finality. While finding vari- 
ous faults with the Order of 
the Governor in the circum- 
stances of this case, and re- 
sretting the unusual charac- 
ter of his action when other 
more normal processes of the 
law could be applied for the 
purpose, the Full Bench have 
arrived at the decision that 
the Governor’s action was 
legal in terms of the Consti- 
tion. It goes to the eternal 
eredit of the higher judiciary 
of our country that in a 
matter that could easily rouse 
the resentment of wounded 
pride and the anger of injur- 
ed prestige, the Judges rose 
above all passions and main- 
tained their dignity under 
severe provocation from the 
executive authorities of the 
State. But though the Judges 
held that the order was not 
mala fide, they made sufficient 
observations to show its im- 
Propriety and the evil conse- 


of the H 


ae hal Oa oes 


quences that might follow 
from such orders. The hints 
Were clear that Nanavati’s 


tank and position had a good 
deal to do with the decision 
of the Governor to interfere, 
and that Law, in this ins- 
tance, had acted as a respecter 
of persons, 


_ The sequel was even more 
interesting. The Judgement 
Was delivered on March 30. 
On April 2, at the inauguration 
a the Bar Association of 
ndia, the Chief Justice of 
eee „Struck a significant 
TA ‘We need judges who 
ak administer justice in 
5 t of God but without fear 
man howsoever high he 
aY be.” The Prime Minis- 
Ra the other hand, enun- 
ind that “It is not merely a 
of, if I may say so with 
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respect, blind following of the 
letter but also of the spirit 
(of law) which is always 
necessary, and that function 
comes to the judiciary as it 
comes to the legislature.” The 
Attorney-General brought 
the suppressed conflict out in- 
to the open when he blurted 
out—“‘there had lately been 
unmistakable signs of inter- 
ference in judicial process by 
the Executive’. The refer- 
ence obviously was to Pandit 
Nehru’s open castigation of 
the High or Supreme Court 
Judges, whenever their find- 
ings were not to his liking, 
including interference in the 
Nanavati case. 


Apart from temperamental 
impatience of other people’s 
opinion, there is nothing else 
in the conflict of views shown 
above that cannot be recon- 
ciled. In fact, in the Nana- 
vati episode itself, the Full 
Bench makes the following 
observation : “The nece- 
ssity of vesting the power 
ofi mercy, pardon and re- 
prieve on , some authority 
other than the judiciary haq 
always been recognised. The 
law might sometimes þe so 
rigorous that it might be in 
the interest of justice to 
mitigate its severity. Experi- 
ence had shown that even 
minimum sentences were un- 
duly severe....(The Head of 
the State’s) was a power 
essentially in aid of justice to 
be exercised as an act of grace 
and humanity in order to do 
justice.” 


But the Nanavati case has 
thrown up to the headlines 
issues that lie hidden behind 
a rising class of Ahuja’s int 
the name of modernity and 
of a brand of society women 
in the name of the ‘smart 
set’. There have been other 
cases—and some of them are 
still being reported in the 
newspapers—where the sor- 
did tales of broken homes 
are being told in all their 
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ugly details. Not that the 
“eternal triangle” is only a 
‘society’ monopoly; there is no 
dearth of it in the lower strata 
here or elsewhere, in the pre- 
sent or in the past. But the 
phenomenal increase in such 
cases due to certain socio- 
economic cataclysm of our 
times, most of them not con- 
sidered worthy of newspaper 
headlines, should engage the 
serious attention of our eco- 

nomic and social planners to 

prevent a complete þreak- 

down in the decencies of our 

family life. That the people’s 

heart is yet sound is amply 

demonstrated by the natural 

sympathies of the vast crowds 

of people taking a keen inter- 

est in cases as of Nanavati. 


And here it is that the 
Judiciary and the Executive 
nave come into conflict in this 
particular case. The ‘Law is 
an ass’—and it goes on its 
obstinate course to an un- 
relenting finality with which 
the mass-conscience cannot 
always reconcile itself. The 
Judges, however much they 
may agree with such popular 
sentiments, have to do their 
exacting duty of administer- 
ing the law as it stands with- 
out a flinch and in spite of a 
wrench in the heart. Herein 
also lies the safety of the 
average man if ever he hap- 
pens to tread on the wrong 
side of the law. But as a 
remedy to the harshness of an 
unwavering system of justice, 
provision has been made in 
the law or the Constitution 
everywhere to bring mercy, 
humanity and moral justice at 
play whenever required. Un- 
deniably, the people consider 
Nanavati to be more sinn 
against than sinning in the 
situation in which he dis- 
covered himself in his own 
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The Retreat of the Desert 


his order. The Prime Minis- 
ter of India and Admiral 
Katari also must have been 
sharers in this conception of 
a higher human justice than 
the legal dictum of “not to 
take the law into one’s own 
hands”, and, as the Advocate 
for Nanavati put it, did not 
expect to see him “crawl in a 
petticoat” while another man 
was breaking his happy home. 
They might also have thought 
of the national loss to sacrifice 
such an officer of our infant 
navy at the altar of a Don 
Juan without his chivalry and 
acted in the manner they did. 
Thus if the Judges were just 
with honour and dignity, the 
Executives were so with 
mercy and moral justice. 


World Congress For World 
Federation 


THIRD SESSION 


CALCUTTA—INDIA 


MAY ITH & 8TH, 1960. 


SUBJECTS :— 


1, Indo Pakistan Co-opera- 
tion. 


2. Indo-Chinese Tension. 

3. Formation of South- 
Asian Democratic Bloc. 

4. Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, 


9. Abolition of Visa System. 
6. Abolition of Restraint on 


Inter-State Monet 
Transfer. ca. 


T. One Currency System for 
the World. ye a 


9. Amendment of the Char. 
- ter of United Nations for 

its Transformation into a 
_ Legislative Body for 
certain Subjects of Com- 
mon Benefit to Mankind. 


. Disarmament and its De- 
limitations, 


By A. SELIVANOV 


Former Soviet Consultant of the Central Mechaniseq Farm 


at Suratgarh 


A few years back the small 
town of Suratgarh was 
only as perhaps the hottest 
and driest place in Rajasthan. 
For miles around in the 
former days you could not 
see shady tree or a green spot 
that could give shelter to the 
weary traveller from the 
scorching sun. The desert 
stretched on endlessly on all 
sides. Nothing but the sinister 
haze of sand dunes and red 
hills were seen on the dull 
horizon, Once in a long while, 
at sunrise, herds of deer 
swiftly raced across the 
shimmering plains in search 
of water and food, and some 
flocks of patridges broke the 
dead stillness of the desert, 


BATTLE AGAINST NATURE 


And then, on August 15, 
1956, India’s Independence 
Day, the struggle to beatback; 
the desert was 
Trainloads of equipment* 
presented by the Soviet Union 
began to arrive at the 
Suratgarh station: 66 tractors 
aggregating more than 4,000 
h.p., four powerful bulldozers, 
three excavators, 20 auto- 
mobiles, 60 m. b. ploughs, 
60 harvester combines, 80 
drills, 2 ditchers, winnowing 
machines, grain cleaners, 
cultivators, sprinklers, irriga- 
tors and many other 
Implements. 

In the early morning of 
August 15 the desert was 
awakened by the mighty roar 
of motors. Bulldozers levelled 
the dunes, uprooted the 
shrubs and laid out roads for 
Motorcars, Powerful tractor 
ploughs began to turn up the 
Een laid, never before 
aS ed by the ploughshare. 
ee first furrows formed 

ight ribbons. Soon after 


launched. i” 3 


(Rajasthan) 


the velvety carpet of fresh] 
ploughed fields extended oe 
3,000 acres of land. š 
This was only the beginnino 
of the attack on the desert 
One hundred twenty 
Indians and two Russian 
technicians armed with 
modern implements persisten- 
ly wrested from the desert 
acre after acre. And soon 
there appeared the first oasis 
with the intoxicating. odour 
of mustard in bloom, silver- 
green fields of barley and 
wheat, The oasis has now 
been extended far and wide, 
The sand dunes have vanished 
from the horizon, making 
room for farm fields. The 
green carpet stretches for 26 
miles in length and 9 miles in 
¿width covering an area of 
„more than 30.000 acres which 
fis about the area of Madras 
4 City. 


and 


ever. Its place has been taken 
by Asias biggest mechanised 
farm equipped with up-to- 
date highly efficient Soviet 
machines. The endless sand- 
dunes have made room for 
fields of © mustard, wheat, 
barley, paddy, jowar, bajra 
and many other crops. 


The farm and its roads are 
lined with trees in whose 
shade any traveller can now 
rest and find shelter from the 
gruelling heat of the desert. 


THE TECHNICIANS 


All the achievements of i 
Suratgarh Farm are the fru 
of the untiring work of Indian 
technicians. The Farm has f 
dense network of irrigatio 
canals, dug by two 
ditchers. A single tra 
driver operating this 
cut between 12 and 15 


s 60 
Saturday, April 9. K 


The desert has retreated for, 


n ee ee S 


Penra A eN ST Sere nner 


=) 7 


=, 


sore O FD 3" x OO as 


_sgation canals a day. 
Bere harvest, Indian 
puring „operators, using S-5 
reaped 35 acres of 
day, e es 
3 unds of grain. ey 
| ee learned to handle 
oe complicated machines as 
By suc ators, bulldozers, grad- 
excaV harvester-combines, 
tractors, grain- 
achines and many 


sd my 


ers, 
owerful 
cleaning M ai 
other implements. i 

For the first time in India 
mustard, till, and taramira 
were sown by machines at 
Suratgarh. Never before 
were gram, bajra, mustard, 
jowar and paddy threshed by 
machines which were em- 
ployed for the first time on 
this Farm, cutting down the 
amount of labour ordinarily 
used for these operations. 
We may note also, the fact 
that all crops on this farm 
| re cleaned by machinery. 
| This has resulted in the seed 
| being of exceptionally high 
| quality. 
f The Farm 


— 


received its 
first harvest in 1957, when 
20,790 maunds of grain, 
mustard, wheat and barley 


Ne IT ert heme eee Cahad: of mem d tis EP Ot SEIT) Aha Sia A Tet ite enh ok Shey oo Ties 


D 


; were gathered from 3,000 
| Beres. In 1959 the rabi 
crop only yielded 125,000 


maunds of grain. The Farm 
has not yet reached its peak 
capacity owing to a shortage 
of irrigation water. In a few 
years its output will grow to 
500.000 maunds of grain and 


A supply Rajasthan as 
rell as other i tat 
with hi er, Indian states 


Ee gh-grade seeds capable 
| % yielding big crops. 
n fact the Farm has, al- 
EN Supplied other. states 
cae than 45.000 maunds of 
ala seed, thus helping 
E rovernment to improve 
| caus and solve the food 
Tara in of the couniry. The 
me owever does not limit 
‘© producing selected 
E is also undertaking 
livestock o Taisi pedigree 
Murra p ariana cows, 
she uffaloes and Bikaner 
Besides, it will also 


re 
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Youths Groomed for 


in U.S. 


By JOHN KERIGAN 


A GOLDEN anniversary, 
à here this week, appro- 
priately provided a golden 
opportunity for thousands of 
Americans to help “prepare 
today’s youth well for life in 
tomorrow’s world.” 

These words by President 
Eisenhower launched “the 
greater single undertaking of 
our time in behalf of 


our 
young people’: The golden 
anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and 


Youth. Its purpose: To pro- 
mote opportunities for new 
generations to realise their 
full potentia] for a creative 
life in freedom and dignity. 

Starting from a compara- 
tively modest two-day meet- 
ing called by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 50 years ago 
to discuss the plight of or- 
phaned children the once-in- 
a-decade White House Con- 
ference has expanded vastly. 


The current session lasted a 
week. and during that time 
some 7000 delegates (includ- 
ing 500 guests from abroad) 
examined myriad questions 
involving the young. 

Most of the delegates were 
adults — educators, doctors. 
clergymen, social workers, 
city planners and other pro- 
fessionals. But among the 
participants were also some 
900 students from high 
(secondary) schools and col- 
leges, earnestly taking part 


ee 


breed poultry. Horticulture 
too comes within the scope of 
the Farm : 2,000 acres will be 
planted with fruit trees. A 
"The face of the desert has 
completely changed. The arid, 
dry and barren Jand has been 
transformed into a smiling 
land, lush with greenery. 
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in the sober deliberations of 
their own future. 

The swift and unsettling 
changes which mark our time 
have presented this confer- 
ence with a great challenge. 

Take only the changes that 
have taken place since the 
last conference in 1950— 
changes affecting children and 
family life. The U.S. popu- 
lation has increased sharply; 
population patterns have 
shifted; more children and old 
people; larger families (58 
per cent now have three or 
more children); massive 
migrations from the east to 
the Pacific coast, as well as 
from urban centres to suburbs 
(12 million children changed 
residence in 1957-58 alone); 
increases in family income, 
and lengthened education 
(nine out of ten youngsters in 
the 14-to-17 age group are 


are currently enrolled in 
secondary schools). 
It is, verhaps, typical of 


mid-century America that the 
White House Conference has 
been concerned especially 
with the effects of “mobility” 
on children. since any change 
of residence involves an inter- 
ruption of routine and de- 
mands adjustments. The 
rapid growth of middle class 
suburbia—almost a “‘one-class 
society’ —was explored with 
a view to preserving the ad- 
vantages of suburban living 
and yet recapturing a sense 


of “community living” too 
often lost. Among other 
issues that have concerned 


the Conference were religion, 
education and minority prob- 
lems- 

Each of the White House 
Conferences to date has left 
its mark. The first gave im- 
petus to the establishmen 


1912, the enact- 


Bureau in 
ment of Child Labour Laws, 


and the Organisation of the 


First National Voluntary 
Agency: concerned with the 
welfare of children. 

In 1930, the Conference drew 
up a basic statement of 19 
“aims”? called the Children’s 
Charter. A good many of 
these have become part of 
American life. For example, 
under the Federally-adminis- 
tered old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance pro- 
gramme, nine out of ten 
mothers and children have 
survivorship protection, en- 
bling them to draw monthly 
benefits if their breadwinner 
were to die. Another fede- 
rally-aided programme—aid 
to dependent children — pro- 
vides assistance to minors up 
to 18 years who have lost 
their breadwinner because of 
death, desertion, permanent 
absence or disability. 

Better schools are being 
made available to more 
children through the consoli- 
dation of school districts. And 
the 1958 education act autho- 
vised over 1,000 million 
(Rs. 500 crores) in federal aid 
to schools for programmes 
that touch every level of edu- 
cation, both public and pri- 
vate, 

Most exciting has been the 
progress in health services 
for childen. evidenced by the 
decrease in child mortality. 
from about 65 per 1000 births 
30 years ago to about 26 to- 
day. These services involve 
maternity and pediatric hos- 
itals, child and school health 
clinics, immunisation clinics. 

public health nursing, and 


crippled children’s Services, 
soon to 


It is, of course, too 
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Building of Prisons—-A Prosperoy, 
Industry in Goa 


[HE small territories of Goa, 
, Damaun and Diu, totall- 
ing about 4,000 square kilo- 
metres, are the last remaind- 
ers of colonialism in the Indian 
peninsula. These enclaves are 
administered by Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar’s dictatorial 
regime in Portugal which re- 
fuses to face up to realities. 
There are about 650,000 in- 
habitants in these enclaves, of 
which some 550,000 live in 
Goa alone. Contrary to the 
dictatorship’s tendentious 
statistics on which it bases its 
pretensions to maintain a colo- 
nial status, there are, in fact, 
only about 500 Portuguese in 
the territory. : 

Totalitarian rule, which is 
severe in Portugal itself, is 
even harsher in Goa. There 
are no élections for local 
authorities and. no political 
parties are allowed to exist 
except the state-run National 
Unity Party. Only four per 
cent of the population has the 
right to vote for the Legisla- 
tive Council. When a citizen 
applies to have a vote the 
authorities first check whether 
he is “politically acceptable” 


predict what the 1960 confer- 
ence will bring. For only 
when its recommendations— 
soon to be issued—are put into 
practice will its impact be felt. 
But the breadth and depth of 
the White House discussions 
bid fair to stir the imagina- 
tion of those devoted to sery- 


ing the generation of to- 
morrow, 


Ta. ? © 
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—which means a Member 

the National Unity Part eT of 
public meetings are alis 
in Goa without permiss 
the authorities, 
upon seeing the text of 1 
speeches beforehand, Theres. 
no freedom of the Press in 
no trade union movement, 
Police rule and censorship 
practically cuts off Goa ToN 
the rest of the world. From 
time to time, however, infor- 
mation about police terror 
persecutions and arrests comes 
through the Goa barbed-wire 
frontiers. Recently, reports 
about the growing Opposition 
of the workers to the dicta- 
torial regime have multiplied, 


Wed 


Workers on plantations and 
in the manganese and iron 
ore mines are ruthlessly ex- 
ploited. Their wages are 
miserably low and their living 
and working conditions are 
poor. Strikes, which are for- 
bidden in Portugal, are re- 
pressed in Goa, where no 
association of workers is 
tolerated. Goanese are also 
liable to be called upon by the 
authorities to give a number 
of days of labour for public 
works—a regulation which 1$ 
not only medieval in charac- 
ter but leads to obvious 
abuses especially as only 20 
per cent of the population can 
read and write. Portugals 
racial distinctions are the rule 
in Goa: no people of Asia? 
or ‘African descent may te 
any official post, or Sa 
attain non-commissioned p 
in the army. Corruption a 
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istration have ruin- 
ntry’s economy and 
path of the native 
Je to social and cultural 
s and to advancement 
One of the few 
r industries in the 
prosperos the building of 
ee being busily under- 
the authorities. 
about 400 political 
held in jail. 


ome 
A 


d admin 


eop 


There are 
prisoners NOW 
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POLITICAL TRIAL IN 
ANGOLA 


A large-scale political trial 
is due to open in Luanda, 
capital of Angola, Portugaľs 
West African colony. Only 
then will charge Þe heard 
against 57 people, 51 of them 
Africans, who were arrested 
last spring on allegations that 
they belonged to a clandestine 
organisation. No more details 
have been made available, 
but for such a “crime” as 
fighting for Angola’s freedom 
from the Portuguese yoke 
they are liable te prison sen- 
tences up to 24 years. 

It is very difficult to obtain 
information from all Portu- 
guese ecolonies—as well as 
from Portugal itself —because 
not only Press and radio but 


also all mail is strictly cen- 
sored. 


There is no political free- 
om in Angola and workers 


20 are ruthlessly exploited. The 
an abour code, issued in 1899, 
Al's States that “all natives are 
ule Subject to the moral and legal 
ian Sbligation of seeking, through 
we os the means which they 
m e for subsisting and for 
y io oving their social condi- 
n thie If they do not fulfil 

“he gation by some means, 


Public authorities can 


he its fulfilment upon 
Portus In other words, the 
tieg “guese colonial authori- 


iae TE incorporated forced 
In to the legal code. 
Spotlight Bel- 
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Britain's "Little Change" 7 
Budget 


By PAUL BAREAU 


Deputy Financial Editor 
Assistant Editor of “The 


Of the “News Chronicle”; 


E conomist”; Associate Editor 


of the “Bank er’, London. 


Not for many years has a 
British Budget been so 
devoid of important tax 
changes as that introduced by 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Derick Heath- 
coat Amory, on April 4. The 
changes it proposed will bring 
in a net additional revenue of 
£ 21,780,000. this year—a 
figure which dwindles into 
virtual insignificance when 
compared with a prospective 
yearly tax revenue of £5,980 
million. g 
This, however, is no con- 
demnation of the Budget. On 
the contrary, a “little change” 
Budget is a compliment tọ the 
foresight which lay behind 
the last one. It is only when 
things go badly wrong, or un- 
expectedly better, that really 
substantial changes of taxa- 
tion are called for. 


On this occasion, the British 
economy, having responded 
admirably to the stimulus of 
substantial tax concessions 
administered to it a year ago, 
only needed a slight touch of 
restraint to prevent the ex- 
pansion of demand becoming 
excessive. 


THREE MAIN DEVICES 


- That is what the Chancel- 
lor has endeavoured to apply 
by three main devices, one 
having. immediate practical 
effect and the others a more 
gradual impact on the eco- 
nomy. 

The three devices are an 
increase in tobacco duties, a 
modest rise in the profits tax, 
and a general refurbishing and 
improvement in the terms by 
which the Government tries 
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to attract the small 
of the public. 

The tobacco duties become 
effective immediately, and 
will reduce to the extent of 
about £40,000,000 a year 
money available for spending 
in other ways. The profits tax 
does not become fully effec- 
tive until 1963 when it will 
yield £65,000,000 a year; but 
it will have an immediate 
psychological and practical 
effect by inducing boards of 
directors to be slightly less 
generous in their dividend 
distributions. 

Improved terms for Pre- 
mium Bonds and other Gov- 
ernment securities: will help 
to swell the flood of small 
savings canalized into such 
investments and, to that ex- 
‘tent, will also help to curtail 
expenditure on consumer 
goods. In the last finan- 
cial year, these small say- 
ings brought the Exchequer 
the impressive total of 
£ 339,000,000. They should 
provide even more this year, 
and cover, with ample mar- 
gin, the coming year’s esti- 


savings 


mated overall deficit of 
£ 318,000,000. ; 
The best stimulus to such 


savings will not be improved 
terms, but rising confidence 
in the stability of the cur- 
rency. The cost of living has 
held steady for a year and 10 
months. The main objective 
of the Budget and indeed, of 
the whole economic policy 
of the Government is to de- 
fend that stability while re- 
conciling it with the conti- 
nued expansion of the eco- 
nomy. This was the primary 
purpose that emerged from 
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ihe Budget speech, and from 
the Government’s Economic 
Survey which was, as usual, 
published a few days before- 
hand. 


ESSENTIALLY SOUND 


The position of Britain, 
within which the Chancellor 
had io fit and justify his 
Budget proposals, is essen- 
tially sound. The economy 
has been in full spate of ex- 
pansion for a year. That ex- 
pansion promises to continue 
during the coming year. Ex- 
penditure on capital develop- 
ment is still rising, and there 
is no hint of recession in con- 
sumer spending. The most 
telling evidence of the state 
of the economy is the fact 
that, without any changes in 


taxation, - the Exchequer 
would, during the com- 
ing year, have collected 


£328,000,000 more in reve- 
nue than it did in the past 
year, 


A danger was that the rate 
of expansion in the economy 
was becoming excessive, Hints 
of strain had become evident 
in the recent deterioration of 
the balance of Payments and 
in labour shortages. Too 
much demand at home was 
pulling in too Many. imports 
of manufactured goods, and 
was also consuming what 
should have been exported. 
Hence a gentle touch of the 
tax brake to reduce this: de- 


mand. Monetary policy will 


also do its part_as it has al- 
ready done—and, if required, 
there are the further mea- 
Sures hinted at by the Chan- 
cellor. 

The other Proposals in the 
Budget—including remissions 
of entertainment tax for 
cinemas, lower taxes on 
“heavy” Wines, and a genera] 
f tightening of the defences 
tax evasion—are use- 
dying-up Operations, 


Mr. 


"Foreigners Act’! 


Operation 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


KALIMPONG—Of the 350 
Tibetan refugees encamped at 
Kalimpong, 127 refugees in- 
cluding women and children 
left Kalimpong for Missamari 
camp in two batches. 

It is understood that a 
number of Tibetan refugees 
recently came to Kalimpong 
from Nepal via Raxaul. They 
carried documents of their 
indentity. When Tibetan re- 
fugees of Kalimpong are be- 
ing sent away from here, 
fresh arrival of those refugees 
has posed a question. In 
Kalimpong no foreigner, whe- 
ther European or Asian, can 
stay for more than seven days 


without permit. If these 
Tibetans are not allowed ‘ta 
stay, they are to be sent 


again to camps at other places, 
Some observers pointed out 
that such Tibetans who might 
be coming to Kalimpong from 
Nepal or elsewhere should be 
sent directly to Missamari 
camp. ; 

Four Chinese—Liang Tzu 
Chi, Bok Wah Ting, Chang 
Hsiang Chen and Hu Tung, 
one Tibetan—Tshering Arudo, 
one KMT Chinese_Mai An 
Ling, and two Europeans— 
Kajini Kangsappa of Chakung 
(Mrs. Langford Ray) and 
Alexander Macdonald- were 


not allowed to stay in Kalim- 
pong. 


La. 
ed unmoved ang unrepentant. 
He has said he preferred, 
this year, fo stand for cau- 
tion. ere may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the 
precise distribution of his 
concessions and countervai- 
ling imports, But with the 
general temper and character 
of the Budget there must be 
widespread agreement. 
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and Aley. 


ander Macdonald are under 


stood to have evadeq the 
Foreigners Act py leaving 
Kalimpong after Seven days’ 


stay; they may Come back 
again to stay here for a week 
While Alexander Macdonali 
was not granted permit, his 
wife Mary Macdonalq Wag 
permitted to stay here for six 
months. It is learnt that 
Mai An Ling was prosecuted 
for violation of Foreigners’ 
Act. 

Eight Chinese of Kalim- 
pong—Foong Thempo, Chou 
Paisui, Miss Chou Mingmai, 
Mrs. Chen Fuyung, Sun Thai. 
ching, Chen Wuchou, Chen 
Wuchih and Chen Chengming 
—applied to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India, for 
naturalisation. 


x * + * 


CHOU’S VISIT—MIXED 
FEELING 


Chinese Premier Chou En- 
lai’s prospective visit to India 
next week to have talks with 
the Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru for a friendly settle- 
ment of Sino-Indian border 
disputes has crossed a mixed 
feeling of hope and suspicion 
in the mind of the hill people 
of this border area, according 
to knowledgeable sources. 

Devout followers of Lama- 
ism who left Tibet last yea 
and are staying in the | r 
areas of Kalimpong, Dares 
ling and Sikkim even 10" 
‘shudder at the TEN 
brance of the terrible ordet 
through which they had i 
pass during the Tibetan ue 
rising. The Chinese E 
Tibet created such 2 they 
impression on them that 

Continued on Page 20 
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(HE story of the growth of 
iL sugar industry in India, 
as depicted by the Tariff 
Commission in its Report Ten 
Jeased last week, is highly 
jmpressive. Since 1932, the 
industry's first year of pro- 
iection, the growth has been 
almost phenomenal. In 1930- 
31, the number of factories 
was 29 and this rose to 157 
by 1957-58, When the Gov- 
ernment decision last year to 
license additional capacity 
will be put effect to, more 
new units may see the light 
of the day and the expansion 
of some existing units would 
be assured. During the də- 
cade from 1948-49 to 1958-59, 
the growth in production has 
been almost double: from 
little more than a million tons 
to 1.98 million tons. To this 
may be added 400,000 more 
tons so as to make the pro- 
duction figure up-to-date for 
i was in September 1959 only 
that the Commission sub- 
Mitied its Report to the Go- 
vernment. Consumption too 
has kept pace with produc- 
tion. From 1,185,000 tons in 
1948-49 it has increased te 
2.100000 tens in 1958-59. 
The Commission warned that 
ae upward trend would 
denne with the rise in the 
a aard of living, in popula- 
ise and in the propensity to 
F more crystal sugar in lieu 

£ur and Khandsari. 
a R pt boost in output 
ieee course, been due to the 
a Ives given by the Gov- 

Ment to the sugar mills 
Sore a certain extent, to 
from Version of cane-supply 
mills aapki to the sugar 
_~ But this phenomenon 
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aes on 
Crystal Clear 


can hardly be reconciled with 
the fact that, even. after this 
boost in output and after all 
these regulated releases, dis- 
tribution and price-control 
by the Government, the prices 
of sugar have been rising 
steadily. The spokesmen oi 
the industry, of course, traced 
the genesis of recent rise in 
sugar prices to a drop of pro- 
duction in 1958-59 from the 
peak figure (20.28 lakh tons) 
in 1956-57. According to 
them, though this gave rise to 
a sort of fear of shortage, the 
official control measures 
following it turned it into a 
scare and the result was a 
heightening of bullish psycho- 
logy in the market. The 
President of the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association in his add- 
ress last month openly voiced 
the demand that the - control 
on both prices and distribu- 
tion should go. This control 
had outlived its utility, he 
said, since the production was 
rising up and the crossing out 
of the control would be a 
surefire measure whereby the 
industry would be able to offer 
better prices in their bid to 
attract more canes which had 
so long been going to the 
Khandsari and gur manufac- 
turers. This might help sugar 
output rise further. But, on 
the President’s own showing, 


both the Khandsari and gur 


producers enjoy higher mar- 
sins of profits as . compared 
with the sugar manufacturers. 
While the net realisation of a 
sugar factory- in Northern 
India, after deducting taxes 
from the ceiling price would 
be Rs. 13.16 per maund, the 
Khandsari producer’s 
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net ` 
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tealisation is Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 


` after taxes are paid and there 


is no price control in the bar- 
gain. The gur producer does 
not pay any taxes. His reali- 
sation stands between Rs. 16 
to Rs. 18 per maund. 

The case of the Association 
President for decontrol is, 
however, caught in the web 
of his own argument. He 
concedes that, because of 
various official measures es- 
pecially those relating to 
taxes, the profit margin of the 
mills are lower in comparison 
with those of gur and Khand- 
sari factories. If this is so, 
how would it be possible for 
ihe mills to compete success- 
fully with their rivals for 
atiracting the supply of the 
raw materiai? So long as the 
present tax measures conti- 
nue, the advantages enjoyed 
ly Khandsari and gur manu- 
factures will stay put. How 
then the sudden removal of 
control on sugar should result 
in a major diversion of the 
raw material to the mills? 
Moreover. according to the 
Association President again, 
sufficient cane is available 
this year for crushing. In 
total cane output, we are 
drawing very near to the tar- 
get for the Second Plan and 
indications are that during 
this year, the Plan target for 
erystal sugar wil be surpass- 
ed by about 50,000 tons. As 
cane supplies are growing, the 
mills will be able to reap the 
benefit of this growth almost 
automatically. Elsewhere in 
his speech, the Association 
President associated the rise 
in consumption with rise in 
prices as one of the casual re- 
lations. In his view, con- 
sumption has been kept with- 
in limits ‘through Govern- 
ment’s deliberate policy of 
regulated releases’. This part 
of the policy relates to the 


control on distribution and 
has its justification in so far 
as it keeps a check on con- 


sumption which, because of 


its tendency to. outstrip t 


supply, can be recognised as 
one of the potent factors be- 
hind the price increases. The 
Association President’s special 
pleading in favour of decon- 
trolling both price and distri- 
bution has one implication 
and one only: such decontrol 
would help the prices go sky- 
rocketing so that the industry 


would be able to reap huge 


profits at the expense of con- 
sumers. Instead of the Gov- 
ernment, the private traders 
will now regulate the distri- 
bution and the unwary and 
innocent consumers will be 
tricked inta paying a huge 
price for this “regulation” of 
the private enterprise type. 
The mills have so long ‘been 
reaping huge profits and 
their financial position also is 
indicated in the following ob- 
servation of the Tariff Com- 
mission: “Taking an overall 
view of the financial position 
as shown by the consolidated 
balance sheet of T23 compa- 
nies as well as by the group 
accounts of the units in diffe- 
rent regions, it would be clear 
that the industry has done 
well during the past four 
years,” On the other hand, 
the industry during these 
years never ceased to grumble 
over the rigidity of the cost 
Structure and high tax bur- 
den. They hargained with 
the committees appointed by 
the Government to work out 
= Cost schedule so that the costs 

Provided for in the schedule 
= could be inflated. With regard 

to the schedule prepared by 

two expert committees, one 

after another, the cane grow- 

ers’ representatives pointed 

out that the cost allowed to 
the mills in the schedule had 


z Scheg 
aà fresh 
e through the Tariff Com- 


ba: n all-India 
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Letter To The Editor 


Assam's River Transport 


Probiems 
Sir,—ine report of the 
Ganga Brahmaputra Water 


Transport Board tor the year 
1959, which was placed in 
Lok Sabha recently, reveals 


schedule of cost of production, 
because, firstly, it would give 
a very unrealistic picture 
(the recovery of sugar from 
cane as well as the duration of 
season is always a varied pat- 
tern region-wise) ; secondly, it 
would result in inflating the 
ail-India cost. In fact, the 
position of the sugar mills is 
so sound that the Commission 
has been unable to see any 
merit in the industry’s case ior 
providing in the fair selling 
price a uniform allowance for 
rehabilitation to all units in 
the sugar industry. The in- 
dustry, it says, has substantial 
resources which were supple- 
mented by external sources 
to expand existing units and 
develop new ones. It has 
therefore, kept out of pur- 
view of fair selling price the 
question of assistance to the 
mills for their renovation and 
equipment It is expected 
that the industry will get a 
fair deal when the Govern- 
ment, with the help of regi- 
onal cost schedules recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commi- 
ssion, will determine price for 
each region year to year. The 
industry has perhaps the same 
hope but, meanwhile, they are 
butting pressure on the Go- 
vernment to lift the control 
Ji Price and distribution, so 
sree ane full control 
the fade iney gone guh 
the market od AE Me 
th and thus drink to 
€ dregs the mea 
sources th gre re- 
7 ʻae consumers have. 
1S Motive peeps through the 


loopholes in the speech of the 


Association President 


a very welcome piece ofr 
that work on the X 


À i const ; 
of a river port at PAAA 
cost of Rs. 28.21 lakhs at a 


begun. The developmen 


port facilities at Pandy ye: 


lead to quick discharge ue 
despatch of vessels on ae 


Sunderban-Brahmaputra r 


3 ; A Oute 
which is so vital to the eco 
nomy of Assam. It is also 


heartening to learn from 
report that a dredger is be 
purchased for use jn the 
Brahmaputra for the im- 
provement of shoals anq the 
approaches of the river ghats, 


the 
ing 


The R.S.N. & LGN, & Rly, 
Co. Ltd. Workers’ Union has 
been persistently pressing the 
inland water transport con- 
cerns as well as the Govern- 
ment to formulate and imple- 
ment an all-round develop- 
ment plan with regard to the 
waterways of Assam and 
West Bengal. Sometime back 
vhe representatives of the 
Union placed certain concrete 
Suggestions before the Inland 
Water Transport Commission 
that visited Assam. The 
Union is glad that some of 
its suggestions have been ac- 
repted and a few are being 
implemented. 


But I would like to draw in 
this context fhe attention of 
all concerned to the problems 
confronting Cachar in parti- 
cular. Cachar has long been 
suffering from a_ transport 
bottleneck, more so since the 
partitioning of the country: 
As the railways gater vely 
little to the needs of Cachat 
and the Airways render only 
a skeleton service the district 
has to depend exclusively 0” 
river transport for the over- 
whelming bulk of its trade 
and commerce. But, unfortu- 
nately, the river transpo 
facilities, instead of expan% 
ing, are rather being narrow 
ed down. Silchar, the P!° 
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Africa Rediscovered , 


By ALES BEBLER 


President of the Political Committee for Foreign Affairs 
of the Federal Assembly of Yugoslavia. 


and commercial 
district, which 

on t 
aa ce, not being served 
fo pig vessels for which the 
eee has ceased to be navi- 
i ple. This has very adverse- 
g affected the trade and 
merce and the very eco- 
nomic life of Cachar. The 
resultant hardship of the 
traders and, particularly, the 
mers is tremendous and 
commer- 


consu i 
the industrial and 


` ial growth of Cachar is re- 


tarded. 


So, in order to _ place 
Cachar’s economy on a sound 
level. Barak must be made 
navigable for all kinds of 
river vessels and this should 
be done without further de- 
lay. The responsibility in this 
matter lies not only on the 
Joint Steamer Companies but 
also on the Government of 
India. If the Joint Steamer 
Companies which have been 
making a huge profit for the 
past several years, fail to 


undertake the much needed 
conservancy work in the 
Barak and other rivers, 


wherever necessary, the Go- 
vernment of India must come 
forward either to persuade 
the Companies to take up the 
Same or to do it through some 
Government agency. 


Lastly, I would like to -say 
a word about Dhubri. The 
Inland Water Transport Com- 
Mission recommended that 
Dhubri, the biggest jute ex- 
borting centres of Assam, 
should be transformed into a 
ist class river port. I hope 

at not only in the interests 
oi the trade in jute, but also 
aie development of trade 

€a and timber, and for 


riding Assam with quick 
Se eae supply of food- 
ut, the construction of a 


pony -equipped modern river 
at Dhubri will be under- 
ie m the early period of 
€ Third Five-Year Plan. 


—Subodh Roy. 
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JE is thus that the African 

peoples are integrated 
as an active factor in the pre- 
sent world. They are becom- 
ing a significant factor in the 
general progressof mankind 
towards the achievement of 
consistently democratic inter- 


national relations, based on 
the full political and eco- 
nomic equality of peoples, 


which will assure the lasting 
and invulnerable solidarity of 
all peoples and their common 
progress in peace and co- 
operation. 

By joining this struggle the 
African peoples are becoming 
an important factor of peace. 
The liberation of Africa is 
her greatest - contribution to 
the cause of peace in the 
world. 

If the world is discovering 
the new face of Africa, in 
the course of their struggle 
the African peoples are dis~ 
covering another aspect of 
the external world. Through 
their contacts with this world 
in the past they became 
acquainted primarily with 
its ugly side. They knew the 
merchants, slave traders, 
armed conquerors, arrogant 
colonizers, plunderers of their 
natural resources and their 
best land, unscrupulous 
capitalist exploiters. Appear- 
ing today on the world arena 
as a dramatic factor, the 
African peoples are getting to 
know the strength and 
endeavours of the progressive 
forces in this arena, and are 
finding in them natural 
friend and allies in their 
struggle for freedom and equal 
rights; they are discovering 
the fact that by their struggle 
and successes in the past 
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these natural allies have 
paved the way for the present 
achievements of the African 
people, whose present struggle 
would be considerably less 
successful if it had not been 
for the farreaching changes 
wrought during the past few 
decades in the world by the 
working peoples, and the 
national liberation and other 
progressive movements. In 
this world the era of absolute 
dictatorship, of the oligarchy 
of a few big powers, is 
forever past, and small alike, 
has won a decisive victory. 
This explains the prestige 
and role of the United 
Nations, whose effect is 
directly felt by the African 
peoples, both in the political 
sphere and that of technical 
and other forms of assistance. 

As they take their place on. 
the international scene, the 
African peoples are faced with 
the task of adopting a clear- 
cut attitude in the present 
turmoil of conflicting tenden- 
cies. They can no longer be 
passive observers of the 
power struggle which is 
developing in the world, as 
the accomplishment of their 
own objectives is largely de- 
pendent on the further deve- 
lopment of the entire inter- 
national community. 

The struggle of the truly 
democratic and progressive 
forces for the democratization 
of international relations, 
which has inevitably been 
joined by the African peoples 
is overshadowed, to a con- 
siderable degree by the 
mutual struggle between the 


big power blocs. This struggle 
is also directed partly towards ` 
the acquisition of a certain 


E FF 


influence over the weaker and 
less developed countries, 
primarily by means of creat- 
ing the appropriate economic 
ties. The African peoples are 
already aware of this new 
phenomenon. The Tunis reso- 
lutions refer to ‘‘neo-colonial 

ism” and the need for its 
suppression. It is stated that 
the conference “reaffirms the 
wish of the African peoples 
to live in harmony with all 
peoples of the world, and re- 
commends that the African 
governments take an active 
part in the liquidation of the 
elements of neo-colonialism, 
particularly of any foreign 
military penetration into their 
territory.” 

The decision of the African 
trade unions—_the most im- 
portant and progressive socia] 
force on that continent—to 
achieve unity on the platform 
of African individiality and 
not join the existing bloc 
trade union organisation, may 
be considered a guarantee that 
this attitude will prevail. 

Needless to say the victory 
of such an attitude of the in- 
dependent African countries 


- and popular movements would 


Serve the cause of peace. 
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The big power struggle over 
Africa at the turn of the 
century was one of the chief 
threats of war and one of 
main reasons for the out- 
break of World War I. This 
historical lesson indicates 
that the African peoples 
would render an invaluable 
service to peace and man- 
kind if they succeed in alle- 
viating and finally doing 
away with the. big-power 
struggle over their natural 
resources, import markets 
etc., and thus attain full poli- 
tical and economic emancipa- 
tion and equality. It is only 
in this way that they will be 
able to fulfil the role assigned 
them by history. 

Such a policy corresponds 
to the vital needs of Africa 
and the achievement of her 
immediate objective; the 
liberation of those peoples 
who are still under colonial 
rule. The other African peoples 
are the nearest and most 
reliable allies of all African 
peoples. The mutual support 
and solidarity of the African 
peoples is the best guarantee 
of their future success. The 
African peoples are deeply 
aware of this, hence the heavy 
stress laid on the idea of 
African unity at the Tunis 
conference and in the resolu- 
tions passed on that occasion. 

From this standpoint 
attempts to enlist individual 
parts of Africa into the sphera 
of interest or influence of one 
or other of the big power 
blocs can only have a disrup- 
tive effect. The unity of 
Africa can neither be British 
nor French, neither Western 
é The unity of 
Africa can only be African. 

The progressive and peace- 
E 
ea a SS neve den 

2 gations towards the 
cae Peoples. They are 
F Ea bouh to help them 
Bieta at for the com- 
all E ical liberation of 

amean peoples. They 
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should help them in 
efforts to achieve ẹ Cir 
equality with the 


the 


developed countries in check 


and see to it that the dey 
loped part of the worlq shout 
extend ample technica] a 
economic assistance 
African countries, 
any political 


€ should þe 
given through the United 
Nations). They shoulg extend 
moral support to the African 
peoples in their effort to re~ 
main aloof from the conflict 
which divides the developed 
countries, and to achieve the 
maximum degree of mutual 
co-operation and unity. 
(Concluded) 


Continued from Page 204 
did not think the Chinese 
‘vould budge an inch from 
their original demand for 
redemarcation of the Hima- 
layan borders between India 
and Tibet. The claim of China 


over the Mount Everest as 
recently disclosed by the 
Nepalese Premier Koirala 
strengthened this . feeling. 


Even if the Chinese Premier 
accedes to the Indian view- 
point in respect of traditional 
and customary borders of 
NEFA and Ladakh, the Tibe- 
tans will not get anything out 
of it as their homeland Tibet 
beyond the snow-capped 
Himalayas will remain a dis- 
tant and foreign land as it 1$ 
now, because the Tibetans 
have the feeling that Lamaism 
and Communism cannot °° 
exist in Tibet, Tibetan mule- 
teers, businessmen an 
labourers of Kalimpong Wh? 
are hard-hit due to stoppage 
of Indo-Tibetan trade © 
looking forward to the m 
Prime Ministers’ parleys with 
the hope of restitution of ° 
trade. 
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HEROISM, COURAGE 
i AND GRIT 


ITH great admiration the 
the whole world speaks 
about the courage of the 
four Soviet soldiers—Askhat 
Ziganshin, Philipp Poplavsky, 
Anatoly Kryuchkovsky and 
Fedotov—who were 
adrift for seven weeks in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

On January 17 last a 
hurricane swept the barge 
they were in away from the 
Kuriles into the ocean, where 
fr 49 days they fought 
gallantly against the raging 
elements, suffering hunger, 


thirst and severe cold. 


It requires a great deal of 
will-power to make two cans 
of preserves, a loaf of bread, 
a can of fat, two pails of 
potatoes and a small tank of 
water to last 49 ways for four 
persons, But the four friends 
laid down a strict ration. 
neat? refused to bow their 
ma to the disaster and 
ity S RM fought for their 
ia Finding themselves in 
O e time of trial they 
; DÞted the motto: Each for 
aie all for each. Hunger 

a ast could not force 
idea} Rees from this high 
that th 1s of interest to note 
had Tee of the four soldiers 

no idea of navigation 
Y joined the army. 


On th 


last. ° 49th day when the 


iy a of food had been 


When the last cigarette 
hae and when even 
aR er of their highboots 

he accordion had been 


n 
Up, they were rescued. 
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(including captions) the two reports— 
leased by the U.S.S.R. Embassy and the other carried 
U.S. Time newsmagazine—on the same story of 
Russian sailors who had drifted for 49 days in the 
Ocean until rescued 1,200 miles north of Wake 
y the U.S. aircraft carrier ‘Kearsarge’. 


—Editor. 


On March 6 an Ameriean 


plane patrol in the Pacific 
for the ‘“Kearsage’” aircraft 
carrier spotted the small 


narge. A helicopter was sent 


which picked them up one 
by one. 

Regardless of the extreme 
exhaustion, they moved 
independently and eyen 
assisted in the rescue opera- 
tion. When rescued the small 
barge had covered 1,500 
kilometres. 


On March 15 the US alr- 
craft carrier arrived in San 
Francisco. 

The feelings of our people 


have strikingly been ex- 
pressed in the message of 
greetings sent to these 
courageous lads by N,S. 


Khrushchov: “We are proud 
of and admire your gallant 
exploit which is a striking 
manifestation of the courage 
and will-power of the Soviet 
people in their struggle 
against the elements. Your 
heroism, your  staunchness 
and stamina are model of 
faultless fulfilment of your 
military duty. 

By ycur exploit, by your 
unexampled bravery you 
have added to the glory of 
our: motherland, which has 
nurtured such courageous 
people and the Soviet people 
are legitimately - proud of 
their courageous and loyal 
sons.” 


Ina message of gratitude 
for N.S. Khrushchov’s greet- 
ings these soldiers say: “In 
the-days of terrible hardship 
which befell us, we never for 
a minute forgot our mother- 
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Angles of Vision 


land and our love for her gave 


us strength to combat the 


elements. Loyal to our duty 
we did our best to behave in 
a way befitting Soviet 
soldiers.” 


How can one account for 
the valour with which these 
soldiers acted? What force 
helped them to overcome the 
infinite hardship? 

They give the 
themselves. “It 
friendship. This is the way 
we were brought up,” said 
Anatoly Kryuchkovsky. 

Who are these heroes? They 
are ordinary Soviet people, 
former workers and farmers, 
coming from different parts 
of our boundless country— 
from the bank of the 
Dnieper, the Volga and the 
Amur. 

The features of the Soviet 
mode of life: friendship and 
mutual assistance of peoples, 
the moral and political unity 
of our society,are reflected in 
their actions just as the sun 
is reflected in a drop of water. 
The heroes of the Pacific are 
the embodiment of Soviet 
youth. No matter how bitter 
their ordeal, they endured it 
with honour and overcame all 
hardship. 

The feat of these Soviet 
lads has aroused tremendous 
interest throughout the world. 
A wonderful welcome awaited 
them in the United States. 

N 

Some years ago the press 
wrote of the exploit of Alain 
Bombard, a French doctor 
who made a 65-day voyage 
across the Atlantic on an 
inflatable dinghy. Dr. 
Bombard, a courageous and 


answer 
was our 


preparations for his 
ment. He had checke 
craft, taken on board 

sails, and fishing implements 


to provide himself with food - 


and drinking water. He ha 


proved that a shipwreck - 


mariner could surviv 
rescue arrived within 1 
days. His exploit ws 


ve 


as the limit of endurance. 

No one wants to belittle 
Dr. Bombard’s feat. Never- 
theless, in the case of these 
four soldiers, we must 
remember that they were 
carried into the ocean with 
practically no stock of food 
or drinking water and that 
they had no fishing tackle to 
supplement their resources. 
By the time they were carried 
into the expanses of the ocean. 
they were already exhausted 
by their heroic struggle 
against a terrific storm. 

It was their faith in their 
strength that enabled them to 
perform the impossible. Today 
they are acclaimed as four 
heroes, as people who accom- 


f plished an unprecedented 

p feat. 

14” (U.S.S.R. Embasay.) 
* * * kid 


BOILED BOOTSTRAPS 


Viewed in the terms of the 
survival manuals, the efforts 
of the four young Russian 
sailors were fairly crude. A 
storm on Jan. 17 had torn 
landing craft No. 36 from its 
moorings in the Russian-held 
Kurile Islands, north of J apan, 
and driven it out to sea. The 
four aboard had been unable 
to catch any fish, made no 
attempt to trap sea birds, 
failed to maintain a system of 
regular watches or to develop 
a distress signal to attract 
Sing ships (three passed 
= On the horizon without seeing 
K em). Even worse, they had 
pparently made no attempt 
ation their food and had 
eaten it all in the first 16 


made a perfect 
the time they were 
Spotted by a plane 
earsarge, the four 
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peaes by the Western press A Yugoslav Experiment 


Elementary Organisations Of 
Socialist Production ïn 


Rural 


T the recent ninth Plenary 
session of the Socialist 
Alliance it was noted that “the 
future harmonious develop- 
ment of the productive forces 
and successful development 
and strengthening of socialist 
relations in society, depends 
in general from the rate of 
growth of farm production 
and the establishment of new 
economic relations in the 
country side.” 
How was this principle im- 
plemented so far? 
Investments in agriculture 
were increased from 15.6 
billion dinars in 1953 to 76.1 
billion in 1958 thus assuring 
the material ‘basis for the 
planning of production in the 
coming years. There were 
about 28.000 tractors in Yugo- 
slavia at the end of 1958 
(against 20,500 in 1957), 
about 1,300 combine harves- 
ters (650), and about 90,000 
other farm machines (70,000). 
Over 1,150,000 tons of artifi- 
cial fertilizer were made 
available to the farmers last 
year (against 980,000 in 1957) 
as well as 26,000 tons of crop 
protection agents and other 
chemicals (23,000 tons). A 
total 81,000 tons of high qua- 
lity wheat seed were used 
during the last sowing season 
(against 60,000 in 1953) and 
9,000 tons (4,500) of hybrid 
maize seed, 
Total farm production was 
valued at 884.5 billion dinars 
in 1958 of which the social 
sector accounted for 103.2 and 
nia spwaual for 781.3 
the See In 1957 when 
13 1058 s good (contrary. 
hea When the crops were 
y damaged 


(Contributed) 


Areas 


drought) total farm 

tion was valued Regn lis. 
billion. However, While our 
put in the social Sector a 
mained at more or less 
same level (103.8 billi 
1958, the individual 
accomplished far 
favourable results 
billion) thus 
that the up to date farm- 
ing methods and techniques 
which were mostly applied in 
she social sector during the 
1958 drought yielded excel- 
lent results. 


Te. 
the 
on) ‘in 
Sector 
More 
(847 
showing 


STATE FARMS SET 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


The farm production figures. 
registered during the past 
ten years confirmed the exist- 
ing tendency to bring about 
the transformation of agricul- 
ture by means of the creation 
of big socialist producer units 
which are capable of organi- 


sing, in accordance with 
modern technology and 
scientific achievements, the 


social process of labour ni 
companied by the gradua 
socialisation of land. 


There are about 800 collec- 
tive and state farms in Yugo- 
slavia today, about 500 pe 
sant work co-operatives, 2” 
about 5,300 general peer 
co-operatives with over ^ 
co-operative 
organisations are 
exponents of 
development and 
relations in rural area 
the one hand they CON and 
foci for the arpio 5 
propagation of modern i% og, 
ing methods and techni 
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other providing 
on ee enlistment of 
ents al peasant holdings 
indivi there are about 
P present. The 
aaa holdings have given 
cia ycentive and stimu- 
bes agriculture as a whole 
opened un- 
d of prospects. 
of the socialist 
teadily exceeding 


he Wheat 
{ni 
yields tar 
| ‘ocialist holdings 
| metric cen i ; 
metric centners in 1958, while 


augmenting in the peasant 


work co-operatives and co- 
operative farms from 9.3 

| metric centners to 21.3 metric 
meanwhile the 


fi centners : 
f maize yields on the state and 
¢dllective » farms increased 
from 19.2 to 42 mtc. and from 
16.7 to 38.7 mtc. per hectare 
| on the co-operatives and 
co-operative farms. In the 
meantime the Yugoslav ave- 
rage is estimated at about 15 
and 21 mte. of wheat and 
maize per hectare respec- 
tively, 


The state and collective 


sta A 

Jut P farms deserve partcular men- 
b ton for their efficient orga- 
A nization of prodnction. Some 
its of these holdings have already 
j- | St world records in the pro- 
ith duction of certain crops (The 
nd Vinkovei state farm obtained 
he Yields of 91.5 mte. of wheat 
c- Per hectare, while several 


pele farms in Eastern Slavo- 
ae after Vojvodina the most 
n ue region in Yugoslavia 
d about 850 carloads 
aa © of wheat during the 1958 

ught year than in the good 


ar 
ad oa bumper crop). 
nt a he “secret” of the suc- 
0 eit Scored by the state and 
se Pes tive farms which are 
ef aine according to the 
al ia principles as the other 
j m ay economic enter- 
j nly Should be sought not 
A ents m the larger invest- 
E OR pat primarily in the 
labour organisation of 
» Namely the internal 
S 
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relations. In these farms, the 
distribution of the total in- 
dividual earnings is based on 
the full material interest of 
the producers. Each receives 
according to his work and the 
results accomplished in pro- 
duction, The principle of re- 
muneration according to unit 
of production is gradually 
spreading to the entire natio- 
nal economy,.but was applied 
first in the state farms. 


SEED PRODUCERS 


By the size of their land 
holdings and mode of culti- 
vation the peasant work co- 
operatives are second only to 
the farms. They are still 
experiencing certain difficul- 
ties as regards the utilisation 
of land, as they are unable 
to concentrate their holdings, 
and create a consolidated big 
estate from several thousand 
plots consisting of only twu 
hectares each. Formerly the 
peasants entered land in the 
co-operatives when they were 
unable to cultivate it them- 
selves. The co-operative ac- 
cepted the land, although the 
plot entered was frequently 
several kilometers distant 
from the central holding, 
which still causes many diffi- 
culties at present. The ten- 
dency therefore prevails tu 
merge the smaller neighbour- 
ing organisations, .and thus 
obtain larger cultivable sur- 
faces. } 

The most important fea- 
ture in the activities of these 
organisation is the abandon- 
ment of “general” production 
and the shift to the produc- 
tion of high quality seed. 

Both the state farms and 
peasant work co-operatives 
are the most numerous in 
Vojvodina. However, the 
total land at the disposal 
(about 800,000 hectares be- 
long to state farms and 
200,000 to co-operatives) of 
these organisations do not 
account for less than one 
tenth of the total farmlands 
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in the country, so that their 
expansion is currently being, 
considered, There are possi- 
bilities of renting or pur- 
chasing land from the pri- 
vate sector, while there are 
also substanial reserves in 
the reclamation of wastelands 
and clearing of new culti- 
vable surfaces. 

The most numerous socia- 
list holdings, i.e. the farms 
belonging to the general 
type of peasant co-operatives, 
have about 200,000 hectares 
of land. Although production 
in these units is still not 
organised at the level reach- 
ed by the state farms and pea- 
sant work co-operatives, it 
should be borne in mind that 
they are the only organisa- 
tions of this kind which are 
found throughout the coun- 
try, and as such can constl- 
tute the nuclei for the ex- 
pansion of socialist holdings. 
They somewhat ‘resemble 
little socialist nuclei around 
which large holding will be 
formed and also enlist the in- 
dividual peasants. 

The tendency is to broaden 
these holdings, thus enabl- 
ing them to raise to the same 
level as the other socialist 
holdings. For the time be- 
ing they are operating with- 
in the framework of the 
general peasant co-opera- 
tives, as a separate unit. 


THE GENERAL TYPE 
CO-OPERATIVES AND 
THE PEASANTS 
As already stated, the 
surface areas of all socialist 
holdings total about one mil- 
lion hectares which is still 
inadequate for the drafting 
of any definite programme 
of agricultural development 
which would be independent 
of tne will or wishes of in- 
dividuals. It is therefore 
necessary to integrate also 
the remaining larger part of 
cultivable land into a plann- 

ed economy. : 
This task has been assum- 


ed, besides the aforemen- 
tioned big socialist holdings. 
also by the 5,300 general 


type peasant co-operatives 
in the capacity of specific 
are actu- 


organisations whic 
ally the broadest and strong- 
est exponent of socialist farm 
policy in an agriculture, 
when the private smallhold 
is predominant, as is the case 
in Yugoslavia. 

' The general peasant Co- 
uperative is such a farm or- 
ganisation to which every 
peasant is eligible upon pay~ 
ment of a minimum contri- 
bution. Since their 
tion the general co-opera~ 
tuves have passed through 
three phases: the first, when 
it was more or less a stand- 
ard village store which sold 
industrial products, the 
second, when it was entrust- 
ed with the purchase of farm 
products by the social com- 
munity, and when it entered 
the price margins in its 
funds for the development of 
agriculture, and finally the 
third, when they became the 
Owners of modern means of 
production, and cultivates 
both its own land and that 
of the private peasants with 
a view to promoting produca 
tion on its territory. 


Although consisting of 
peasants whom membership 
entitles also to participation 
in the management of the 
co-operative, the general co- 
5 operative is not an organisa- 
tion or association of private 
landowners, but a form for 
the linking up of socialist 
_ economic factors with private 
owners of land. The social- 
ist community, peasants, the 
orkers employed in the co- 
perative, and the technical 
à expert staff whose earn- 
depend on the results 
plished by the co-ope- 
all interested in its 


e of 1958 the 
Peasant co- 


incep- . 
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operatives accomplished 
major successes in the orga- 
nisation of production on 
peasant holdings and the or- 
ganisation of the purchase 
of farm products. They co- 
operated in production with 
about one million private 
holdings or about a million 
hectares of land, or in other 
words with about half of all 
holdings in the country, but 
only one tenth of the culti- 
vable | surfaces available. 
This means that the pea- 
sants co-operated only in the 
cultivation of a small part 
of their land. As this is only 
the beginning of work in 
common the peasants at 
first observed “how the land 
lies” and approached the co- 


operative with a _ certain 
degree of mistrust, which 
was directed less towards 
the co-operatives and far 


more towards the new mea- 
sures they are advocating in 
the countryside. A fairly 
large section of the Yugoslav 
peasants is still conservative 
and before embarking on 
enything definite want to 
see how others will fare 
first, and what results will 
be accomplished on smaller 
surfaces. 


Therefore, after the suc- 
cesses scored last year (pro- 
duction having been well 
above average) it may rea- 
sonably be expected that 
the number of contracts con- 
cluded between the. indivi- 
dual peasants and co-opera- 
tives will be increased and 
the surfaces jointly cultivat- 
ed broadened. 


However, the co-operatives 
are very cautious in con- 
cluding the contracts with 
the peasants, irrespectively 
of the form of co-operation 
involved, The expansion of 
peat co-operation) js 
Oubtless a prolonged pro- 
a and extremely difficult 
z ene about without ade- 
Quate material resources. Jt 
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is essential that co-o 
should be Voluntary Peration 
sult in larger yields nd re. 
growth of eos and 
funds, thus enabling t 
operatives to broaden 
activities, 2 their 


EEEn k, 
Continued from Page J 
chewing them for no n 
ment. They haq los iin 
34 Ibs. per man and gs 
weak and emaciated, yet 
strong enough to climb ; 
the slings lowered to TA 
tossing boat by helico Sa 
from the carrier. pe 

In column after : 
column, the Russian pret 
covered the rescue and the 
landing of the boys in San % 
Francisco, where they got f 
ceremonial plywood keys to 
the city from Mayor George 
Christopher (just back froma 
visit to Moscow), were 
outfitted in new clothes, 
filled with Cokes, and taken 
on a tour. 

The Russian press had a 
proud explanation for the 
men’s survival. Crowed 
Pravda: “In the exploit of i 
the four Soviet men, like the K 
sun in a drop of water, 
the features of the Soviet 
way of life are reflected." 
The youth newspaper Kom- 


e 
Deratiy 


Were 
still 


somolskaya .Pravda took 
lyric flight: “Through the 
stormy night, battling ™ 


Stygian darkness across the 
thundering ocean, four simple 
Soviet lads bore aloft the 
torch of et 


bravery. Sovie’ 
people are a special alloy’ 
One Russian corresponden 
breathlessly reported i 
not once during their orde 


h four said 
ad any of the another 


terror, “fears and : 
prayers” left behind 1m 
diary of the missing 
War II U.S. bomber 
whose bodies were Y 
found in the Libyan 
(Time, 28.3.60). 
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i ` BY THE AUTHOR OF 
| EUROPE BETWEEN TWO WORLD WAR: 


Prof. SAILENDRA NATH DHAR 


| H T E à 
ATOMIC WEAPONS IN WORLD POLITICS 
| UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE, CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 

POLITICS OF ATOMIC & THERMO-NUCLEAR WEAPONS: 
| PROBLEMS AND ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION. INVALUABLE 
| FOR STUDENTS, JOURNALISTS, LEGISLATORS & THE y 
_ GENERAL READER. 


SOME OPINIONS :— 


“The book is excellent. It is a great credit to Indian 


scholarship”. Dr. Taraknath Das (New York). 


“I have read the book and think it is excellent as an 
historical survey and analysis”. Mr. Klaus Knorr—Review 


Article Editor, World Politics, New Jersey (U.S.A.) 


“The book may be said to be the current history of world 
politics after the release of atomic energy”. The Times of 


India (Bombay). 


<- “Comprehensive and well-documented, 

Vast field of nuclear politics with a 
accuracy.” Thought (Delhi). 

ae Dhar) jots down his details like a Thucydides... .A 

o% of rousing interest which must have many readers” 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta). : l 


the book covers the 
dmirable precision and 


To be had of— 

The Author, 

B20, C.LT. Buildings, 
Madan Chatterjee Lane, 
~ Calcutta-7. 


Price--Rs. 10|- 


sellers and Ballewarchacers), 


beral terms for book- 


tta at the Rup asree Press (Private) Ltd. 9, Anthony Baga? 
gis 2, S.N. Banerjee Road, Calcutta- 
maarge i Dilip Kumar Choudhury. 
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And Now—Audit 


‘s POWER corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Like many a generalisation of this kind, this one may 
also be taken as a half-truth. But in the case of the present =—S f 
ruling party of India, the half-truth is step by step expanding 
itself to be the whole truth, 


J. B. Kripalani In the first flush of enthusiasm after Independence, the 
Jayaprakash Narayan Congress Party embodied in the Constitution of India.certain 
Manoranjan Guha A provisions considered as the very linch-pin of democracy. To 
SSS ensure the rule of law, the higher Judiciary was kept out of 
VOL. XI Nos. 13, 14 & 15 the purview of the Executive, and as a means of guarding 
New Series against ‘njudicious expenditure of public funds, the Comptroller 
Saturday, eine 2071960] and Auditor-General of India was made independent of the 
Government. But within a few years of the Constitution 


CONTENTS coming in force, our Prime Minister grew impatient of the 
EDITORIALS : lawyers and the Judiciary and some amendments were made 
And Now—Audit So Alls} in the Fundamental Rights. Particularly obnoxious to him 
Africa On The Move 214 was the Article 226 with its wide sweep of “any other purpose”, 
On Men And Things... 215 and he once went to the length of suggesting that this Article. 
Scorpio i which has proved to be a veritable tower of safety to the 
South Africa Will people against administrative high-handedness, should be 


Never Be ‘The Same 

Again ao Aly 

Fenner Brockway 
Disarmament Confer- 


amended to confine its application to a narrower field. It is 
only after a chorus of protests had risen from some retired 
Judges and eminent lawyers in the name of civil liberty that 


= ence And East-West the Prime Minister desisted from his attempt to make the 4 
Conflict Of Views .. 219 path of the Executive smooth by curbing the freedom of the 
= W. N. Ewer individual to seek judicial remedies. “tae 


The Ghetto Uprising .. 220 
Professor Bernard Mark 

f Window On Economy 221 
i Tibet In Sino-Indian 


But the criticism of the Judges in uncharitable language 
did not stop. It found expression in Parliament. Press con- 
ferences and platform till the legal profession had to sit up 


1 Relations E223 and take notice; and some of these J udges took up the cudgels 

l Kalyan Kumar Ghosh in defence of liberty: The latest feeling of their resentment 

| Afro-Asian Convention 228“ against this sort : of executive arrogance found pointed 

l Yugoslavia—And The expression at the inauguration of the All-India Bar Council 

| Crisis im Inter- and: the Patna Conference on All-India Law and Order. It 

l national Relations .. 230 is a strange commentary on our much vaunted democracy that 
ee aod i highest exponent of it cannot tolerate the rule of law and — 

O cots 232 || ee t even for the highest Judicial 

Bee er Alba show that Glee cia in all countries 

| Word To Asia 233 Authority which is axiomatically shown in all con 

i Leese nos? OL claiming to be democratically governed. yia 3 

| i pent Corner We 234 Born out of the same temperament has been the pe 

| J E pa so ZE attack on Shri C. D. Deshmukh, showing the ridiculous de 

Ee ch corrupted power can descend. The only fa 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Shri Deshmukh had be 


ANNUAL NP? Rs, 12|- || administration of this country, he could add. 


SIX MONTH ‘high places’. 
S Rs. 6l- examples from “high pii sy 
SINGLE COPY 25 a did not dare accept this challenge; on t 


»S.N. BANERJEE ROAD, || the satellites started pelting stones at- 


ma C ALCUTTA-13 3 -protected glass houses. Ho 
e z their power-provecter Peet out 
i “Sloss ee Hed ck salary, whether he could draw | 
Dei elhi Office— 3 cs es eral Th 4 
= 30 PRITHV a retired I.C.S. ma 
ee o TOAD, JGC. under the 1 
a: M NEW DELHI. | of the U.G.C. un ae 


as a “Government 
ee from talking things 
that keep some of these VIP’s 
constantly on the tenter-hooks 
of threatened disclosure. 


The latest example of this 
power-corrupted mentality 
has found vent in the attack 
on the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor-General for doing his 
statutory duty of persenting 
an up-to-date Audit Report 
on the Defence Ministry to 
the President of India who 
sent it down to Parliament on 
the eve of discussion of the 
Defence Budget. From the 
days of the ‘Jeep Scandal’ 
till today, this Ministry, along 
with certain others, has come 
in for a good deal of castiga- 
tion at the hands of Audit and 
the Public Accounts Commi- 
ttee for its careless and loose 
handling of the huge amounts 
placed at its disposal for 
defence of the country. But 
absolute power has made the 
persons responsible for such 
corrupt squandering of the 
poor tax-payers’ money abso- 
lutely callous and non-chalant 
to the findings of Audit year 
after year. Similar has been 
the attitude of some other 
Ministries in the Centre, as 
well as of certain State Go- 
vernments, the West Bengal 
Government’s case involving 
70 crores in ten years being 
the latest shining example, 


It is said that “there was a 
reference to a loss which had 
been given out as Rs. 50 
crores. The figure in question 
was over Rs. 56 lakhs and not 
crores.” It is perhaps ex- 
_ ected that the tax-payer will 
_ ©© very much re-assure 
only ‘over Rs. 50 enk te 

_involved in one item. 

ly Rs 50 lakhs, and in oi 
» the money coming from 
one People. But 
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items are 
how many such i 

there has not been told. The 
total must have been counted 


in crores and crores. 


It is strange that instead of 
feeling embarrassed for this 
unbroken tale of misuse of 
public money of a poor 
country year after year and 
showing a determination to 
stop itin no time, the Defence 
Minister came out with an 
unbecoming statement against 
the Auditor-General which he 
had to amend later. Stranger 
still is the power-corrupted 
vision of some of the satellites 
who wanted to pillory the 
Auditor-General for an alleg- 
ed technical irregularity in the 
procedure of. presenting his 
Report as if it were a greater 
offence to expose corruption in 
slightly irregular procedure 
than actually indulging in it. 
To undermine the prestige 
and authority of the Auditor- 
General in open Parliament 
does not offend their sense of 
decency in any way, so long 
as they can keep all the 
Party-skeletons hidden under 
a white-washed cup-board, 
and it was only the good sense 
of the Finance Minister and 
the Speaker that saved the 
House from the indignity of 
pulling down this other inde- 
pendent pillar of democracy, 
second only to the Judiciary. 


— 


AFRICA ON-THE MOVE 


GINCE the police shooting 
at Sharpeville on the 
21st March, things are moving 
rather rapidly in Africa and 
on matters African elsewhere, 
e unfortunate attempt ‘on 

e life of Dr, Verwoerd is a 
dastardly crime which, apart 
from the revulsion of feeling 
it has Caused in all decent 
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people, might prove disast 
for the cause itself, ha 
been perpetrated by d 
African. But the fact that ș 
white man, a middle-ageq 
farmer of British origin 
should have felt so outraged 
at the brutality of the treat- 
ment meted out to the black 
men as to make an attempt on 
the life of the chief actor jn 
this inhuman drama at the 
risk of his own—that fact it- 
self is a measure of the 
cruelty to the native Africans 
by the usurping Boers. For 
three millions of white sett- 
lers to try to keep ten millions 
of the sons of the soil under 
their heels in the year 1960 
is sheer madness; and the 
latest move to create separate 
Broadcasting services for 
whites and Africans shows the 
length to which racial insanity 
has driven the Boers. A 
United Party M.P. of South 
Africa has called it “Apartheid 
gone bad”; a more accurate 
description would be—“Boers 
gone mad.” 


TOus 
d it 


It appears that the con- 
demnation of the entire civi- 
lized world made no impression 
on the party in power in South 
Africa. If anything it has 
driven them to desperation. 
This also is, in a sense, 4 
natural reaction. For in the 
situation in which the whites 
find themselves in South 
Africa today, the only alter- 
native to a last ditch and 
blind use of the fire-powe? 
still in the hands of the while 
is complete surrender of al 
the privileges built for mem 
selves over the decades. Th 
golden mean of a compromi 
in an effort to salvage Bees 
of these privileges from. $ 
complete ship-wreck has ben 
shut out by the very co? y 
of the whites towards oet 
blacks—and the white B 
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finds himself at bay, with 
se poats burnt for a go- 
a k. Even the British Prime 
minister has been compelled 
to pose the question in res- 
pect of South Africa : “Ts it 
autumn or spring, is it sunset 
or dawn?” There can be only 


one answer: “It is autumn, 


it is sunset, for the South 
African whites.” 
The year 1960 has been 


acclaimed as the year of 
Africa in the sense that many 
national units of that ‘dark’ 
continent are coming of age 
during this year and winning 
their freedom in a greater or 
lesser measure. This year 
definitely puts Africa firmly 
on the road to liberty and 
seli-determination, and the 
future relation between the 
black man and the white will 
be determined to a large ex- 
tent by the means adopted by 
the ruling whites in affecting 
that liberation. If it comes 
through the Gandhian way— 
by mutual understanding and 
adjustment—it will prove a 
landmark in human progress. 
But if it has to come through 
bloodshed, cruelty and torture 
as in South Africa, the future 
of mankind divided into two 
hostile groups as sworn 
fnemies to each other— 
Coloured and white—will be 
dark indeed. 

Dr, Banda, President of 
Nyasaland’s Malawi Congress 
Party, Said in New York on 
gel 13 that the only means 

Winning freedom for the 
eat will be through Re- 
In Aa Revolution, revo- 
tig y the black popula- 

n, 

Bec no hope for a 
Solution.” Fortunate- 

D has made it clear that 
lution e a non-violent revo- 
> 9Y a well organised 

a iof passive resis- 
I do not necessarily 
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A Tale Of Two Miss-es 


IT IS AN OLD STORY— 
the purchase of some Jeeps 
for the Indian army through 
a British firm that. suddenly 
sprouted, almost over-night, 
with a capital of £2 or £3 
and received orders through 
the Indian High Commission 
worth Rs. 70 or 80 lakhs. 
Some old reconditioned cars 
were supplied as brand new, 
but they were found ‘not road 
worthy. The revelations of 
Audit, the exposure by the 
Public Accounts Committee, 
the uproar in Parliament, the 
Prime Minister’s intervention 
making light of the whole 
affair and the quiet restora- 
tion of Shri Krishna Menon 
who had to lie low for a time 
as he was the High Commi- 
ssioner for India when the 
deal was done. 

It now appears that it led 
to litigation in England and 
Shri Krishna Menon was due 
to appear before the High 
Court in London on the 2nd 


mean that it will be a revolu- 
tion with machine-guns— 
there are other ways, you 
know.... If the people of 
Africa refused to work for the 
white man, the whole way of 
his life would collapse...... 
when people become really 
determined, they will face 
anything, just anything.” 

We can only hope that this 
determination to stick to non- 
violence will endure, even 
under the most brutal provo- 
cation, and Africa will reach 
her destiny in no time. 
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of May asa witness, 
Government of India» as 
Plaintut claimed £254,498 
(Rs. 34 lakhs) wnile the hrm 
but in a counter-claim for 
£270,058 (Rs. 36 lakhs) and 
a second claim for £20,000. 
After the initial loss of lakhs 
and lakhs of rupees paid in 
advance to an upstart firm 
without capital which supp- 
lied some Jeeps ‘not up to the 
mark’ and failed to supply 
the others, and incurring a 
huge expenditure in institut- 
ing the case, the Government 
of India had now decided to 
Settle it out of court on the 
basis of all the claims of both 
the parties being written off 
against each other. A good 
bargain ! 

The reasons adduced by the 
Prime Minister were, first, 
“the realisation that there was 
no chance of getting any 
damages from the party con- 
cerned even if the case was 
won. Secondly, it would have 
meant spending a huge 
amount in contesting the case 
without any hope of a finan- 
cial. return.” ‘The reasons 
should have been known to 
the Government of India even 
before they had ventured into 
a court of law in England 
against a bogus firm with £2 
capital: Why did they, then, 
spend any money at all to 
start a case against a party 
known to be bogus? - Was it 
to save anybody’s face? 

The real reason seems to 
lie elsewhere. The P.M. re- 
vealed to Parliament that 
“the Government ‘of India _ 
was advised that the 


25 


The 


H 


‘Defence Minister’s evidence 


was essential and ine 


Government was not in favour 
or one Of its ivlinisters appear- 
ing as a witness in a torelgn 
court,” So that’s that + 
Cross-examinations are dan- 
gerous things and might drag 
out all the ugly things con- 
cerning VIP's kept hidden 
irom the public all these 
years. Kather than that, let 
India Jose Rs. 30 or 40 lakhs, 
it does not matter. After all, 
it is a ‘compromise,’ and the 
tew lakhs missed does not 
count. India is rich enough 
for that. MWY, 
* 


A. news item from New 
Delhi informs the country 
that 42 medical scholarships 


out of 135 offered by the Go- 


yernments of France, Yugo- 
slavia, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Sweden, Czechoslova- 
kia, West Germany and may 
organsations of different lands 
could not be availed of during 
‘1958-59. The main reasons 
for non-utilisation of these 
offers were short notice at 
which the selection had to be 
made, the late receipts of the 
applications and’ the non- 
availability of suitable candi- 
dates. _ 

_ Of the three reasons ad- 
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duced the first, i.e., ‘short 
notice’ is easily understand- 
able. The offers came mostly 
from other lands where time 
moves faster than in India. 


So 
oy unex- 


On account 
pected and unforeseen 


difficulties with regard to 
printing, our previous 
two issues, Nos. 13 & 14, 
could not be published on 
their scheduled dates, 16th 
and 23rd April, 1960, res- 
pectively. These two 
issues are, therefore, com- 
bined with the present 
issue (No. 15) and pub- 
lished on 30th April, 
1960. We apologize to 
our readers for the incon- 
venience caused to them. 
—Publisher, VIGIL. 
as 
Naturally, when the various 
agencies of the foreign Gov- 
ernments and Institutions in- 
formed the Government of 
India, they thought they did 
it quite in good time. But 
what they did not know was 
the Indian proverb that ‘a 
moment’ of Brahman is the 
same space of time as ‘sixty 
years’ of a human being. 
Similarly, what can be accom- 
plished by a foreign Govern- 
ment in one month will re- 
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quire at least a year for 
Governments in india to he 
And thus it came to be oe 
what the other Govern 
or institutions consiaere 
adequare notice was jy ee 
very snort notice to the on 
vernment of India. 5? 

Dimlariy, many applica. 
tions were received late, lt 
was bound to be so Wh, 
aoes not know. that such 
notices are issued as Cyclo- 
styled circular letters and 
iney nave to travel through 
the white tapes of the ditter- 
ent governmental and other 
authorities from Delhi to the 
tar ends of India? Naturally 
such circulars very often 
reach the prospective candi- 
dates long after the last date 
tor submitting applications 
are over and the candidates 
either do not apply at all or, 
if they do, they are barred for 
being too late! 

As for ‘non-availability of 
suitable candidates’ the first 
thing to understand is the 
meaning of ‘suitability’, The 
most important ingredient of 
this virtue in India today is 
the ‘backing’ a candidate can 
expect to receive. And be- 
cause most of the meritorious 
candidates have nu backing 
at the centre of selections 0r 
no pull with the people who 
select, their cases go by de- 
fault and the fellowships 
lapse. Otherwise, Caleutta 
alone could supply 42 medical 
candidates, more than suit- 
able, for each one of these 


ents 


vacancies. But this. ni 
weigh the scale heavily i 
favour of one particu 


variety of candidates; and Ses 
impartial Government oe 
be so partial to a region ae, 
though the money comes fro 


e 
foreign funds. They mea 
to it that there 1s a caste 


regional or commun si 
distribution, and if that 15 
possible, no distributio? 
all. It does not matter the 
lose 42 experts fo 
country. India 15 
enough to miss them. 
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SOUTH AFRICA WILL 
never be the same again. 
Everyone is saying that, ex- 
cept Dr. Verwoerd. The 
Union Premier dismisses what 
has happened as a periodical 
phenomenon inherent in Afri- 
can conditions and does not 
contemplate any modification 
of apartheid. For the sake of 
the Europeans in South 
Africa no less than for the 
Africans, one can only hope 
that Dr. Verwoerd will learn 
sense from the ronsequences 
of his policy. 


Its not only South Africa 
which has been affected. The 
Continent of Africa can never 
be the same again. Indeed. 
the world cannot be quite the 
same. 


South Africa cannot be the 
Same again- because the Afri- 
can people have realised their 
Power and the Europeans 
havé become conscious of it. 
The Continent cannot be tha 
Same again because there is 
not a village where men and 
women have not been stirred 
to a fuller self-reliance. The 
World will be different, be- 
Cause millions of people of 
E7 land now know the 
ae of the South African 
toa That photograph of 
ae cad men and women in 

Pty space at Sharpville 


Pierced th : 
e conscience of 
Mankind, 


cae British and French 
ee in» the Security 

aaa did not vote against 
ae ae They should hang 

ean 7 fads in shame. How 
ing of oo Said that the shoot- 
nal „0 Persons is an inter- 
matter outside the juris- 


ea 
<i Tae ee 
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diction of the United Nations 
when the dead were claim- 
ing rights embodied in the 
Charter? How can it be said 
that peace has not been en- 
dangered when the repercus- 
sions of what has occurred 
will spread far over Africa, 
prejudicing race relations 
particularly in neighbouring 
territories of crisis, the Rhode- 
sias and Angola? 


DR. BANDA’S RELEASE 


The release of Dr. Hastings 
Banda will do something to 
save the situation in Nyasa- 
land. It is a scandal that he 
should have been kept in gaol 
for thirteen months without 
trial. Mr. Macleod, the 
British Colonial Secretary, is 
to be congratulated on over- 
coming the objections of Si 
Roy Welensky, the Federal 
Prime Minister, and Sir 
Robert Armitage, the Nyasa- 
land Governor, but we can- 
not forgive the Government 
of which he is a member for 
their crime in keeping Dr. 
Banda in prison after thelr 
own Devlin Commission had 
absolved him from violence. 

Dr. Banda’s release will not 
be enough, The remaining 180 
detainees should be released. 
The State of Emergency should 
be lifted. The African. people 
should be given a majority in 
the Nyasaland Legislature and 
Government at an early date 
so that they may be rightly. 
represented in the review ot 
the Federal constitution in 


the autumn. 


OUR OWN COLOUR BAR 


We must not feel self- 
righteous about race discri- 
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South Africa Will Never - 
Be The Same Again 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P, 


Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom. 


mination in South Africa. 
Those who oppose it every- 
where have the right to con- 
demn, but we should remem- 
ber that race prejudice still 


“poisons much of the world. 


It exists in Britain. It is 
entrenched in the laws of 
British territories which 


neighbour South Africa. 


We have three British Pro- 
tectorates in South Africa. 1 
have urged for years that the 
best way to influence the 
Union is to make these Pro- 
tectorates models of racial 
equality and African advance. 
A beginning has been made 
in Basutoland, where a Legis- 
lature has been elected (still 
indirectly) by Africans and 
Europeans voting together. 


But racial segregation is 
still practised in the Protec- 
torates. I was shocked by an- 
swers given in Parliament 
last week to questions which 
I put about education, The 
Minister stated that there are 
separate schools for Euro- 
peans, Coloured (mixed race) 
and Africans in Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland. In Basutoland 
there are separate schools for 


European and African 
children. 
Not only separate schools, 


but better education and 
equipment as one mounts the 
rungs of the racial ladder. 
These are the annual costs of 
education per child on the 
different races : 


Basutoland: European, 
£34. African, £4. 14s. . 


Swaziland: European, 
£57. 10s. Coloured. £15. 10s. 
African, £5. 4s. a ais 

Bechuanaland: European, 
£77. Coloured, £12. 5s. 
African, £6. 3s. 


This news will particularly 
surprise Americans who are 
ending school segregation 
even in the racial climate of 


llection, Haridwar ; 
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declared a Republic 


Paes cognised that nothing can now ango 
kon the Southern Seu d aes o ine Africans’ advance! disobedience will begin ql 
oe a ites if Sie do ae eee to the British admi. 

x, shall be hypocri May I express a minority  mistration. - 


he i bout a : 
| not apply our distress a opinion on the principle of 
Eh pinion c : 
apartheid aom RAT nA 2 Ministers in colonial admini- 
Ai gaan T in our cal ‘strations? The argument 1s 
discrimination that the experience of. office 


We must raise our Voice 
support of the right of i 
Cypriot people to decide hoe 


ÈS territories. prepares Africans and others much of their land should l 
KENYA’S AFRICAN for responsibility when majo- left in British hands, e 
rity rule and independence 


come. I am very doubtful AND BRITISH GUIANA 


whether this: advantage over- 
comes the disadvantages of 
identification with the colonial 
administration. The African 


The Government has adopt- 

ed a face-saving device to, 

4 overcome the unwillingness 
į. of Kenya’s elected Africans to 


f 


The second crisis is in 
British Guiana where seven 
years ago the Legislature Was 


f 
i MINISTERS i 
g 
| 
f 


4 become Ministers. ie a ae Ministers will have to vote dissolved because the Chief 
Hy leaders refused to Hee S RA with the Government. A bad Minister, Dr. Jagan, and his 
; responsibility under i impression of disunity will be ‘colleagues were alleged to ba 
E Lennox-Boyd Coes aes caused when Tom Mboya a» pursuing policies to smash the 


which will disappear in 1961 
with the election of an Afri- 
can majority to the Legisla- 
ture. They asked for four 
Ministers as will be allowed 
next year. The Government 
has conceded three Ministers 
and an assistant Minister. but 


limited Constitution. Since 
then a very restricted Legis- 
lature has ‘been restored and 
Dr. Jagan, as the Jeader oj 
the largest Party, has been a 
Minister. Recently, a consti- 
tutional conference has been 


leader of the Opposition de~ 
nounces Government policies 
which the African Ministers 
will be required to support. 


CYPRUS AGAIN 


the “assistant” will be given Africa POM dee ae ae rein to consider 
the statue of attending Coun- Gratis ahoula Laval Re Meer cn 
cil meetings. How trivi i 3 : 

E oft) Gail is independence two months ago. The British Government 


face-saving is when it is re- 


Yy Ya Ly, 
Cy, 


Speedy Relief 
from HEADACHE 
CASPIN 


Safe Analgesic 


Tt has been postponed whilst 
the British and Cypriots have 
quarrelled about the extent 
of the British ‘bases which 


has proposed independence in 
1963 or before 1962 if British 
Guiana becomes part of an 
independent Caribbean Fede- 


were unhappily conceded in ration including Jamaica, 
the Zurich Agreement which Trinidad and the West 
brought hostilities to an end. Indies. Meanwhile, British 


The British want 120 square 
miles. The Greek Cypriots say 
80 Square miles should be the 
limit. The Turkish Cypriots 
Propose 100 square miles as a 
compromise. 


No one can contemplate a 
renewal of conflict in Cyprus, 
but surely if self-determina- 
tion means anything it de- 
mands the right of a People to 


British representatives make 
concessions Cyprus will be 
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ne 


Guiana would obtain internal 
self-government in 1961, sub- 
ject to satisfactory arrange- 
ments about the control of the 
police and the position of the 
colonial servants. 


As in Malta, where a major 
factor in the dismissal of the 
Parliament two years ago Was 
this issue, the control of police 
is the immediate cause of D™ 
Jagan’s rejection of the platt 


if the dynamite explodes 
British Guiana. 


Saturday, April 30, 


1960 


ffeine, prea and Aspiri say whether there shall be He is threatening “direct a0 
Pirin foreign Military bases on their tion” in protest. l 
territory and, if accepted, : 
ee a extent of such bases The Caribbean area is py 
all þe, i dynamite. Dr, Castro has 4 v 
i aan brought explosion s S 
see bishop Makarios has Cuba The British Cou 
_ ovened that unless the ment will have itself to plam ę 
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IT WAS EASY to foresee, 
when the 10-nation disarma- 
ment committee started work 
in Geneva in March, when the 
first real difficulties would 
arise. It would be when, 
after a general debate, the 
committee tried to get down 
to brass tacks. 

Its terms of reference are 
not to pass resolutions about 
“general and complete dis- 
armament”, or any variant of 


the phrase. They are to 
“explore, through mutual 
consultations, avenues of 
possible progress towards 


agreements and recommenda- 
tions on limitation and reduc- 
tion of all -types of armaments 
and armed forces under effec- 
tive international control’. 


So, at some moment, if 
there was to be any order in 
the work, some particular 
avenue must be selected to be 
explored first. Not, of course. 
to the exclusion or neglect of 
other avenues, but simply so 
that a start could be made. 
On March 28 the five Western 
delegates, therefore, suggest- 
êd that they begin with the 


composition, duties, and 

Paes of the international 
armament organisation 

Which ary 


eet in one form or other, 
Would clearly be needed to 
Upervise and “verify” the 


Drocesg of “limi 9 
$ Umitati 25 
duction”. on and re 


Moe might have thought it 
a Se bad „Way of starting— 
ia ow without prejudice” 
nies xploring of other ave- 
ments the five Communist 
iecteq States at once ob- 
(Uss his, said Mr. Zorin 
cart ine -), was putting the 

ore the horse. It was 
tion to discuss con- 
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Disarmament Conference And 
East-West Conflict Of Views 


By W. N. EWER 


trol instead of discussing dis- 
armament. i 


URGENT TOPIC 


The Western five tried 
again. Mr. Eaton (U.S.A.), 
speaking for all, proposed be- 
ginning again with a question 
on which it should not be 
difficult to come to agreement, 
and which is at the same time 
an urgent one. 

This was agreement on a 
proposal designed to ensure 
the use of outer space for 
peaceful] purposes only. 

This is not a new idea. It 
had already been proposed 
three years ago, when the 
terrible dangers which could 
result from rockets and mis- 
siles were foreseen. At the 
opening session of the Geneva 
committee, Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore, chief U.K. delegate, had 
stressed its importance and 
urgency. To bar the way to 
the development of even mora 
appalling weapons is an . ac- 
cepted common aim. That is 
the main reason for trying to 
get agreed prohibition of fur- 
ther nuclear tests. If only, 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore recalled, 
there had been’ a ban on fur- 
ther developments after tha 
war, mankind would have 
been spared the terror of the 
hydrogen bomb. Here was 
another turning-point—per- 
haps the point of no return. 

Mr. Herter (U.S.A.) point- 
ed out that the technical 
problem of control and ins- 
pection would, in this case, be 

sy- j 
S Ori. two Powers — the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.—had 
sites and apparatus for 
launching objects into outer 
space; and very few of these. 

A small number of “inspec- 
tors” would suffice: They 
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need only function when 
notice had been given of the 
coming launching of an ob- 
ject. They would simply 
have to assure themselves of 
its innocent character. The 
“control” involved would, in 
fact, be minimal. It could not 
conceivably be used as cover 
for “espionage”. 


RUSSIA’S NEGATIVE 
REPLY 


I can see no reason why, 
for example, a sub-committee . 
should not have been set up to 
go into the matter while tha 
main committee passed on ta 
explore other avenues. Some 
such procedure will have to 
be adopted if there is to be 
any progress at all. But the 
Soviet reply was not merely 
negative. It was alarmingly 
polemical. Mr. Zorin accused 
the Western Powers—and the 
U.S.A., in particular—of 
seeking to obtain “unilateral 
military advantages from the 
disarmament negotiations”. 

Mr. Zorin not only rejected 
the practical approach sug- 
gested by the Western’ dele- 
gates. He followed this by 
insistence that the “Khrush- 
chev plan”, and it alone, must 
be adopted as a basis for the 
committee’s negotiations. Mar- 
shal Malinovsky, Soviet 
Minister of Defence, had al- 
ready hinted at this before 
the committee had assembled. 
But one had hoped it need not 
be taken too seriously. Yet 
this now appears to he the 
definite Soviet position. It is 
one which, as M. Mock 
(France) pointed out, the 
West cannot possibly accept. 


DANGEROUS PHRASE 


There are suggestions being 
put around that this view is 
unreasonable; that the Rus- 
sians are only asking that it 
be taken as a “basis for dis- 
cussion”. But we learnt, 15 
years ago at the Yalta confer- 
ence, the dangers of that 
phrase. In Western usage, it 


can commit nobody in advance 
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The Ghetto Uprising 


By Professor BERNARD MARK, 


to anything but willingness to 
discuss a proposal. But, as 
we discovered then, in Russian 
usage it implies a proposal is 
accepted in its main lines, 
Í and that nothing remains but. 
| discussion of the details. 
! To have agreed io Mr. 
' Zorin’s demand would -have 
i meant endorsing the Khrush~ 
Í chey plan more or less as it 
i stands—or so, as at Yalta, 
| the Soviet Union would claim. 
| That is, for many reasons, 
| impossible. Apart from the 
‘the fact that many salient 
features of the plan are un- 
l! acceptable, it would be con- 

trary to the United Nations 
i resolution and to the terms of 
: reference of the committee. 
| So here is the situation. 

The West is asking that the 

committee shall, as instruct- 

ed, “explore avenues of possi- 


ble progress”. The Soviet 
Union and its associates aru 
asking that it “explore” 


nothing unless and until it 
has accepted the main lines of 
the Khrushchev plan. 


| Darkens, Grows l 


end Softens the 


¢ 


Director of the Jewish Institute of History, Warsaw 


EVERY YEAR ON APRIL 
19th Poland pays homage to 
the memory of the insur- 
gents of Warsaw’s Ghetto. 
On this day in 1943 began the 
Ghetto Uprising, subsequent- 
ly to be crushed by the Nazis 
in a sea of blood and fire. 
The heroic struggle of the in- 
surgents has gone down in 
history as one of the most 
unusual and tragic battles 
ever known to mankind. This 
was not a struggle for some 
kind of immediate gain be- 
cause none among them 
deluded himself that his life 
could be saved in the specific 
conditions of Nazi occupa- 
tion. The brief history of the 
Warsaw Ghetto is one of 
tragic, inhuman suffering. In 
the course of three years 
(1940-1942) the  Hitlerite 
occupant exterminated over 
400,000 Jews who were con- 
fined behind the walls of the 
Ghetto. The murderers 
achieved their aim through 
mass executions, famine, epi- 
demics and forced evacuation 
to concentration camps. About 
70,000 Jews remained in the 
Ghetto by April 1943, the 
majority of whom worked in 
various factories and work- 
shops under inhuman condi- 
tions and under constant SS 
guard. 3 


In these places of slave 
labour where the smallest 
transgression was punishable 
by death, the underground 
resistance movement sprang 
up. It was born already in 
1942 on the initiative of the 
old working class leader J ozef 
Lewartowski uniting all the 
anti-fascist social forces 
through the left-wing Zionist 
SR -the Hashomer, the 
oale Zion and others up to 
and including the Bund 
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Youth. This was th 
. e č 
the Jewish Fighting Oran 


ary 1943 began Sporadi 
armed action against 8s 
troops and police 


w 
attempted to liquidate D 


Ghetto once and for al 
Thanks to the defensive action 
GE Wake: Ghetto resistance 
movement in January and 
March 1943 the so-called 
“Jewish district” of Warsaw 
became — using Himmlers 
words—a hotbed of ferment 
and revolt. In the spring of 
1943 the situation was such 
that no uniformed soldier had 
the courage to go into the 
Ghetto. At every corner 
avenging hands awaited him. 
The remaining residents of 
the Warsaw Ghetto were 
ready for anything. They 
understood, as the Jewish 
Fighting Organization’s slo- 
gan put it, that “it is better 
to perish in honour than go 
defenceless to a sure death” 
In the face of such a situ- 
ation the central security 
police in Berlin decided to 
destroy the Warsaw Ghetto— 
the nest of revolt and resis- 
tance. Himmlér’s orders read: 
“Evacuate by force all Tê 
o con- 
centration camps 
the Ghetto with the ground 
The commander of SS am 
police in Warsaw, Gen. Jur- 
gen Stroop, began to can 
out the assignment entrust 
to him. The SS, armed Wl” 
automatic equipment, PE 
bering over 3,000 entered 
Ghetto at day-break on 
the 19th under the pro 
of tanks, light field ar 
and airplanes. They 
to the tune of lively 
because on the next day re 
20th) they intended to & nt i 
Fuchrer a birthday pres? 
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x of a destroyed 

C . fo istrict. But soon 
Jew!S yous cries turned into 
their I wails of the wound- 
desp a the moans of the dying. 
ed fencers divisions were 
paved from three sides by 
stia s of heroic Jews who 
mo with the aid of bottled 
ornk grenades filled with 
ine, home-made hand 
g nades and ‘pistols. German 
ae d in flames, Scores 


anks stoo ‘ 
! he invaders were writh- 


t 
r in throes of death on the 
streets. Surprised and shock- 


ed by this infamous defeat 
the Nazi commander wrote in 
his report to Himmler: “The 
Jews have driven us from the 
Ghetto. We have suffered 
wounded and dead. We can- 
not get into the Ghetto.” 
For a week the uneven 
battle raged in the Ghetto 


streets. Driven out of one 
position the insurgents ap- ` 
peared in another. They 


fought in the streets on stair- 
cases, on balconies, they clung 


to cornices, clambered over 
the roofs and from _ there 
Shot at the invaders. They 


defended every scrap of land, 
every house. The young girls 
showed exceptional heroism. 
On a tall building, on Mura- 
howska Street fluttered three 
flags of the uprising: Polish— 
ted and white, the red flag, 
and the Jewish—white and 
blue. The Hitlerites waged 
: Savage two-day battle be- 
tore they succeeded in remov- 
mg the bullet-ridden flags 
of the uprising. The daily 
Papers of the Polish resis- 
ance movement wrote: “The 


Blitzkrie i : 
al 
Ghetto” > so failed in =the 


 Unab] 


z e to suppress the up- aff 


rising ; 
Sing in open fighting the 


azis decided to use another 


mati od. They began syste- 
maliy to set fire to one 

e after another. one 

burn after another. ‘The 


: a Ghetto disappeared 
a © face of the earth. 
pues of Jews unwilling 


~~ into the hands of the 
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THE RESERVE BANK of 
India’s recent survey of sav- 
ing, constituting as it does its 
first venture in this field, is 
highlighted with significant 
data from which certain de- 
ductions may be made about 
the position saving occupies 
in the economy, its  vicissi- 
tudes, and sector-wise distri- 


enemy, died in the flames. 
But amidst the still burning 
skeletons of the houses the 
fight went on. When the 
flames had done their work 
and the Ghetto became only 
ruin and cinders the insur- 
gents retreated under-ground 
to bunkers which were pre- 
pared beforehand. 

Partisan attacks from the 
bunkers continued for a few 
weeks. On May 8th the bun- 
ker on Mila St. used as head- 
quarters of the Jewish Fight- 
ing Organization was defeat- 
ed. The leaders of the Orga- 
nization lost their lives here. 
After desperate fighting, the 
leaders of the uprising and 
commander Mordecai Aniele- 
wicz committed suicide. From 
that time on co-ordination 
was lacking in the resistance 
movement which still conti- 
nued, One of the last fights 
took place on the roofs and 

„lasted for twenty-four hours. 
‘The uprising which began on 
April 19th died down onlv in 
the middle of July, 1943. 
Small groups of insurgents 
still -remained amidst the 
ruins until the year’s end 
when the last of them died in 
the battle waged -against odds 
on the huge cemetery that 
had been the Jewish district 
of Warsaw. : 


bution. The period of analy- 
sis comprises 8 years frorn 
1950-51 to 1957-58 and the 
annual saving (at 1948-49 
prices) during this period has 
been averaged at Rs. .673 
crores. Out of this, saving in 
the household sector with a 
total of Rs. 562 crores holds 
the major position; the next 
two places of annual average 
in saving are taken by the 
Government (Rs. 74 crores) 
and the corporate sectors (Rs. 
40 crores) respectively. The 
household, the Government 
and the corporate sectors have s 
the following percentage P 
shares respectively in the © 
8-year annual average: 83, | 
11 and 6. In the. household 
sector, the urban households 
contribute about 55% of 
the total saving of the 
economy and the rest ie. 
28% comes from the rural 
households. In the total 
household saving, physical 
assets predominate with about 
66% share; next come the 
provident funds (about 10%). 
currency holdings (8%), net 
claims on the Govern- 
ment (about 6%), gold j 
(about 4%), corporate shares 
and securities (3%), insurance 
policies (about 3%) and net 
1 on 


ratio in : 
under review com 
per cent while thi 


jn the five years 
he exception be- 
3 he year 1953-54. In the 
a a an last year, the share 
declined to 7 per cent from 
the previous year’s 8.6 Per 
f a decline in the percent- 
i age of saving to income as 
j well as in its absolute volume 
| during 1957-58 has naturally 
H invoked certain explanation 
from the Reserve Bank ana- 
lysts. They have spotted this 
decline mainly in two sectors: 
the corporate and the urban 
household. Apart from point- 
ing out to the gestation period 
of investment ventures in the 
Second Plan, they have under- 
i scored the fact that the 1957- 
i 58 decline in saving was large- 
ly due to the continuous rise 
| in food prices and to the Go- 
l vernment tax policy especial- 
ly with regard to excise duties. 
Moreover, fall in agricultural 
production during the same 
year weakened further the 
chronically low saving poten- 
tial of the millions of rural 
households. Thus the rural 
households joined with the 
urban ones and the corporate 
sector to push the saving 
curve down the slope of 
1957-58. The decline in these 
sectors was so severe that 
even the substantial rise in 
the Governmental saving 
failed to restore the balance. 
a This at once gives rise to 
certain grave reflections on 
_ the policy followed by. the 
_ Government of India with re- 
gard to the raising of resources 
for the developing economy. 
They still are apparently blind 
e fact that the failure 
ear after year of the small- 
avings collections fo reach 
e yearly average fixed for 
Second Plan (Rs. 100 
res) are symptomatic of 
idly declining capacity 
ple to. save, 


E discernible 
following it, t 


v prey rere 
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year fresh excise duties are 
added to the already existing 
constellation. In our high 
consumption economy, this 
cannot butaffect adversely the 
saving potential of the people 
which usually runs at a low 
ebb. Over and above this, 
the policy of deficit financing 
unleashes a plethora of print- 
ed money which, in so far as 
they fall into unscrupulous 
hands, are utilised to give 
fillip to the inflationary ten- 
dency and this has very rude- 
ly cut into the meagre in- 
comes of the people. We ap- 
prehend that the very idea of 
household saving ruling the 
roost in the total saving of the 
economy would soon be in- 
cluded by the financial pun- 
dits at New Delhi in their 
tools of fiscal reasoning so as 
to smoothen the process of 
mopping up saving through 
fresh imposition of 
taxes. In the Reserve Bank 
survey, the household saving 
is shown in a statistical lump. 
But if a proper class analysis 
is made, it will be evident 
that the capacity and rate of 
saving taper off to incredible 
thinness as we go down the 
economic strata of the people. 
Even though numerically the 
rural households predominate, 
the wide rur-urban difference 
in household saving also be- 
speaks of the abject poverty 
of the rural units in compari- 
son with those situated in the 
cities. Amongst the urban 
families, there is also much 
variation in saving potential 


between the upper, middle 
and working classes and at 
the lower end of the class 


line dis-saving is a common 
occurrence. In India. conspi- 
cuous consumption amongst 
the higher classes and higher 
propensity to hold savings in 
Dhysical assets and in gold— 
both between them hold 70% 
of the total household saving 
—do more or Jess lure saving 
away from its proper goal 
which 41s mainly the industrial 
investment. Apart from the 


indirect . 


low income level of p 
this is another reason a, 
saving-income ratio in YA 
is so low. Instead of a 
up resources that are fite 
away by the upper aA 
through misdirected Sses 

cons 
tion and pervert holdin 
assets, the authorities 
forging policies that will 
the effect of further 4 
these processes.. They its 
a big show of adopting the 
Kaldorian system of direct 
taxes and prostituted it “so 
thoroughly that, in the shape 
given to these taxes, they 
would hardly be able to give 
even a scratch on the heaven- 
ly assets of the rich classes, 
Yet when the savings of the 
community show unexpected 
vicissitudes and do not reach 
up to the Plan target, they 
bewail and blame it on the 
people and in the same breath 
add fresh ammunition to their 
fiscal gun which has one and 
invariable bull’s eye: the 
meagre income of the com- 
mon household. They shai 
not try for any direct and 
forthright method to build up 
saving lest it should lead 
them to the grassroots of 
policy and thus ultimately 
rouse the ire of the vested 
interests. The common people 
are dumb and have no such 
claws as the vested interests 
have. They cannot bite nor 
can they scratch. Why not 
aim at them? For the rest 
of the wherewithals t° 
finance the Plans, well, there 
is nothing to bother about for 
the friends overseas have al- 
ready come in with generous 
help. albeit with strings 
attached. 


News That May Coun! 
Asian Rice Review 


Prospects for the pan 
harvest in Asia one 
good, says the Jatest Rice A 
view issued in London PY je 
Commonwealth Econ? ipal 
Committee. Of the prin’ 


have 
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ucers, only Ceylon and 
, show a decline. 
outhern hemisphere, 
Chops in South Ame- 
re likely to be. better 
ar ago. In Australia, 
eutturn is smaller, 
crops in the 


curre 


ew procu : 
fem Territory and Western 


ralia. 
ce in 1959 (excluding 
China’s shipments to the 
Soviet Union, which appear 
to have been substantial 
during January-September) 
was some 500,000 tons lower 
than in 1958, says the com- 
mittee’s report. Burma’s 
share of total shipments rose. 
In the Commonwealth, a dec- 
line in consignments from 
Singapore and Hong Kong 
outweighed a recovery in 
those from British Guiana 
and Australia. 
Burma’s prices for broken 
grades in 1960 are lower than 
a year ago, in line with re- 
ductions already announced 
for other quantities c.i.f. 
prices of Thai rice in March 
registered a decline, while 
' Cambodian prices had fallen 
a little by mid-February. 
Production in Ceylon is 
estimated at 735,000 tons of 
paddy, slightly less than in 
1958-59. The crop in For- 
‘Mosa was reduced slightly as 
a result of losses in the 
August floods. 
o estimates are given for 
ndia and’ Pakistan. 
oe ssh Guiana, the 
i a 0 outturn is expected 
i ach a record 185,000 tons 
mee ccdy, following a spring 

P of 15,000 tons. 


While no official figures for 
bene of tice from Pakistan 
See beyond the first 
ort of 1959, says the re- 
ing ¢ the returns of import- 
wag Ountries show that trade 
in Maintained in subsequent 
of igh Following shipments 
durin tons to East Africa 

&J anuary-March, a fur- 
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Tibet In Sino-Indian_ 
Relations 


By KALYAN KUMAR GHOSH,_ 
Jadavpur University, 


SINO-INDIAN relations 
have a long historical tradi- 
tion. India and China were 
the two of the oldest civi- 
ilsed countries in the world 
and the: relations between 


them date back to about 
two thousand years. For 
centuries Buddhism conti- 


nued to be the golden links 
of connection between them. 
These millennia of history 


had witnessed the peaceful 
exchange of ideas, religion 
and culture. Both of the 
countries had particular 


background and cultural in- 
heritance no doubt but they 
had been good neighbours 
and never waged war against 
each other. 

After the Sung dynasty 
China’s culture lapsed into a 
state of senility. The decline 
of Buddhism in India, on the 
other hand, weakened the 
bond between the two coun- 
tries. The contacts were 
broken off when they passed 
under foreign control. No 
direct relationship was pos- 
sible when both the coun- 
tries became co-sufferers at 


the hands of Western im- 
perialism. But during the 
British period a new con- 


sciousness of solidarity grew 
up among the Asian peoples 
because of their common 
struggle against Western 
colonialism. With the re- 
surgence of nationalism in 
India there were increasing 
number of attempts to revive 
the old friendship. India be- 
came free in 1947, and with- 
in two. years, in 1949, the 
Chinese Communist party 
rose in power putting an end 
to the KMT-regime. 

The emergence of a strong 
Asian nation in China and 
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_to eye with India. 


the bold steps it took to- 
wards economic rehabilitation 
were looked upon with sym- 
pathy by the people of India. 
India looked upon the down- 
fall of the KMT as the defeat 
of a corrupt and unpopular 
oligarchy. She was eager to 
resume her relations with 
the Red China. Along with 
this line of approach India 


extended recognition to the 
new regime in China in 
1949. The Government of 


India was active to secure a 
seat for the Communist China 
in the U.N. 

\ 

In spite of the sympathetic 
interest of India to - China, 
the latter could not see eye 
Firstly, 
China’s approach to the inter- 
nal problems and the nature 
of the measures taken to im- 
plement her revolutionary 
aims were quite different from 
those of India. Secondly, 
China did not believe in the 
policy of non-involvement 
with any power bloc, as it 
was followed by India. 
Thirdly, the continued con- 
nection of India with the 
Commonwealth and her de- 
pendence on the financial 
loans of the Western coun- 
tries made the leaders of 
Red China to mistake India 
as a client of the Western 
imperialist countries. She 
required still to be libe- 
rated ' ‘Moreover the inva- 


1. When India had already gained 
her independence, Mr. Mao Tse- 
tung wrote: “I firmly believe 
that....India will certainly not 
remain long under the yoke of 


imperialism.... Like China, a 
free India will one day 
emerge...” k 


(The Economist, Bombay, 
January, 1950). 


va 


s pean. by the then 
= Of India to Lhasa, which re- 
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f Tibet by China also 


sion 0. l 
brought new sources of mis- 
understanding into exis- 
tence. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIBET 


Tibet is situated on the 
periphery of China and had 
a longstanding relationship 
with China, “born of belief 
in a common faith.” India 
also had closer cultural, com- 
mercial and religious con- 
tacts with Tibet. Are these 
the only reasons for Chinese 
and India’s interests 1n 
Tibet? The answer should 
be in the negative. From 
geographical point of view 
Tibet is favourably situated 
and may aptly be described 
as “a colossal natural fortress 
standing in the heart of 
Asia”. From the point of 
view of China, the  latter’s 
domination over Tibet would 


establish her in a highly 
strategical area where~ 
from she could domi- 


nate segments of the South 
Hast Asia. On the other 
hand, Tibet is strategically 
important from the point of 
view of India’s security. 
What Korea was tó Japan 
before Russo-Japanese war 
(1905), Tibet had been to 
India. India and Tibet have 
common frontier of about 
1800 miles which by no 
means provides for any re- 
sistance against the advance 
of a foreign power through 
Tibet. That is why India, as 
Soon as she became unified 
had been unwilling to see 
any powerful state to en- 
trench in Tibet. (The latter 
Js not by herself a threat to 
India’s security.) That was 
the driving factor behind the 
Younghusband expedition 


Government 


€d in the complete con- 

ares the external policy of 
e tih India by the 

: the Lh: 

nee asa conven- 


At the beginning of the 
present century, the advance 
of the Tzarist Empire in Asia 
was in full progress. .Dorjeff, 
4 Russian Buddhist, brought 
heavy pressure to bear on 
the Dalai Lama and for a 
time, it seemed that the latter 
was inclined to choose Russia 
as protector. The Young- 
husband expedition was the 
indirect result of these deve- 
lopments. These considera- 
tions of India’s security led 
to the recognition of Tibet as 
a buffer between British 
India and the Tzarist Asiatic 
Empire by the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907—as Af- 
ghanistan had been after 
several Anglo-Afghan wars. 

In 1950 China invaded 
Tibet. This event was pre- 
ceeded by an excellently or- 
ganised propaganda campaign 
in China against the inde- 
pendent rule of Tibet. The 
Tibetans were described as 
suffering under the yoke of 
Takta Rimpochi, the regent 
of Tibet, The People’s Libe- 
ration Army was ordered to 
liberate Tibet and defend the 
frontier of China in Tibet. 
The Chinese Government 
claimed Tibet as an integral 
part of China. Here a ques- 
tion naturally arises: What 
«was the nature of Sino- 
Tibetan relations on the eve 
of the Chinese invasion of 


Tibet? 

Prior to 1717 the Sino- 
Tibetan | relations were 
characterised by reciprocity 


and mutual recognition of 
each other's sovereignty. The 
Tibetans, being invaded by 
the Tartars in 1717, invoked 
military assistance from the 
central Government at Pek- 
ing and the Chinese soldiers 
entered Tibet in 1720, The 
Position of China was 
strengthened in Tibet due to 
the military weakness of the 
peace-loving Tibetans. Two 
representatives of the Chinese 
Government were stationed 
at Lhasa and the increasing 
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interference from the 
bans, as the Chinese 
sentatives were called, þ 
the country more and 


repre. 
TOUght 


within the frame votes Po 
the Chinese commonwealth 


Thus since 1720 the ; 
established a politieal so 
lordship over Tibet anq this 
continued till the end of the 
nineteenth century. In 1894 
China suffered a disastrous 
defeat to the Japanese which 
brought about a perioq of 
chronic weakness of China, 
The weakness of China was 
a signal of opportunity for 
the Tibetans; the thirteenth 
Dalai Lama immediately ex- 
pelled the Ambans and seiz- 
ed the reins of power. As to 
the nature of overlordship 
that China had over Tibet 
till the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, George 
Bogle? who stayed in Tibet 
at that time wrote: “the 
internal government of the 
country is committed entirely 
to natives...... no tribute is 
exacted and the people of 
Tibet except in Lhasa, hard- 
ly feel. the weight of a 
foreign yoke”. 

On the eve of the expedi- 
tion led by Sir Francis 
Younghusband Chinese autho- 
rity had completely withered 
away. The influence of the 
Russians and the: Chinese had 
been liquidated during the 
last ten years. So the British 
had to come to an agreement 
with the Tibetans, thus 
ushering in the famous Lhasa 
convention of 1904" r 
the British could get direc 
control over the extern 


(China, 


e 
2. Mr. D. K. Sen, Quarterly 


and India." —India 
1951, pp. 116. Vol. 

it from Markham's 
of Mission of George ey 
Tibet and of the Jour sag! 
Thomas Manning tO 


London 1879. 

3. Lhasa Convention was COP inest 
by China in the Anglo- C at 
Convention of 1906 eae pnd 
Peking. Vide “Tibet, pell. AP 
Present” —Sir Charles 
pendix VIII. 
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: Tibet by the 

oe Be sition, why then 

Lhasa ecognised the suzerainty 

is echina over Tibet in the 
of of jo-Russian Agreement of 
th, Ang The primary objec- 
se eo the British foreign 
a a ea in the first decade of 
i | a present century had been 
a | the creation of an ai Can 
us man coalition in those parts 
ch Ee of the world where Britain 
of had interests and where the 
a growing German ambitions 
ae seemed to constitute a threat 
for to the British interests. The 
ith recognition of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet by England 


can be explained in terms of 
to British concern to create a 
second front against the re- 
vival of Russian pressure on 


he Tibet. In the event of any 
ge expansion of Russia in Tibet, 
het Russia would be involved in 
he the hostilities not only with 
he Britain but also with China. 
aly Tibet was set up as an auto- 
is nomous country between the 
of Russian Asiatic Empire on 
d- the one hand and India on 
a the other, for the safety of 
the latter. 

di- At the time of Anglo- 
cis Russian convention the re- 
10- cognition of Chinese suze- 
red tainty over Tibet was not a 
the cause of anxiety of Britain. 
jad China was too weak to assert 
the her claim over Tibet. “Re- 
jsh Cognition of Chinese suze- 
ant ranty over Tibet meant no 
jus More than the recognition of 
38a an empty symbol.” With the 
If | Outbreak of the Chinese civil 
ect | War and the fall of the Man- 
nal | eue the Chinese attempt 

| in ae control over Tibet 
a Sines 0 proved shortlived. 
ae cee 1912 Tibet had been 
ted independent country. She 
se Reece her own internal 
of ane and directed her 
38! ign relations. In 1913 


the q cluded a treaty with 
The Yernment of Mongolia. 
| eging amble of the treaty 
ce 3 ay with these words: 
ibet ae _ Mongolia and 
aving freed them- 
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selves from China have þe- 
come independent states. ... 
In Article I of the treaty, 
the Dalai Lama recognised 
the independence of Mongolia 
and in Article II, the Sove- 
reign of Mongolian people 
“approves and acknowledges 
the formation of an indepen- 
dent state and proclamation 
of the Dalai Lama‘ as the 
sovereign of Tibet”—(“Tibet 
past and present?” — Sir 
Charles Bell; Appendix XIII, 
p-p. 304). 

Tibet sent her plenipoten- 
tiary to the tripartite dis- 
cussions in 1913-14 and was 
never a party to the military 
conflicts in which China en- 
tered as a belligerent. She 
strictly maintained her neu- 
tral status during the World 


War II and did not allow 
other than non-military 
goods to pass across her 


territories’. During the Second 
World War she opened her 
foreign affairs Bureau and 
took a neutral attitude in the 
Chinese civil war. But it is 
true that China had always 
claimed sovereign rights over 
Tibet, but, in fact, from 1912 
to 1950, there was little evi- 
dence that she had even the 
nominal suzerain rights over 
Tibet. elt 
STATUS OF TIBET 

After the invasion of Tibet 
by China in 1950 there was 
storm of criticism against the 
Chinese action in Tibet. The 
dispute over status of Tibet 
seemed to be inconclusive in 
international law, and the 
critics and commentators 
were not unanimous about 
the extent of rights which 
China could lawfully exer- 
cise over Tibet. There were 


— 


. At the time of the Young- 

$ husband expedition the Dalai 
Lama fled from his country. He 
returned in 1912, declared the 
independence Of Tibet and 
assumed the positlon of an 
independent ruler. 

5. See India Quarterly, 1951. 

“China, Tibet and India’— 


1 D. K. Sen. 
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two opponent groups of cri- 
tics each headed by two 
celebrities in the field namely 
Mr. Tieh Tseng Li and C. H. 
A. Alexander. Most of these 
critics have laboured to es- ` 
tablish one definite conclu- 
sion-and have totally ignored 
the validity of the arguments 
of the opponents. So, the 
pictures presented by them 
seem to be clearly one- 
sided. ; 
For the convenience of our 
discussion let us point out 
the basic arguments and 
assumptions of Tieh Tseng 
Li and others, who made en- 
deavour to justify the in- 
vasion of Tibet by China as 
an exercise of latter’s legal 
right. The kernel of their 
arguments is contained in 
their claim for sovereignty 
of China over Tibet. This is 
the most significant point in 
the whole chain of their 
arguments. Since the im- 
prescriptibility of sovereignty 
is an agreed principle of 
international law, these cri- 


tics claim sovereign rights 
for China over Tibet. They 
argue that the Government 


of China never waived their 

rights óver Tibet and China’s 

legal capacity should in no 

way be affected by a situation 

“dictated by physical com- 

pulsion”. As a natural coro- 

lary to this assumption it 3 
follows that neither the a 
Lhasa convention (1904) nor 
the Simla convention (1914) 
had any binding effect in 
international law. They had 
“no more binding effect than 
if the Archbishop of Canter: 
bury and the Chairman — 
London county council w€ 
to sign a new treaty 
France”, Another assum; ete 
of this group of critic KE 
vassal states are portions of > 
suzerain’s territory, and had 
no capacity to regulate their 
own external relations. 
` These arguments are 
above criticism. 
tics support China’s 
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i i ly to 
reignty over Tibet on 

l p the benefits of the 

5 impres- 


agreed principle of 


criptibility of sovereignty. If 
l they can succeed to prove 
“that China enjoyed sove- 


reignty over Tibet then her 
sovereign rights could not 
and so did not lapse out of 
disuse, and the Chinese 
Communist Government, after 
it had come to power in 
1949, had the right to ‘libe- 
rate’ Tibet. But it seems that 
mere claim is not a conclu- 
sive factor sufficient to 
create permanent right. 
Paper claim has little signi- 
ficance if it is not backed by 
de facto control. Today de 
facto position has been 
gaining increased significance 
in international law. Though 
the Peking Government had 
claimed sovereignty over 
i Tibet, in fact it had only a 
nominal suzerain right over 
E Tibet and that too could not 
ates be exercised during the 
7 years following the last de- 
} 3 cade of the 19th century. 
j Since the days of the Sino- 
j Japanese war, China became 
decadent and disintegrating, 
and the Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet was evaporating 
and it reached its vanishing 
= point when Chinese civil war 
= broke out. 
x As suzerainty is something 
different from sovereignty, 
however narrow the differ- 
ence between them might 
be, the doctrine of impres- 
iiti of sovereignty 
cannot be applied to suzer- 
__ aințy. 
meet anim contention of 
ak les has been chal- 


lenged by the Opponent 
group. It is held that no 
al or comprehensive 


1 be laid down on the 
atus of the vassal 
to be 


ing to them would better fall 
within the domain of muni- 
law of the suzerain 
states. But as suzerainty is 
considered to be a definite 
concept in international law 
with definite significance in 
international relations, the 
presumption against the 
possession by vassal state of 
any given international capa- 
city is equally unsound. For 
example, they cite the ex- 
ample of Bulgaria which, al- 
though it was a vassal state 
of Ottoman Porte, took part 
jn international conferences 
and was a signatory to some 
international conventions 
which were not signed by her 
suzerain. That vassal states 
are portions of suzerain terri- 
tory is denied by the fact 
that a state of war between 
the suzerain and the vassal 


cipal 


may arise according to the 
accepted meaning in inter- 
national law. The belli- 


gerent status of the suzerain 
does not necessarily create a 
belligerent status for the 
vassal. Thus, from the 
weight of the arguments put 
forward above, the Chinese 
attitude, policy and action in 
Tibet will be condemned by 
every discerning mind. 


INDIA’S SECURITY 


Whatever might be the 
status of Tibet in inter- 
national Jaw, this cannot 


change the grim reality that 
the absorption of Tibet by 
China had greatly endangered 
the security of India. Be- 
neath the surface the Gov- 
ernment of India feel a sense 
of insecurity. The consider- 
ations for security were the 
corner-stone of British policy 
towards India’s north-eastern 
border. Today these con- 
Siderations still persist, ` the 


-Russian menace is not there, 
but there is another power- 
ful. country with different 


Social and political 

e patterns, 
and with diferent sense of 
values. Now India has a 


common frontier with 
in Tibet of over 18 $ 

running from the aa 
eastern tip of Kashmir to the 
north-eastern frontier £ 
Assam. The surrender z 
Tibet to China has been 

painful retreat from British 
policy and a self-destructive 
folly of India’s foreign Policy 
Powerful nations would not 
have acted in the Similay 
manner. Occasions are not 
rare when the powerful 
nations have assumed the 
brunt of wars to protect 
their natural frontiers. Most 
recently China did the same 
thing during the Korean war 


China 


when she considered that 
the advance of the UN. 
forces in North Korea 


threatened the security of 
her Manchurian border. It 
is often said that we could 
not act like the powerful 
nations because of our mili- 
tary weakness vis-a-vis 
China. In 1950 the Govern- 
ment of India were busy to 
fraternise the aggressor 
rather than to extend aid to 
Lhasa. At the beginning the 
Government of India agreed 
to extend diplomatic assis- 
tance to Tibet, but later on 
the representative of India 
in the U.N.O. stood in the 
way of General Assembly's 
steering committee in its 
efforts to clinch the issue 
A 17-point treaty was im- 
posed .by China on the help- 
less Tibetans on 23rd May, 
1951, by which Tibet lost 
her independent status fol 
all practical purposes. 
Parallel policies 
adopted and followed b ro 
Government of India m a 
years following the invasa 
of Tibet. India has bem 
taking increasing interes! 
settling the chaotic econ? 
and political conditions 
her northern l 
Economic and politic 
lity is believed to 
effective antidote to 
nist penetration. In 5$ 


y the 
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y 


Sat 


foreign 


on 
ependence l 
GER internal 


- her own 


India for this 
in those countries 

d especially in- Nepal. 
nE that the Himalayas 
Ey no means an impreg- 


able parrier for India, the 
n 


mment of India con- 
Poed a series of defensive 
acts with these countries. 
by which they got control 
over the external relations 
of these countries. By con- 
treaties of almost 


eluding : 
the some pattern with Bhutan 


(in 1948) with Sikkim (in 
1950) and Nepal (1950) 
India sought to bring them 
within her own sphere of 
influence. 


Parallel to this policy aim- 
ing at concentrating its ener~ 
gies in strengthening her 
inner defence line south of 
the McMahon Line, the Gov- 
ernment of India laboured 
hard to develop good-neigh- 
bourliness with China on the 
belief that a friendly China 
would be more favourable 
for her security than a hos- 
tile one. She has been a 
good friend of China in her 
International relations since 
she had swallowed the 
Sugar-coated pill in the 
Tibetan affairs and signed the 
Sino-Indian Trade and In- 
€rcourse Agreement on 
Tibet, The postal, telegraph 
and telephone installations of 
ae in Tibet were handed 
a to the Government of 
cata without any compen- 

lon "as a gesture of 
800d 711 c 

will”. She recognised 
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the Communist regime in 
China, opposed the UN’s 
branding of China as aggre- 
ssor in Korean war and 
made the Chinese to appear 
as more sinned against than 


sinning.” She supported the 
claim of Red China over 
Formosa and the off-shore 


islands. In the Geneva Con- 
ference (1954) Mr. Menon 
made an all-out. effort to 


prevent the deterioration of 
China’s relations with non- 
Communist powers. In the 
Bandung Conference (1955) 
the Prime Minister of India 
used his personal influence 
to subdue the Himalayan 
barrier of misunderstanding 
between China and non- 
Communist countries of 
Asia. Mr. Nehru’s firm con- 
viction that “China was sin- 
cerely devoted to a policy 
of Peace” influenced other 
nations. The Five Principles, 
which formed the basis of 
Sino-Indian understanding, 
were widely acclaimed by 
the Afro-Asian countries and 
formed a basis of their policy 
to China. But the efforts of 
the Government of India to 
be friendly with China were 
rebuffed by the latter. With- 
in afew years after the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet, 
which for the first time 
brought India and China face 
to face, the traditional north- 
eastern border of India was 
violated by the Chinese 
forces. The Chinese forces 
intruded into Indian terri- 
tories, collected taxes from 
the frontier people and 
sometimes interposed a bar- 
rier against the movement 
of the Indian soldiers in their 
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homeland’, More recently 
“a detachment of Chinese 
troops crossed into the Sub- 
ansiri Frontier Division of 
the N.E.F.A. and fired on the 
Indian picket post of Longju 
on August 25, 1959 and on 
the following day outflanked 
and overwhelmed it”. More- 
over, the Chinese claimed the 
territorial rights over the 
Bara Hoti pass and challeng- 
ed the validity of the 

McMohan Line. In addition 

to the North-Eastern fron- 

tier region, China lay claim 

on Ladakh region in Kash- 

mir, where the Chinese had 

already built a road between 

Tibet and -Sinkiang. 


These simultaneous on- 
slaughts on Indian territories 
rouse suspicion about the 
real motives of China. Are 
these the isolated phase of 


. Communist expansionism or 


part of the empire-recovery 
programme of the Chinese in 
the South East Asia? 


In a recent article Prof. 
Werner Levi, the author of 
Modern China’s Foreign 
Policy, has presented an ex- 
cellent view of the evolution 
of Chinese foreign policy. 
The development of the 
Chinese foreign policy has 
been through three main 


6. White Paper, published by the 
Ministry of External Affairs, 
Government of India. See Notes 
given by the Government of 
India to the Chinese Counsellor 
in India on 27th August, 1954; 
28tH June 1955, 18th August 
1955, and 5th November 1955. 


7. The Statesman, August 29, 1959, 
By 1h 
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their motherland, 
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Securing the bare 
f the state; pacab 
x of the status an 
P among nations; and 
the restoration of the empire 
to its former size and glory: 
“phe Manchu Dynasty > 
continues the same writer, 
“eompleted the first stage - 
“the Nationalists, under the 
Kuomintang guidance Bevel 
completed the second”; 
“the Communists are work- 
ing on the third”. The opi- 
nion of the writer 1s not 
absolutely unwarrantable. 
The emergence of Communist 
China as a dominant Asian 
Power is increasingly evident © 
and recently she has threaten~ 
ed the peace and security of 
South East Asia. The region 
of South East Asia is vul- 
nerable to ‘China for some 
obvious reasons. For a long 
time the countries of the 
region had been regarded by® 
China as her vassals. The 
possibility that a powerful 
China may revive its ancient 
claim over the region at a 
favourable juncture of inter- 
national situation cannot be 
eliminated outright. The 
Governments of the region 
are weak, and the people are 
backward. The economic, 
political and geographical 
conditions of the region are 
the proper soil for aggression, 
infiltration and subversion. 
China, on the other hand, is 
using many devices to win 
the people of the region to 
her ideology. She has been 
encouraging educational and 
cultural exchange programme, 
infiltration into labour unions 
and recurrent radio offensive 
against her opponents, Eco- 
nomic and technical assis- 
tance agreements with Burma 
Combodia and Indonesia 
facilitate economic penetra- 


stages : 
survival 0 


tion. Besides, the existence 


1 this ‘Tegion of a large, 


mically powerful and 


u similable Chinese com- 


aU les, oriented towards 
is a con- 


Afro-Asian Convention 


The following resolutions 
were adopted by the Afro- 
Asian Convention on Tibet 
and against Colonialism M 
Asia and Africa held in New 
Delhi on April 9-11 last: 


THE AFRO-ASIAN Con- 
vention salutes the valiant 
Tibetans who, against over- 
whelming odds, resisted and 
are still resisting bravely. the 
brutal efforts of the Commu- 
nist Chinese Government to 
obliterate their national 
identity and ‘to suppress 
them politically. 

The Convention notes that 
the Sino-Tibetan Agreement 
of May 23, 1951 which was 
signed by the Tibetans under 
threat of military occupation, 
promised the Tibetans “the 
right of exercising national 


regional sovereignty under 
the unified leadership of the 
Central People’s Govern- 


ment”, undertook not to alter 
the existing political system 
in Tibet, guaranteed freedom 
of religious belief and pro- 
tection of monasteries, pro- 
mised to maintain the estab- 
lished status and powers of 
the Dalai Lama, and declar- 
ed that in matters relating to 
various reforms in Tibet, 
there would be no compul- 
sion by the central authori- 
ties. Not only were these 
pledges and promises cyni- 
cally violated by the Com- 
munist Chinese, but the 
Central People’s Government 
systematically set about des- 
troying the foundations of 
Tibet’s social and religious 
structure, its economic and 
political life, and, by bring- 
= SS eee 
stant threat to the security 


of the region. What h 

: 3 ap- 
pened in Vietnam may Ae 
S A A nee minorities 
a e the role of the 
of the Trojan Horse. e 
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ing in millions of : 
settlers into Tibet, aes 
tral People’s Government ca 
plans to alter the 
character and composit 
the Tibetan people. 
Believing that all efforts to 


now 
ethnic 
10n of 


subjugate human spirit and 
destroy freedom should be 
resolutely and ceaselessly 


resisted, and believing in the 
right of people to govern 
themselves, this Convention 
supports and demands the 
right of the Tibetans for 
self-determination which the 
Tibetans could freely exer- 
cise only after the with. 
drawal of the occupation 
forces and only after exclud- 
ing the Chinese settled in 
Tibet after 1950, by the 
choice of complete indepen- 
dence or any other political 
form the Tibetan people de- 
sire. The Convention urges 
all freedom-loving nations of 
the world to help the Tibetan 
cause by. peaceful ways and 
work resolutely for its reali- 
sation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


This Convention expresses 
its deep sense of horror a 
the recent events in South 
Africa where the doctrine 
of white supremacy has le 
to the brutal massacre of the 
Africans. 

This Convention 
cally condemns the 
Apartheid so reminiscent ° 
the Nazi doctrine of Bie 
superiority which dep ; 
5|6th of the population srs 
South Africa of 3 ae 
guaranteed by the char ie 
the United Nations an of 
Universal Declaration? ces 
Human Rights and 7°" the 
majority ° 
population to 2 pos 
abject slavery. ders 

This Convention corned 
that the policy of 
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by. the South Afri- 
Government constitutes 
can e danger and threat 
pe eace and hence it 
contention of the 
‘nment that Apar- 
an internal issue. 
e oppression on the 
mo ei race and colour 
gro never be accepted as an 
sternal affair of any country. 
This Convention warns the 
Government of the Union of 
South Africa. that the Asian 
and. African peoples will not 
submit to racial arrogance 
and extends its solidarity to 
the :people of that country 
who are. valiantly fighting 
the battle of freedom and 
equality. 
This. Convention appeals. to 
the United Nations and 
urges upon each of its mem- 
ber-states to. take effective 
steps. to end this ...barbarous 
practice:of Apartheid and, if 
need be, to. apply necessary 
sanctions: for that: purpose. 
ALGERIA 
This . Convention salutes 
the: fighters for freedom in 
Algeria, whose dedication. to 
her cause has added a glori- 
ous chapter to the- colonial 
people’s . struggle for- self- 
determination. It condemns 
the. ruthless- war of oppres- 
son: that is: being waged. ‘in 
that country and deplores 
that even the slight possibi- 
lity of a settlement which 
h ad emerged, has been wan- 
only destroyed. It, there- 
fore, appeals to the- United 
e ions and- urges upon ` its 
A States to make 
ay ‘ettort to the end that 
e people of Algeria shall 
A oeielr birthright of self- 
ha cee and that peace 
country. to that war-torn 
STHER RESOLUTIONS 


> The- Afro-Asi 2 
vention. on To-Asian Con 


sued 


Tibet and against 


fotialism in» Asia ` and 
Years rejoices that in recent 
lion the struggles of mil- 


Sof colonial peoples for 
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freedom have been crowned 
with success. This Conven- 
tion extends its solidarity to 
those who are still struggling 
to assert their birthright of 
self-determination and inde- 
pendence. It appeals parti- 
cularly to those Western 
Powers that have already 
recognised. the march of 
events of our times and have 
won goodwill and often 
friendship of the dependent 
peoples who have had their 


freedom restored, not to 
cling. on to their colonial 
possessions. Such a persis- 
tence is bound to destroy 


that goodwill. 

2. This Convention up- 
holds self-determination as 
an inalienable right of all 
peoples and pledges support 
to its early realisation. Like- 
wise it condemns racial dis- 
crimination and affirms its 
determination to assert com- 
plete racial equality, the 
violation of which constitutes 
a grave challenge to the con- 
science of man. 

3. This Convention ap- 
peals to the peoples of Asia 
and Africa to unite to rid 
the ‘two great continents of 
the twin evils of colonialism 
and“ racialism and enable 
their peoples to progress in 
freedom and equality. 

4. This Convention calls 
upon the imperial powers 
concerned to recognise the 
right to self-determination 
and independence of the 
territories in Africa where 
colonialism is still having its 
stranglehold and to release 
all the political prisoners as 
Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya and 
to negotiate forthwith the 
accredited leaders of these 


territories. It further de- 
mands the abrogation of all 
_ discriminatory ' laws, the 


establishment of a common 
electoral roll based on adult 
suffrage with provision for 
one man one vote, with any 
safeguards to minorities if 
necessary. It is also shocked’ 
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to note that Portugal in its 
colonies in Africa terrorises 
the people, hounds them into 
forced labour camps and 
throttles all political rights. 
It extends its sympathy to 
those people as well as all 
those in Africa, 


e who are 
fighting against imperialist 
domination. 

5. This Convention con- 


sidering that the future of 
the trusteeship Territory of 
South-West Africa has been 
debated at the United Nations 
for the last 13 years, and 
that the Herero, Name, and 
other African inhabitants, 
who have been petitioning 
to the United Nations during 
that time, still complain of 
the loss, of their lands and 
their humiliating subjection 
to the Apartheid system, de- 
mands the powers concerned 
to take immediate steps to 
grant the self-determination 
and independence of these 
indigenous people. 

6. The Convention views 
with concern the persistence 


_ of the vestiges of Imperialism 


in Asia. Recognising that 
West Irian is historically part 
of the Indonesian territory 
and ,Goa an integral part of 
India, it demands that these 
pockets be restored to their 
respective territories. 

7. This Convention views 
with grave concern the de- 
nial of right of self-deter- 
mination to the people of 
Eastern Turkistan by the 
Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment and to the people of 
the Soviet Muslim Republics 
by the U.SS.R..and urges 
that the problem be further 
pursued, studied and investi- 
gated by the permanent 
Bureau to be established’ by 
the Convention. ; ity 

‘8. The Convention views 
with deep concern the. conti- 
nued tragic plight of the 
Palestine Arab Refugees and 
urges that a just and’ speedy 
solution for the Palestine 
question be found in’ confor- 


es 
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Yugoslavia—And The Crisis In 
International Relations 


ES BEBLER, 

is Convention urges By AL co a ll 
tee an j and African Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Yugoslavia. 
that the Asian an o l 
( ries i nterests 0 : | 
eee DE should THE TRANSFORMATION had been happening in indiyj. 3 
Afro- eels disputes inter of the world which we are dual countries where, ae ; 
a A iiy and amicably, witnessing and in which we the victory of the Proet 
s: 


the United 


3 Reso- 
jations’, Charter, the he 
ane of the United Nations 
as reaffirmed at the Bandung 


‘Conference of 1955. 


mity with 


EES Get ariat -e 

i bet- o, that is, the socialist through socialist revolution | z 

' and p ane à eih in- aaant: of Yugoslavia, are an there have been achieved t | i 
ween ea hmir be settled in active factor, is, by its charac- democratic historical tasks jit 
cluding Kas eth ter. both socialist and demo- which the bourgeoisie had not UI 

the SME a into while cratic. It is socialist in the been able to solve. | r 
poe fis faith in freedom sense that it is achieving in International relations at e 
N Rights without world dimensions a passage the beginning of this century, | tie 
Sa ocation or reservations from capitalism to. socialism when the world order which in 

of aa kind, resolves to work in the most diverse forms and the bourgeoisie had  createq | an 

for the freedom of all depen- by the most diverse means. It had ripened to the full extent, A pe 

dent peoples and to be vigi- is democratic in the sense were such that the Freedom We 

lant for the preservation of that in it are being realised of the Peoples—the slogan me 

‘the rights and liberties of the those democratic historical written on the banners of the th 
millions of Asian and Afri- tasks which were not solved bourgeois revolutions of the Say 
cans that have been achieved in the past. : 18th century—applied only to ge 

after heavy sacrifices and There is being repeated to- a handful of developed E m 
‘heroic determination. day in world dimensions what rons Mir pre: ae | be 

; 2 o the majority 9 e res , 
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that order. which was started 
with the outbreak of the First 
World War and with the Octo- |. no 
ber Revolution, was at the A) 
same’ time the’. beginning of 
the’era of socialism and of the 
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Japan being the only import- 
ant market to take less.’ “A 
feature of the year’s trade 
was the resumption of ex- 


ther 6,000 tons was received 
there during April-October; 
small quantities of rice from 
Pakistan were also imported 


a 
e. 
ea 
Sal 


by Malaya during the same 
period. f KESI] 

Exports of rice from Burma 
in 1959 totalled about 
1,665,000 tons, considerably 
higher than in 1958 but 
‘somewhat ‘lower than in 1957. 
The principal ` outlet in 
1959 was Indonesia, which 


ports to the Soviet: Union: 
| Exports of rice from Thai- 
land in January :1960 were 
considerably higher ‘than in 
the same! month `of 1959. 
There was a small recovery 
in exports of rice from South 
Viet-Nam-in November 1959 
from the low October figure. 


era of realisation of the right 
of all peoples to  self-deter- 
mination and to independence, 
as one of the’ essential 
‘shortcomings of democratic 
tasks. as ee) 

“The consequences of such a 
course of history of such à 
‘erisscrossing of the ‘socialist 


took appreciably more than Total shipments. in: January- and the: democratic in the Ne 
in the preceding two years. November ‘were, however, present-day transformation of tio 
India, formerly Burma’s considerably larger than in he world. are also that the der 
largest market, received a the same months of 1958, direction of a formal gainine its 
sharply reduced quantity— while there were some of independence — recogni” an 
Rnd ee compared with changes in the relative import- by international law—by a an 
384, ons. Shipments fo ance of the principal outlets. peoples; and that at the sam der 
ier Commonwealth destina- Malaya remained the largest time these relations are po tor 
ons were, however, rather market; but took appreciably deeply changed by pe” dey 
ger, bly to Pakistan, more. than in |1958, while essence as well, in the & aa ter 
Hong Kong. Hong Kong, previously an un- mic respect, And this ae a 
oe „mportant outlet, became’ the ready, in fact, a socialis rela- 3 


jeseona largest customer: ex- ment in international a l 
E pee to Ceylon, too, became tions. igar featur? | 


consign- 
Significant., gisas : The characteristic 


lestinations, 


ont, f 
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with the present-day move- 
ment of history. In defend- 
ing in a resolute way and 
from everyone our Own inde- 
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lity of Yugoslavia and in 
championing the right of 
every people to do the same, 
and: also in considering it the 


k : = 5 i 
e oresentatve elec P dence and championing™n duty of others to help in that i 
of vote ie ease is. similar people ta eos of every respect, we are acting in the y 
tions. pourgeois internatio- pendence me such inde- direction of realisation of the ite 
i mal ie Tange is the recognition basic democratic princi le fne mic equality of all peoples. iE 
h of equal rights y all Aes verning relations eee wuss ee JE 
aognition of their right to. peoples—the princi = £ f ; n | 
: redetermination, recogni- ality. In E a on a an ee ane OCCUR LEST Lee i} 
e tion of their “sovereign equa- economic equality, for liqui- The ae eee, E it 
Rs lity” (as Cheer Charter a i ae of all the vestiges of this past yearn Rare: | f. 
0 ited ations says). In the one time rae : , i 
i | ia case is there any men- “promie negu Continued on Page 232 2 
at | tion of the tenor of the rela- “\WLSLLSLLLALLLLSLSLSLSL LS, SELSSLLLLSLSSLSSL SS LLY Th 
y, tions: between the subjects: 3 Pee 5 arava ET ; FA i 
h | jn the first case the states, ; i | S 
d | and. in the second case the z | | 
t A? peoples. And, in the: same i ye 
m | way asthe socialist move- | i 
n ments have further. developed T 
e ine notion of the right of the | 
€ individual up to his right to i 
0 genuine „equality — which Epa 
d means up to his right not to 
d be economically. exploited—so 3 
if also in. the field of internatio- 
Í nal relations it is, in essence, y 
d socialist when the people are 4) 
t recognised the right to- eco- ` S 
P 3 nomic equality, when they are | p 
e recognised the right hot“ to [i 
Í be, as'a people, exploited by | 
e other peoples. ima 
t In both cases is socialism Sa Ee 
4 only a further, logical deve- ae j | 
, lopment: “of! democratism. mt at ii 
! Socialis is- democratism. of Pema | 
a the time'in which we live. TAN i 
a pus Yugoslav Revolution— ; i 
i na e ra of which iwe a = fi 
j celebrating t >d ; 
2 remembering h A The gas that cooks your food and ; | 
N does you more’service in many other f i 
f ‘vember 29, when founda- ee fede Í 
e tions, were laid) o E e ways-in homes and factories is not | | 
4 democratic ERA E by the only product of coal to come out of. i ii 
1 Its character both ETEN the gas plant. Modern technology and j 
e | 4nd socialist, Tt has realised efficient operating methods yield a 
o | and is realisin Gomme host of vital by-products like coaltar, ‘ | i 
3 democratie and ne this liquor ammonia, disinfectants, coke, êtès = 1i AB 
r i torical te ; ae z en whith also play their own part in| = N 
l Vel asks by, its internal making life easier for yow > {| 
j temal meni and by its, ex- Rane oe Leu 
a { z = Policy, dj i e i 
= | Ep © external policy of the THE BOMBAY GAS co LID ‘ae 9 
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Election Costs 


By VICTOR ALBA, 
(Our Own Correspondent) 


WASHINGTON D.C.—One 
of the heartaches of demo- 
cracy is the expenses to run 
an election campaign. The 
development of mass com- 
munication media — Press, 
Radio, Television and Cinema 
—has increased the cost of a 
campaign. And ina large 
country like the U.S.A. the 
expenses reach an enormous 


figure. 


The Parties are not mere- 
ly called upon to defray the 
expenses of running the elec- 
tion of the: President and the 
Vice-President, but to meet 
th@necessary expenditure for 
each of their respective candi- 

j dates to the Senate or the 
3 House of Representatives. 


An idea as to the enormity 
of the cost may be obtained 
from the fact that a half an 
hour television network pro- 
gramme costs about 100,000 
dollars, 
Lincoln’s expenses to run 
all his elections would not be 
higher than a total of one 
= million dollars and. when 
_ James A, Garfield spent ‘about 
t a million (paid by the Party) 
as for his election, that was con- 

sideted an extravagance be- 
_ yond all proportions. 


fon 
COSTS OF A SENATE 
ta ELECTION 


41922, a Senator spent the 
ount of 195,000 dollars in 
election campaign. It was 


50,000 dollars for 
campaign. (A 


Senator receives in six years 
135,000 dollars as salary). of 
course, the sum spent does not 
come out of the candidates 
own pocket. However, allow- 
ing tnat the candidate is a 
millionaire and is in a posi- 
tion to spend, law does not 
permit this huge spending, nor 
is it considered politically 
sound. A candidate 1s, to show 
that the amount. is contribut- 
ed by his supporters just by 
way of showing their. enthusi- 
asm and that ‘their viewpoints 
are identical with the views 
held by the candidate. Evi- 
dently law is not often res- 
pected. There - are’ cases 
where the vanity’or the am- 
bition of a politician urges 
him to spend a huge sum of 
his own for his election. But 
such cases are few and far 
between. For the political 
career of a self-financing 
candidate is doomed if once 
the public comes to know 
about it. 


COSTS OF A PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 


: A Senate sub-committee 
investigated the financial costs 
incurred by both the parties 
for 1956 presidential election 
that gave a second term to 
Eisenhower. A total of 33 mil- 


“ lion dollars were spent—20.7 


million dollars by the Republi- 
cans, 11.9 million dollars by 
the Democrats and the rest by 
smaller factions. But the same 
sub-committee declared that 
those figures were quoted from 
published material and were 
within the bounds of law, but 
the expense actually made and 
not coming to public” know- 
ledge would be much more 


high; and according to c 
caiculation these wouig 
or pass tne 2U0U millon q 
mark. ln 1952, the tirs 
tory: year OL Hsenhowe 
election expenses were 
culated to be about 14y mi 
dollars. Tl inally, the Senat 
sub-committee came to the ® 
conclusion that the law regu 
lating the expenses to a 
made in election campaigns 
had proved inoperative, 


Ertain 
Teacn 
Ollars 
U view 
r > the 
Cal. 
non 


The Republicans, according 
to the generai counting of the 
list of gifts given in election 
time, are solidly backed by 
the big business. The Demo- 
crats receive the support of 
not-so-big enterprises, though 
sometimes they do receive 
support from some big com- 
panies who like to have their 
feet in two boats. 


According to an estimate 
by the New York Times, 90 
per cent of the money are 
contributed by less than 1 per 
cent of the people. 


Continued from Page 231 
year of existence of the 
FPRY., have enormously 
contributed to our prestige. 
The .new achievements M 
internal development, espetl 
ally in economy, and in parti- 
cular in agriculture, have 
again proved, on the oné 
hand ‘the advantage of the 
socialist social order over the 
non<socialist social’ orders 
and, on the other, that in the 
time in which we live, PIO” 
vided there is a proper polity; 
even a relatively poorly a 
insufficiently developed oe, 
try can rise from its ba ad 
wardness and take its pi 
among the more develop’ 
countries which have eco" 
mie equality. 4 

we. ae thereby great 
consolidated our place 97. 
the’ most progressive oom 
in the process of trans Asp i 
tionof the world of t0 i 


an i 
Saturday, April 30; 187 


HAVE read with great 
Í interest the article on 
“How Asia May Be A Fit 
stituent of World Federa- 


a published in VIGIL, 
Saturday, March 5, 1960. 
Though history has been 
puilding larger and larger 


aggregates of people and its 
jrend towards World State 
and human unity is unmistak- 
able, a World State seems to 
be too big a leap, and many 
like the author of the aforesaid 
article have suggested the 
building up of continental 
units which, as the ultimate 
step, can form a World Fede- 
ration. But recent history 
has not been favourable to 
the formation of continental 
units: it has succeeded to a 
large extent in America, but 
Europe today is sharply 
divided into two hostile blocs, 
and in Asia “a more perilous 
Situation has arisen, standing 
sharply across the way to any 
possibility of a continental 
unity of the peoples of this 
part of the world, in the 
emergence of Communist 
China. This creates a gigan- 
tic bloe which could easily 
englobe the whole of Nor- 
thern Asia in a combination 
etween. two enormous Com- 
fa powers, Russia and 
aR and would overshadow 
Songs threat of absorption 
ange Western Asia and Tibet 
~~ pent be. pushed to over- 
tier “a up to the whole fron- 
un India, menacing her 
ia y and that of Western 
= ak the possibility of 
ing ane an and an overrun- 
tration 4 jection by pene- 
ming sate even by overwhel- 
Wanted ilitary force to an un- 
Socia) ideology, political and 
e institutions and domi- 

© of this militant mass 


S >, 
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By ANILBARAN ROY 


or Communism whose push 
might easily prove irresisti. 
ble’ (The Ideal of Human 
Unity). This was written by 
Sri Aurobindo in 1949, and 
now we see how every word 
of it has come true. When 
soon after this the Commu. 
nists began their campaign in 
Korea, Sri Aurobindo wrote: 
“It is the first move in the 
Communist plan of campaign 
to dominate and take posses- 
sion first of these Northern 
parts and then of South East 
Asia as a preliminary to their 
manoeuvres with regard ta 
the rest of the continent—in 
passing Tibet as a gate inta 
india.”. This was written in 
June 28, 1950, when China 
had not yet made any move 
to grab Tibet. We mention 
this to give a warning to thosa 
who even now believe that 
China really wants co-exis- 
tence with her neighbours and 
Asian ‘solidarity. She . hag 
practically shown in Tibet 
what sort of co-existence she 
is aiming at with her neigh- 
bours and by Asian solidarity 
she only means the subjection 
of the Asian people “to an 


unwanted ideology, political 
and social institutions and 
dominance of this militant 


mass of Communism.” Vene- 
rable Malewana Gnanissara 
Thero of Ceylon said recently 
that the Ceylonese reaction, ta 
the “slaughter” of Tibet was 
one of “shocking indignation” 
and what happened to Tibet 
could easily happen to 
Ceylon. He suggested — the 
creation of a permanent orga- 
nisation to maintain a vigilant 
watch on future developments 
of Communist aggression ‘and 
intrusion against its neigh- 
bours in Asia. Many people 


are still duped by the Com-. 
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Word To Asia 


'A Criticism 


munist propaganda about 
Western colonialism and im- 
perialism in Asia; their real 
aim is to isolate the Asian 
people from:ithe West so that 
they can easily grab them. It 
ought to be plain to everybody 
that whatever might have 
been the attitude of the Wesi 
towards Asia in the past, 
they have no longer any im- 
perialist designs in Asia. See 
how easily Britain gave up 
her great empire in India, 
Burma, Ceylon, how Ametica 
liberated the Philippines, how 
the French gave up Pondi- 
cherry without any struggle. 
Is there any such act to the 
credit of the Communist 
powers? Russia has subju- 
gated Eastern Europe, colo- 
nised large portions of Asia, 
and has extended her fron- 
tiers up to the very borders 
of India. They are ruthlessly 
suppressing the efforts of 
these people to regain inde- 
pendence, and at the same 
time they are accusing the 
Western powers of being im- 
perialists and  colonialists. 
Their special grudge is against 
America as the latter is 
determined to defend against 


‘Communist aggression in Asia. 


From that point of view every 
sane Asiatic power which 
loves her liberty and inde- 
pendence should regard Ame- 
rica as her best friend and 
ally. Finding that they cannot 
cite any instance of aggres- 
siveness on the part of Ame- 
rica, the Communists have 
coined the phrase “Dollar 
Imperialism”, condemning all 
the generous aid that America 
is giving to underdeveloped 
countries as an imperialist 
move. But what are the 
facts? America herself built 
up her economy in the begin- 
ning with the economic aid 
from Britain, war-torn West 
Europe has stood upon its 
legs with the Marshall plan 
aid from America, Japan has 


wonderfully recovered with 


American help; in what 
have these countries ~ come 


ee 


under the imperialism of 
America? People should have 
eyes to see ror tnemselves and 
not swallow blindly all the 
propaganda stuiï the Commu- 
nists are supplying for serv- 
ing tne own purpose. We 
know by hard experience that 
not America, but the Chinese 
Communist leaders who are 
indeed mulitant and, aggres- 
sive. As predicted by Sri 
Aurobindo, tne Chinese Com- 
munisis attacked and tried to 
conquer the Republic of 
Korea in 1950, but were 
foiled by the stand taken by 
Mr. Truman and the United 
Nations. In 1953 and 1954, 
the Chinese Communists took 
an active part in the war in 
Indo-China against Vietnam. 
In the fall of 1954 they 
attacked Quemoy and Matsu 
in order to advance towards 
Formosa and gradually drive 
away the Americans from the 
Western Pacific. Foiled in 
these attempts they remained 
somewhat quiet for some 
time, then again in August, 
1958, they opened a severe 
bombardment of -Quemoy. 
They could not make a land- 
ing in that island but caused 
= Great, damage. . Over 1,000 
people were killed or- injured, 
most of whom were Civilians. 
This was a tragic affair. 1, 
shocking that in this day and 
age naked force should be 
used for such aggressive pur- 
oses. But foiled here, they 
turned. their attention to 
_ Tibet, knowing fully well that 
aiieast here the Americans 
% uld not be, able. to inter- 


ee 
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Making The Overseas Student In 
U. K. Feel At Home -= 


(Contributed) 


THERE ARE 18,588 young 
men and women from the 


United Kingdom dependent, 


territories studying in the 
British Isles, compared with 
just over 4,000 ten years ago. 
More than 7,000 Common- 
wealth students are. enrolled 
in British universities. Many 


eee 


ing voluntarily her forces from 
Tibet. and until that is done 
she should be regarded as 
the mortal enemy of the Asian 
countries, et 
All this shows that world 
federation through continental 
unities is not practicable, and 
will not be so.for a iong 
time; but the world cannot 
wait, general disarmament 
must be achieved without de- 
lay and nuclear tests must be 
stopped immediately. . and 
means mhst be found to check 
aggression from whatever 
quarter it may come, and all 
this means that the World State 
should be brought into exis- 
tence without any further 
intermediate stages or. delay, 
and this can be done simply by 
bringing a resolution in the 
General Assembly of the 
United Nations. It is in this 
direction that all who really 
want world peace should 
work with determination 
Tefusing to, be discouraged by 
any obstacle or difficulty they 
have to Overcome, for the 
sake of universal and lasting 
peace and harmony among 
the peoples of the world. 


GIL 


others are training in engi- 
neering. works, public utili- 
ties, and other industries, 


These figures illustrate the 
important contribution Britain 
is making in a new all-Com- 
monwealth effort on educa- 
tion—a contribution which 
will cost the United Kingdom 
£6,000,000 of the £ 10,000,000 
fo be spent on schemes agreed 
on at the Commonwealth 
Education Conference at Ox- 
ford last year. 


Besides helping with the 
recruitment of teachers and 
other educational experts 
who go out in hundreds every 
year to all parts of the Com- 
monwealth, the people of 
Brtain- feel a special respon- 
bility for the training in their 
homeland of these; leaders-to- 
be of newly emerged and 
emergent countries. 


eAs the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education 
has said, these students, 
“trained in their own coun- 
tries or overseas, are among 
the most precious of the 
natural resources of’ the terri- 
tories. They include the 
future’ Prime | Ministers 
bishops, doctors, civil servants, 
historians, veterinary pe 
tists, headmasters, engins 
journalists, lawyers, 28" 3 
turalists, diplomats, — eE 
and scientists of their te y 
tories. On them will late 
depend whether or not PA 
pendent States emerging *” 
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t territories will he 


dependent stable.” 
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EDUCATION IN LIFE 


proader view 
A rns the British ap- 
aA these students, 
ee seeks to treat them not 
ass as. so much academic 
DP a put as individual 
AeA each of whom: is ata 
stage of becoming a citizen 
of a wider world and parti- 
cularly of a Commonwealth 
community which is philo- 
sophically in harmony. 


jt is this 


Opportunities for education 
in life, therefore, are as. un- 
portant as their training in 
law, medicine, public adminis- 
tration, commerce, catering, 
or whatever, their chosen sub- 
ject may be. 


A ‘considerable array of 
organisations—official and un- 
official — stands mobilised: to 
smooth the student’s way and 
ensure that he will feel suffi- 
ciently at home-to get the 
maximum benefit from. his 
stay in Britain. 


In universities and colleges 
themselves, visitors are en- 
couraged to play their full 
bart in social and community 
life, and many have become 
prominent in their student 
bodies. A 26-year-old phar- 
macist from Nairobi, Kenya. 
for Instance, recently topped 
he poll for the presidency of 
1S students’ union at Sunder- 
and Technical College in 
County Durham. 


con tside the universities and 
=: eges are numerous volun- 
nee Movements actively en- 
oa im looking after the, 
Rowe, student — Rotary: 
wwe Table, V.M.C.A. and 
a ae the National Union 
Mt tudents, the 
evement: House. the 


an Q . . 
the Say Friendship’ Council, 


SOpjiae: 
“lation the Victoria. League. 
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Student | 
East * 


orkers’ ‘Educational As-~ 


the Over-Seas League, the 
Royal Commonwealth Society, 
the Dominions Fellowship 
Trust, churches of all deno- 
minations, and so on. 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


A key position in this wel- 
fare work is held by the Bri- 


tish Council. Ifs couriers 
meet the notified incoming 
student, see to his baggage 


and other worries, and book 
him into his first night’s lodg- 
ing; then, if necessary, ar- 
range further accommodation 
for him, or hand him on to 
the regional office in the area 
where he is to study. 

The British Council: has 20 
area centres throughout the 
country, five residential- hos- 
tels, and long lists of lodgings 
where landladies are willing— 
and coached — to look after 


the new comer with more than. 


merely commercial interest. 
Accommodation has.: some- 
times had to be arranged for 
a student, his, wife or whole 
family. Several :other insti- 
tutions also provide -living 
accommodation. for oversea 
students specifically. 

At the British - Council’s 
biggest centre,. in London, 


students have rest and recrea- 
radio 


tion. rooms, a library, 


@ Exceptionally strong 
@ Tested to stand 250 Ibs. 
| pressure 
@ Manufactured In complete- 

ly automatic plant under 
ehe supervision of forelgn 
experts, : 

HINDUSTHAN NATIONAL | 

GLASS MFG. CO., “LTD. 

2, Wellesley Place, Dalhousle Sq., Calcutta 
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and television rooms—in fact, 
full social amenities, They 
are told what is on in enter- 
tainments and public func- 
tions; and in addition, at the 
centre itself, there are dances, 
lectures, debates and discus- 
sion groups, and all sorts of 
social “get togethers”. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 
Organised through the 
Council and voluntary bodies | 
are hundreds of British fami- 
lies who are keen to enter- 
tain oversea students in their 
homes, and introductions are 
effected—for a meal, a week- 
end visit, or even a stay of 
several weeks, Other organi~ 
sations—small club’s women’s 
societies, and the like—come 
forward with invitations for a 
bunch of students to join them 
in. social “get togethers”. 
And, of course, oversea 
students are ambassadors of 
their own lands spreading 
better understanding among 
the ordinary folk of, the 
United Kingdom. - It is a two- 
way. traffic, all part of the 
give-and-take of cultural con- 
cepts and standards between 
the national communities con- 
stituting the Commonwealth— 
education in its broadest sense 
and to the benefit of all, 


: 
| 
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May 


Day 


By E. PAVLYUCHENKO 


EVERY NATION has its 
holidays — independence day, 
anniversaries of great events 
and personalities’ and reli- 
gious holidays. 


But the great thinkers’ 
dreams of world holidays for 
ages remained unfulfilled. 
This was due to national, 
racial, religious and political 
barriers. As time passed, 
however, the lofty ideals 
gradually began to be rea- 
lized, to blaze their way into 
the hearts of millions and mil- 
lions of people, irrespective of 
race or creed. The end of the 
19th and the first half of the 
20th centuries will remain in 
the memory of mankind as 
the epoch of the first great 
steps towards a union of the 
peoples. What better begin- 
ning of this process could 
there be than a common holi- 


day for all nations and 
races? 


The 1st of May became such 
a holiday. 


Its origin is connected with 
the tragic events which took 
place in the United States 73 
years ago. On May 1, 1886, 
a wave of strikes and demon- 
strations Swept many Ameri- 
can cities in defence of the 
Workers’ rights and of the 

demand for the 8-hour work- 
ing day. A big labour rally 
was held in Chicago, during 
which a bomb was thrown by 
some agents-provocateur. The 
-authorities charged the labour 
leaders with this crime and 


_ four of them were executed. 
= A few years later their com- 


 ìnnocence was estab- 


strations on every 1st of May 
in honour of the innocent 
victims and in the defence -of 
the ideals for which they had 


fought. 


The first May Day demon- 
strations were held in 1890 in 
Germany, Russia, France, 
Britain, Sweden and a num- 
ber of other countries. During 
the past 70 years the May 
Day holiday has won recog- 
nition in every part of the 
globe as a holiday of unity, 
solidarity and fraternity of 
men of labour, men by whose 
hands the civilization has 
been built up. The attempts 
of some of the governments, 
such as that of tsarist Russia, 
for instance, to prohibit this 
holiday failed. Despite re- 
pressions, many thousands of 
people used to assemble for 
the May Day celebration in 
Russia. At the present time 
this holiday is celebrated by 
the workers of practically 
every country in the world. 


This year also hundreds of 
thousands of people will 
march through the streets and 
squares of Moscow, Peking, 
London, Djakarta and Ran- 
goon, Warsaw and Berlin on 
this May Day. 


May Ist is a spring festival 
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symbolising the noblest 
pirations of manking 
finest dreams and hope,’ Ta 
working people of ‘aj, ip he 
tries, stretching out tua 
hands to one another on aa 
day, thereby bear witness thas 
the day is near ‘when a 
dreams of the noblest men 8 
the past will come ei 
dreams which 100 years A 9 
inspired the, great Ries 
Poet Pushkin to visualise the 
future in the following Sirona 


“When, all feuds forgotten 
A great family of nations 
will be born.” 


THE 
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Combination of old and 


| modern system of medicine 

e manufacturing has made our 

i name known to every household 

; Serving mankind through 
medicines fom 75 Years. 

1. 


Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to 2il. Manufacturer 
TON of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine 
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your safety is in your hands 
-and ours: 
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WARNING 


TASSENGERS ARE RFQOESTED TO ENSURE TUATTHE DOORS 
AND WINDOWS ARE PROPERLY SECURED FROM WITHIN 


O7 ae? 
“Se amewP? 


DO D bh D 


All upper elass and IH class 


ladies’ compartments are provided i 
with safety fittings both at the 

top and bottom of doors. The upper 
latches give an added measure of 


safety. Why not use them ? 
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wi 
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aaa 
properly secured from within 


SE “Passengers are requested to 
y i “ensure that the doors and windows are 
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sionism which is frankly regarded as dangerous for Asia. 


a = 


. 


India's Foreign Policy 


F. è 
(3 
And China. 

THE Indian-Chinese talks in New Delhi “did not result in 

resolving the differences that had arisen.” Thus the 
wording of the joint communique was mild but clear enough. . 
This clarity was immediately assailed, though, by the Chinese 
Premier the principal aim of whose midnight Press conference 
was, plainly, to inject a new dose of ambiguity and confusion 
into the situation. The attempt, however, was soon overtaken, 
Shri Nehru’s talk to Pressmen at the air port immediately 
after he had seen the Chinese off on their way to Kathmandu 
and his later statements in Parliament left no doubt about the 
stand taken by the Government of India. Shri Chou En-lai’s 
angry reactions pointed to the width of the gulf between the 
two sides regarding not only the “facts” of the border dispute 
but regarding the personal psychological situation, also. Some 
of Shri Nehru’s utterances relating to China at the Press 
conference held in London on his arrival there for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference added to the 
Chinese anger. But Shri Nehru by now seems to have arrived 
at a certain theory about the probable course of India-China 
relations for some years to come. By his repeated references 
to the continuing “danger” from the north in his speeches at x 
various places during the weeks preceding the arrival of Shri 
Chou En-lai and his party in India, the Prime Minister had 
himself prepared the country not to expect any tangible result iy 
from the talks. After the talks, he was quite clear that the \ 
“basic tension” continued. He does not foresee an early SA 
elimination of this tension, either. The Chinese military 
conquest of Tibet and occupation of a large chunk of Indian 
territory is seen as flowing from a resurgent spirit of expan- 


Statesmen coming in contact with Shri Nehru during his 
present foreign tour will not fail to perceive that the Indian 
Prime Minister has had “an agonising reappraisal” of China 
forced upon him. That, however. does not make any difference 
to some of the positions which the Government of India has $ 
taken internationally in respect of China. On the question 2 
of Communist China’s admission into United Nations, for 
instance. India neither will nor should change her well-known | 
stand for the inclusion of the People’s Republic of China. In- 
fact. if anything, India should want it more than ever be 
that the Peking Government should be brought into the 
organisation. So long China has been having the best 
worlds. Being outside, China has not to answer any í 
that may be brought against her on the UN. forum 
there have been always the Soviet Union and other Comm 
governments to defend any Chinese action, however wro 
Assuming that U.N. has some restraining influence on i 
members. it is necessary—perhans more so from the standpo n 
of those who have reasons to feel misgivings or fear in e 
of China—that this “largest and most populated country i 
brought into U.N. without further delay. 


Pps phenomenon otherwise 
known as La Commu- 
naute is a settled fact. It is 
a going concern of 14 African 
states and 6 small islands 
‘overseas. They represent a 
total area of 3 million square 
miles, inhabitated by some 36 
million people. 

Strangely enough, the lead- 
ing personalities of the Com- 
munaute are practically 
unknown to us or the rest of 

LF the English speaking world 
A except for one person—Seku 
SEN Toure of Guinea. During the 
ee historic Referendum on Octo- 
ber 4, 1958, the majority of 
this tiny state on the west 
coast of Africa voted ‘no’ 
against remaining within the 
French Commonwealth. (Ac- 
cording to the Article XII of 
the French Constitution she 
was allowed to leave the 
French protection and find 
her own destiny). On the 
Same occasion) nearly 91% 
million Africans vote to stay 
in the Community. This fact 
has been overshadowed by 
the events in Algeria. Because 
of Algeria, foreigners cannot 
appreciate the reality and the 
strength of the Communaute 
_ Francaise. 


French. 
T have said in my pre- 
icles. Algeria and the 
he French Common- 
two entirely diffe- 


` ofCha — 
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French Commonwealth 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 
(Our European Correspondent) 


countries hand in hand with 
France. The most outspoken 
protagonists of this school of 
thought are Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny (Ivory coast), Phili- 
bert Tairana (Malagasay Re- 
public otherwise known as 


Member Leader. 
State. 
Central Af. David Dacke 
Republic. 
Republic of Abbe Fulbert 
the Congo Youlou 
The Republic of Felix 
Ivory Coast Houphouet- 
Boigny 


The Republic of Hubert Maga 
Dahomey 


The Gabon 
Republic 


Leon M’Ba 


The Republic of. Maurice 


Upper Volta Yameogo 
The Malagasy Philibert 
Republic Tairana 
The Islamic Macktar Ul 
Republic of Dada 


Mauritania 
The Republic of Hamani 


Niger Diori 
The Republic of i 
aS of Manadou Dia 
The Sudanese ` Modib 
i Republic Keita 
The Republic Francois 
Tombalbaye 


baieet bie ara Ps 


party. : 


Madagascar) 


and 
Ul Dada (Islamic Repne htar 
Mauritania). Boigny 1C of 


can leader of Chris 


tien) pete 
has been in and Jan faith, 


French Cabinet Se 2 t 
y inet duri 
last ten years. mng th 
Since the 1958 elections 
, 


the African personali 
have emerged as ineyj 
V. 

results of elections ae 

variety of political aspiration 

which are best expresseq i 

the naming of the Politica] 
parties :— 

Parties. 


ties, who 


Officia 

position, 
Movement for President 
Social Emancipa- 


tion. 


Democratice Union 
for Defence of 
African interests. 
African Socialist 
Movements 
(Minority). - 
Union for Econo- 
mic .& Social] 
Development. 


Democratic Party 
(22 seats) 
(Republican Party 
(28 seats) 
Democratic Union 
(20 seats) 
Democratic Bloc. 
Democratic & 
Social Union. 
Democratic Union 
(62 seats) 
Voltaic Regroup- 
ment (5 seats) 
Social Democratic 
Party. 
Democratic & 
Social Union. 


Regroupment 


Premier 


Premier 


Premier 


Premier 


Premier 


President 


premier- ; : 


president 


Democratic. Rally. 
African Re- 
groupment, 


Federalist Party. 


President 


` 
č Š nt 
Party of African preside 4 
Federation. 
Progressive Party. Pr 


emie! i. 


0 al 
Saturday, May % 19 E 


he Jaig + 
a 


of course is not the 
1 state of affairs. One 

‘cation of the dominating 
i 5 of the Communaute 
desit? on is to form little 
unities within the com- 
itself. Mali Sudan 
e confused with ıts 
amesake south ot Egypt) 
pe “Senegal have orga- 
aaa to form the Mali 
federation, named after an 
ancient empire. This Fede- 
ration has an assembly and a 
Government exercising autho- 
rity over various spheres 
e.g.. justice, security, civil and 


social legislation, education, 
transports,  tele-comimunica- 
tions, . economic and fiscal 


policy). The President of the 
Mali Federation is Mr. Modibo 
Keita (Sudan) and the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Assembly 
is Mr. Leopold Senghor 
(Senegal). Last week, four 
self-governing republics. of 
Chand, Gabon, Ubangi Shari 
and Congo (not to be con- 
fused with her neighbour 
Belgian Congo) have set up a 
committee to examine the 
question of a Federation of 
all these states. Together 
they cover nearly 1 million 
sq. miles although the popu- 
lation amounts to only 4% 
milion as against 37 million 
of Nigeria which is a member 
of the British Commonwealth, 
lt is interesting to note that 
alks are already afoot for 
eee regroupment of other 
é ae States like Ghana and 
Ken ea, and Tanganyika and 
eae Gi and when Kenya 
territory i A seit governing 
anganyika). 


Ee may come a time 
eect confederation of 
enough States will be mature 
respecti Supersede their 
‘rg tive ‘commonwealth’ 
‘outsiq mes and accommodate 
ty, inne The foundation 
nch 7 of the British and 
ommonwealth may 
Africa. For quite 
Tican states have 
Overeignty this year 


fey, 
) attained š 


‘Sat 
tday, May 7, 1960 
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and yet a few more to join 
them. Mauritania became 
independent in February and 
Dahomey in March. Sierra 
Leone (a British colony) has 
just become self-governing. 
Others on the list are: 


Expected date 
of independence. 


Togoland (French 


trusteeship) April 27 
Somalia (Italian 

trusteeship) July 1 
Belgian Congo September 
Nigeria October 1 


In November, the indepen- 
dent Arrican states will meet 
in Accra (Ghana) and 
during the same month, the 
heads ot independent West 
African states are due to meet 
in Monrovia (Liberia) to dis- 
cuss the question of a closer 
union. Closer union is in 
vogue in Africa. 


Seen against the back- 
ground of the French and the 
British Commonwealths the 
problems of Kenya, Central 
African Federation, South 
Africa and the Portuguese 
possessions assume lesser im- 
portance however agonising 
the situation in these terri- 
tories might be. 


Meanwhile, the French 
Commonwealth, just like its 
British counterpart, is becom- 
ing a highly organised econo- 
mic unit, During last eleven 
year French official and un- 
official aid for improvement 
to the member states has ex- 
ceeded 1498 billion Francs. 
Investments are still pouring 
in. Other European countries 
are also showing increasing 


interests in these former 
French colonies. Germany 
VIGIL 
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has invested 200 million 
dollars, Belgium 70 mil- 
lion, Italy 40 million 


and Little Luxemberg 1% 
million. The potentialities of 
these territories are consider- 
able. There is hardly on item 
which is not produced or 
mined in the Communaute. It 
can boast of 996,697 schools 
and 335 airfields. The Uni- 
versity of Dakar has 4,069 
students. 6,700 African stu- 
ents have been brought over 
to France for training in diffe- 
rent fields. The sum total 


of these efforts are consider- 
able. 

Whatever the outcome in 
Algeria is, the Communaute 
France as an economie and 
political unit is most likely 
to become as much a dominat- 
ing factor in Atrican arairs 
as the British Commonweaith. 
Paris and London will conti- 
nue to be the fountain heads 
of the African politics. 


Continued from Page 237 


It is obvious how necessary it 
would be to include China in 
any worthwhile disarmament 
commitments in world terms. 
So, India in spite, or maybe 
even because, of the continu- 
ing tension in her relations 
with China cannot but advo- 
cate China’s participation in 
any enlarged “summit” meet- 
ing that may result from the 
one which is going to be held 
this month. On the broader 
question of India’s non-align- 
ment policy, too, no formal 
change is called for by the 
deterioration in the India- 
China relations but thanks to 
China or rather to our Gov- 
ernment’s new realization 
about her, there can be no 


doubt, also, about the þegin- - 
ning of a profound moral and 
psychological change in India’s ~ 


foreign policy, generally. 
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Impressions 


of an Asian 


Journey 


By ALBERT CARTHY 


Secretary of the Socialist 


WAS given the opportunity, 

whucn ÍI deeply appreciate, 
of making the acquaintance 
at first hand of the parties 
associated with the Socialist 
International in the Asian 
continent. It has been for me 
a unique experience. 


The work of the Secretary 
of the International, as the 
Bureau made clear to me on 
my first meeting with them, 
is not, if it is to be fruitful, 
solely a desk job. 


I had been privileged to 
meet some of the comrades 
who are carrying on the 
struggle for democratic Socia- 
lism in Asia when they 
attended gatherings of the 
International or during visits 
which they made to Europe 
for other purposes. It had 
been enlightenment and an 
encouragement to me. 


To have seen them on their 
Own ground has been, for me, 
a confirmation of the earnest- 
hess with ' which they face 
their gigantic task. To have 
Seen the conditions in which 
they work, in particular to 
have seen the conditions of 
the people for whom and with 
whom. they conduct their acti- 
vities, has been a most salu- 

- tary reminder, : 


It has been a reminder of 
the scale, the intensity 
and the sustained charac- 
ter of the effort Which they 

and we have to put in, if our 

solutions are to have the 
necessary opportunity and to 
_ Make the necessary impact, 


» The timing of my visit was 


> ae E : 
_ determined by the decision of 


the Bureau that I should bear 
240 


International 


the greetings of the Interna- 
tional to the Praja Socialist 
Party in India at tne Conter- 
ence at which they celebrated 
tne Silver Jubilee of the 
foundation of democratic 
socialism in India. The Con- 
terence was held at Bombay 
on 5-9 November, 1959. lt 
was attended by fraternal re- 
presentatives irom most of 
the Socialist parties of Asia, 
and received greetings from 
Socialist parties from ali over 
the world. Itself an import- 
ant and responsible gather- 
ing, it was an exhilarating 
start to a series of visits in 
which I was privileged to wit- 


ness events of the greatest 
political significance. 
I saw something of the 


election campaigns in Burma 
and Kerala. In Japan, I had 
tne opportunity, by mutual 
courtesy of both sides, of 
examining the situation re- 
sulting from the split in the 
Party. In Nepal and Israel, 
í was able to congratulate the 
parties on splendid victories; 
in Vietnam, I was able to do 
the same to our courageous 
Party on a modest but signi- 
ficant success which has had 
an immediate valuable after- 
effect. In Indonesia, I was 
given the opportunity of 
hearing the minds of all the 
democratic parties, shortly be- 
fore political activity there 
was further curtailed. I saw 
the Party in Ceylon in travail 
after the assassination of the 
country’s much-loved leader. 
And last, but by no means 
least, of our associated parties 
I was able to take away wit- 
ness of the forward-looking 
and determined work of our 
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Malayan Party. O 

not associated with Pattie 
national (in addition is Ney. 
in Indonesia to whic K Ose 
referred) I had useful ane 
with the People’s nut 
Party in Singapore and tion 
Progressive Socialist Part 
the Lebanon. Y in 


To them all, I ex 
neartielt thanks—to 
duals, the party workers 
the localities, as well as ae 
national leaders and officials 
and to the party organisa- 
tions. They were hospitable 
courteous, and tireless in their 
pains to make my visit as 
valuable politically as it was 
memorable personally. I aq. 
dressed party meetings, public 
gatherings, University groups 
and press conferences, Every- 
where I found the liveliest 
interest in the International 
and in its member parties, 


Press my 
indiyj. 


A Socialist trained in Euro- 
pean traditions is confronted 
by the paradox and the chal- 
lenge of living simultaneous- 
ly in yesterday and today. l 
went into villages in India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Singapore and Nepal. On the 
one hand, one sees a society 
which is overwhelmingly 
agrarian in its structure, with 
a relatively minute industrial 
content (but that developivé 
industry modern. in its tech- 
nology). It has a social com 
plex which is feudal or sem 
feudal in its thinking and” 
its relations, These are E 
tors which have so mut 
common with some indus À 
countries of a century an ‘th 
half ago, and in part in 
England of two centuries © 


trial 


5 
On the other hand, onei the | 


a society which has 4 å 
problems and tensions "| 
modern society. But 
not the checks, cushion pict 


i v 
balances which States ote | 


have industrialised at “ov 
leisurely pace have ae oy 
(inadequate though y 
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“fe view of our recent 


m à 
seen resent experiences). 


and P 

And then, there is the im- 
act of communications. In 
the physical world, there is 
the contradiction that the 
links with the _ developed 
world are by jet liner, while 
the countries themselves are 
pased on the economy of the 
pullock train. 

The science of statistics is 
as important as the aeroplane 
in making the world a small 
place. It has narrowed the 
field of ignorance as much. as 
the aeroplane has reduced the 
size of the physical world. 
Now, no country is in ignor- 
ance of another country’s 
effort, achievement, national 
wealth and standard of liv- 
ing. And these are to all of 
us a constant spur and a con- 
stant reminder. 


It has been my great edu- 
cation to see statistics—the 
statistics of the late-comers 
in the struggle for well-be- 
ing, come to life. It is the 
honour of the International 
that its parties have declared’ 
—and they mean their words 
—that it shall be a joint 
Struggle. No statistics can 
convey the picture of an 
aboriginal village I visited 
within a row-boat ride of the 
great city of Bombay. The 
household equipment of a 
whole family consisted of two 

rass water-pots (scrupu- 
lously scoured with sand), a 
tiny baby’s hammock made of 
two crossed pieces of bamboo 
and some string, a clay lamp 
about the size of a fist, and a 
Small paper religious picture. 

othing more. 


All political parties are in- 
terested in the increase of 
their National incomes. Of the 
tea, our parties, the par- 
les fraternally linked or in 
Sympathy with the aims of 
alo. Socialist International 
k ne are working for the 
atabe distribution of the 
ational income 
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simultane- . 
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ously with its increase. In- 
crease of the national income 
cannot be acnieved unless 
inore raional use is made of 
the land. All our parties have 
come to grips witn the prob- 
jem. Here are a lew exam- 
pies OL thelr approach: our 
comrades in Israel have ap- 
plied metnods of common 
ownership and use which 
Nave iransiormed this coun- 
try; one of the first steps of 
our comrades in Nepal, after 
their recent victory, was to 


- introduce a measure of land 


retorm for the distribution of 
tne great feudal estates; in 
India, our Party has grown 
up on fighting the cause of 
the landless peasant in the 
villages, in the States Parlia- 
ments as well as by pressure 
on entral Government; in 
Indonesia, our Party has es- 
tablished village co-opera- 
tives to organise the sale of 
rice at a fair price and to 
provide credits to release 
peasants from the clutches of 
the usurers. The need for 
the more rational use of the 
land is a real one, even if one 
were to think of the clock 
standing still, viz, if one 
were to think of the agrarian 
industrial ratio remaining 
where it is. an approach which 
would not correspond to 
realism.  Industrialisation 
without rational use of the 
land involves acquiescing in 
the recruitment of labour for 
the new industries by the 
artificial creation of misery in 
the countryside. This did hap- 
pen in Britain with the En- 
closure Acts in the 19th cen- 
tury. Land reform in Asia 
involves inevitably the prob- 
lem of ownership as well as 
of use—not, if the charge is 
made, for dogmatic ‘reasons, 
put because the requisite 
planning there will make it 
inevitable. This is an urgent 
issue which will make a head- 
on conflict with feudalism in 
nearly every corner of the 
continent. 


In the twelve countries 
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which I visited, I found im- 
mense. good-will towards the 
Socialist International and the 
principles for which it stands. 
I underwent a personal revo- 
lution in the first-hand wit- 
ness of the problem of poverty 
on a scale which I had never 
been able to visualise. It is 
a problem which poses a bur- 
den of leadership of which 
our comrades in the Asian 
parties are fully aware. It 
involves industrial develop- 
ment at an accelerated pace 
and of a suitable variety. 
adequate investment, the pro- 
vision of an infra-structure 
including a decentralised ap- 
paratus of administration, the 
transition from feudalism, in 
the mind as well as the ap- 
paratus of State, and the solu- 
tion of the enormous problem 
of communications, some of 
the problems of which our 
comrade Hendrik Vos of the 
Dutch Labour Party has been 
such an outstanding exponent. 


One feels at every turn the 
desperate need for trained 
personnel, and for personnel 
to: give training. In all the 
countries I found no lack of 
technical skill. Their folk art 
and handicrafts demonstrated 
their capacity which needs 
only application and opportu- 
nity for them to master all 
the skills necessary to bring 
them a more adequate, indeed, 
a more generous life. And 
the will? he aboriginal vil- 
lage in India had built by its 
direct, voluntary labour its 
own primary school and, 
jointly with neighbouring vil- 
lages, a secondary school. 


What explodes as a 
thunderclap is the need for 
training to be done well, for 
it to be done in a hurry. And 
not for the negative reasons 


ing on for men’s minds and 
loyalties, but for the positive 
reasons of fellowship and 
solidarity. The eno s 
scale of the Soviet economic 


‘offensive need not deter us. 
Qui s'excuse s'accuse: the 
Soviet psychological inferi- 
ority complex is revealed by 
the savagery of its recent 
attacks on all other help. And 
they are not pulling any wool 
over Asian eyes. In any case, 
NE the most compelling political 
factor in Asia is how Soviet 
Russia recedes and how China 
j is omnipresent, as a domestic 
à pressure or an external threat. 


i Everywhere it is an en- 
| couragement to find in our 
| parties our people fighting our 
common fight for democratic 
| Socialism. The teeming mıl- 
sy ‘lions of Asia really are teem- 
"i ing millions. Their condition 
presupposes help on a scale 
er which justifies the demand 
= which the Socialist Interna- 
tional has made for action 
through the United Nations, 
action which takes the prob- 
lem seriously and which sup- 
plements the limited amounts 
of self-help by the beneficiary 
= mations by co-operation from 
__ the more developed nations on 
a scale which cannot ba 
_ undertaken without effort and 
= Sacrifices, 


The tasks of our parties in 


parties which exert or which 
can recover decisive or 
a: powerful influence- on the 
TE _ Policies of their countries. 
a. There are others which are 
Tuggling gallantly against 
odds of various kinds, but 
_ which nevertheless are mak- 
oin by their activity or their 
= VerY existence an important 
Pn act on the political lives 
£ H of their countries, All of them 
p eed the Co-operation of all 
the parties of the International 
vh it is the mind of the 
eau that we shall continue 
tne maximum of our abi- 
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Story Of A Film Museum 


(Contributed) 


“THERE IS NO OTHER 
place like this in the whole 
world for studying the history 
of world film making,” said 
Georges Sadoul, French 
authority on the cinema, after 
carrying out research at the 


big film museum near 
Moscow. 
Any one of thousands of 


films can be located from the 
miles of light metal shelves 
in a few minutes. It can then 


Chennai and eGangotri 


step was to obtain films—pjq 
and new—from studios all 
over the country. 


In many cases only isolateg 
pieces were available, ang a 
great deal of research went 
into determining the films 
from. which they had been 
taken. 


In three years, more than 
200 films had been restored 
including the first screen ver. 


in “Photokina—1960” an 
international photo and 
cine exhibition to be held 
in Cologne in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
from Sept. 24 to October 
2, this year as a result of 
a competition. 

The competition which 
is open to photographers 
not aged above 29, will 
be held in conjunction 
with the German National 
Commission’s programme 
under UNESCO’s major 
project on “Mutual ap- 
preciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values”. 
In India, the competition 
is being sponsored under 
the authority of the 
Indian National Commi- 
sston for co-operation 
with UNESCO (Govern- 
ment, of India) and is be- 
mg organised by the 
Indian Academy of Pho- 
tography, AIFCAS Build- 
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be shown on the screen of 


one of the museum’s t 
projection halls, ae 


The museum was set 
u 
Soon after the war. The first 
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ing, Old Milt Road, New 
Delhi. 

From the entries re- 
ceived by the Indian Aca- 
demy of Photography a 
jury will select the best 
photographs to be sent to 
Germany. From the 
photographs forwarded by 
the UNESCO National 
Commissions of various 
countries of Asia and the 
Middle East, an inter- 
national jury will make 
its own selection. The l 
photos selected by this | 
jury will form the basis | 
for the international dis- | 


play to be held at 
Cologne, Every entrant 
whose photograph ^S 


selected for the “Photo- 
kina” will receive a spe- 
cial “Photokina” medal 
and a valuable book. 
Certificates will be gwen | 
to all participants whose | 
photographs are selected A 
and sent to Cologne. | 


sion of Gorky’s Mother, made 
in 1919. es 

This version had been © A 
sidered lost, but now it tro 
be seen along with the 
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thers which followed in 1928 
othe: 
and 1956. i 

The museum contains many 
re-revolutionary Russian 


es, most of the silent 


ictur' 

Pig all the sound and colour 
films produced by Soviet 
studios. 


Among the famous films in 
its archives are The Battleship 


Potemkin, Chapayev and 
Baltic Deputy. 
The collection includes 


many foreign films bought at 
different times for showing in 
the Soviet Union. Among 
them is Charlie Chaplin’s al- 
most forgotten Parisienne. 


The first short films shot by 
the Lemiere brothers in the 
1890s—The Train Arrives and 
the comedy Sprinkled Sprink- 
ler—are there; the first Rus- 
sian picture, Stepan Razin, 
shot in 1908; some early D.W. 
Griffith and Cecil de Mille; 
classic works of Jacques Fey- 
der and Rene Clair; pictures 
starring Emil Jannings, 
Sessue Hayakawa and Fran- 
cesca Bertini.... 


Swedish film makers wha 
visited the Museum during 
the International Film Festi- 
val in Moscow last year wero 
Surprised and pleased to see 
films shot by the first film- 
makers of their own country. 


4 . 
‘We didn’t save ours,” they 
mourned. 


The museum receives a 
Copy of every picture made 
m the Soviet Union or im- 
Ported from abroad. 


s Its film-treasury also conti- 
ae to grow through ex- 
anges with other countries. 


i The films don’t just stay ov 


€ shelves, Ver 

X ` ery popular, 
sak nlarly among young 
a €, are special pro- 


mmes reviving the mas- 


terp; 

ae eces of 30 or 40 years 
T 

old he museum restored these 


S, renewing negatives 


Prints when necessary. 
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How To Improve Your 


Thinking a 


By ZBIGNIEW PIETRASINSKI 


(THE average person’s poten- 
“tial of intellectual deve- 
lopment is exploited only in 
a small part by standard edu- 
cation. Theoretically, there- 
fore, every person who has 
reached the age of maturity 
has a possibility to- improve 
the efficacy of his mind. How- 
ever, in practice it is often too 
late—as with a person who 
has spoken with a bad accent 
so long that he no longer 
notices it and is incapable of 
correcting it. If you try to 
teach the student, who has 
come to the university. with 
an ingrained nonchalant habit 
of expressing himself ambi- 
guously and uncritically, to 
think and speak with preci- 
sion, the student often reacts 
by getting into a funk and 
even when preparing for an 
examination in philosophy he 
may at most be moved to 
think more intensively only 
on the question of how not to 
confuse the names of philoso- 
phers with the names of their 
schools of philosophy. 


IS YOUR THINKING ABOVE 
REPROACH ? 


You may possibly think 
that you are an exception and 
that your mind functions so 
efficiently that additional 
guidance is unnecessary. In 
that case you are indeed a 
wonder and I take off my hat 


to you. — 
° Zou should realise, tow- 
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moes 


ever, that each one of us has 
a tendency to consider himself 
an exception and it would be 
wise to make sure if this is 
so by answering the questions 
given below. Try to answer 
honestly, remembering that 
your vanity may lead you to 
give a more flattering opinion 
of yourself than you war- 


rant. You must, therefore. 
strive for absolute objecti- 
vity. 


You will find two answers 
after each question: “Yes— 
No” or “a—b.” Underline the 
word that is correct in your 
case, 


1. When studying do you: 
(a) try to work alone, 
forbidding others to make 
your work easier for you and 
to give you ready answers? 


(b) willingly look for 
ready answers and accept 
help in every detail thus 


making any effort on your 
part unnecessary? a—b 


2. When you have solved 
a problem do you usually 
check the result? Yes—No 


3. In your studies do you: 

(a) often of your own 
free will exceed the required 
reading? 


(b) limit yourself to the 
required reading? a—b 


4. Are you in the habit of 
examining (devoting to thi 
many hours for a number of 
days or weeks) your si 
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Bed, ethods and do you try to 
| hee Eroe them? Yes—No 
f : . 5. Do you: 
i (a) often derive pleasure 
ee in working out problems that 
i demand thinking? 
| Rt (b) find mental effort un- 
+ pleasant and try to escape it 
i whenever possible? a—b 
| $ 6, Do you usually try to 
seek out a grain of truth in 
un "easant assertions of per- 
sons who are inimical or 
whom you dislike? 


| Yes—No 
7. Upon reaching a con- 


try to reevaluate it in the 
y light of arguments presented 
+ by the protagonists of oppos- 


| clusion on a problem, do you 
t 
| 
Yes—No 


ing views? 


8. Do you feel that in de- 
bating a question you Impress 
the impartial observer as a 
person who: 

(a) desires’ to seek truth 
even at the price of admitting 
thathe isatfault and recogni- 
sing the superiority of his 
opponent? 

(b) desires above all to 
vanquish his opponent and to 
retain his convictions at all 
cost? a—b 


9. Do you as a rule look 
up unknown words and ex- 
= pressions you come across in 
_ your reading or conversation 
in dictionaries and other re- 
ference books? Yes—No 
10. Do you doubt and try 
; to check on the accounts given 
by persons dear to you or 
 tespected by you? Yes—No 


childhood 
F gare, you rejected 
Onsciously accept- 
only those that have ie 
stood pour intellectual exami- 
f | Yes—No 
The greater the number of 
ers underlined “No” and 

e sh 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


revalent conviction in 
a ae is was that the 
memorizing of poems deve- 
loped the mind ‘“‘as a whole > 
that the study of mathematics 
and Latin disciplined one’s 
“entire” thinking. These con- 
victions gave rise to the theory 
of a formal education, On 
the basis of this theory one 
would imagine that in order 
to develop one’s intelligence 
he need only choose certain 
subjects (today Latin would 
be substituted by .something 
more interesting, like for in- 
stance chess or bridge) and 
practice them for some time. 
Nevertheless, a superficial 
scrutiny reveals that the re- 
sults of this kind of “formal 
training” are rather doubtful. 
It is true that one can be 
proficent in mathematics and 
at the same time not excel in 
correct and profound reason- 
ing in history and economics. 
Chess .champions are not 
famous for their reasoning 
powers in their professions. 
The fact that the hopes of 
proponents of a formal edu- 
cation turned out to be too 
exalted and that a skill in one 
field could not be transferred 
to another and if at all then 
to a limited degree under 
special conditions, can be ex- 
plained by two reasons: 
Firstly taking an intellectual 
field that interests us, the cor- 
rect solution ‘of every more 
complicated problem requires 
Special knowledge and often 
special skills: and secondly, 
formal training does not give 
more of both than is requir- 
ed by the subject chosen for 
exercise. Indeed, categorical 


opinions about questions in 


which a given person does 
not have sufficient knowledge 
are often a cause for enter- 


tainment i > : 
Pts In which even in- 
dividuals wh SA 
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intelligence, one should 
only amass knowledge D 
even, during the proce es 
acquiring knowledge, 
oneself in solving al] typ 
problems. Does this mea 
that it is immaterial what ak 
of problems we choose? Not 
in the least. 

Firstly, because of the limi- 
tation of transference (the 
transposition of a skill from 
one field to another), the 
problems should be of a 
nature that will be of most 
use to us in life. 

Secondly, in order to 
achieve real results, one must 
above all consider that which 
one expects will receive ag 
strong and long-lasting moti- 
vation when one chooses the 
course of mental activity, Be- 
cause of the big role played 
by motivation, which is usu- 
ally coupled with real need, 
advantage and interest, one 


ess of 
train 
es of 


may make the following 
assertion : 
Greatest mental efficiency 


is attained not by aspiring to 
this efficiency as the principal 
end in itself, but by seeking 
to reach other, difficult aims 
that require intensive mental 
work and that can spur one 
on to long and_ energetic 
effort. 

The biographies of persons 
of outstanding mentality 
indicate that the most con- 
ducive factor to the develop- 
ment of their intellect was 
the impelling drive toward 
great achievement in the 
fields of science, philosophy; 
literature, invention, engi- 
neering, politics, etc., and not 
one or another ideal of “men- 
tal aptitude.” We must clearly 
realise, therefore, that | Ta 
portant work, which 1 ee 
effect gives the greatest A 
perience and mental pro; r 
ciency, can be realised with! 
the broad framework 0 sity 
ideal only by an individua 
that attains outstanding 
formance in 
field of endeavour. 

To be Continued 
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Prospects for the Summit 


By W. N. EWER 


THIS WEEK THE problems of the “summit” 
paris are being discussed at the two other meetings. 


meeting in 


The NATO Council of Foreign Ministers is in session at 


Istanbul, Turkey. 
year at this time. 


It is its regular spring session, held every 


The other meeting is that of the Commonwealth Prime 


Ministers. 


date had been fixed. 


These meetings are not regular, 
frequent. This is the sixth in the last 10 years. 
(May 3) was, however, agreed upon before the 


But they are 
The date 
“summit” 


So it happens that President Eisenhower of the United 
States, President de Gaulle of France, and Prime Minister 


Macmillan of Britain all go to meet the Soviet Prim, 
Shri Khrushchev, with full knowledge of the th 
NATO partners. 


minds 'of all their 


e Minister, 
oughts and 
Sri Macmillan, in 


addition, will go knowing the thoughts and minds of his 


Commonwealth colleagues 
Australasia, 


THE “SUMMIT” meeting 
between the heads of govern- 
ment of the four Powers— 
the United States, Britain, 
France, Russia—is just ahead, 
and on the Western side pre- 
parations are in full swing. 
Perhaps they are on the Soviet 
Side also. though the Soviet 
time Minister, Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev; has less need for 
consultations, and less would 
be publicly known about any 

at may be taking place. 

The three Western Foreign 
_isters haye been meeting 
In Washington; with their 
“edera] German colleague 
Joining them on German 
ang tions, and their Canadian 
nd Italian colleagues on dis- 

ent Questions (since 

ada and Italy are the 


ot 
ae two Western members 


4 not, it may be 
Poel any. preparatory 
thrctltation between the 
tern Powers and the 
nion; That, one sup- 
11S because of what hap- 
Sa i 
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in Africa, America, Asia, and 


[—Editor. 


pened two years ago, when 
preparations to hold a summit 
meeting all came to nothing 
at the preliminary talks in 
Moscow, where the two sides 
could not agree on an agenda. 


MAIN SUBJECTS 


So this time there has been 
no attempt to work out an 


agreed and detailed agenda. — 


The formal invitations sent to 
Mr. Khrushchev in December 
simply proposed that the four 
should “consider international 
matters of common concern.” 
In delivering them, the three 
Western ambassadors sug- 
gested that the main subjects 
should ‘be’ disarmament, Ger- 
many (including Berlin), and 
East-West relations. This 
Moscow has accepted. 


The latest Washington meet- 
ing follows a series of perso- 
nal contacts and a lot of work 
by officials of the three Wes- 
tern Powers. It will be 
followed by a meeting of all 
NATO Foreign Ministers in 
Istanbul, Turkev. at the be- 
ginning of May and by a 
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meeting of the three heads of 
government in Paris a day or 
two before they meet Mr. 
Khrushchey at the summit 
itself. 

So, as a result of all this 
work in the foothills, the 
three Western leaders will 
reach the summit with full 
knowledge of each other’s 
views on all likely topics, and 
also, it is confidently hoped, 
with complete harmonization 
of those views. The big ques- 
tion is whether they will 
then be able to establish some 
harmony with the views of 
Mr. Khrushchev. 


On disarmament the outlook 
at the moment is not, to my 
mind, too hopeful. The 
Geneva meeting has come “to 
a point at which any further 
Progress before the summit 
seems impossible. The Wes- 
tern delegations have tried 
hard to get the committee 
down to discussing specific 
and concrete steps. The Soviet 
delegate, Mr. Valerian Zorin, 
presumably under orders, has 
declined to do so, an re- 
peatedly calls for further de- 
bate on “basic principles?”— 
which, one thought, had been 
completed last autumn in the 
United Nations General 
Assembly. 

So here the question seems 
to be whether Mr. Khrushchev 
will agree to some new direc- 
tive which will enable the 
committee to pass from gene- 
ralities to practical measures. 


CHANCES OF BERLIN 
ACCORD 


On Germany as a whole-— 
the problem of reunification-— 
the chances of any progress 
appear to be minimal. But 
there surely should be a 
possibility of agreement on a 
modus wivendi in Berlin— 
though it would be unreali- 
stic to ignore the fact that 
some of Mr. Khrushchev’s re- 
cent utterances on the subject 


have sounded somewhat una 


compromising and, indee hi 


‘somewhat threatening in tone. 
" What of the third topic— 
East-West relations? It is a 
deliberately vague phrase 
which could, for example, 1n- 
clude that difficult and highly 
important question of Middle 
Eastern policies. 

There is also another sub- 
l ject worth considering under 
| $ his head which is being 
i z thought about and discussed. 
$ Could there be, as a result 
lc ‘of frank talks between the 
LJ “Big Four” themselves, some 
i relaxation of tension, even 
eS without the settlement of any 
j specific issues? How far are 
i the strains and stresses of 
; current “East-West relations’ 
Y due solely to conflilts of poli- 
cies? May they not be due, 
in no small measure, to the 
way in which “international 
matters of common concern” 
are now handled? 


A TRUCE TO POLEMICS 


Could there not be a truce 
to polemics, which are a 
hangover from the days of 
open “cold war’, and are 
clearly out of place if we are 
genuinely striving for peace- 
ful co-existence? Could not 
diplomatic relations become 
= more normal, more friendly? 
$ Cannot we improve the at- 
mosphere in which we dis- 
cuss our differences? 

It is an attractive idea and, 
surely, not an impossible one. 
It would hardly be practicable 
to embody such an under- 
standing in a protocol, or to 
formulate “rules of conduct” 
yhich all governments should 
observe. But if there could be 
a de cordiale, a mutual 
though unwritten understand- 
g to “turn off the heat” and 


ery eh boc yy q 
as ion, would not that make 
ent of those differences 
haps in succeeding sum- 
) easier? 
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The Soviet Gander and 
the Asian Goose 


THE FOLLOWING article commenting on Shri Khrush 
chev’s speech in Calcutta was sent us by the Atetiog 
n 


Committee for Liberation. 


“HERE have been times 
when the Soviet Union— 

in order to combat starvation 
was not averse to accepting 
food and other assistance from 


the United States. More- 
over, there were occasions 
when Soviet leaders even 


voiced their gratitude for such 
“doles”. 

These facts are recalled by 
the American Committee for 
Liberation in connection with 
Nikita Khrushchev’s . recent 
carping ‘attack on United 
States economic assistance to 
India, the food portion of 
which the Soviet Premier 
bitterly stigmatized as a 
“dole.” 

Thus far—not counting the 
assistance provided by -other 
Western nations—the United 
States alone has given more 
than two billion dollars 
($2,000;000,000)* to India in 
government assistance, much 
of it in foodstuffs. This would 
equal about 1.000 crores of 
rupees in United States aid to 
India. i 


Speaking in Calcutta on 
February 15, Khrushchev 
charged that the Western 


Powers, with all their econo- 
mic power, had never .given 
aid to India until they grew 
frightened of Communism, 
and that the aid now given 
under spur of this fear was 
only a “weapon of a new colo- 
nial policy.” 

Khrushchev added : 

Completely disinterested 


aT 


(“According to the European 
Continental system of 
numeration. this is two 


milliard dollars). 


Serie 


[—Editor, 


aid is contrary to capitali 
a 
because they will only a 


aid that: will get t 

profits.” aa 
(The record shows that the 

United States—and later 


other nations—was providing 
assistance to Asian nations 
including India, long before 
the Soviet Union decided to 
“compete” with the West in 
this area.) 

In Calcutta, Khrushchev 
specifically denounced United 
States wheat shipments, which 
have warded off famine in 
the subcontinent, as a “dole.” 
He said: 

“Certain other countries 
want to throw in a little wheat 
and a little tinned meat they 
Have in excess. and which 
once you eat, you are hungry 
again.” 2 

But, according to the 
Kremlin -dictator; the Soviet 
Union would not stoop to 
such stopgap measures. Soviet 
assistance, he claimed, con 
sists of loans of money an 
technicians to build factories 
in order to make India econ 
mically independent. 


surplus 
away; that the 
trying mightily to 
with America” in 
tural production. nF 
> Khrushchev’s remarks © 
astonishing in light 0 
It is now ie that 
they, too, in their time—? © 
carly years of the 
volution, civil Ta d 
famine—were sustain 
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R food and in World 
American weapons 


war II, 


‘ted States—and parti- 
ey American industry— 
hs oa providing the where- 
an Ta hich helped save the 
withal W. ; z R c 
soviet Union from  Hitlerite 
ruction. 
wae We book, “Russia is No 
m Riddle,” published “in early 
ve 1945, Edmund Stevens ob- 
2m served that the  Soviet’s 
“gghting men were well 
he aware of the extent of Ame- 
er ricas contribution to their 
ng victories” over the Germans. 
as, At the time, Mr. Stevens 
re was the Moscow correspon- 
to dent of “The Christian 
in Science Monitor.” He had 
lived in the Soviet Union for 
ey ten years and was fluent in 
a the Russian language. 
ch 
in “Red Army officers acknow- 
a,” ledged to me that it was Ame- 
rican motor vehicles.... 
les which kept the Red Army 
sat rolling through once impas- 
ey. sable mud,” wrote Edmund 
ich Stevens in 1945. 
ry “Besides arms and, vehi- 
cles, the Russians are deeply 
"ip grateful for the food: shipped 
jet | from America. American 
T i canned goods, sugar, egg 
-g powder and other food pro- 
nd | ducts are to be found on the 


Shelves of shops throughout 
the Soviet union. ...” 
| ' That was in 1945. 

But by 1957, as John Gun- 
to ther, wrote in his best-selling 
| book, “Inside Russia Today,” 


no | the “Russians are certainly 
we | Not generous (on the govern- 
js | Ment level) about admitting 
w | any American generosities.” 


ee Nobody in Russia,” conti- 
de €d the world-famous cor- 
meeecent, “ever hears that 

e United States gave the 
F: z Lend-Lease assistance 
a a amount of nine billion 
go 20,000,000) during World 
TE T, a sum which assisted 
R ively in Soviet survival 
= = = Teconstruction. 
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“Nor is the contribution oi 
UNRRA eyer mentioned,” 

UNRRA refers to the 
United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 
the agency—supported large- 
ly by United States funds— 
which in the post-war period 
spent several billion dollars 
to combat famine and assist 
in the reconstruction of war- 
torn areas. 

Nearly two hundred million 
dollars ($200,000,000) in food- 
stufis, clothing and medical 
supplies was shipped to . the 
Ukraine alone. The UNRRA 
mission in Kiev, capital of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socia- 
list. Republic, was headed by 
an American named Marshall 
MacDuffie. 

' In dispensing UNRRA aid 
to the Ukraine, Mr. MacDuffie 
dealt directly with the then 
Chairman of the Ukrainian 


Council or Ministers, one 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
In November 1953, Mr, 


MacDuffie visited Moscow and 
was received by Khrushchev 
in the Kremlin. .In their four- 
hour talk, Khrushchev did 
not refer to UNNRA’s work in 
saving Soviet lives as ʻa: 
“dole?” In fact, he went of 
his way to praise UNRRA, 
according to Mr. MacDufiie. 
Aiding the Soviet Union 
when its people desperately 
needed help was no new 
United States policy. From 
1921 to 1923, the American 
people contributed more than 
$60 million of food, medicine 
and clothing to starving 
Soviet citizens. j 
This was done through the 
American Relief Administra- 
tion, whose chairman was 
Herbert Hoover, later to be- 
come President of the United 
States. But, here’s a first- 
hand account of this humani- 
tarian, unselfish effort as told 
by Lieutenant . General 
William N. Haskell, who was 
in charge of the relief effort: 
“Tn 1921,” reported Gene- 
ral Haskell, “the wall. built 


by the Soviets around ` their i 
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land was so impenetrable that 
the outside world knew 
nothing of the famine— 
caused partly by depletion of 
peasant reserves through gov- 


ernment requisitions and 
partly by a catastrophic 
spring drought — which 


threatened millions of Rus- 
sians with starvation. Finally, ` 
in desperation, the Soviet 
Government let the world- 
famous writer, Maxim Gorky, 
appeal for aid ‘to all honest 
people’ of Europe and Ame- 
rica.” 

General Haskell continued: 

“The ‘honest people’ of the 
United States answered this 
appeal. From 1921 to the 
summer of 1923, about $60- 
million worth of food, medi- 
cine and clothing was distri- 
buted in Russia through the 
American Relief Administra- 
tion, under the chairmanship f 
of Herbert Hoover, at that ! 
time Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Hoover appointed mea 
Director General of the relief 
work in the field. 

“Not many weeks after 
Gorky’s appeal I was in Mos- 
cow with an advance guard 
of about 25 assistants, and 
shortly after that I left for a 
survey of the chief famine 
districts along the lower 
Volga. 

“Here, to some 25,000,000 
souls, the only food available 
was the grass in the fields, 
acorns, tree bark, and such 
revolting substitutes as clay, 
rodents or manure. Hordes of 
starving refugees were sweep- — 
ing hack and forth across the 
broad Russian plains in search 
of something to eat. 


“The horrors we found have 
been unforgettably di ibed 


by H. H. Fisher, 
the ARA in Russia 
All this was con 
forgotten by Nikita _ 
“ chey when he assa 
Indian Government a 
ple for accepting a 
from the United St es 
other Western nations. 
But in 1923 the — 


rnment officially declar- 
e it “never will forget 
the aid rendered to them by 
the American people... .” 

This was done in the form 
of a testimonial to Herbert 
Hoover from the Council of 
People’s Commissars, the 
Soviet cabinet. 

Maxim Gorky was even 
more explicit. According to 
Eugene Lyons’ biography of 
Herbert Hoover, the great 
Russian author sent a letter 
to Mr. Hoover thanking the 
American people and expres- 
sing “complete satisfaction 
with the humanitarian work 
of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration of which you are 
chairman.” Then Gorky 
added: “In the past year you 
have saved from death three 
and one half million children, 
five and one half million 
adults....I know of no ac- 
complishment which in terms 
of magnitude and generosity 
can be compared to the relief 
that you have actually accom- 
plished....” 

The 1926 edition of the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia publish- 
ed a long report on the Ame- 
rican Relief Administration’s 
humanitarian efforts during 
the “hungry years.” It told 
how the ARA—under Her- 
bert Hoover’s  direction— 
Saved Soviet lives and fed the 
hungry. It gave a breakdown 
on the type of materials 
donated by the ARA to the 
Soviet people, 

But more recent editions of 
the Soviet Encyclopaedia have 
taken a different tack, 

For example, 
Published in 


Association Was really orga- 
nized “by 2 group of power- 
businessmen 


; well-known 
reactionary, H, Hoover,” as a 


Means of encouraging “anti- 


Th 


# 


Soviet activities.” 
eS Encyclopaedia, never 
Snown for its objectivity, 


eee ue the ARA’s assis- 


Starving Peoples haq 


_ble on the 
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Curative Value of Spor, 


By KLIMENTY TEN 


Is it possible for a person 
suffering from a chronic ail- 
ment to overcome its ill 
effects and reach the top class 
in sport? 

The answer to such a ques- 
tion is sought by thousands 
and thousands of people. 


served as a pretext for 
attempting to strengthen “the 
economic and political posi- 
tions of American imperial- 
ism.” It also charged that the 
ARA had served as an espion- 
age operation. 

This was pretty much the 
“line” followed by Khrush- 
chev in his recent speeches 
on United States aid to Asian 
nations, 

The record of history and 
recent news dispatches show 
{hat at the time Premier 
Khrushchev chose to inter- 
fere in India’s internal affairs 
by lecturing the Indian peo- 
“dangers” of 
accepting American aid, these 
facts were uncontestable $ 

l. The Soviets have not 
refused to accept for them- 
selves aid from the United 
States when the need of their 
people Was too desperate to 
ignore, or the external threat 
to the Kremlin was great; 

2. The Soviet leaders ex- 
pressed fulsome thanks for 
such aid at the time it was 
given, and unscrupulously re- 
versed themselves and de- 
nounced the donors only 
when political expediency 
dictated that it was to their 
Immediate advantage; 

3. Right now the Soviet 
government is endeavouring 
to obtain aid from the United 

tates n the form of credits. 
e lesson, according to 
Khrushchev, would appear to 
ga n at Is good for the 
m gander is not good for 
e Asian goose,” 
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I believe the answer 
it is possible. 

A champion’s childhoog is 
always something that th 
sport enthusiast likes to ines 
about. In what way did a 
future champion differ fom 
his schoolmates? Was he the 
strongest boy in his block x 
at school? It is the young folk 
who show most interest jn 
such points. It’s rare to come 
across a boy who does not try 
to imitate his favourite Sports 
star, 

Nikolai Shatov was a smal] 
underdeveloped boy. How he 
envied the champions, how he 
dreamed of becoming as 
strong and agile as they were, 
So the boy took up physical 
culture and daily carried out 
a programme of gymnastic 
exercises, which were intru- 
mental in his joining a 
weightlifting section. 

As the years went by 
Nikolai became stronger and 
stronger and his weightlifting 
successes were something to 
be proud of. -Eleven times he 
won a national title, and in 
1934 he was the first Soviet 


to be that 


weightlifter to set a world 
record. 
Going over the biography 


of the world-famous weight- 
lifter Tommy Kono, a 
Olympic 1952 and 1956 cham- 
pion, one is surprised to fin 
so many points of similarity 
with Shatov. In A 
childhood Tommy sufere 
from an acute form of asthmê 
and was often away ion 
school for months on end. Ta 
slightest physical exertion W 


` frowned on by the doctor 


Tommy’s spectacular eee 
lifting career was the aeta 
his great faith in a me 1 
called sport. 
Swimming is a sp 
besides having a, 
effect on the body in 8° 


ich, 

ort whi 
peneficial 

peral 
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j the muscles and 
grene P od for the lungs and 
his has been the ex- 
perience of Zoya Makarova, 

s held Soviet swımm- 
’ many times. In 
E ahood she suffered from 
ugari Gilisiciit, 
not cnly cured 

‘ has brought her 
her, 

many well deserved successes 
in this field. 

In 1924, the world was rock- 
ed by the news that Johnny 
Weissmuller, an American 
swimmer, who later won 
` Olympic titles at the 8th and 
gth Games, had clocked 57.4 
sec, for the 100 m. free-style. 
He was the first swimmer to 
record a time of less than 58 
seconds ` for the event. The 
world record gave Weissmuller 
great satisfaction, for when he 
was a child he had been sick 
so many times that the doctors 
thought he would always be 
in and out of hospital and that 
he would never grow really 
strong. It was his poor health 
and physique that made the 
American lad turn to sport, 
and it proved to be the right 
medicine. 

Many attempts were made 
on the hop, step and jump 
world record of 16 m. 56 cm. 
Set by the Brazilian A.F. da 
Silvathe 1952 and 1956 
a Games champion. It 
oe to say how long the 
cael would have stood if 
Ryakhovsky. a te eae 
stud , shkent 

ent, had not begun to 


5 
mest from very severe 
€adaches, 


perivdd 


ee doctor advised him to 
P Sport. Regular exercies 
oe as headaches and in 
rocess he revealed 

mpa kable jumping ability. 
aS told him that if he 
: ntrated on the the triple 
cae E would do well, Then 
USSR- 1958, when the 
match ¢ A track-and-field 
and iea place in Moscow, 
leg’s oft-repeated words of 
Coaches came true, for 
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New Horizons 


THREES PHYSIOLOGISTS 
al Wayne State University in 
Detroit isolated the first 
suOWL anima plood sups- 
tance that aissolves clots. They 
extracted it Irom the blood of 
cattle and used it with not- 
able success in dogs, bringing 
about the disappearance of 
clots in their bicod vessels. 
They have not yet tried it in 
humans, but believe it can be 
so used, most significantly in 
heart diseases. 

* 


An operation, in which 
small plastic balls were in- 
serted into the blood vessels 
of a woman’s brain, was re- 
ported by two George-Town 


University surgeons in 
Ryakhovsky, now a young 
engineer, broke the world 
record of the famous 
Brazilian, 

The name of Evgeny 
Korotkov is well known 


among Soviet skiers. But how 
did Korotkov become a skier? 
Korotkov was working in a 
building site, when he .fell 
from the scaffolding. The 
result was a serious injury to 
his back. Tuberculosis of the 
spine followed, and the young 
man was in danger of 
becoming a cripple. In his 
efforts to restore his health 
Korotkov took up physical 
culture and sport. I need not 
say how difficult it was for an 
ailing man to carry out 
regular exercises, but will- 
power and the desire to be- 
come healthy accomplished the 
impossible, and he made a 
full recovery. Every year he 
made progress in his chosen 
sport, skiing and Korotkov 
finally won a national title. 

Physical culture and sport 
are a source of great joy, but 
such joy does not come of 
itself. It is the result of will- 
power and persistence. 
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Washington. The patient was 
suffering from a useless and 
dangerous tangle of arteries 
in her brain. The plastic balls 
blocked the blood flow to the 
tangle, caused it to diminish 
in size, and stepped up cir- 
culation, in the normal brain 
arteries. The woman’s sym- 
ptoms, including numbness, 
weakness of limbs, and a 
speech defect, disappeared. 


* 


An International Rice Re- 
search Institute, financed by 
grants from two of America’s 
large foundations, will be 
established in the Philippines 
to serve rice-growing coun- 
tries. 

The Government of the 
Philippines has contributed a 
200-acre site adjoining the 
University of the Philippines’ 
Agriculture College at Los 
Banos for the institute. 

The Ford Foundation last 
week announced a $6.9 million 
grant for the institute. Ear- 
lier the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion appropriated $185,000 
and pledged to finance the 
institute's annual operating 
expenses. 

Construction of buildings 
and laboratories is expected 
to begin soon and be com- 
pleted next year. 

Though considerable rice 
research has been done in 
Japan, India and the United 
States, the Foundations said 
the new institute “is needed 
to improve the position of the 
heavily populated rice-depen- 
dent countries of south and 
south-east Asia. where about 
90 per cent of the world’s rice 
is grown.” 

The institute will conduct 
basic research to improve 
rice quality, yield, adaptabi- 
lity and resistance to disease. 
Applied research will focus 
on improved rice 


output, 
management and the econo- 


| 
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mics of distribution and utili- 
on. 

Ea institute to be staffed 
by about 20 scientists from 
the United States and Asian 
rice-growing countries, will 
also conduct training pro- 
grammes for younger scien- 
fists from south and south- 
east Asia. : 

Only a decade ago the 
great marine continent of 2% 
million square miles which 
we call the ocean floor, four 
miles below the surface, was 
less abyss. Then the Soviet 
scientific expedition of tha 
vessel Vityaz in 1949-1952 
and the Danish expedition on 
thought to be an empty life- 
the Galatea in 1951-1952 ex- 
plored these lowest depths 
and found them teeming with 
life. From the floor of the 
Pacific ocean the scientists 
brought up species of un- 
known marine animal life. 
These pogonophorae, as they 
are called, were found to be 
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mals. 


Recently the Columbia Uni- 
versity (New York) geolo- 
sists made the first confirma- 
ton that a 45,000 mile crack, 
running along the beds of the 
Indian, Atlantic, and Pacific 
oceans, is continuous. Exis- 
tence of the crack has been 
known for several years, but 
its unbroken continuity was 
never before established. 

In the Arctic Ocean, Soviet 
scientists discovered the great 
submerged mountain range 
which stretches from the 
coast of the Soviet Union to 
the shores of Greenland. 


These are among the more 
recent scientific explorations 
of the great water masses 
which take up two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface and which 
have so profound a bearing 
on our daily lives—our wea- 
ther, our food, our transporta~ 
tion. In a future not too far 
distant we can envisage a 


-vast and well-ordered marine 


economy, with minerals ex- 
tracted from the ocean floor, 
energy from its waters, 
food from its rich _ stores of 
plant and animal life. 

_ The sea is the mother of 
life, its inhabitants can. be 
counted in multitudes, end- 
lessly fertile, maturing early 
and reproducing early. Our 
biggest land animal, the ele- 
phant, takes 35 to 40 years to 
Mature; that elephant of the 
sea, the whale, grows to 
maturity and bears the young 
in two or three years after 
birth. 

The sea is infinitely richer 
than the land in food, nutri- 
tive substances and vitamins 
—an ideal environment for 
both plant and animal life 
with its: temperatures favour- 
able and little changing, and 


-hutrition.eyer present in the 


encompassing water, Sea 
plants build up high vitamin 
concentrations, the like of 
which land plants cannot even 
approximate., Plankton, the 
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en marine plant 
mal lite that swarms z 
upper layers of TA k 
especially ricn in vitam. 

in the ocean there are os 
isms, making up the ae 
mass of our planet's yeas 
tion, which produce po 
generations in the on 
a single year! or 

This endlessly 
mass of plankton can—a 
wiil probably, in the tie 
we speak oi—be scooped a 
of the sea to be converted 
into fodder for animals and 
perhaps, too, into food for 
people. It will almost cer. 
tainly be used for technica; 
and medical purposes, 

No one has yet botherea 1 
make exact calculations, but 
world reserves of seaweed, to 
consider only this one marine 
plant, must run into billions 
of tons. Only a fraction of a 
per cent is being used at the 
present time. 


and an; 


Swarming 


Some varieties of seaweed 
are placed in steam boilers to 
prevent scale formation. Sea- 
weed is the ingredient for a 
paste used in very fine grind- 
ing in certain industrial prv- 
cesses. . Agaragar, used as 4 
culture medium, comes from 
red algao. 
food. In farms near coastal 
waters, a certain type % 
brown algae is used as ferti- 
lizer. 

Submarine agronomy is ? 
new science that the’ future 
will bring, as it will anothel: 
to be called, perhaps, sul; 
marine genetics, to organiz? 
and classify the knowledé? 
scientists are beginning 
amass 
part of our planet. 


Reviving The “Dead” 


By N. TYAGIN 


Medical _. scientists 


tive surgery, reviving $ orga 
organs, and the whole death 


ism itself after clinica 
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Sea kale goes into | 


of this little-knoW? § 


t in. This article by 
has SY Tyagin reviews the 

pievements of the Soviet 
ot eons in transplantation of 
sad and in the restoration 
ny the ‘dead. —Ed. 


experiments in 
restoring. the vital } Huncrions 
of individual organs were 

ied out by a Russian 
carrie fe 5 i 
scientist, A. Kulyabko, in 
1902. He proved that the 
human heart could outlive the 
organism by 27 hours. The 
Soviet scientists S. Andreyev 
and S. Bryukhonenko suc- 
ceeded in reviving the human 
heart 96—112 hours after 
death. 

Restorative surgery, or the 
transplantation of organs and 
tissues, has made great pro- 
gress. The Soviet surgeon V. 
Khenkin was the first in the 
world to restore the functions 
of a dog’s amputated paws, 
According to A. Lapchinsky a 
dog’s amputated paw can be 
successfully grafted after be- 
ing kept in a special refri- 
gerator for 25° hours.. Sùr- 
geons will be able in the near 
future to restore amputated 
organs through urgent opera- 
tions. 

Research has shown that 
blood and tissue for transfu- 
Sion and transplantation can 
be taken from a dead body as 
well as from a living one. 

The idea of transfusing 
blood from a dead body was 
first suggested by the scien- 


The first 


tist V, Shamov and ‘carried | 


out by Academician S. Yudin 
a his pupils. This * opened 
tion way to the transplanta- 
$ n of tissues, including cor- 
ĉa, taken from dead bodies. 
‘ademician V. Filatov was 
us given the opportunity of 
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performing his famous opera- 
tions, through which he res- 
tored the eyesight of thou- 
sands of people. Surgeons to- 
day make successful trans- 
planations of blood vessels, 
the heart, kidneys, liver and 
digestive tract and even the 
upper and lower halves of the 
trunk in animals. Thus are 
the dead made to serve the 
living. 

Experiments in the trans- 
plantation of heads are the 
most interesting, since the re- 
vival of the brain is an ex, 
tremely complicated matter, 
In 1928, S. Chechulin and S, 
Brukhonenko first demon- 
strated an experiment in 
which they revived a dog’s 
severed head. It was able to 
open its mouth wide, and even 
swallow food. This shows 
that a dog’s brain .can live 
for some time after blood cir- 
culation has ceased. In a 
later experiment the - scien- 
tists succeeded in making the 
dog’s head react to light and 
sound, it was able to turn its 
eyes, prick its ears, etc. It is 
interesting to note that ina 
successful experiment in 
which the upper half of a 
puppy’s body was grafted to a 
grown dog, this remarkable 
double-headed animal lived 
for six days, the grafted half 
retaining the playfulness of 
the puppy. 


But the most important 
work is, of course, connected 
with the revival of the whole 
organism. The Russian 
scientist F. Andreyev who, in 
1913, revived two dogs that 
died due to profuse bleeding, 
ean rightly be called the pio- 
neer in’ this branch of re- 
search. Soviet science has 
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since made a tremendous step 
forward. In the last World 
War, Soviet surgeons per- 
formed successful operations 
to revive men after clinical 
death had set in. By clinical 
death, we mean that stage 
lasting 5 or 6 minutes, when 
the heart has stopped and 
breathing has ceased, but 
when the disintegration of 
tissues has not so far ad- 
vanced as to make revival of 
the organism impossible. 


It is significant that when 
a revived man is asked what 
he felt during clinical death, 
his answer is: “Oh, nothing. 
I just slept!’ Which means 
that the activity of the brain 
cortex is the first to stop in 
clinical death, that the patient 
seems to be asleep. A certain 
degree of vitality still lingers 
in the organism. If the nece- 
ssary measures however are 
not taken at once, clinical 
death is followed by biologi- 
cal death, for the cortex of 
the brain will then die com- 
pletely. That is the point of 
no return. u 

The peculiarities of clinical 
death, its cessation and the 
revival of the organism have 
been studied in detail by 
Soviet scientists, among whom 
V. Negovskoi and his pupils 
occupy a leading place. He 
has written a fundamental 
work on the problem of re- 
viving the organism in the 
period of death agony and 
clinical death. j f 

The, advance already 
achieved by the specialists in 
the field of restorative surgery 
has great significance for 
medical science and fore- 
shadows breathtaking deve- 
lopments in the future. 
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A Source-Book Of 


Indian History — 


By M. PIKULIN 


A TRANSLATION into the 

Uzbek language of a rare 
Persian manuscript of the 
16th century relating to the 
history of the first Moghuls 
in India, “Humayun-Nama”. 
has been published by the 
Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Uzbek Republic. 


The author of the manus- 
cript, Gulbadan Begum, was 
the daughter of Babar, the 
founder of the Moghul dy- 
nasty in India. As such she 
was not only a witness to 
many of the events which 
she describes, she also parti- 


cipated in them. This has 
considerably enhanced the 
value of this remarkable 
work. 


It is known that Akbar 
himself instructed his aunt, 
Gulbadan Begum, to write 
her memoirs as a kind of 
background to the history of 
his reign that was being com- 
piled at the time, under the 
title of “Akbar-Nama”, by 


the well-knwn Moghul his- 


torian Abul Fazl. 


The copy of “Humayun- 
. Namah” published in Tash- 
kent is the second known to 
scholars, and a more com- 
plete one. The copy of 
“Humayun-Namah” in the 
British Museum 


i Contains 83 
folios, whereas the copy 
Owned by the Institute of 


Oriental Studies consists of 
176 folios of Persian text. It 
Was acquired by the Institute 
of Oriental Studies some 
years ago from a private 
Owner. 

; The translation of 
“Humayun-Namah”, together 


292 


with commentary - and in- 
dices, and the preparation of 
the Persian text—appended to 
the translation — for- print 
were done by Sabahat Azim- 
janova, a linguist and a 
scholar of history. 


The published manuscript 
contains extremely valuable 
information about the his- 
tory, economy and social cus- 
toms of the epoch in which 
the author lived. The book 
therefore complements to a 
considerable extent the well- 
known “Babar-Namah” and, 
thus, helps historians to 
understand the true back- 
ground of the most important 
political events of the period 
of the first Moghuls in India. 
It throws light also on the 
complicated problems per- 
taining to the feudal relations 


Just published 


of that time qt ive 
reader an insight inte the 
morals and customs of the 
peoples of India an the 
neighbouring countries. her 


Being in the Midst of th 
court life, Gulbadan Beg S 
was able to describe, With 
keen sense of observation 
the events of the time, sing]. 
ing out the most important 
for her memoirs, and givin 
short, though Profound 
characterisations of many 
statesmen and public figures, 


In the history of the coun- 
tries of the Moslem East, we 
find the names of many 
gifted poetesses, But never 
has a woman historian been 
known to write about com- 
plicated political events and 
important state affairs with 
such insight and skill as Gul- 
badan Begum did. The 
“Humayun-Namah” is for this 
reason an important source- 
book of Indian history. It is 
natural therefore that its 
translation has been hailed in 
Uzbekistan as an event of 
considerable significance, 
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 U-2 And Summit F A 


AT the time of this writing it is by no meansæertain that 
the public has been told the whole truth about the incident 
of the U-2 which was shot down over Soviet.territory and 
whose pilot was Captured by the Russians. Possibly some 
aspects of the story, thanks to Washington or Moscow, will 
never be fully clarified. Nevertheless, what is already 
published is impressive enough. The U.S. statement admitting 
that the aircraft was engaged in espionage work, though 
without Washington’s authorisation for this particular trip, 
TES as remarkable for this admission as for the plea of 
necessity” it put forward in justification of such espionage 
work from the air. Of course this candour came forth only 
after the U.S. authorities.found that the U-2’s pilot had been 
talking to his captors. 3 


It is interesting, by the way, that the U.S. Government 
acted so promptly on the assumption that Mr. Powers had 
turned a “collaborator”. Usually in such cases the routine 
step for a Government is first to deny the autheticity of the 
confessions made by a prisoner and to suggest that those must 
have been forced under torture, and so on.. But for the US. 
Government, perhaps, an inhibiting influence has been active | 
in this regard since the Korean War. In Korea no less than 
one-third of the American prisoners of war are proved to have 
“collaborated” with their Chinese captors. Compared to the 
Americans, few Turkish prisoners of war, if any, became 
“collaborators”. It has become an additional worry for the 
American authorities that U.S. personnel should be especially 
susceptible to “brainwashing”. When this occurs in ‘the case 
not of an ordinary soldier but of an agent assigned to the 
kind of highly specialized, dangerous and secret job on which 
Mr. Powers was sent the.shock must be considerable. 


Anyway, in howeyer uncomfortable a position the US. r 
Government has placed itself, its statement of May 7, bringing $ 
into brutal relief as it does the harsh contours of the present 
dangerous state of the world, may prove to be a formidable 
counter challenge to the great play which Mr. Khrushchev Be 
has been making with the U-2 incident. The State Department — oe 
not only admits the intelligence activity on the part of that 
plane but goes on to say, 


by all countries and post-war 
the Soviet Union ha 


jn 1955 offered its ‘open 
|} ———— skies! proposal—a proposal 
| 5 which was rejected out of 
hand by.gthe Soviet Union. 
It is in relation to the dan- 
_ gers of surprise attacks that 
if planes of the type of un- 
i armed civilian U-2 aircraft 
| s have made fights alone the 
i : frontiers of the free world 
for the past four years.” 


i 
Keeping aside the compari- 
son between the two blocs 
i and the merits of the “open 
skies” proposal. the U.S. 
statement gives a stark pic- 
eer ture of the situation as it is. 
This picture is the best 
possible argument for bring- 
ing about a change in the 
j situation and it also suggests 
the extent to which the 
i change must go in order to 
eliminate or at least substan- 
tially reduce. the danger, 
though there is no certainty 
at all that the U.S. itself will 
follow the logic, of the plc- 
ture it paints. At the same 
time it is not clear how one 
May Square the Soviet Pre- 
mier’s declared solicitude for 
the success of the forthcom- 
ing “summit” meeting with 
~ the exuberant manner of his 
play with the U-2 episode. 
In the context of this episode 
:Mr. Khrushchev and some 


depicted a Picture of the 
forces active in the American 
Aministration which can 
served only to impress on the 
Soviet people the necessity of 
distrust and utmost military 
1 recautions for the security 


w 


sonally has little meaning, 
r verybody knows, the 


Other Soviet spokesmen have 
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Commonwealth Co-operation In 
Economic Field 


By ROB MANSFIELD 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 
the Commonwealth produces 
80 per cent or more of eight 
raw materials on which - the 
free world depends? That it 
produces 20 per cent to 75 


per cent of a very large 
range of other materials? 
That, indeed, the Common- 


wealth is responsible for no 
less than 28 per cent of the 
whole trade of the world? 


When one reflects on these 
facts, it comes as no surprise 
to find that the economic field 
is one in which Common- 
wealth co-operation and con- 
sultation has grown remark- 
ably during the post-war 
years, 


An important vehicle for 
this co-operation is the Com- 
monwealth Economic -Com- 
mittee, which operates. from 
offices in the very heart of 
London. The committee, a 
constituent body of the Com- 
monwealth Economic Consul- 
tative Council, is now plann- 
ing to move its headquarters 
to Marlborough House (pre- 
sented as a Commonwealth 
centre by Queen Elizabeth II 
herself). 


These events are taking 
place at a crucial time. For 
the world is entering on a 
new era of economic progress, 
with the underdeveloped 
countries striving to narrow 
the gap between themselves 
and the more advanced 
nations. Furthermore, the 
patterns of international trade 
are changing, with the forma- 
tion of such blocs as fhe 
European “gix” and the 


_ *“Seven”,.-to the- second of 
_ Which the United Kingdom 


belongs. It is more yj 


t 
ever for the countrie 3l than 


S o 
Commonwealth, individuar 
and collectively, to assess 
their wealth, and to ae 


mine their trading and deve- 
lopment policies in the light of 
sure facts. 


BASIC FUNCTIONS 


Facts are what the Com- 
monwealth Economic Com- 
mittee has been dealing with 
since it came into existence 
35 years ago. It was estab- 
lished as an official Common- 
wealth co-operative agency 
eight years later (in 1933), 
each Government . appointing 
its own representatives and 
contributing in agreed pro- 
portion to the cost of financ- 
ing the committee’s opera- 
tions. 


There are two members re- 
presenting colonial territories 
and two from each indepen- 
dent Commonwealth country 
on the committee. Generally, 
these . latter are the High 
Commissioners (or their De- 
puties) in London, plus tha 
Trade Commissioners or other 
equivalent high-ranking offi- 
cials. The chairmanship 1$ 
held in rotation. ` 


Before looking at the new 
activities now being devei 
loned as a result of the Com- 
monwealth Trade and Econo- 
mic Conference in 


in 1958, let us look at the pasi 


e. 

functions of the . cops 
ly, are t0 

These, broadly statistic? 


vide economic and es 


Commonwealth Broa 2 
and trade, as well as 0 


os 
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Montreal | 


lan, 
the 
ly 
ess 
er- 
Ve- 
| OF 


p 
t 


d report on any eco- 
uestions which mem- 
ents refer to it.” 


‘ne an 
ic q 
Het Governm 
carry out this consider- 
i ° assignment, the commi- 
Be resents special reports to 
tie Pri nents. The latest of 
only recently been 
It reveals that, in 
exports oi 


COMMODITY REPORTS 


During its 35 years of exis- 
tence, the committee has not 
only produced this type of 
general report, but also has 
reported on individual com- 
modities (such as fruit, dairy 
products, fish, meat, tobacco, 
timber, tea, wheat, and so 
on). Other reports have 
dealt with a different aspect 
of the picture—such as the 
trade in agricultural machi. 
nery and electrical machinery. 


The committee has also. 


done research into world pro- 
duction of various products 
and of world trade in general, 
which has been a valuable 
aid in assessing the Common- 
wealth position. 


The Intelligence Services 
are of considerable imiport- 
ance to Commonwealth Go- 
vernments, for they deal with 
such products as wool, dairy 


Produce, meat, tobacco, grain 


and tropical products, and are 
published monthly or quarter- 
ly, sometimes with weekly 
Supplements, 


There is also a Commodity 
eres which summarizes, in 
ee volumes, the chief 
Statistical data of world pro- 
uction and trade in fruit, 
eae crops, plantation crops, 
trial PERN produce, indus- 
and bres, and vegetable oils 
i Oilseeds. Each of these 
an ES is revised annually— 
it should be emphasized 
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national 


that, between them, they deal 
with about 100 commodities, 


All this clearly represents a 
iarge and important reservoir 
of information for the Com- 
monwealth. And, in addition, 
the committee’s staff main- 
tains co-operation with inter-. 
organisations, and 
continually adds to an already 
impressive library. A con- 
siderable number of inquiries 
are regularly handled. 


HEARTENING SIGN 


This is a changing world. 
It is also a world full of 
national economic ambitions 
which can sometimes be in 
conflict. The countries of the 
{Commonwealth must plan 
many years ahead, and they 
can oniy plan on the basis nf 
Knowledge. 


It is heartenimg, therefore, 
to see that the new activities 
of the Commonwealth Eco- 
nomic Committee include a 
broad expansion of , present 
services. lt is not generally 
realised just how significant 
Commonwealth trade is. Here 
are some percentages of the 
trade of various countries 
with other Commonwealth 
countries in 1958: Britain, 
43 per cent; India, 41 per cent; 
Australia, 55 per cent; New 
Zealand, 74 per cent; the 
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Rhodesias, 72 per cent; and 
Ceylon, 53 per cent. 


The proposed expansion of 
the Intelligence Services to 
provide regular information 
on markets and pricesis a 
long step in the right direc- 
tion. Work is now in hand 
on the development of a new 
Commodity Series to . deal 
with a wide range of raw 
materials not already covered 
by the committee’s publica- 
tions, and the possible need 
for Intelligence Services in 
this field is to be investigated. 


A completely new step is 
to be the provision of infor- 
mation on the progress of 
development in Common- 
wealth countries and its 
financing, à 


A wise family takes stock 
of its position, of its resources 
and of its opportunities—and - 
that is just what the Com- 
monwealth Economic Com- 
mittee is doing on behalf of 
the whole of the Common- 
wealth. It serves all the 
Commonwealth, it is financed 
and supervised by all the 
member countries. In short, 
it is one of those remarkably 
under-publicised efforts in co- 
operation which are the most 


, powerful links of the Com- 


monwealth. 
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| (Presidential speech deli- 

S vered at the open session of 

? the World Congress for World 

z Federation held im Calcutta 
on May 7). i 


for World Federation. I have 
been fighting with this idea 
and for this ideal from 1929 
when f first started my Jour- 
nal World Federation in Ger- 
Í many in 1929. I am happy 
that the World of today and 

. the Governments of today 

} have accepted this ideal after 
į the second World War and 
i during the Cold War — bet- 


i) 
| 
e S THIS is the third Congress 
t 
4 
i 


| 

| 

| ween the Western and the 
1 TRL Eastern Blocs. 

Pipe We have 10 resolutions fo1 
| ; this Congress. These have 
I Ws been formally approved by 
fe the Working Committee of 
the Congress. We have two 
More Resolutions from Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram of Pondi- 
cherry which we all revere. 
These have also been approv~ 
ed and will be placed before 
the Congress. Copies of Re- 
solutions in draft form have 
been printed and they have 
- been distributed, I under- 

stand, among you: 


The subjects are: 

Indo-Pakistan co-operation, 
Indo-Chinese Tension, Forma~ 
tion of South-Asian Demo- 
cratic Bloc, Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, Abolition 
of Restraint on Inter-State 
Monetary Transfer, 


One Currency system for 
= e World, Common Laws for 

= all Nations in certain matters 
rule of Law in the World, 
nament of the Charter of 


Ehe Need For 
fee ` Of Asian Bloc 


By RAJA MAHENDRA PRATAP 
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Creation 


ive and Judicial Body of the 
World within a limited range 
Disarmament and its Deu- 
mutations, World Food Prob- 
jem and abolition or rasspori 
and Visa. 


These resolutions are ex- 
pected to be passed in this 
Congress. Speaking generally 
I approve all the Resolutions. 
As for the first Resolution 1 
state that during the 31 years of 
my exile in Germany, China, 
Russia, Japan, Afghanistan 
and U.S.A., I could dream of 
nothing like the Partition of 
the Motherland into two 
units, Neither Mahatma 
Gandhi, nor ‘Netaji Subhash 
could dream of it. The World 
Congress through its General 
Secretary first raised the 
Slogan of One India and no 
Partition in 1958 in a Con- 
ference held in Calcutta, the 
intellectual Capital of India. 
Two Conferences were held in 
this connection for the Re- 
Union of India and Pakistan. 
I know of no law enacted by 
my Government which bars 
re-union, if there be any 
Pact. It has clearly ‘been 


violated by one side and has 


no validity. The present posi- 
tion to my mind is that nei- 
ther the common Pakistani 
nor the common Indian likes 
this unhappy Partition which 
has invited infinite sorrows 
and infinite danger to our 


` Motherland for which I in my 


youth took so much risk and 
Was pursued as by a blood 
hound by the dominant Gov- 
ernment of the day. I am 
proud to see the resolutions 
of Sri Aurobindo Ashram. I 
wish the best of co-operation 
between India and Pakistan 
and Certainly a re-union 
which will make both sides 
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t pa Col ction, Haridwar 
Kbi “ae 


happy and I support rea 
with that vigour w 
in 1914 when I fir 
Moterland to figh 
ireedom of India. 


hich | 


St leit my 
t for the 


4S Ior the 2nd Reso 
that 1S resolution on 

Cninese tension, I state 
taat l haa a great frien 
yaun RUDYaL Pen the Son of 
Cnina responsible ior all the 
greatness that China now has 
i do not intend to enter into 
the recent boundary dispute 
I requested Prime Minis. 
ier Snri Jawaharlal to send 
me to China where I hava 
many iriends to bring about 
peace between India and 
China on this question vitally 
important both to China and 
india, two of the greatest 
nations of Asia having more 
than one hundred crores of 
population. In my opinion 
China is wrong and I could 
convince her present leaders 
that she is wrong. My Gov- 
ernment, however, did not 
accept my offer but took steps 
that have not been helpful 
and may further alienate the 
feeling on the two sides. All 
that I can say is that the offi- 
cial mind is not fit to deal 
with such delicate problems 
and unofficial minds can offer 
substantial help. In my case I 
am particularly well-known 
in China where I passed many 
years in exile. As for the 
Indo-Chinese tension 1 think 
that this may be worse in days 
to come and I approve of the 
stand advised by Gem 
Kariappa, ex-Commander-in- 
Chief of India, by Gen. Bharat 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana the Opposition leader n 
the Legislative Assembly 2 
Nepal, by the Swatantra Pa 
leader C. Rajagopalachar® 
once a Governor General a 
India of a complete align™ 

between South-West, 

South-East States of ent 
both for World Goven i 
and for safèty from hies A 

ence by the Big Brothe 


ution 
Indo. 
herg 
dshipy 


‘de 0 
the North on the other side 
1960 
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ié jiimalayes, 


menuon twat L have 

ad ey reatiung luc saine cu- 
ny pan aA jor many many 
he ce tnrougo my journal 
eric peaerauon L am much 


interested io see that such an 
jaea has peen placed to the 
jgrezront in these days on ac- 
¿ of Chinese occupation 


Li a n 

N { on part or india. 

he { nate the Visa system bul 
as, not so mucn the Passport 
lot system. l know tue surerings 
te, caused by Visa which 1n my 
lS- yew is against the U.N. de- 
nd ciaration of Universal Human 
Vo Rights. I do not like Capital 
ut punsnment except. at tne 
nd military level. I was for 
lly gomeume the Commander of 
nd an Army invading India from 
st Afghanistan for liberating it 
re) from British Imperialism and 
of L had 12 thousand soldiers in 
on 1915 at my command which 
ud I could increase, and 1 could 
rs gather a larger Army 1i the 
K> Civil Law did not contain 
Lot provisions on Capital Punish- 
ps | ment for Civil as opposed to 
ful Military Treason. 

he | I have always thought that 
A | U.N. should be more active. 
fi- Its energy now is dissipated 
sal in civil works which could be 
ms much better and more effec- 
S tually done by a World Go- 
> vernment. The General As- 
vn sembly should take up the 
N aon of making Laws of 
nk aan o benetit to mankind 
m Ch ae amendment of the 
Fa i Get United Nations. 
A si an Disarmament 1 am one 
me I Th Nikita Khrushchev. 
rab ere should be immediate 


Steps for general disarmament 


i 5 the constructive manner 
of n aea by Mr. Khrushchev 
ty ie Mr. Lenin in Moscow 
ria Siena He was a great 
of Beis, a encouraged India’s 
m like and recommend one 
sia Tency System for the 
nt orld. National Units of the 
o cnet have realised what a 
of curr ling block different 
of ency systems are. The 


recent attempt and declara- 
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Rebirth Of 


By W. N. EWER 


e 


IF THE recommendations 
of the “Group of Four” 
appointed by the 20 govern- 
ments concerned, are adopted 
—as they almost certainly 
will be—the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-ope- 
ration. (OEEC) will take a 
new form next year. It will 
be reborn as the Organisation 
for Economie Co-operation 
and Development (OECD). 

But before we pass to the 
proposed new organisation, 
with its wider sphere and 
scope, a word about OEEC 
itself. It has outlasted its 
purpose -because it has ful- 
filled its purpose. There are 
few international organisa- 
tions which can make the 
same claim. 

The economic recovery of 


tion of Russia to make Ruble 
equal to Pound sterling ıs an 
encouraging step along the 
line. b iE 
I suggest that all the 
National Units of the World 
like U.S.A., Germany, Japan, 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia 
should follow the lead of 
Russia in this respect to har- 
monise the currency systems 
of the World. 

Gentlemen, with these few 
words I would resume my 
seat, I am President of the 
World Congress for . World 
Federation. The Chief wor- 
ker is Mr. Sanjib Chaudhuri 
and he is aided by Sri Jogesh 
Chandra Sinha a senior Advo- 
cate of Calcutta and Sri 
Prakash Chandra Bose a 
sedate person whose guidance 
is helpful and Mohammad 
Ali President, Kashmir 
Front. I thank them all and 
wish well of the World Con- 
gress for World Federation. 

I am an old man. My last 
word is ‘God bless you all’. 
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OEEC] 


Western Europe after the war 
—now taken for granted— 
was by no means assured 13 
years ago. That it came about 
is, in no small degree, due to 
the work of OEEC. And the 
recovery of Western Europe 
has benefited the whole world. 
If it had not happened, there 
could be no question of eco- 
nomic aid today by the West 
European countries to non- 
European countries. 

The story is worth recall- 
ing. The genesis of it all was 
the historic speech of General 
George C. Marshall, the then 
U. S. Secretary of State, at 
Harvard in June 1947, when 
the war-ravaged countries of 
all Europe were in real and 
grave danger of economic 
collapse. They needed- help 
from outside, and “outside” 
could only mean the United 
States. 


Stoke at a oe ne ee 


MARSHALL AID 


General Marshall offered 
American aid. But, he said, 
“the initiative must come 
from Europe itself”. America 
was ready to give “friendly 
aid and support” for a pro- 
gramme agreed to by Euro- 
pean nations “to place Europe 
on its feet economically.” 

That was, in fact, the be- 
ginning of a new era in inter- 
national economic relations. 
“Marshall aid”, as it came to 
be called, was the begetter 
of all later plans and organi- 
sations for economic aid. There 
had, it is true, already been 
the United Nations Relief & 
Rehabilitation Agency (UNR 
RA). But that had been 
essentially for relief, nor for. 
development, -This was some- 
thing new and different. 

Response to General Mar- 
shall’s speech, mainly on the 
initiative of Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
(then Britain’s Foreign Secre- 


` 


was immediate. Three 
there was a con- 
ir, Molo- 


tary), 
weegs later, 
¡erence in taris. 
tov was there as : 
-General Marshall, Mr. sevu, 
and M, Bidault (then F rencn 
Minister of Foreign Affairs). 
For the Marshall otter had 
been to all Europe. The 
Soviet Government was appa- 
rently ready to co-operate. 
Then, suddenly, for reasons 
which have never been re- 
vealed, there was a complete 
change of Soviet policy. 

At one meeting Mr. Molotov 
had been completely co-ope- 
At the next, he de- 


rative. 

nounced the whole plan. 
Czechoslovakia, which had 
announced its xeadiness to 
participate, was forced to 
withdraw. It was the begin- 
ning of the economic “cold 
war”. 3 


From then on, OEEC (which 
came into existence in April 
1948) was, by no wish of its 
own, a West European instead 
of an all-European organisa- 


tion, with the U.S.A. and 
Canada as ‘“‘associate mem- 
j bers”, 


TRANSFORMED SCOPE 
-It would be difficult to 
overestimate the role which 
OEEC, and Marshall aid, 
played in bringing about the 
“economic miracle” of revival 
of the member countries and 
their ability to pass on simi- 
lar aid to others. But the 
work has been done. The 
alternatives were to liquidate 
the organisation, as no longer 


_ required, or convert it into 
Cae 


‘something wider and more 


f _ fitted for the performance of 


new tasks in a world ver. 
different from that of rh 


well as” 


From America 
From ame 
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Innovation Or Consolidation? 


By VICTOR ALBA 


A VERY set idea about the 
USA is that there is hardly 
any difference between the 
Republican and the Demo- 
cratic Party. This, however, 
is not the case. If. the parties 


ee SS 


chosen the second course. It 
proposes that the organisation 
cease to have that strictly 
“European” scope which was 
required by the conditions 
and immediate tasks of 1948, 
but not by those of 1960. The 
U.S.A. and Canada would. be, 
from the beginning, full mem- 
bers of OECD, which would 
be concerned with wider 
tasks. ` { 

One of its chief aims would 
be to “contribute to sound 
economic growth in areas in 
the process of economic deve- 
lopment, both in member 
countries and elsewhere”. 

That is, by common con- 
sent, the great task of the 
‘sixties. The idea of the 
“Four” is to transfurm the or- 
ganisation through which 
Europe (with U.S. and Cana- 
dian help) restored its own 
economy into one through 
which ıt can help others to 
develop theirs. 

There is much to be done 
before the plan can become a 
reality. But this is surely the 
moment to recall the past— 
the contribution to world 
economic health made b 
OEEC and its founders, The 
chapter that is ending is a 
worthy and valuable one. 
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approximate to certain coin- 
cidences, the differences 
also big. It is, however 
that tradition sways opinion 
and shows who among the 
iepublicans ought to have 
their places among the Demo. 
crats Cn account of their 
liberalism and who among 
the Democrats should have 
been with the Republicans 
because of their pronounced 
Republican sympathies, In 
the case of ‘Sudists’, opinions 
held on social and economic 
matters (as far as these 
touch the question of racial 
segregation) completely iso- 
late many of the both Repub- 
lican and Democratic Party 
members as against their res- 
pective Party viewpoints. 


are 
true 


At the time of election 
campaign, party~ differences 
are clearly accentuated. The 
question is not merely .that 
the opposition should always 
be too critical of the acts of 
the party in power. The 
differences are deep rooted 
and very important indeed. 
It may be that the future of 
the USA, at any rate for the 
next 10 or 20 years, is bound 
up with either of the Parties. 
It is also important for the 
world at large, for the deci- 
sion of the electorate Wl 
powerfully influence the varl- 
ous aspects of policies not 
strictly confined to the home- 
front alone. As for example 
elector’s decision will have 
profound effect on diplomacy 
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Saturday, May 14, 


a military organisa- 


road an 
n at home- 


ab 
tio’ 
sT. AYING 


Generally 


ublican té ; 
Re me is ripe for 


OR BECOMING 


speaking, the 
Party thinks that 
consoli- 


aoia of gains, conserving 
za enormous prosperity and 


‘vity of the country 
produ ntaining the standard 
z living. In a way they want 
i cry a halt, and let economic 
forces and spontaneous acti- 
vities of the individuals give 
shape to the rhythm of the 


future development of the 
country. 
For the Democratic Party, 


the future is a period of ex- 
perimentation, of research in- 
to new methods for accleration 
of the tempo of developments. 
They are for inciting people 
to new creative activities 
which may be profitably uti- 
lised for the benefit of © the 
country. Instead of crying a 
halt, the Democrats want the 
USA to move faster than in 
the past years. 
After 20 years (under 
Presidents Roosevelt and 
Trumen) of innovation and 
experiment of the Democratic 
Administration, the country 
had a respite (under Eisen- 
hower) for eight years of 
consolidation. Should not the 
USA continue the static 
Period of consolidation oF 
should it revert to a period of 
Mnovation? This is mainly 
he question the voters must 


pee in the November elec- 
lon. 


In ultimate analysis. the 
Problem is an old one: Should 
the Government’s hands be 
strengthened to assure secnm- 
ay to the people. or should 
he Government’s powers be 
€ssened for a freer play of 
Popular initiative. 
‘ee are at stake in either 
a he ways. The big indus- 

les, for example, appear to 
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Evidently , 


prefer a period of consolida- 
tion for the reason that pre~ 
sent gains favour them and, 
besides, Democratic Party’s 
way of thinking may lead to 
new taxes and more of public 
sector developments, such as, 
schools, communications, 
social security etc. 

The Presidents economic 
adviser, R. J. Saulnior, has 
clearly stated the Republican 
Party’s idea: ~ 

The economy that I en- 
visage has for its objectlve 
the production of more 
goods for the consumers. Jt 
must be the aim of every- 
thing we do: produce for 
consumption. 


MATERIALISM Vs. 
IDEALISM 


Naturally for the voter, who 
is a consumer, nothing can be 
more attractive than this. It 
flatters his idea of well Being 
and at the same time cafers 
to his craze for. gadgets. 


But the voter as consumer 
is also bored with having 
surfeit of so many consumer 
goods in the present day 
society. He just misses the 
‘stimulating experience of 
improvisation, of adventure 
into the unknown. Further, 
he can guess that more of 
less this economic security 
cannot always shelter- him 
against fluctuations at home 
and from the danger of being 
menaced by diplomatic 
manoeuvre and Communist 
propaganda from abroad. 


And in this mental ques- 
tioning can be read the hope- 
ful position of the Democrats 
who demand innovations that 

D 


and a feeling of national 


pride. 

‘Tf the nation’s energy, is to 
solely engage in production of 
consumer goods, so argues the 
Democratic Party, we shall 
hardly have the wherewithal 
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stimulate a.spirit of adventure. 
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to production of necessary 
arms for the defence of the 
country as well as for tha 
freeworld, for making new 
schools, new roads and bring- 
ing about the social security 
demanded by the people. 
What is more, it will not be 
possible to help a large por- 
tion of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world to step 
out of its economic back- 
wardness. 


The Republicans are some~ 
what materialists (in the 
general sense of the term) 
and the Democrats are ideal- 
ists. It is often told that the 
years of prosperity have 
raised the sangfroid of ave- 
rage American, have raised 
their idealism, and their curi- 
osity for the unknown. The 
November election will show 
whether the idea is right. If 
in the course of the election 
campaign the ideas show 
themselves in true perspec- 
tives, we shall have the occa- 
sion to know. 
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Studies On India 


I 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
into the languages of India 
pegan to develop along with 
the growing interest of the 
Czechs and Slovaks in Indo- 
Buropean comparative philo- 
logy, aroused by the dis- 
covery” of the classical 
language of India, Sanskrit. 
As in other European coun- 
tries Indian studies slowly 
worked free of comparative 
philology and developed into 
an independent field of study. 
Indian studies in Prague 
underwent the same change as 
those elsewhere in Europe. 
The first scholars in, this field. 
August Schleicher (1822-69) 
and Alois Vanicek (1825- 
1887), both of .the Prague 
University, were still far more 
of .comparative philologists 
than Indian scholars.’ Vani- 
cek’s successor Josef Zubaty 
(1855-1931) was also known 
as a comparative philologist; 


even so, however, we find 
among : his writings many 
valuable contributions ~ to 


Sanskrit philology and to the 
history of Vedic literature and 
classical Indian epic and 
dramatic literature. 


The .gradual development 
from comparative Indo-Euro- 
bean philology to Indology 
Proper ‘is most clearly seen in 
the work of Alfred Ludwig 
aad Moritz Winternitz. Alfred 
Sudwig (1837-1912) is best 
Al Own for his German tran- 
lation. of the oldest Indian 
ys text. Rig Veda 
ague 1876-88) and for his 
Ren of}: classical Indian 
map ure. This was also the 

ain line followed by Moritz 
peer aitz (1863-1937). After 
neve years of careful’ .pre- 
iar on he published his 

di -volume “History of 

tan Literature”, the first 

Volumes of which appear- 


ores. 
turday, May 14, 1960 


ed in English in Calcutta in 
1927 and 1933. 

Equally well known among 
scholars was the Professor of 
Indian Studies at the Charles 
Univesrity, Prague, Academi- 
cian Vincence Lesny (1882- 
1953-. His work shows a re- 
markable breadth of interest 
—from Sanskrit, Avestan, Old 
Persian through Prakrit and 
Pali to Marathi, Bengali and 
Romany, The results of 
Lesny’s many years’ study of 
Buddhism are summed up in 
his book’ “Buddhismus”, pub- 
lished'in 1921 and again in 
1948. Lesny was also deeply 
interested in modern India, its 
languages, culture and con- 
temporary life. He got .to 
know the country in the 
course of two visits in 1922- 
23 and in 1927-28, when he 
lectured in the University of 
Shantiniketan in Bengal and 
became acquainted with the 
greatest modern Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. Prof. 
Lesny published a mono- 
graphy printed in London: 
“Rabindranath Tagore, His 
Personality and Work”. To 
Prof. Lesny goes much of the 
credit for bringing Czechoslo- 
vakia and India closer together 
in the cultural sphere. 

Otakar Pertold, born 1884, 
Professor of Comparative Re- 
ligion at Charles University, 
Pragtie, also .got firsthand 
knowledge of Indida. He is 
the author of the first Czech 


‘text-book of Hindustani for 


schools and self-taught stu- 
dents as well as of several 
travel books and ethnographi- 
cal studies. 


Professor Lesny was suc- 
‘ceeded in the Chair of Indian 
Studies at the University of 
Prague by his pupil Oldrich 
Fris (1903-55). 2 fine trans- 
lator of old Indian and middle 
Indian poetry and the author 
of several remarkable studies 
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in Sanskrit and Avesta philo- 
logy and Indo-European com- 
parative philology. He pub- 
lished a “Sanskrit Reader”, 
giving a careful choice of old 
Indian texts chosen both for 
their philological interest and 
intrinsic value, 

At present the Department 
of Indian Studies of the 
Charles University is served 
by Vincenc Porizka, born 1905, 
the first Czechoslovak specia- 
list in Hindi, who has pub- 
lished several articles on 
Hindi, historical grammar. 


Dr. Ivo. Fiser, born 1929, 
specialises in the middle 
Indian languages. 

For many years, Indian 
studies were centred in 
Charles University in Prague, 
particularly in the Arts 
Faculty there. During the 
last ten years, important re- 
search work has been done by 
the Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, in 
Prague. The Indological De- 
partment of the Institute is 
headed by Dusan Zbavitel, 
born 1925. author of the first 
Czech text-book of Bengali. 
He works in the. field of 
Bengali literature particular- 
ly in the analysis of the work 
of Rabindranath Tagore and 
folk epics. ‘He has translated 
a great deal from Bengali. 
Another member of this de-- 
partment, Vilem Gampert. 
born 1902, is a disciple of 
Professor. Moric Winternitz. 
His interest lies in the legal- 
religious. literature of ancient 
India. He published an ex- 
tensive study of- conciliation 
ceremonies in ancient Indian 
legal texts. i 


Kamil Zvélebil, born 1927. 
eorresponding member of the 
Academy of Tamil Culture in 
Madras, studies Dravidian 
philology, particularly Tamil 
syntax. and translates extracts 
from classical and modern 
Tamil literature into Czech. 

The most often translated 
and most popular Indian wri- 


=o 


- ter has been the famous Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore. 
Over twenty books of Tagore 
have appeared in Czech, the 
most popular being the famous 
Gitanjali, which has already 
‘been issued in seven editions. 
‘An extensive four-volumes 
selection of Tagore’s works is 
now being published. Seven 
other translations from 


Dusan Zzavitel have appeared 
since 1950. Hindi literature 
‘is not yet so well represented. 
There is Premchand’s Novel 
Godan, translated by Odolen 
Smekal and several . short 
* stories of this writer. As far 
as the Urdu literature is con- 
cerned. Krishan Chandar’s 
short stories were published in 
‘book-form. In addition to 
this, Iqbal’s Payam-e-Mashriq 
“(The Message of the East) 
appeared in a bibliophil edi- 
tion and Bagh-o-bahar, tran- 
salted ‘by the author of this 
= article into Czech—will be 
published this year. Selections 
from classical Tamil lyrics 
bave been franslated as aj- 
ready stated by Kamil 

“Zvelebil. 6 : 
_ The old Indian literature js 
= represented by many transla- 
. _ Hons, including : 


=~ tion of Bilhana’s Chaurlsura- 
tapanchashika. the well- 
à “known ‘story of King Nala and 
Ri panes, Dainayanti from the 
“Pthobharata, Bhagavadgi 
and others, ` sti 
Be: ii DA 


he Oriental Languaces 
_. Prague runs evening 
where Czech indo- 

d by, Indian, lec- 
„Hindi, Trdu. 
nil _ Classical 
ta __ well. 


. ages 


Bengali literature mostly by - 
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ous technicians and trade re- 
presentatives who ~ e going 
or will be going to India with 
an opportunity to learn al 
least something of. the langu- 
of India. Secondary 
school pupils are given the 
opportunity of preparing 
themselves here for univer- 
sity study of Indian languages 
later on. :The numbers of 


students. desiring ‘to | study 
Indian languages’ at © the 
Charles University, many 


times exceeds: the number of 
free places. ; 
The publications of trans- 
lations of the finest classical 
works and. selections from 
both -ancient and modern 
Indian literature opens . the 
way to further knowledge of 
India’s cultural treasures; and 
at the same time, - generates 
interest in*the Indian langu- 
ages.—Dr. Jan Marek. 


STi r 


THE Tashkent Institute of 
Oriental Studies. an institu- 
tion under the Uzbek ` Aca- 
demy of, Sciences, is a major 


-centre of Soviet Orientalogy 


and has won renown ,among 
orientalists all over the world. 
The staff members. have done 
tarefiil-and painstaking work 
in publishing a. number of 
written records on_ history, 
culture and literature of the 
peoples of Central Asia and 
other : Eastern countries. 
Among its manuscript collec- 
tions can be seen. thousands 
of ancient documents from al- 
most all Asian countries. . -- 

-The subjects tackled by the 
Instittue have a very’ wide 
range. And. the. studies of 
valuable manuscrivt : sources 
on the history and culture of 
the Indian people are given 
soecial importance, -These 
Studies have already confirmed 
the existence of contacts het- 
ween the Uzbek and Indian 
neonles from early times. 

The Institute has eamnlet: 
ed. the work on “The. History 


of India” hy al-Biruni in 


‘progress of Ahmad. 


Uzbek and Russian 


la 
The manuscript wil] ie 


to press soon. 
prominent specialists the h t 
? 0 


ges, 
According oing 
record of m 

science in 


is a remarkable 
development of 
Asian countries. It 

. C i 
important information S0 
Indian people, their custome 
religions and philosophica) 
systems delt with competence 
and objectivity amazing fe 
that age. i. 


.The book also gives a full 
picture of the highly deve: 
loped science in Khwarizin 
the birth place of the great 
scholar, . al-Biruni. Some 
pages are devoted for ‘the 
close cultural contacts that 


existed between India and 
Central Asia in the Middle 
Ages. : ; 

Another book’ — “Tha 


Humayun-Namah”—a_ unique 


-record of the historical events 


during the first decades ‘of 
Tmperial Muguls  (Baburids) 
in India, is also ready for tha 
press. That the’ manuscript 
is written (in ` Persian) by 
Gulbadan Begum, ` daughter 
of’ Babur,- the founder’ of the 
Mugul empire is ‘an interest- 
ing point. She’ was the first 
woman historian of the Mos- 
lem countries ‘ of the East. 
(Vigil dt. May 7, 1960, P- 
252). tata! 

To meet the high demands 
from the Soviet libraries for 
books dealing ‘with the pre- 
sent-day. India, the Institute 
has spent some time for pre- 
paring few books on the sub- 
ject. One ofits research Wor 
kers, Rustamov, ‘has written 
a book on Kashmir which 1 
expected to come off the ee 
very soon. The book’ dee 
with the geographical loca 
tion, history, political system! 
and administrative divisio? A 
Kashmir. During the oe 
of this year Uigum ADE 
(Master of History) will i va 
a monograph on the crea” 


“Abbas: 
Continued on Page 268 
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* | Foreign Motion Pictures In 


7 The USSR in 1959 

S, 

ap By LITVINOV 

ce 

or N ADDITION to the more Germany: There were, sur- 
I two-hundred films pro- prisingly enough, only four 

Mm duced annually, according to Polish films. ‘The -non-Soviet 


official Soviet sources, by 


Soviet films studios,1 the or- 
at ganizations in charge of rent- 
18 ing’ films also release to the 
18 Soviet films’ theaters a large 
at number- of foreign films as 
1d part of the “cultural ~ex- 
le change” program. Such films 
~ may be divided into three 
categories: 

ha 1. Foreign films acquired 
i for normal showing through- 
ts out the country with dubbed- 
of in Russian ‘suond tracks or 
5) Russian subtitles.‘ This is the 
he only category which reaches a 

| wide audience. 
y 2, Foreign films shown in 
z such large cities as Moscow, 
i Leningrad, or Kiev, but only 
st reaching a small audience 
a since they are only shown for 
x aday or two. These are main- 
ly films shown in connection 


P- with such a special occasion 
as a British Week or a French 


= Film Week. This was the 
aS patern followed-for showing 
— na during the International 
oat Film Festival in Moscow 
5 in 1959, |” 
+ 3. Foreign’ films shown in 
ah exceptional cases to a limited 
i eae on invitation and 
i ater’ “discussed in the Soviet 
1s ae 
aS a 1959, the Soviet Union 
Pa Goured from abroad 129 mo- 
of fa, Pictures. About 100 of 
se ae Came from the so-called 
ov ples democracies—mainly 
sh Hae _., Czechoslovakia, 
ja hae o agy, Bulgaria, and East 
AS; ——— A joguk 
$ 1 Iskusstvo kino, No. 1 
(1959), p. 110.” 
60 i 
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world: provided only ‘29 films, 
most ot them from countries 
such as Finland, Burmd}indo- 
nesia, iran, Ceylon, ‘ Portugal, 
Norway, - Argenitina, Mexico 
and Greece, which -are not 
particulariy - renowneéd- for 
thelr - cinematographic . pro- 
ductions. .The United States 
proviaed only one film, France 
six, Great Britain two, Japan 
two, italy one, West Germany 
oiie. 

The films shown in the 
USSR are by no means the 
best’ made by the foreign 
countries concerned. Even 
Soviet. critics have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the selec- 
tion of foreign films. There are 
at least two reason for this 
state of affairs. One’is often 
discussed in the Soviet press— 
the “bad taste” and “‘the com- 
mercial calculations” of the 
officials of . Soveksportfilm 
(Soviet Film Export) and 
Glavkinoprokat (Main Cinema 
Rental). No mention is mado 
of the second reason—ideo~ 
logical motives. ~The renting 
of films is not only a piece of 
business, it is also politics,” 
Soviet critic Y. Khanyutin 
wrote.2 It may be concluded 
taht the purchase of poor films 
from the West is done on the 
basis of a fixed policy of some 
kind, but attention is drawn 
from this policy by accusing 
the responsible ‘officials of 
good taste. There have been 
numerous examples in. the 
SSS 
Xo Literaturnaya gazeta, De- 

cember 19, 1959. 
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various Western countries of 
the practice of having the 
officials at the local embassies 
of consulates take such Soviet 
visitors as athletes, sailors, or 
Musicians to see poor-quality 
Western motion pictures, for 
instance grade B American 
gangster- films of low-grade 
French erotie films in accord- 
ance with a policy of taking 
the visitors to see the worst 
films on show -in the cities -in 
question rather than: the best. 
Similarly, .it is no accident 
that worthless films are shown 
in the’ Soviet Union, ~ after 
which,. as Soviet critic A. 
Aleksandrov- - -writes, “one 
wants to take a brush and hot 
water and wipe off the 
sereen.”’3 2 
Obviously, in accordance 
with the demands of- Com- 
munist propaganda , the 
worthless films shown are in- 
tended to fit in with the stan- 
dard Soviet view of life in the 
“capitalist” countries:. the 
power of money, love intri- 
gues .based on the classical 
triangle, what Soviet pro- 
paganda calls typical bourgeois 
morals. Great attention is 
paid to the influence which the 
foreign films may have on 
the viewer: à 
Quite a large place is 
~ occupied on our .screen by 
films made in bourgeois 
countries....May they be 
in the majority of cases 
progressive films, although 
they do not express our 
ideas, our foral and esthetic 
views at all. It would be 
silly to “shelter” vewers 
from films’in which there is 
more good than bad. It 
would to be much more 
profitable to raise’ the es- 
thetic level of qualification 
‘of the viewers, teach them 
how to distinguish for them- 
‘selves .correctly between 
such work of art.4 


3 Iskusstvo kino, - 
(1959), p: 90. 
4 Ipid., p. 110. 
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it appears 
Il the offi- 
cials responsible share the 
views of the above writer. 
The seventh plenum of the 
board of the Union ot Soviet 
Artists, held in October 1959, 
expressed the fear that “the 
revisionists have been striv- 
ing to open the gates in the 
fart of the socialist countries 
to bourgeois modernistic ten- 
dencies.”5 Although this re- 
mark was applied to art in 
general, it can easily be ap- 
plied to motion pictures in 
particular. 

In a major article on prob- 
lems of Communist education, 
V. Nemtsov recently noted 
that foreign films were hav- 
ing a bad influence on Soviet 


Unfortunately, 
that by no means a 


viewers. He observed in 
particular that the . Moscow 
Stilyagi  (zoot-suiters) had 


acquired from Western films 
the habit of dancing the “in- 
decent” rock-and-roll. Foreign 
films, it is claimed, also influ- 
ence young producers: 


_ It is surprising how in 
the homeland of Eisen- 
stein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko 
and many other famed mas- 
ters who consolidated the 
new principles of the Soviet 
film and showed to the en- 
tire world the greatness of 
Socialist culture, film pro- 
ducers have appeared who 
succeeded in rapidly re- 
jecting what has been gain- 
ed and, to please the mode, 
became champions of the 
Weaknesses and not of the 


Strength of Italian neoreal- 
ism,6 


On the basis of the above 
one can deduce .the main 
lines of Soviet policy in con- 
nection with the acquisition 
of foreign films: (1) select 


Da 


l which 
are poorer in quality than the 
average Soviet product, 


Sovetskaya kultura, Octo- 
er 24, °959, 

6 Ibid., July 2, 959. 

E ay 


whose artistic level is, with 
some exceptions, jow; (2) 
when compelled to accept 
good films, PUY the most con- 
servative mms, which are ob- 
solete in form and which can 
for this very reason be ad- 
versely criticised. 

On the basis of the first 
principle, the Soviet Union 
purchases films from countries 
such as -Burma, Indonesia, 
Portugal, or Norway, which in 
comparison make the Soviet 
films look good. ‘The Soviet 
press devotes long articles to 
the unimportant Norwegian 
film industry,7 but has nothing 
at all to say about the ex- 
cellent Swedish film industry. 
The films of the original and 
daring Swedish film. director 
Ingmar Bergman, whose 
films are discussed and fre- 
quently awarded prizes at all 
international festivals, have 
not been shown in the USSR 
or reviewed in the press. 

The Communist authorities, 
in spite of careful supervision, 
do not invariably approve 
films produced even by the 
satellites. According to the 
Polish delegation to the Mos- 
cow Film Festival in 1959, 
the Poles were compelled to 
submit one of their less suc- 
cessful films because its very 
conventionality was better 
suited to the Soviet taste for 
socialist realism.8 One of the 
films rejected, Ashes and Dia- 
monds, was later welcomed 
in the West as an outstanding 
recent work. For the same 
reason the Soviet Union has 
not released the Polish film 
The Real End of the War, by 
Kawalerowicz, which also en- 
Joyed great success in the 
West. The United States was 
Tepresented in 1959 by the 
film War and Peace, gene- 
rally given favourable reviews 
in the USSR although it is by 


Ta ae 


7 Iskusstvo kino, No. 11 
(1959). 


8 East Europe, New York, 
December 1959. 
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no means an 
example of American ging 
italy was Tepresenteq p arr, 
iwe-known tiim They H i 
a Street Car, while S tole 
italiäna film; tne x best 
General della Rovere ` 
not shown in the ets 
Union. Viet 
The best representeg We 
tern country was France wae 
six films. The selection tat 
S ‘ ds 
not as good as it might have 
been. One of Fermanael’s old 
pieces, Casimir, was shown 
although it is by no means 
one of his most successiu] 
films, The others, Sans famille 
Le bourgeois gentitbomme, 
L'ile Glamadore, require no 
comment. Only Porte de Litas 
by Rene Clair and the Sino- 
French fairytale Le. cery- 
volant du bout du monde had 
any real value as films. Great 
Britain was represented, by 
Campbell’s Kingdom and The 
Shiralle. ` The Japanese film 
industry was represented by 
Hidden Moods and On This 
Earth 
The second category of 
foreign films exhibited in ‘the 
USSR, those shown for the 
short period of.a week within 
the framework of a British or 
French “Week” or the Film 
Festival in Moscow, included 
the Italian Le Notte di Cabiria 
by Federico Fellini, with 
Giulietta Masina as the un- 
fortunate prostitute. The 
British Week included such 
films as Alivier’s Richard I. 
The Soviet films critics were 
pleased with the British films, 
since they did not provide any 
of the problems produced by 
other films. The cultural ex- 
change with the United States 
was represented by Mart), 
an excellent film about the 
life of ordinary people. 
commentaries on the 
were very interesting. F 
connection with Italian cin S 
art the Soviet critic Y- perc 
nitsky criticised the quality 
objectivism: ; 
š The characters in the br 
works of the post-war ~~ 
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motion picture were 


aie not only to laugh, not 
a 


only to CY, not only to 
Dove, but also to hate. vi 
put does genuine humanity 
consist only in scorning an 
abstract Evil, and not com- 
patting its concrete bearers? 


Tne third category of films, 
those shown 1n the USSR to 
restricted audiences, contains 
several major works produced 
in 1959. The ane natewo ey 

as. the French film iro- 
T mon amour, directed 
py Alain Resnais, An interest- 
ing situation arose. First, the 
film could not be ignored be- 
cause France has a major 
flm industry, and second, 
there was nothing in the film 
to which the Soviet censors 
could take objection. The 
director Alain Resnais is well 
known for his extreme left- 
wing sympathies and the film 
itself, inspired by the theme 
“the struggle for peace,” un- 
masked the horrors of an ato- 
mic war. Nonetheless, the 
festival organizers did their 
utmost to limit the film’s in- 
fluence. It was not shown as 
a part of the festival and 
Soviet criticism was unfavour- 
able, probably because the 
film was rather revolutionary 
in concept and treatment and 
must have shocked some of 
the conservative Soviet 
critics.10 It clashed with 
ideological prejudice, for the 
eroine mourns her lover, a 
erman soldier, It is not sur- 
prising that the most highly 
Praised French film was Les 
duatre cents, coups, directed 
Y Francois Truffaut.11 The 
ae fact that a representative 

the right wing in the film 
Reet as given _breference 
left _ tepresentative of the 
Wing, who was sharply 


[See 


2 Komsomolskaya pravda, 
af November 15, 1959. 
Literaturnaya gazeta, 
1] pesust 18, 1959. 
Ibid., August 1, 1959. 
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criticised, is in accordance 
with the essentially reaction- 
ary nature of modern Soviet 
art.12 

Another French 
Babette ven va-t- 
caused the Soviet Critics some 
concern. It was also shown 
outside the festival, This film 
is a light comedy featuring 
Brigitte Bardot. The Soviet 
lack of humour was revealed 
in the remarks on the film by 
People’s Artist Boris Andreev: 


film, 
en guerre, 


The war is long over, but 
it was by no means passed 
without trace for the living 
generations. I, for example, 
could not understand that 
harmless comic case with 
which the makers of the 
French film Babette sen 
va-t-en guerre speak of the 
war. The point is that the 
time has not yet come to be 
touched and to forgive. 
We, for example, still feel 
this war sharply. I think 
that the French have no 
justification for humour on 

this subject.13 


Apparently Soviet critics 
neither accept the viewpoint 
that war is something to be 
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“nughed at nor approve the 
anti-war films of the West 
which represent war as some- 
thing deeply tragic and at 
times even hopeless. For this 
reason the film On the Beach 
was rejected for general dis- 
tribution. The Party leaders 
prefer the serious approach to 
war, picturing the spirit of 
sacrifice and heroism of the 
fighters for a “just cause.” 
This may also have been the 
reason for the rejection of the 
Polish film The Real End of 
the War by ‘Kawhlcrowicz, 
or of the American film, The 
Paths of Glory, which por- 
trays the horror and sense- 
less of war. 


In spite of the numerous 
promises by the Soviet 
leaders in regard to expansion 
of “cultural exchanges.” very 
little progress has been made 
in this direction in the field 
of the cinema. 


(Bulletin, Munich.) 


12 See Preuves, Paris, No. 
101 (1959). 


13 Sovetskaya kultura, 
August 19, 1959. 
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in harmony with 


Socia] 


interests, 
3. The aspiration to att 
3 professional excellence aan 
é A contribute to progress in a to 
Wd tp: field of endeavour. ee 
{Orr 


lt ıs advisable to ado 


following formula: Iş Pt the 


hall 
all 1 can and not neglect sites 


important duties in order 
How To Improve Your belong to the best Deci 
in my profession. à 


pai e jo ay 
Thinking 4. The aspiration to have 


at least one intellectual hoby; 


S The adoption of the alms 

| ' By ZBIGNIEW PIETRASINSKI enumerated- above creates 

i l ; j strong incentives- towar 

i (Continued from previous issue) thinking and ‘toward cae 

i ' the attainment of a high 

it We then come to the constant broadening of efficiency. 

i statement that reflections knowledge. Although in this 

| upon the training of mental case, too, one must exert great HOW TO CULTIVATE | 


faculties have an implication effort in order not to fall METHGDS IN THINKING 
only as an element of the victim to narrow  specializa- 

broader ideal of an indivi- tion which, on the other hand, The remaining conditions 
ie duality. By stating the pro- ıs the basis of great profici- being equal (motivation, 
ih blem in this manner it is ob- ency and progress. Due to the intelligence, external circums- 


fl vious that mental aptitude in limited scope of transference, tances), a person of exten- 
j the majority of cases is of narrow specialization may sive knowledge is superior to 
a value only as a means, a tool make the mind very efficient a person with a limited edu- 
ji toward the achievement of jin solving problems of a cer- cation in coping with problems 


‘ other life aims. And of thisis tain type and inefficient in which require mental efiort. 
true, then it follows that not matters that go beyond the For he has at his disposal a 


formal mental efficiency is given specialty. larger amount of information | 

most desirable, but produc- à that constitutes indispensable / 
j tivity of thought whieh js It seems that almost every material for thought. One 
Pe only partly dependent on human pbemg who is. not particular category of infor- 


Intelligence and method. It devoid of ambition may have, mation, which constitutes a 
is known that an alert mind apart from purely individual part of the total knowledge 
without deeper interest and interests, the following aspira- mastered by a person, deseves 
aspirations results in a type tions which are on the one particular attention. This is 
of superficial dilettante. Per- hand a catalyst in one’s men- the information that pertains 
i sons who show outstanding tal work and on the other a to the general guidance rules 
i i ‘intelligence in tests are often source of unsolved problems, toward effective thinking, the 
: pee barren intellec- that make it possible to deve- general “principles on mah 
S eF t _ lop mental efficiency not on ods” in modes and paths fe 
a E stax, tuth in imaginary but on authentic thinking that make 3 
n RE E that life problems that give a accuracy and _ effectiveness 
thinki y ars 0 intensive wealth of practical advan- An exaniple of these prin 
erry ce ae fim to the dis- tages. ciples may be the four famous 
-tion A of gravita- 1. The aspıration to wis- rules on thought guidance 

i, Teed ae ganing ig dom which constitutes the formulated more than ie 

e end cae $ aan oduct sum total of experience that years ago by the outstan ee 
a formal ment on only had been analyzed, farsighted- French philosopher Dee 
“It is obvious eat eee ness and able judgment in The rules which Desa i 
onditions for g cate ees te Yee problems and considered =. aaa aoe 5 

pment are created by 2. Th S Suec ESSA S SN fe 
Ù profession which ` th . e aspiration to learn of perception are : 

ry nature regui ¢ eart of making use of every “The first rule—ne 
> mental wo ae res Oppornunity—to derive the accept as true any ones 
A K and greatest satisfaction out of life before it is definitely a¢ 
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Upon th 


that is, to 
guard against 

artiality and not 
Be oe ae my judgments 
to fing beyond that which 
Ee td appear to my mind so 
ery and plainly that I 
Sadia have no reason to 
dau second—to divide 
every investigated problem 
Into as many separate parts 
as possible and as would be 
needed toward its better 
solution. 

“The third—to conduct mv 
reasoning in an orderly man- 
ner, beginning with the sim- 
plest and most accessible ta 
my perception, and to ascend 
‘as if by steps to the perception 
of the more complex; estab- 
lishing an order even among 
those objects which do not 
naturally follow each other. 


d as such: 


dge 
pupulously 


“And the last—to make all 
computations, so exhaustive 
and all analysis so extensive 
in-order to be certain that 
nothing had been omitted.” 

The ‘principal rules, though 
not the only source of rules 
on methods in thinking in 
general, are contained in for- 
mal logic and scientific 
methods. They teach what 
conditions must be fulfilled in 
order to arrive at the correct 
inference, what are the com- 
Mon mistakes in deduction. 
Ow to define and classify, 
what are the methods in argu- 
mentation, etc. 

The amount of general 
Principles mastered by an in- 
dividual concerning proper 
and effective thinking as well 
as the ability to use one’s 
SE and attitudes can 
ae efined as the cultivation 

methodical thinkins. We 


ae call it “mental, cultiva- 


The 


degree of profici 

Seas proficiency In 

Minking acquired by an m- 
idual undoutedly reflects 
e general scope of his 

mi 

eee! efficiency and in- 

oo his skill în resolving 
Problems. 
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SOME FACTORS IN MENTAL 
CULTIVATION 


The- principal factors in 
mental cultivation are: 

1. An understanding ot 
the Principles of scientific ob- 
servation and practice in con- 
ducting and noting one’s ob- 
servations with precision and 
in agreement with these 
principles. 

2. An understanding of 
the nature and of the ele- 
mentary techniques used in 
scientific experiments. 

3. An intimate knowledga 
of the principles of definition 
of ideas and practice in mak- 
ing definitions, 

4. The habit cf precise 
explanation of the meaning 
of words, along with the re- 
gular practice referring to 
dictionaries and source mate- 
rials 

5. Knowledge that the 
degree of certainty in a judg- 
ment is related to the methods 
in which it is substantiated. 

6. The ability to discover 
mistakes in reasoning, in sub- 
stantiation, based in part on 
the practice -of employing 
many methods of argumenta- 
tion, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the types and sources 
of mistakes committed in rea- 
soning. 

7. An ability to deal ob- 
jectively and profoundly with 
points of view opposed one’s 
own. ~ 

8. An ability and habit to 
subject one’s own judgments 
to independent and personal 
criticism. r 

9. A knowledge of the 
basic rules of the psychology 
of thinking, and of the 
psychology Of creation, 
as well as of the cph comian 

shychological principles on 
Eal guidance. The ability 
to apply these principles_ in 
tice. ! 
NO A disavowel of blind 
faith in authority and super- 
stition. ~ ee! 

In order to improve your 

methods in thinking you must 
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tead books on logic. These 
books make difficult reading - 
and may discourage you if 
you do not follow the princi- 

ple of applying the informa- 

tion contained in them in daily 

conversation, discussion and 

in working out problems. 

These exercise may be 

begun by your noticing, and 

identifying by name the mis- 

takes in reasoning, classifica - 

tion, definition, etc. 

The most important thing 
in this field is to master the 
principles and the examples 
of techniques in scientific ob- 
servation and experimenta- 
tion. You will find these 
useful. even should you not 
intend to become a scientist 
good educator. 
That is why you should take 
every opportunity to acquire 
these techniques. You can 
make your own family or 
social life the object of this 
exact, almost scientific. 
method of observation. It 
will give you many practical 
advantages, allow you to un- 
cover and even remove a 
number of causes of conflicts 
and mistakes and will help 
you to acquire understanding 
and tact. Your own methods 
of study can become an ob- 
ject of your experiments and 
you may set yourself a goal 
of maximum efficiency in your 
work. But this is one of the 
most difficult fields in which 
to experiment, for it is easy 
to come.to precipitant and 
false generalization. That is 
why you must refer to books 
on the psychology of study 
of memory 
where you will find. models 
which can be followed on a 
small scale. ; Tr 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RULES 

IN THINKING 

Psychology is one of tha 
important sources for rules in 
thinking that constitute the 
methads of mental cultivation. 
Here are some of the basic 


to apply to one’s mental worki 
in resolving problems. 


ridwar 


K Å š 
To solve a difficult problem 
one should proceed by narrow- 
z ing the field of possible ans- 
wers until the right one is 
found. An important part is 
played by learning during the 
process of search. That 1s 
_ why you should try to break 
with the habit of treating 
thinking and learning as two 
separate functions. In line 
with this habit we feel that 
first we learn and when we 


- finish learning we apply its 
results to our problems, oF 
practice “pure” thinking. 


Whereas, the art of thinking, 
the art of solving problems, 
is contingent upon quick and 
independent learning while 
working on a problem. A per- 
son who, despite the results 
he attains, continues to adhere 
to one hypothesis or course, 
makes it obvious that he is 
unable to draw conclusions 
from his own results and 
cannot discover the reasons 
for his failure, In a word, 
. despite his fervent need, his 
knowledge cannot be enrich- 
ed by the factors he needs in 
order to solve his problems. 
By: _ Here_are a number of more 
k specitic precepts to follow that 
are often closely connected 
with the above. | 
1. Analyze effectively ana 
‘subsequently supplement, the 
F preliminary. data reeived for 
CARE solving a problem. Analyze 
p“ these data from the point of 
A view of the requirements of 
= the problem. i 
ie _ 2. Be careful when you 
Di state the hypothesis of your 
= Solution lest you overlook 
_ Some element of the problem 
= postulated. | 
: 3. Proceeding to test your 
hypothesis or course of action 
_ try to think ahead and do not 
__waste time in performing such 
eoo which you can per- 
orm more quickly in your 
d the purpose of which 
an _ checked without 
Superfluous manipulation. 
viously does not mean 
on of practical 
IE theoreti- 


-not from the need 


cal mental operations, but it 
does mean the reduction of 
unnecessary practical tests 
that result solely from men- 
tal indolence or even sloth and 
to do 
something that cannot be per- 
formed with accuracy in 
your “mind”. 

4, Check carefully every 
chosen hypothesis and course 


of research and if it does not > 


lead te your aim then you 
must decidedly reject it. You 
must remember that there is a 
tendency to hold on too long 
a fruitless course of action. 
Therefore, consciously try to 
overcome this tendency. 

5. If you cannot find the 
right conception then try to 
analyze all your attempts and 
hypotheses. and to establish 
what they, have in common. 
This may help you. uncover 
the causes of your failures 
and to find a new. and better 
course of. research. 

It may help you to write out 
every point of the problem 
and the essential premises 
separately and then think: if 
you have . exhausted all the 
possibilities admissible in a 
given situation. 

6. If, despite a thorougn 
preparation and great effort 
on your part, the problem 
cannot be solved and you feel 
that you are up against an im- 
pervious problem, that instead 
of going ahead you are going 
around in circles, then it is 
best to set the problem aside 
for a time. 

In order to profit from the 
practical conclusions that are 
a result of the psychology of 
thinking, one must conduct 
exercises that aim at tha 
mastering or improving of 
certain skills. The most valu- 
able are the ability in analyze 
a new situation and to study 
it from various standpoints. 
Tf we develop this ability, wa 


Shall be able to make better 


use of our knowledge -and ta 
cope with difficulties, 

No- less important is the 
Conscious effort . to develop 


your ability to learm 
working on a problem 
is not simple because 
problems may differ and 
experiences, which pr 
the basis for practical 
ralizations, may recur SO 5 
dom that we are unable o 
draw the greatest advanta i 
from them if we are ze 
ugeg sensitive to HES 
or do not have a pr i 
in that direction, T openi 
It seems to me that a Te- 
gister of our experlences m 
thinking and in action may 
help us to develop the abili- 
ties indicated and to make use 
of our knowldege of thought 
processes in accordance with 
our individual traits. 
Neither must we forget that 
an important factor in work- 


While 


Soma 
Ovida 
ene. 


ing out problems: is the 
amount of knowledge we 
possess. The richer the mate- 


vial on which the brain can 
work the greater are our 
chances of making out well 
in problem situations and in 
arriving at new solutions. On 
the condition, of course, that 
we do not become the slaves 
of the numerous elements and 
methods that make up ou 
knowledge. j 


Continued from Page 262 
the well-known contempo: 
rary Indian author. ° 

The staff members hava 
prepared many other annotat- 
ed documents for publication. 
They. conduct researches on 
the current political and eco- 
nomic situations of the Eas- 


between peoples o 
Asia and peoples 
Afghanistan etc. 

tute have established 
contacts with many scien 
‘abroad. It sends them ~ 
works of the: staff and S 
ceives their criticisms a 
suggestions. 
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oo Unsurprising 


y culminating point in the Russian process of extracting 


political advantage from the U-2 incident had been left 
to be reached in Paris—in a setting which was a masterpiece 
of dramatic improvisation. The news of the Soviet “space~ 
ship satellite” had been broken on the appropriate eve. The 
delegations to the Summit were present in their full strength 
in Paris. It was then that Mr. Khrushchey struck. He told 
the meeting at the Elysee Palace on May 16th (we are writing 
this on May 17th) that the “Summit”? was off.so long as the 
U.S.A. did not condemn the espionage flight, punish those who 
were responsible for it and guarantee that such flights -would 
not take place in future. The Soviet Prime Minister proposed 
a six to eight months’ postponement of the “Summit” and 
asked President Eisenhower to cancel his visit to the. Soviet 
Union scheduled for next month. Mr. Eisenhower said that 
he had informed Mr. Khrushchev that U.S. intelligence -flights 
over the Soviet Union “had been suspended after the recent 
incident and-are not to be resumed” but at the same time, 
he. said,. “Mr. -Khrushchev was left in no doubt by me that 
his ultimatum would never be acceptable to the U.S.A.” On 
his part, Mr.. Khrushchev asked, if the American President 
claimed that he could not participate in a “Summit” conference 
under the threat of a Soviet move over Berlin, “How then 
can the Soviet Government participate in a conference under 
conditions of actual threat?” ‘The American standpoint of 
course is that intelligence flights are no threat but are called 
for by the needs. of American security which must guard 
against the possibility of surprise attacks. Once committed 
to this position before the American public, the U.S. 
Government seems precluded, at least in theory, from an 
unconditional acceptance of a ban on: intelligence overflights. 
Tt has to ask for. a substitute, which explains President 
Fisenhawer’s statement that he has planned to submit to the 
U.N. a proposal for a U.N.-organised air-watch. system whose 
object would.be-to detect preparations for surprise attacks and 
which would be practised over the territories of all nations © 
willing to accept such air inspection. But, for all practical 
purposes, the U.S.A. has been forced by the pressure not only 
from the Soviet Union's. political offensive but also from its 
own allies, to declare intelligence overflights suspended: Byt 
why such a prolonged Russian outburst over such flights? 
President de Gaulle: is reported to have gently reminded Mr. 
Khrushchev, “At: this moment a Soviet sputnik is flying” SES 
France, observing my country.” 


Toa iet- i slanging match in 

Lying below the Soviet-American. 
en is trying: to put on the other the blame for 
me taging the “Summit” the more basic fact seems to be that 
ae doubtful if any progress can be achieved 


on the problems confronting the two sides by a meeting just 


now... In the circumstances it is not impossible that the US. 


secretly glad at the Soviet suggestion of @ m 
though ‘the honours in the propaganitta 


Government is 
Jong postponement, 


_ Commonwealth even as 
a. at the sacrifice of 
ae Piet "British, the way 


pattle now cannot but go 
mostly to Moscow. In any 
case, at the present stage of 
pis term, President Eisen- 
hower is hardly in possession 
of effective authority for do- 
ing international business in- 
‘yolving any significant re- 
orientation of American policy 
or strategy. So, the claptrap 
apart, the Soviet suggestion, 
however angry its expression, 
may prove acceptable to the 
parties, with some device that 
would technically save the 
“Summit” but put it into a 
prolonged state of suspended 
animation. Be that as it may, 
it is humiliating for mankind 
that its fate should be con- 
sidered as hanging on the 
kind of persons and organi- 
sations that are in possession 
‘of the largest concentrations 


of power in the world today. -. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
AT. CROSS-ROADS 
Rudyard Kipling 
sang his poetic apartheid 
‘as between East and. West— 
‘the twain shall never meet? 
—he did not know what a 
false prophet he would prove 
himself to be. Those were 
the days of the British Em- 
‘ire over which the sun 
would never set. ‘But the sun 
“began to ‘change its course 
over the Empire and the Em- 
‘Dire itself underwent a meta- 


% 


Morphosis. After the Statute 


of Westminister, it became 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations; and since the Inde- 
pendence of 3 India and the 
typically British compromise 
of retaining her within the 
a 


fi Open Sto” the 


“ Commonwealth on 
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coloured units of the former 
Empire to be members of the 
equal 
terms as and when they re- 
gained their freedom. The 
Commonwealth thus came to 
be a symbol of a ‘bond with- 
out bondage’, of peaceful co- 
existence and racial equality 
—a sort of miniature League 
of Nations. It augured well 
for the future of the world. 

But the storm that was 
gathering in South Africa 
from the days of Gandhiji 
there has at last burst in its 
devastating fury. Africa is 
awake, and the “black man’ 
is demanding in his own right 
the fullest dignity of a man 
with the fullest scope for the 
human potential that lay 
dormant in him for so long 
a time. He numbers 13 
million while the whites in 
South Africa are a bare three 
million, As soon’ as individual 
liberty is conceded with 
equality of opportunity in a 
democratic set-up, the ‘white 
South-Africans’ fear that 
they might be swampéd into 


the bottom and gradually 


crushed out of existence as a 
‘privileged class. The fight 
between the Black and the 
White in Africa has thus been 
intensified into a ‘war of self- 
preservation’ for both the 
antagonists — more for the 
Whites than for the Blacks. 
While the Blacks were gradu- 
ally being strengthened by 
the moral support of other 
Africans and almost all the 
Asians, the Whites were be- 
ing isolated even from the 
Whites of Europe and Ame- 
rica. The time-forces were 
operating against the Whites 
and there was no help for it. 
Thus driven to the last ditch, 
the Whites not only tightened 


their ‘Apartheid’ from year 


to year, but, when challenged 


VIG 
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- demonstrations. 


with open defiance 

scale, albeit nonviolent Tagg 
lost their heads and > they 
in blind fury at the et 
Sharpeville on the 21st = in 
killing hundreds of arch 


violent men and woul 
many times that number S 


That was the signal ae 
revolt of conscience all th 
world over, and the rae 
sympathy that the whit 
people of Europe may yet 
have left in them at once 
gave way toa revūlsion gt 
feeling that found no uncer. 
tain expression in the Press, 
the platform and in mass 
With out- 
raged sense of decency the 
Britishers were perhaps tha 
loudest in their protests 
against such brutalities, and 
when Shri Louw, the South 
African External Minister, 
arrived in London to attend 
the conference of ` Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers he 
got.a reception so hot as to 
be left in no doubt about the 
temper of the British people. 
He tried to hit out bravely, 
but having a rotten cause to 
defend, against the strong 
current of the times, he found 
not even the proverbial straw 
to catch at and felt like beins 
drowned even in a White se 

But worse things wel 
waiting for him. I the 
Conference itself, the plea ° 
apartheid being an ‘interne 
affair’ of his country did k 
save Shri Louw from E 
opprobrium of a sin 
racial policy and he felt ® 


ears 
an animal at bay. ee 


away before the m 
of ‘human rights’ au 
slaughtered Africans, gat? 
after ten days of Pr pich 
deliberation, during 283 
Continued on Page 
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The Non-Violent Boomerang 


ir THIS column has been 
silent 00 the Nehru-Chou 
negotiations, it is because the 
whole episode was felt as a 
chapter of humiliation for 
India which it were better to 
be allowed to fade into the 
packground. With our P.M.’s 
refusal to accept the invita- 
tion of the Chinese P.M. to 
have a second round of talk 
in Peking until the results of 
the proposed examination by 
the officials of the two Gov- 
ernments of all relevant docu- 
ments were known, it was 
hoped that he might yet have 
his eyes opened to the insult 
that is being added by this 
kind of frivolous talk of the 
Chinese P.M. to the grave in- 
jury he has already done to 
India by treacherous aggres- 
sions in Ladakh and Longju. 
But a recent piece of news 
from London. states that 
Pandit Nehru is likely to 
Meet P.M, Chou En-lai in 
the : So like all 
preconditions of the first 


_ talk, those for the second talk 


also have gone with the wind. 
Bt nothing has been 
a S for India by inviting 
ie Sgressor still in occupa- 

of our territory as “an 


0 
« oured guest”, except a 


fonter understanding of the 
Sof the two Govern- 


Mi 22 
mitten’ has been openly ad- 
yo cd. It was clear enough 


aa S body that there was 
that nee to “understand” 
Tom +h not been “understood” 
dene, € Elaborate correspon- 


Over 
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months and 


months, and that nothing 
more could be gamed by India 
till the Chinese gave up their 
Malve pretence of having 
“exercised jurisdiction up to 
the line which appears i 
China’s map”. The Chinese 
P.M. paid Panditji back in his 
own com by quietly declaring 
that “most of ‘the disputed 
areas in Ladakh were like the 
Gobi Desert (in China)” 
where, as Panditji himselt 
had stated earlier, there was 
no human habitation and no} 
a blade of grass grew. India, 
therefore, could not have any 
administration there nor any 
knowledge of the lands. But 
the Chinese, so pretended P.M. 
Chou, “had come to these 
‘areas long before the Comm- 
unists came ~ to power’! 
The boomerang came back to 
Panditji with a resounding 
thrust. Against all 
decide on another talk before 
any common points have been 
discovered by the. officials” 
scrutiny, will be a wild goose 
chase for India by talking at 
each other on parallel lines 
and contradictory . sets of 
‘facts’, and coming out in the 
end as the second best of the 
two. ~ : 

But the-worst mischief that 
such a second talk may do to 
India is to put a seal of final 
approval on the “joint com- 
munique’ whi 
document’ bearing the sjgna- 
ture of, , India, has. already 
given up, literally and figur- 
atively; ‘the. whole ground 
China. The only gam achiev- 


this, to-. 


ch, as a ‘state ` 


und, toi the gain to her. 
has succeeded in making India 
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Moe ie 


ed out af this bad business 
has been to provide for 
Panditji a plea for inaction in 
the name of pursuit of a 
peaceful solution, and that for 
an indefinite length of time. 
Panditji had already prepared 
the country for a ten, twenty, 
even forty-year problem in 
the Himalayan border and 
told the Lok Sabha on April 
26 that i 


“Pending settlement by, 
negotiation, there could bé 
no question of taking steps 
to forcibly eject the Chinese 
from the areas occupied by, 
them.” 


In reply toa Press repor- 
ter’s question he added: 

“We shall continue to try 
and one cannot rule out the 
possibility of success.” 

Put the two statements to- 
gether and you will know in 
advance the answer expected 
from Panditji every time the 
negotiations fail and the ques- 
tion is asked :“What next?” 
The inevitable answer will 
be — “Negotiations, more 
negotiations, and still more 
negotiations,” because “one 
cannot rule out the possibi- 
lity of success”. So much for 


India for the next ‘ten’ years 


at least! We need not specu- 
late on the ‘twenty’ or ‘forty’ 
years. 

But what has China 
gained? Analyse the ‘joint 
communique’ and you will 
find : ay 
(1) China continues and 
shall continue to hold all the 
land she grabbed ‘from India. 
(2) She will be left undis- 
turbed in her possession of 
these lands because all clashes 
have to'be avoided; and, ile 
‘negotiating’, she rill . con- 
solidate her position from 
year to year Thus time will 
work in her favour and 
against India; and the longer 
thes ‘negotiations’ are pro- 
‘trated, the gre 


ater will be © 
(3) China 


LMM RE LT EL TT SET 
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give up the charge of aggres- 
sion against her for good be- 
cause, the word not only does 
not occur anywhere in the 
‘communique’, but, as P.M. 
Chou told Press representa- 
tives at Dum Dum on April 
29, “during his seven days’ 
talks with Mr. Nehru in Delhi 
recently, the Indian P.M. had 
never mentioned to him that 
China had committed any 
aggression on Indian terri- 
tory”, though Mr. Nehru had 
“said that the Chinese went 
into Indian territory”. 
Panditji’s counter-argument in 


the Rajya Sabha was that 
“although he had not probab- 
ly used the word ‘aggression’, 
the whole basis of the talks 
was the occupation of Indian 
territory”. He forgot that the 
Chinese P.M. had never ac- 
cepted that ‘basis’ and will 
now quote the ‘joint commu- 
nique’, a ‘state document’ of 
international validity, in wit- 
ness of his stand without any 
fear of contradiction. Panditji’s 
subsequent interpretations 
will no longer cut any ice 
with the Chinese in the Hima- 
layas, nor will his explana- 


“This is what you get from 


the coal | use” 


The way to get the most out 
of coal is to turn it into gas. 
In the process of gas-making 


these valuable by-products of 
Coal are obtained. 


—SAYS MR. FLAME 


‘THE BOMBAY Gas” cO.,” LT 
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roji Road, Bombay-} 
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Hons. “It _WaS no use 
ing the Cninese Premie, 
vacate aggression wine 
mis opinion, it was 4, 
waaien nad to vacate a ids 
sion”. And since Panag 
Was signing a ‘state aoun 
and had to use ‘state TN | 
RS MOL Ayberbolics’, th "| 
could be no mention of A 
word ‘aggression’ jn th: y 
And, atter all is sad S 
š A é and 
done, the end-result has been 
that we have eaten our ac. 
cusation of aggression agains 
China. (4) China has made 
it clear that the McMahon 
Line was ‘totally unaccepy. 
able’ to her and Panditji has 
informed the Lok Sabha thay 
‘Longju is under Chinese 
military control’, And since 
nothing can be changed ex- 
vept by ‘negotiation’, we hays 
to acquiesce in this position 
as long as China chooses to 
maintain it. (5) Thus China, 
freed from the charge of ag- 
gression, comes on a level 
with India, like Pakistan in 
the U.N.O. in regard to Kash- 
mir, as an equal party toa 
dispute with counter-charges | 
of ‘aggression’ against India, 
The ‘honoured guest’ has been 
raised to the ‘honour’ of an 
equal disputant while all the 
time continuing the aggres- 
sion over 12000 sq. miles 0 ; 
our land. (6) By accusing | 
India of ‘aggression’ J! 
Ladakh and not accepting the 
McMahon Line China ha | 
succeeded in bringing the en- 
tire Himalayan frontier under i 
dispute —to be negotiated, i 
delineated, demarcated afresh 
on a new ‘factual basis’ to be 
determined by the officials © 
the two Governments. Thui j 
we have been dislodged Be ifs 
our solid stand on our Be 
‘facts’ and compelled to thre 
them into the Chinese melti 
pot. (7) By trying to aW i 
‘hyperbolics’ in the joint o ofa 
munique and fighting shy ol 
the word ‘aggression’ OU | 
a false sense of respectaP 
Continued on Page 276 
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; HERE is perhaps no sector 

I of our life where there is 

reater contusion today than 

jn the educational field. AU 

those who are concerned with 

it are greatly dissatisfied with 

what is going on, it be 

students, teachers, parents, 

the general public or the Go- 

vernment. Not unoften have 

the spokesmen of the Govern- 

ment said that all is not well 

with the education of the 

young here. Why is this so? 

May it not be that we have 

not properly understood ihe 

meaning of education and the 

individual and social purposes 

it should. serve. 

Every society tries to fit its 

growing citizens in the exist- 

ing social order, Further, no 
revolution, whether religious, 

political, economic or social, 

has ever succeeded anywhere, 

except by previding an ap- 
propriate system of educa- 
tion. suited to the new order, 
under which the growing 
citizen is to function. Every 
significant change of revolu- 
tion implies some change of 
basic values. Around these 
values is built a new social 
order. The primary purpose 
of education is to induct the 
growing, child, the future citi- 
zen, in the existing society or 
the new society which 1s 
sought to be created. If tha 
Citizen is to function smooth- 
ly and with the least friction 
he must be trained to under- 
Stand the basic postulates of 
the social order under which 
e is living or has to’ live if 
that order is sought to be 
‘hanged. As a matter of fact 
the education of the child be- 
gins with its birth. Educa- 
tional institutions carry fur- 
cate process that is begun 
cul ome by parents, friends 
th neighbours. It is only 
“hus that the individual and 
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Our Education 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


society can function smoothiy 
and help and co-operate with 
each other. Even the greai- 
est genius or revolutionary is 
to a great extent the product 
ot his society. No revolu- 
tlonary ever changes or can 
change the entire social order. 
Some segments of the old 
order must remain intact, At 
least the peculiar genius of 
fhe race and the nation, its 
fundamental nature, Swab- 
hava, and to a great extent 
its manifestation in action, its 
Dharma, often remain unim- 


paired. It is, therefore, that 
every reformer or revolu- 
tionary begins by changing 


the society in which he has 
been brought up. This is be- 
cause ne understands its 
functioning best. Also, witn 
all his opposition he retains 
for his society some emotional 
attachment. The process of 
socialising the growing child 
to fit into his surroundings so 
that-he can function smooth- 
ly therein is what is called 
the formation of his charac- 
ter. Character is formed in 
conformity with the basie 
values a society accepts and 
makes its own. Within the 
fold of the old or the new 
social system, the citizen hau 
to select his work in life—his 
profession. This must also 
provide him with the means 
of an honourable livelihood. 
It is, therefore, also the func- 
tion of a good and fruitful 
education to train the citizen 
for his avocation in life. Tf 
this is not properly done the 
citizen is likely to become a 
social burden. He would draw 
his sustenance from society, 
without contributing his share 
to it. He becomes either 
anti-social or a parasite. 
Only when these two func- 
tions of inducting the child in 
the society and educating and 
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training him ior some socially 
usSeLUL sili, WOLK, JOD, VOCa- 
on or proression—are pro- 
pery ana emciently perforin- 
cu can a society celain its 
ncaa and vigour. A conal- 
tion oz nealth and vigour is 
aiso ine condition of advance 
anu progress. in a healtny 
sociau oraer the third tunc- 
tion of education, namely, the 
advancement oi Jearning, 
Wwouid be to a great extent 
periormed automatically by 
the student and the teacher 
in tne process of learning 
and teaching. Where nece- 
ssary, special institutions may 
be created for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. But so 
iar as possible these must be 
attached to educational insti- 
tutions. 

We have said that no revo- 
lution is complete unless it re- 
adjusts the education of the 
young to meet the require- 
ments of the new social order. 
This can be illustrated from 
history. In India the old 
Brahmanic education gave 
place to a changed system 
under Buddhism. With the 


advent of Islam in India, 
there were appropriate 
changes in the educational 


system to meet the new needs 
and demands. The advent 
of the British changed the 
system of education even 
more powerfully and funda- 
mentally. In Europe the old 
Greek and Roman systems of 
education were changed with 
the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. At the beginning of 
the modern age in Europe 
after the Renaissance there 
were again changes in the 
\ system of European educa- 
tion. The needs of the in- 
dustrial revolution necessitat- 
ed a new kind of education 
to meet the new requirements 
of society. The emphasis that 
was put previously on the 
study of classical language 
and the humanities has beer 
shifting to technological edi 
cation. Today a scholar who 
knows nothing of 


thought it wa 


formulations of science would 
not perhaps be called as a 
tuliy educated person, even 
ix ne were well versed in the 
humanities; Not only the 
aims of education Have 
cnanged with the changes in 
the social order, but its very 
methods haye undergone u 
change. The methods em- 
ployed to educate the young 
are becoming in modern times 
more scientific and suited tu 
She psychology of the growing 
child. The Communists m 
modern times had to change 
both the aim and the method 
of education to suit and serve 
the new social order they 
have been creating. 

` This point is further illus- 
trated by the different phases 
of our national resurgence in 
modern times. In Northern 
India there was a religious 
ferment, resulting, among ..:- 
Hindus, in the organisation 
of the Arya Samaj. As it 
wanted to change Hindu 
society it established a new 
educational system, modelled 
upon the old Gurukuls, where 
the Brahmachari received his 
education in forest retreats, 
away from the busy haunts of 
men and where the teacher 
and the pupil lived together 
and came in constant contact 
With each other, 

The national movement that 
began with the partition ot 
Bengal concerned itself deep-~ 
ly with the question suited to 
the needs of the social order 
that nationalist India wanted 
to establish, Among other 
things, this education laid 
emphasis on the love of the 
country and on science and 


technology. One of the poi 
ex Point 
about which there was split 


Surat in 


ot want 
educati 
th 


Tt was not 


themselves, wanted to change 
this system. They, considered 
it detective and anti-nationai. 
The great Poet Kabindranatn 
‘YYagore had his ideas about 
the education of the young in 
a free and progressive society. 
He believed that the young 
should be brought up in free- 
dom and the joy of life, Ac- 
cording to his ideas he estab- 
lished his educational instivu- 
tion at Santiniketan, which, 
after Independence, has been 
changed to conform to the 
existing pattern obliterating 
even the motto of the insti- 
tution Shantan, Shivam, 
Advaitan. 

The Home Rule movement 

again revived the idea of 
national education suited for 
free India. During the Civil 
Disobedience movement once 
again the question of national 
education came to the boycott 
of educational institution 
through which the foreign 
Government had _ established 
its hold on the minds of the 
young. In a hurry national 
schools and colleges were 
Opened to accommodate tha 
students who had boycotted 
the Government and Govern- 
ment-aided and affiliated 
institutions. Education in the 
new institutions was given 
through the mother tongue 
and there was an atmosphere 
of fervent patriotism, national 
Service and freedom. 
- Why was change, in the 
system established by the 
foreign Government, nece- 
ssary? 

Because, broadly speaking, 
it was defective both in its 
alms and in its methods. It 
Was not the product of the 
Indian mind. It has no rele- 
vance to Indian life and society. 
It Was an imposition from 
outside. The aim for which it 
Was designed was not in con- 
Sonance with Indian ideals, 
pee was to create a cheap 

dinate machinery for 
manning the lower services 
of the foreign administration, 
Possible for the 
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foreign tulers to import trom 
ingiand the large army S 
subordinates, requ 4 
aumMinistratlon oL 
wy hke -India. All that they 
could aiiord to import Was 
tcudthe sicker ands one 
i 5 Slade S€TVices 
and ior the key positions, ag 
tne rulers were not willing to 
learn the language of the 
people or mix with them free. 
jy, tor tear of losing caste 
and the superior prestige 
which they nad to maintain 
as an imperial people, they 
had to teach their subordi- 
nates. their own language 
coupled with limited ambi. 
tions and a service attitude, 
Apart from the absurdity of 
iniroducing a cheap foreign 
language as a medium of ins- 
truction, the very aim ol 
producing cheap subordinates 
in the public service of the 
country was low indeed. The 
foreign medium of instruc- 
tion further diminished the 
advantage that could be de- 
rived even from an education 
defective in its. aim. It took 
years for the people to learn 
the foreign language. Even 
then he was familiar with 
words and not with the rea- 
lity behind them or with con- 
crete objects. He was play- 
ing with eounters which could 
not be cashed. Often parrot- 
like he committed to memory 
his lessons in the foreign 
tongue, Before he knew his 
own surroundings, effort was 
made through words to make 
him familiar with objects, 
thoughts and sentiments that 
were not natural to him, but 
to a British child. For 1ns- 
tance, even before he knew 
about the old or the modern 
divisions of India he was Te- 
quired to memorise the names 
of the counties of England. 
These had no significance for 
him except for his examina- 
tion. There was no living 
touch with the things, events 
and sentiments that figured 10 
his lessons. They had no Te- 
levance to the pupil’s life and 
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soundings whether at 
Ene or in his society. 


there was any worthy 
im of this education it was 
ted by Lord Macaulay. He 
ted educated Indians to 
d into Anglo-Saxons; 
-ainopished from the latter 
a colour of their skin 
and the blood running in their 
yeins”. For him a whole 
library of oriental books was 
not worth a single shelf of 
western learning. Turning 
eduated Indians into pale and 
inside copies of Englishmen 
might be worthy object for 
imperialists, if only it was 
possible of achievement. It 
would be in some respects on 
a par with the efforts made by 
Peter the Great and some of 
the Czars who followed him 
to westernise Russia. But 
such forced anglicising of an 
ancient people with a high, 
though arrested, culture of 
their own would produce 
Englishmen but their brown 
apes. j 
The result was that what 
was taught through this 
foreign education was very 
often theoretical and bookish 
knowledge, memorised 
parrot-like. Also the British 
system after which it was 
artificially modelled was it- 
self getting out of date even 
in England. The system intro~ 
duged in India was passive, 
abstract and deductive. It 
failed to develop the , whole 
Personality of the pupil. Tt 
Provided no healthy activity 
for the growing child. His 
emotions were starved. How 
could the Indian child feel 
delight in the call of the 
Cuckoo or the song of the sky- 
lark whom he had never seen 
i life? How could he find jov 
n western music? How could 
he get aesthetic delight from 
‘uropean art which he could 
See only through pictures? 
: s for Indian art it was a 
Sealed book to him. Nay he 
ee taught that it was bar- 
arous and grotesque and did 


posi 
wan 
be turne 
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not represent nature and rea- 


‘lity. Not only did his foreign 


teachers teach him this but 
also the  forelgn-educated 
native teachers did the same. 
The result was not very edi- 
fying. It was said of the first 
President of the Indian 
National Congress that he was 
every inch an Englishman 
even to the holding of his 
cigar. The educated Indian 
read and thought in the 
foreign tongue. His ambition 
was to walk. talk, eat, laugh, 
and shrug his shoulders in 
the English way. Nay it was 
his ambition to dream in 
English. I am sure somo 
educated Indians did suc- 
ceed in this laudable ambi- 
tion! 


So much for the aim of 
education. The methods of 
imparting it were neither 
scientific nor suited to the 
psychology of the growing 
child. It was a passive kind 
of education. It killed . all 
dynamism and initiative. It 
also killed in the public the 
exuberant joy of life, which 
is characteristic of the Euro- 
pean child in school and 
young man in college. 


This education that was 
defective in its aims and 
methods and was considered 
anti-national before Indepen- 
dence has come to be rehabi- 
litated after Independence as 
good national education. ft 
is supposed that the magic 
touch of transference of 
power from White to Brown 
hands has done the trick ! 
The absurdity of this is clear 
from the fact that there is 
today universal dissatisfaction 
with the present state of 
affairs. ‘That there has been 
no change in the system and 
that it has remained, as it 
was before Independence, 18 
porne out by some of the ob- 
servations made ~ by the 
Secondary Education Com- 
mittee of 1952. The Commi- 
ttee Says: “First the Educa- 


tion in our schools is isolated’ 
from life. Secondly, it i 

narrow and onesided and 
fails to train the whole per- 
sonality of the student......’ 
Thirdly, until comparatively 
recently English was both 
the medium of instruction 
and a compulsory subject of 
study. Students who did not 
possess special linguistie abi- 
lity were therefore greatly 
handicapped in their studies. 
Fourthly, the methods of 
teaching generally practised 
fail to develop in the students 
either independence of 
thought or initiative in ac- 
tion, Fifthly. the increase in 
size of classes has consider- 
ably reduced personal contact 
between teachers and pupils 
and, finally, the dead weight 
of the examination has tended 
fo corrupt the teacher's“ ini- 
tiative, to stereotype of the 
curriculum, to promote mecha- 

nical and lifeless methods of 
teaching, to discourage all 
spirit of experimentation and 
to place the stress on wrong 
or unimportant things in | 
Education.” 


With so many defects, it 
cannot be said that the edu- 
cational system has changed 
in any significant manner — 
after Independence. Its main — 
defects remain as they were. 
This is not only the case with 


ee 


v 


education but also with our 


sidered as wooden, m 
ginative, lacking initiati 
and drive, over-ridden 


red-tape and cut off from al 
contact with the peo 
were considered ev 

national. But with th 
fer of power as by an alc 
these services have b 

changed that our — 
who denounced them F 
sing their praises on eve 
possible occasion! = 
- Thave said that gi 
eaiton must bring 


ild to imbibe the ideals of 
ie eal order in which he 
lives or, if a change is con- 
templated, to the new ideals 
underlying the change. We 
in India have broadly defined 
before and after Indepen- 
dence and in our Constitution 
the ideals of the new society 
we seek to establish in India. 
Tt is to be democratic and 
socialist. If that is so we 
Must train the young in 
democratic and socialist 
ideals. This means that our 
educational system must be 
democratic and socialist 
ideals, Is our education either 
the one or the other? 


i 
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(To be concluded) 
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in all the prolonged talks, we 
have been a party with China 
to reducing the Chinese out- 
Tage on India and the Hima- 
layas to a mere ‘boundary 
question’, to ‘problems affect- 
ing the border areas’; and all 
that remains to be settled ie 
‘a certain differences? in re- 
gard to our northern border. 
It'is no longer a ‘grave prob- 
Jem’ involving ‘great dan- 
Ber’ to India—so far as the 
authoritative international 
Position is concerned. What 
an anti-climax after ali ‘the 
heroic fuss for a year! 


ee Se, 


i But the irony of the situ- 
Aen Comes out in all its 
Tagi-comedy when Panditjj 
| solemnly that 
| nothing could be More fata] 
ng of 

despondency and lack of i 

In our ability to defend our 
country.” Yes, our ability to 
defend Our country! Tet ys 
ait till, after being impreg- 
bly settled on our territory 
n La ‘Chi stretches 
U her dragon's hand in the 
A Tegion fup to the line 
appears in China’s 
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Tagore And Poland 


T is surprising to know that 
Rabindranath Tagore 
never visited Poland, al- 
though there is a common 
impression to the contrary. 
Yet his inability to visit 
Poland has never stood in the 
way of his popularity with 
\the Polish intellegentsia nor 
his love for the Polish people. 
Tagore had has deep sym- 
pathy with the Polish people 
for the sufferings the Polish 
people had faced for the sake 
of their ideals, their freedom 
and had expressed the hope 


that their idealism would 
ultimately overcome all 
hurdles. 


The beginning of this cen- 
tury was a period of flourish- 
ing development of literary 
life in Poland. But this in- 
terest was, at the time, con- 
fined to the civilization of gld 
India. Till 1913 Tagore was 
quite unknown in Poland. 
The award of Nobel Prize to 
Tagore drew the attention of 


literary circles, Polish in- 
tellegentsia’s acquaintance 
with Tagore was made 


through translations for there 
were few people acquainted 
with the Bengali language, 

It was during his tour of 
the United States of America, 
{n 1916, when he went there 
to raise funds for his “inter- 
national university at Santl- 
niketan, that Tagore met a 
famous Pole, Paderewski. the 
Prince of Pianists and the 
first premier of free Poland. 
At the end of this meeting 
the pianist played a musical 
arewell to: the Indian poet, 
Another Pole to leave a deep 
impression on him was 
Stanislaw Szukalski, a sculp- 
tor. Tagore referred to him 


as a “Sculptor of extra-ordi- 
nary talents.” 


INTENDED VISIT 


. After the first World War 
Tagore went to .Europe and 
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it was then that he į 

to visit Poland. Then: ee 
arrival was awaited with im- 
mense excitement, The Polish 
poet Antoni Lange even wrote 
a Sanskrit poem of welcome 
for the occasion. On the 
eleventh hour Tagore had to 
put off his visit. 

Even before his intended 
visit to Poland Tagore’s name 
had appeared in Polish lite- 
rary periodicals. The first 
mention came perhaps in 1914 
along with translations of ex- 
cerpts from Gitanjali. The 
same year the first fragments 
of his poems were published, 
The full text translated by 
poet Kasprowicz was pub- 
lished in 1918. The journal 
Pro Arte and Studio pub- 
lished in 1917 the first exten- 
sive essay dealing with the 
poet’s work available at that 
time in English. Next year 
saw the publication of a joint 
volume consisting of Gitanjali, 
The Crescent Moon, and The 


Gardener, under the title 
Gitanjali. This translation 
is in prose, as is Tagores 
English version, but it is 


rhythmical prose and conveys 
an impression of purest 
poetry. 

This translation helped to 
consolidate Tagore’s fame in 
Poland as chiefly a lyrical 
poet with strong mystic 
colouring but other charac- 
teristic features of his literary 
activity remained unknown 
in Poland. Many essays. oD 
Tagore followed. One of the 
Most important contribution* 
was an article by Henryk 
Elzenberg. himself a phiJoso- 
pher specializing in problems 
of aesthetics. He made a 
thoroush studv of his wonk 
available in Europe sinenay 
above all the ethical elemen? 
apnarent in all his mnems. 

-A further growth of inte’ 
est in Tagore’s works was Te- 
corded in 1902. In that ye?" 
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po staff published the a 
Le0! text of his transla- H W U K G 
complete Fruit Gathering o 3 overnmen 4 
io y Poetic prose. The O 

i in Poetic pro R 
written the Dark Chamber aise Money 
ne Tagore 5 article on 

r i The article 

tionalism™ BAG 
A a wave of protest Dy HN KINGSLEY 

the Polish intelli- : 

n 
pti His views, taken lite- T ae Rie a that the surtax “startet de O 
rally, meant a blow at the DASE F ish Government will or 10 per cent, and the high- 
very foundations of the exis- in RI £5,676 -million est rate is 10s. in the £ (50 
Prem, Polish nation “a q -61. This is equivalent per cent.). Thus with income- 
ne) pounce newly ae expenditure of £110 by tax, the total charge on the 
RS versi ne Mite of the highest incomes can be 17s, 

5 ersi So 9d. in the £. . ` 

Deere wrote of ie In his recent Budget, the £ The yield of 


article Tagore wrote a short 
forward in which he em- 
phasised the necessity to ob- 
serve the principles of ethics 
not only within a community 
put also in international re- 
lations. 


However, in the following 
years, 1922-23, Tagore’s 
popularity in Poland reached 
a culminating point. Seven 
volumes of Tagores works 
were brought out in the series 
‘Nobel Laureate Library.” 
In 1922, a collection of his 
Short stories Night of Fulfil- 
ment was published, followed 
in 1923 by a new edition with 
Some more stories added tc 
it. The volume was reprint-} 
a in 1928. During this period{’ 

he Wreck, Sađhana, Whis- 
aa of the Soul and Stray 
mes were made available to 
ee Polish readers. In 1923 
ee also published a collec- 
tite of short stories under the 

a Hungry Stones. The 
ea Chitra and Malini 
cree os by Roman Fajans 

HY ena oe poems Lover’s 
versi rossing and another 

lon of The Crescent Moon 


SO appe A 
Derog, ed Sag 
T , i 
pn Sore’s popularity in 


ene had been so great that 
rans]; ntly more than one 
aone of single works 
aed at the same time. 
gore himself displayed 
Mterest on Poland. 
a Continued on page 279 : 
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Chancellor of the .Exchequer 
explained how this money 
would be raised. He said that 
£ 185,000,000 would accrue 
from profit on the operation 
of the postal services and a 
miscellany of receipts from 
Government trading, sales of 
assets and other .surpulses. 
Some £5,795 million—97 per 
cent. of the total receipts— 
will come from direct and in- 
direct taxes.. How will this 
money be found? 

Direct taxes are expected 
to yield . £3,273 million, or 
55 per cent. of overall or- 
-dinary revenue. The biggest 
contribution, £2,478 million, 
will come from income-tax. 
which is levied direct on the 
earnings, profits and .invest- 
ment and other incomes of 
individuals and . businesses. 
After deducting “allowances”. 
the taxable balance of income 
may be subject to four rates 
of tax, rising from Js. 9d. in 
the £ (8.75 per cent.) on the 
first £60 of taxable income to 
4s. 3d. on the next £150. to 
6s. 3d. on the following “£150 
and 7s.9d..on the balance. 


OTHER DIRECT TAXES 


on personal 


Another levy ? 
d above in- 


income over an I 
come-tax is „surtax. This 


„starts when taxable incomes 
exceed £2,000 (the level at 
which a .person who could 
claim no “allowances” would 


begin to pay). The rate of 
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ection, 


surtax was put at £190,000,000 
for this year. 
Other direct taxes, ylelding 
£605,000,000, are the 12% per 
cent. profits tax paid by com- 
panies, stamp duties on trans- 
fers of property and invest- 
ments, and death duties 
charged on rising scales of up 
to 80 per cent. on estates ex- 
ceeding .£1.000,000 in net 
value. 
The indirect .taxes, whose 
total is estimated at £2,409 
million, or 40 per cent of 
overall revenue, are divided 
into two  groups—customs 
and excise. Both are levied on 
commodities of services, and 
are .paid by .the importer, 
manufacturer or wholesaler 
who then passes them on to 
buyers in the form of higher 
retail prices. 
Customs duties are paid at 
various rates on a variety of 
imports. A substantial range 
of essential items, however, 
come in duty-free, while in 
other cases tariffs are arrang- 
ed by mutual agreement be- 
tween individual countries or 
groups of countries. Tobacco 
and oil provide the maior part 
of this revenue, with its cur- 
rent estimated total of 
"£1,459 million.. 


EXCISE DUTIES 


Excise duties,which are 
charged on home-produced 
goods and services, are broad- 
ly speaking, limited to nc 
essential goods. The largest 


EGE 


items in this year’s total ex- 
Be yield of £950,000,000 is 
the yield of purchase tax, a 
tax on sales of consumer 
goods which is charged as a 
percentage of the wholesale 
price. It is, in fact, levied 
not only on home-produced 
goods, but also on imported 
goods, which of course also 
pay customs duty. 


There are four rates of pur- 
chase tax. The top rates of 
50 per cent. is paid on motor- 
cars, gramophone records, and 
radio and television receivers. 
On the normal run of con- 
sumer durable goods such as 
cameras. clocks, watches, 
jewellery and fancy goods, the 
rate is 25 per cent., for such 
things as kitchenware, cro- 
ckery and cutlery 12% per 
cent., and for clothing (except 
children’s) and a wide range 
of furnishings only 5 per cent. 


v 
j 
| 
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The next largest source of 
excise revenue comes from the 
duty on beer, spirits and 
home-produced wines. One 
of the smaller duties is the 
£ 43,000,000 expected from 
taxes on football pools and 

` greyhound betting. 


Finally, two per cent of 
_the tax revenue for 1960-61 
will come from the annual 
licence duties charged on 
motor vehicles.. .With the 
Tapid increase in the number 
_ of people able to run motor- 
cycles, revenue under this 
head has been growing despite 
reductions in some of the 
rates charged. and is now re- 
ckoned at £113,000,000.. - 
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Gandhi's Epic Fast 


By R. S. VIDYARTHI 


GANDHIJI appeared on? bare chest riddled with 
political horizon of India as; ernment bullets. 
{he one central and all ab-b mit violence, I wil 
sorbing figure. He attracted! tears of blood.” 
the masses of India and? Gandhiji was extreme 
riveted the whole nation’s; shocked at the charge of iey 
attention entirely to himself.) lence levelled. by the British 

Govt. in India against the 


As a reader of the pulse off 7 
public opinion in India, he had Indian people during the Quit 
India Movement of 1942, He 


few equals. As the symbol : 
of national struggle for free- did not take the charge to be 
: true, still as purificatory mea- 


dom he had none to match 
sure an atonement for alleged 


ni ai 
. *} popular outburst of violence 
Cee aaa i ee 4Gandhiji undertook to fast 
aoe Raat for 21 days which he com- 

3 ike E uf 

TE ee es Amenced with effect from the 
dence and spirit of self-sacri- aes rei perc eel 
fice as against the mighty ager pag 
poe eae ee i garh Central Prison in UP, 
SAV N Oam oS an Awith other 82 political dete- 


bayonets. In.spite of whole- ‘hues among whom were most: 
sale arrests and round-up the ‘ly eE Deoli Camp revolu- 


Gov- 
If you com- 


l weep with 


ee movement could tionary detenues who were 
ot be suppressed. detained as security prisoners 
Gandhiji during all his under War emergency and 


movements. from 1919 to the «removed from’ Deoli to Fateh- 
Quit India movement of 1942. | garh Central Prison. 

Gandhiji strictly adhered to ¢ The news of  Gandhiji’s 
his article of faith of Non- ‘undertaking the fast moved 
Violence, He outright con- > deeply every one of us. The 
demned all sorts of hooligan- revolutionaries, although thev 
ism. stoning the Police, burn- did not believe in Gandhian 
ine the police stations, ete. non-violence, were no less 
stirred by the decision of 
Gandhiji to fast. After Jon‘ 
discussion and serious con 
sultation, 35 of all the security 
prisoners including mvsel 


in Bardoli. he: opened his 
heart to the people when he 
said: “In the event of vio- 
lence. breaking in my Camp. 1 


will take external fast. And decided to fast til Gandhi 
thus sleen the sleen that fasted and wrote a letter 0 
knows not waking”? On an- 15th Fehruary 1943 address? 


to the Home Secretary. G0% 


other occasion he stated: “I d 
ernment of India. We state : 


will dance to joy if I see your 
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ee ee re ee ee ew te 


ye been reliably in- 
vwe peat Mahatma Gandhi f 
forme enced a 21-day fasiP 


o : 
had eet trom 10th Febru- 
wil ig that we: feela rea: 
i 


ry an i 
A associate ourselves 
aan Gandhiji and so declare 
wi 


hat if Gandhiji dies who lives 


‘n India 
who dies 
humble 50 


and if Gandhi live 
in India. We as 
Idiers ot the nati} 
nal struggle have, thererore, y 
resolved tO contribute our 
jittle mite to the cause and to;, 
observe & fast from- today; 
noon which will continue as: 
long as Gandhiji’s fast conti- 
nues Or until Gandhiji is re-; 
Jeased..--” Thereafter, each 
of us was put into 4 separate 
cell on 17th February to iso- 
late us from. others and on,- 
‘ard February we were sent 
to the Jail Hospital as we: 
grew weak. We continued our 
fast till 3rd March 1943 when 
Gandhiji broke his fast. 


While we were still on fast 
that we were prosecutea 
under Section 52 of the Pri- 
sons Act for refusing to take}’ 
food from 16th February on-pi 
wards and thus charged withk 
a prison offence. The trying? 
Magistrate held us guilty of af 
serious prison offence in under-}! 
taking the fast without per- 
Mission which was treated as 


gulation of the prison and an; 
offence against the Jail disci- 


pline. We were convicted and + 


Sentenced to undergo six 
Months’ rigorous : imprison- 
Ment; 


__ it was really a test of, faith 
With us. Our batch of 35 was 
Consisted of 13 members of 
Part Revolutionary Socialist 
pew of India (R.S.P.) led 
othe hri Jharkhande Rai and 
m 9 members of the Con- 
Tea n Socialist Party (C.S.P.) 
Gup Cri Manmath Nath 
Hind 7 members of the 
‘tion Socialist Revolu- 
byl ry army (H.S.R.A.) led 
Seal Thakur Chandra Bhan 
‘tha Singh, 2 members of 

Forward Bloc namely 


iS 
at 
day, May 21, 1960 


kk 


a wilful disobedience of a re-§ 


two brothers Shri V. D. 
Tripathi and Shri B. G. Tri- 
pathi of Unnao, and besides 
these 4 of us were Shri 
Shaukat Usmani an ex-com- 
munist, Shri Ganga . Sahaj 
Chaubey, Shri Chhail Bihari 
Dixit ‘Kantak’ and myself, 
all arrested from Kanpur EA 
1942 as security prisoners in 
Quit India Movement. 


Gandhijis appeal did not 
go only to his followers but 
to all Indians alike. It was 
deeper with the depth of 
patriotic feelings. While in 
prison, shut off from all out- 
side world. we could not even 
get bare news through any 
rsort of newspaper we, how- 
sever, got the scent of 
Gandhiji’s fast and were ins- 
{pired to fast with him. This 
was the spirit and influence 
sof Gandhiji which made life 
‘listless with his sufferings 
and generated an undying 
faith that “if Gandhi lives 
‘who dies in India and if he 
dies who lives in India.” It 
was this magic spell of 
Gandhiji and his fasts that 
kept the Indian nation united 
in faith to live and die for 
Gandhiji and at his behests. 
His fasts were epic fasts and 
turned rising tides of the time 
' to the direction Gandhiji de- 
w sired. Thus Gandhiji’s fast 

was perhaps the mightiest 
` weapon in his armoury of 
non-violence because it was 
undertaken in all 
submissiveness and 
\ faith to purify himself and 
alone for the sins of his 
followers and never to coerce 
Jothers. It was for this reason 
“that even those who did not 
'pelieve in his non-violence, as 
revolutionaries, 


> always 
> humility, 


‘the Indian T 
‘were so much influenced by 
him as to fast with him till 


he fasted and were not only 
prepared to face the conse- 
quences ut also actually 
suffered with him the agony 
of hunger and its further re- 
` ward in severities of -prison 


VIGIL 
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life with all the hardships 
meted out to a convict Wie 
wonderful equanimity and 
patience. ; 


Continued from Page 277 


When shortly before the out- 
break of the Second World 
War and Indo-Polish Associa- 
tlon was formed in Calcutta 
and Tagore consented to be 
its first Honourary Chairman. 
The association developed a 
lively activity during the war 
and rendered valuable assis- 
tance to Polish refugees in 
India. In his last message 
which he sent to the Associa- 
tion on the 150th anniversary 
of Poland’s May Constitution 
he wrote: 


“I warmly associate myself 
with the 150th anniversary of 
the May Constitution of 
Poland—may Justice and 
humanity prevail in a peace- 
ful reconstruction of civili- 
zation,” f 

People’s Poland, after its 
inception in 1945, is taking all 
the more interest in studies 
on and about India and 
Tagore has his due place in 
the hearts of the Polish 
people. His works are appear- 
ing in new editions. They 
are making appearance on the 
television, Red Oleander has 
already been translated into 
Polish and is to appear soon 
on the book shops. Many 
articles on Tagore have ap- 
peared in the literary maga- 
zine Oriental Review. One of 
new streets in Warsaw and 
some streets in the towns of 
Lodz and Zielona Gora were 
named after the great Indian 
poet during the Oriental 
Nations Week celebrated 
during October 1958. 


Tagore is a golden link in 
the friendship of the two 
great nations — India and 
Poland — and his name will 
always‘remain dear to the 
hearts of the Polish people. 

Courtesy’: Polish Embassy 
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From America 


The Candidate Of The Rich ; 
Is The Poorest 


By VICTOR ALBA 
(Our Own Correspondent) ; 


years, Nıxon helped his father è 


IT MAY APPEAR strange a na ade, 


that the USA is more con- 


ate 


influ- 


house in Was 
maintains two oe F 
The annual salary af ge 
for is 22,000 dollars. 7° 
Committee Meeting: nett 


ences, lectures are conta 
tions IN periodicals add + a 
his income by 10,000 act £ 
a year. He makes a Si 
of 2.500 dollars a year for a 
educational expenses of hi 
children. 3 


JOHNSON 


cerned about religious 

ence in the election, rather 

than the influence the wealth 

1 or a candidate may exert on 
t the election. = 

But there sure is a reason 

for. that. In reality, there is 

fo reason why the USA 

‘should concern itself about 

tne wealth of a candidate and- 

its influence on election. The 

candidate represents a social 

group—the individual fortune 

of such and such a person is 

` not counted. Leon: Blum was 

rich but he always sided with 

the working class. Lenin also, 

3 belonged to a financially well- 

‘off section of the people.! 

Leon Blum was rich but he, 

always sided with the work-į 

ing class. Hitler was born: 

pood, but nobody can dis-.. 

pute the fact that his poli- 


mee pe 


many primarily. z 

The personal wealth, then}: 
of a candidate is not much of 
“consequence. But a curiosity 
attaches to information as to 
the personal fortune of the 
candidates who have chances 
oing to the White House 
the coming election, 


=) 


disputably he is the 
candidate of the rich, since 
the Republican Party is tradi- 
tior the party of Big 


NIXON 


‘ ging a Senator he purcnased « 
{{fhouse in Washington at a price 


tics favoured the rich of Gory fy nce): 


When Nixon qualitied tor 
law, he was retusea employ- ` He has a ranch in 
ment by several legal nms vu: | ¿has about a dozen ca 
New York as atso py ine “1. ' 
When he 
helipea him to buy even the 
engagement ring as aiso sne4 4 
paid from her own purse allí # 
the expenses of their 


Texas, 


3 I TS anu 
a telephone network inside his 
married, his wife, | house. But he has noe bee, 

' jrich always. He started being 
a schoolmaster and then be- 
came the secretary to a Sena- 
succeeded jn 
His wife, however, is 


} m T a ~ z 
While in the marine corps, 4® Capable manager and thinks 
that family fortune wiil be 


Ihis dexterity as a poker} Hak: ) 
‘Splayer, like his dexterity in more 2a less a million of doi- 
n{politics now, helped him wipch jl2rs: They own three radio 
loff his debts. He saved 5,00l jo a nonspin Texasiin 

forests in Alabama valued at 


Adollars to pay tor nis tirs. : 
k st: : 80,000 dollars. In Washington 
olitical cam 5 - x 
Poa cunpalgn: After be _ they own a house worth 55,000 


: dollars. 


KENNEDY 
Kennedy’s riches came 
- | from his father, the banker 
who successfully manoeuvred 
, and speculated during the 1929 

crisis in the exchange market. 
, The father had put a million 
‘of dollars in trust for each of 
‘his sons. Apart from his 
4 t salary, Kennedy used to ear 
‘a considerable amount out of 


Jof 41,000 dollars. His 
income i 
getting as salary as the Vice- 
President (35,000 dollars a 


year and 10,000 dollars 


‘Senate pension of 15,000 dol- 
; lars annually. 
HUMPHREY 
He was born in a pharmacy 
of Dakota in South. He has 
still certain interest in the 
Pharmacy. He had to aban- 
don his study to be a phar- 
macist due to the crisis of 
1929. He was so hard up that 
in early years of his marriage 
he had to stay ina single 
chamber-cum-kitchen. For 
health reasons, he could not 
ee ne army, and so Hum- 
f ur: . ie 
tae ned a village school 
__ Politics enabled him to im- 
_Ptove his tnancial position for 
ate membership gave him 
ing salary. Today Hum- 
a 26,000 dollar 


(quite a number) and he has 
father’s 


management of his 
£ proxi- 


firm. His income is ap 
‘year. The income from 
books, however, he e 
ed to the University of Har 
vard his alma mater. 
Kennedys have a hous 
Washington, a house 12 
Cod and an apartment 
Boston. 
SYMINGTON 

Senator Symington 
prosperous man of 
and friend of labour 
He has an income of 2” 


e 


he sale proceeds of his pooks | 


placed his property under the | 


SS 


mately about 100,000 dollars” | 


has donat- | 


out 8 


j 


Cape | 


DALDA FORUM 


NUTRITIONIST: There are many reasons 
why we need to cook our food. For one 
thing, cooking generally helps improve the 
appearance of food. For another, it develops 
new flavours in it. Even some animals prefer 
cooked foods when given a choice. 


YOU: Is this why we cook our food? - 


NUTRITIONIST: More important, of course, 
is the way cooking helps to stimulate the 
flow of digestive juices during eating. And 


it destroys many dangerous germs and para- _ 


sites. So cooking makes eating safer. 
YOU : But doesn’t all this destroy the good- 
ness of what we eat ? 


NUTRITIONIST: On the contrary. Cooking 
is useful for practically all meats, vegetables 
and cereals—if only because it makes food 
more digestible. 


YOU: How does it do this? 


NUTRITIONIST : Let’s start with vegetables. 
Raw vegetables contain indigestible starch 
and fibrous substances. Cooking softens the 
fibres and the starch, and makes them more 
easily digestible. This is roughly what 


happens when fruits ripen. Cooking, there- ~ 


fore, follows nature’s way In vegetables. 
YOU : But surely cooking also destroys some 
valuable substances in vegetables. ; 
NUTRITIONIST; Yes, unfortunately. In 
vegetables, cooking can destroy some mineral 
substances and vitamins. But this can 
hardly be helped. On the other hand, cook- 


ing predigests foods—does not over-burden 


the digestive system. 


YOU: Do we cook meat for the, same” 
~£ comes to you in hygienically sealed tins... ` 


reasons ? 
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WE: This is all very well. But sometimes, 
cooking makes food lose its flavour. 


NUTRITIONIST: True. A lot depends 
on how you cook. The way you cook can 
save or destroy the flavour of food. 


YOU: Well, I know that. 


WE: But if the food doesn’t taste as it 
should—does not retain its natural flavour, 
then it is not only because of the way it is 
cooked, but what it is cooked with. 


you: What do you mean—‘what it is 
cooked with’? 


WE: You see, the cooking fat you use is 
very important. Certain cooking fats and oils 
impose their own taste on foods. Others, 
like DALDA Vanaspati, help foods keep their 
natural flavours. 


you : How does DALDA Vanaspati do that ? 


WE: To begin with, DALDA is a bland fat. 
That is, it is odourless and tasteless. So it 
adds no flavour of its own to the food. 


you: Yes? 


WE: DALDA is double-refined to a high 
degree of purity. It brings out all the delicate 
flavours of food. All it does is add energy 
and nourishment to your diet. 


you: How is it nourishing ? 


We: Seven hundred International Units of 
- Vitamin A and 56 IU of Vitamin D are 
added to every ounce. These are the vita- 
mins that protect the skin, bones, eyes and 
teeth ‘and keep them healthy, And all 
the goodness in DALDA is retained because it 


NUTRITIONIST: Generally speaking, yes. that case, we have chosen our 
you: In 


Heat softens the protein in meat and so 
makes it easier for assimilation. And meat 


cooking fat well. We use DALDA Vanaspati 
for all our cooking—we've done so for two 


has to be cooked to destroy dangerous. 4) aes in fact. 
~ wer More and more people are taking to 
~ patpa Vanaspati every day. Can yi 
~ wonder. why? ; 


germs which might lurk in meat that is not 
fresh or hygienically, stored. Cooking also 


brings out the flavouring ingredients in __ 
‘. meat-emakes it,taste much bettere 
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1: million dollar from his vari- 
3 ous investments. 
“| ‘ STEVENSON 
Wi The house Stevenson occu- 
[ pies in Chicago is valued at 
H 60,000 dollars. The Stevenson 
1 family is rich and Stevenson 
earns a lot as an advocate. A 
modest estimate is that his 
properties will value near 
about half a million dollar. 
i He is further associated with 
4 one of his sisters in the pro- 
prietorship of 3 ranches in 
i Illinois, Iowa and Indiana. 
` Also, he has some interest in a 
local newspaper. 
ROCKFELLER 

It is not possible for Rock- 
feller to correctly estimate his 
fortune. When the founder of 
the dynasty, John D., made a 


4 

I calculation of his assets, he 
I reached a figure of somewhat 
815 million dollars. This 


amount must have doubled or 
4 trebled since that time. The 
f magazine FORTUNE has cal- 
3 culated that each of the 
g Rockfeller brothers must be 
worth about 100 to 200 million 
dollars. 
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Chinese Attacks On 


‘Contemporary Revisionism! 


peolt'moRLNG to tne intensi- 
ieu anu-Yugosiav campaign 
in Caima, KoMuUNIst tne on- 
cial organ of tne League oi 
Communists OL Yugoslavia 
writes tnat, altnougn there is 
nothing new in it—as the 
cucnes have been in use for 
years in difterent variations— 
it cannot be considered acci- 
dental, especially at this 
moment, Komunist quotes 
the writing of a number of 


Chinese papers on the need 
for struggle against ‘contem- 
porary revisionism’, on the 
concept of peaceful co-exis- 


tence, on the Bandung Con- 
ference, on Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and goes on to say that 
“Chinese propaganda, essen- 
tially. is pursuing the cold 
war agitation, which has 
nothing to do with socialism. 
This agitation,” writes Komu- 
nist, “is even in contradiction 
with the whole course of con- 
temporary social trends. Ex- 
perience has shown”, adds the 
paper, “that every new tide 


in Chinese attacks on ‘con- 
temporary revisionism’ and 
Yugoslavia has deeper rea- 


sons, both foreign-political 
and internal.” 


i Komunist remarks that it 
is already customary in Chi- 
nese propaganda that in 
attacking ‘contemporary re- 
yisionism’, definite tendencies 
in International life are spe- 
cially condemned—tendencies 
in communist and other wor- 
kers parties, and even in China 
itself. “This time”, says the 
paper, “it is more evident 


' than ever before, that accusa- 
tions are not addressed exclu- ` 


Sively to Yugoslav commu- 
nists. Are the Yugoslavs the 
only people who declare that 
international Problems should 


, pot be settled by force?” —asks 
omunist. “Are the Yugo- 


> DE e 


VGL 


ngri Collection, 


slavs the only people who be 
lieve that a nuclear SET 
would be an immense catas- 
trophe?” And, most import- 
ant of all, Komunist goes on 
to say, “are we the only 
people who maintain that ac- 
tive peaceful co-existence 
cannot be only a matter of 
temporary tactics, but a last- 
ing policy which would gua- 
rantee peace and which is the 
best interest of socialism,” 


Chinese leaders, judging by 
everything, have different 
views on this question, writes 
Komunist. Quoting a speech 
by member of the Politburo 
of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of 


„China, Lu Ting Wi, at the 
‘celebrations of Lenin’s birth 
anniversary, Komunist de- 


„clares, “no matter how much 
‘those in China referred to the 
JBandung principles — and 


_jthere was much of this in the 
Bandung days—it is clear that 
the concept of declining co- 
existence down to a tactics in 
which lasting and normal co- 
operation among all coun- 
tries. regardless of their social 
systems, is replaced by some 
kind of provisional agreed 
armistice, is not in harmony 
with either the spirit of letter 
of these principles’. 


“By attacking Yugoslavia, 
the Chinese leaders op this 
occasion again attack every- 
body who consider that co- 
existence is something mot 
than tactics. It is not to P° 
wondered at, therefore, that 
the Chinese so emphatically 
separate the struggle 107 
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rom the struggle for 
Poi although these two, 
si Dene present conditions, 
e most closely connected, It 
to shake off the im- 
says Komunist in 
“that what was 


said and 


ntly € 
fear’ Jest the great powers 


should go too far in the agree- 
ment on questions of peace 
and disarmament and the 
Chinese Communists probably 
also feel the need to ‘explain’ 
the motives of their policy to 
the people of their own coun- 
try by 2 new wave of the 
‘anti-revisionist’ campaign”. 


(Released by ‘Tanjug’ Yugo- 
‘slav News Agency). 
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Foreign Students In USSR 


THE SOVIET UNION .is 
rendering assistance to 
different countries in train- 
ing highly skilled specialists. 
Students from over 50 foreign 
countries are studying in 
Soviet universities and col- 
leges. Besides students from 
socialist countries and those 
from industrialy backward 


wo o O A 


Continued from Page 270 


the apartheid issue over- 
shadowed the whole Confer- 
ence, it has been decided that 
‘sf a future South African 
Republic desired to remain in 
the ` Commonwealth, the 
Union Government should 
ask for the consent of the 
other Commonwealth Gov- 
ernments, either at a meeting 
of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers or by correspon-; 
dence.” This must be a bitter 
pill for the obstinate South, 
African Government to 
Swallow because it amounts to 
‘virtual excommunication from 
‘the Commonwealth club with 
the right of automatic re- 
entry taken away.. And the 
humiliating contrast between 
pe assembled Prime Minis- 
ters’ treatment of Ghana, one 
of the youngest members of 
= Club, and that of Shri. 
Louw. must have tasted ex-' 


oo" 


e, 


tremely sour in the latter’s»4the cr 


White mouth. 


Beneath the of 


surface 


Polite words there was the alri 


some of the members. were 
not satisfied, Pakistan, Ghana 
and more particularly Tengku 
Abdul Rahman of Malaya 
wanted something stronger 
and Dr. Nkrumah uttered the 
warning that “if the Com- 
monwealth had any meaning 
it would not and must not 
let the South African situa- 
tion drift until a revolution of 
desperation creates another 
Algeria on our continent”. 
With the increasing number 
of coloured members in the 
Commonwealth and the 
march of ideas even amongst 
the white members towards 
equality with the non-whites, 
and the primary objective of 
this multi-racial organisation 
being ‘world peace and secu- 
rity’, South Africa must either 
mend her ways radically or 
*go to the wall in the end. 
The Commonwealth is at 
oss-roads, and it is a 
f the times that she 
have chosen ‘the 
this crisis in her 


sign 0 
appears to n 
ght path at 


Sharpest of stings. Even so, “4 history. 
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countries like India, mee- 
nesia, Iran, the United Arab 


Republic, Sudan, Nepal. 
Ghana, Guinea etc., repre- 
sentatives of many .highly 


developed capitalist countries, 
including the USA, Britain 
and France, are also studyin 
in Soviet colleges. i 


Some of these countries, in 
accordance with agreements 
signed with the USSR, pay for 
the tuition of their students. 
In other cases agreements 
have been concluded on a 
mutual exchange of students. 
Besides, the Soviet Union has 
granted scholarships to cer- 
tain international organisa- 
tions for students of other 
countries receiving education 
in the Soviet Union. 


Foreign students receive 
most favourable conditions 
for their studies. Moscow 
University has a special pre- cen 
paratory faculty where 
students study the Russian 
language, certain natural 


sciences and. the humanities 
during the first year before 
selecting a specialty which 
interests them most and the 
college in which they would 
like to study. Currently, 
there are 450 students’ from 
26 countries at this faculty. 


(FRIENDSHIP UNIVERSITY 


The number of: applications 
seeking admission to Soviet 
colleges form: students of 
other countries. is increasing 
with every year. Howey 
the Soviet Union finds it di 
cult to accommodate : all 


AO eke tas ©. - 
eta 
F cat them. Under these conditions 
= fhe Soviet Government, true 
= to the principle of strengthen- 
ing friendship between peo- 
ples, supported the initiative 
of Soviet public organisations 
on establishing the Friendship 
_ University. 

The University will have a 
number of faculties: engi- 
neering specialties — building 
and operation of machines 
‘and mechanisms; construc- 

` tion; prospecting; extraction 
tion and utilisation of mine- 
rals; agriculture (specialties 
—agronomy and zootechnics) ; 
physics-mathematics and 
natural sciences (specialties 
—mathematics. physics, che- 
mistry and biology) ; history— 
philology (specialties — his- 

= tory, literature, Russian langu- 
age); economics and law 
A: (specialties — economy and 
‘ planning of the national eco- 
nomy, international law). 
While the medical faculty 
_ will have a five-year course, 
_ all others will be having four- 
year courses, a 


PE SS te Peg = | e 


___The doors of the Friendship 
University are open to all 
_ citizens of the countries of 
x ‘Asia, Africa and Latin Ame- 
a rica, For young people lack- 
ing the necessary education, 

a preparatory department also 
will þe set up with a period of 
tuition lasting from one to 
e years to complete their 
secondary education. Those 
ho have sufficient training 
Jack knowledge of Rus- 

S get a one-year 
course in the subject at this 


facu a 


ill be free. ‘The 
ersity will grant al 
ts Stipends, free medi- 


and will pay their 
to Moscow 
oviet Govern- - 


tion and hostel acco- 
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allotted necessary funds for 
the equipment of laboratories 
and study rooms. 


STRENGTH 


Men and women up to the 
age of 35 will be admitted to 
the University regardless of 
race, nationality or religion. 
In 1960 it is planned to enrol 
500 students. In subsequent 
years the total number of 
students will be increased to 
3,000 or 4,000. 


All matters connected with 
the guidance of the University, 
enrolment and the study pro- 
cess will be handled by the 
University Council headed by 
its Rector. The Council has 
already been formed by the 
sponsors—the Soviet Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee, 
the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign 
Countries and the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade 
Unions. Besides the repre- 
sentatives of these organisa- 
tions, the Council also in- 
cludes representatives of the 
Committee of Soviet Youth 
Organisations and the USSR 
Ministry of Higher and Secon- 
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ANNAPURNA’S 
STEAM VALVES 


dary Specialised Ẹ 
The prorectors, the 
faculties and the el 
presentatives of the 
staff and the 
wlil be 
Council. 


ducation, 
deans of 
ected re. 
teachin 
l students E 
included. in the 


The sponsors have appoi 
ed Professor Sergei uae 
sev. D.Sc. (Engineering) as 
Rector. Prof. Rumyantsey is 
prominent scientist and was 
of Deputy Minister of Higher 
and Secondary Specialised 
Education of the USSR. 


The Soviet Union wishes 


peace and happiness to all . 


peoples. It wants every nation 
to reach a high level of deve- 
Jlopments, And the Soviet 
Union aims to obtain these 
objectives through the Friend- 
ship University. 


Numerous letters from 
young men and women from 
various countries are flowing 
into Soviet Embassies and 
Missions in different countries 
and also directly to the ad- 
mission committee of the 
University set up in Friend- 
ship House, 16 Kalir Street, 
Moscow. i 
(USSR Embassy). 
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Y The Combination of old and 
A 

f modem system of medicine 
manufacturing, has made our 
name known to every household 
Serving mankind through 


medicines fom 75 Years. 


eo 
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Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufacturer 
EEA and Patent Medicine 
of Ayurvedic 
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Street | | 
collection and 
delivery 


‘Do you know that from September 1, 1959, the 
South Eastern Railway’s door to door 

street callection and delivery service of parcels 
has been functioning in Calcutta ? j 


You can avail of this service by paying a small 
surcharge in addition to the usual freight. 


A note sent 24 hours-in-advance to the Railway’s 
authorised contractor — Shri Bachraj Agarwalla 
of 17, Kashinath Mallik Lane, 

Room No. 22, Calcutta-7 — or to his 
Officet-in-charge at Howrah Station will set rolling 
this service for you. 


Hours for collection of parcels and packages under 
this scheme are from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m. and 

those for delivery from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. on 

all days except Sundays. Even on Sundays 
arrangements will be madé for delivery 
of perishables. 


WHY NOT MAKE USE OF THIS 
DCOR TO DOOR SERVICE ? 


For details, enquire from : 

l. Chief Parcels and Luggage Inspector (Parcels 
Traffic), Howrah. (Ph : 66-3411. Extn : 9) 

2, Chief Commercial Supdt’s Office, 

Road Transport Section, Ranji Stadium, 

-Eden Gardens, Calcutta-21, (Ph: 23-2936) 
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. anything immediately to upset the status quo, at least in 


‘Paris meeting is seen as suiting Chinese policy very nicely. 


have arisen in th 


After Six Months-What? 


ROM one point of view, fhe operation which the Soviet 
Premier had to, and did, perform was—for all the violence 

of his manner—an extremely delicate one. He was to kill 
the Paris meeting without destroying the mystique of the’ 
“summit” idea which had taken years to build up with 
propaganda and other means. In fact the meeting had to be 
killed if that mystique was to be saved even partially. It had 
been realised that there was no immediate practical prospect 
of producing, or achieving some measurable progress towards, 
a solution of any of the main outstanding “East-West” issues. 
Therefore, the meeting, if it had tried to get into its stride 
properly, would have resulted in a most damaging exposure 
of the limitations of summitry to which the Soviet Union is 
so firmly committed. Mr. Khrushchev’s publicly expressed 
faith in a summit meeting in six to eight months carries in it 
a kind of assurance that the Soviet Government will not do 


Europe. The thunder of the threat to conclude a separate 
peace treaty with the East German Government is now 
definitely muffled. Similarly, the slanging match—just about 
to begin at. the time of this writing—in the Security Council 
over the spy plane incident will, possibly, take its boring course i 
without leading to any startling new development. 

But of course there is much more to this matter than 
Mr. Khrushchev’s anxiety to keep the summit idea from dying 2 
from exposure or inanition. It is not known how far the last 
one month’s pyrotechnics of Soviet diplomacy: were influenced, 
or even forced, by Chinese pressure’ Notwithstanding one or 
two formal declarations to the contrary, Peking never really” 
concealed its antipathy towards an “East-West? summit 
meeting that excluded Communist China and its grievances | 
especially against the U.S,A. In any case the failure of the 


ae 


If that. meeting had not failed, the intensified anti-US. 
campaign with huge mass demonstrations that aré currently 
taking place throughout China would have had to accent some 
moderation or would have become a bit of an embarrassment ve 
to the Russians. There would have been, also, some -restriction) 
on a full exploitation by the Communists of the difficulti 
U.S.’s relations with some of its. allies, 
especially in the Far Fast. Operation in this field.is now fre F: 
y inese. ti ma te eee 
i PE Government itself. has always declared 
preference for a larger summit meeting than’ that of t 
“Rast-West” big four. ‘The Chinese pressure’ in this beha 
will now be renewed: and intensified. And with the touch of 
a superficial paradox, those who have real reasons to K 
misgivings about Chinas policies and ee will give 
support of their opinion to an’ Bat : 3 mmit. tha 
include her—on. the same ground on whic they regard C 
present exclusion from the U.N. as not. only 
dangerous. In any case, We 
rfi N U 


PEZ, 


o5 being asked by an Ame- 

; rican correspondent why 
the Summit conference could 
not go forward even after 
President Eisenhower had 
assured that espionage flight 
as of the U-2 would not be 
repeated, Mr. Khrushchev re- 
plied ‘in an impassioned tone’: 
—He was in Paris for a Sum- 
mit conference, but the U.S.A. 
had to recognise that it had 
committed an aggressive in- 
trusion and pledge not to 
resume it. “How can we hold 
a conference with an aggre- 
ssor who has not admitted his 
aggression?” 

Khrushchev could get a 
ready answer to his question 
if only he had cared to ask 
the Prime Minister of India 
who was not very far away 
from Paris at the time. He 

would then know that not 
only can a conference be held 
With an aggressor, but he can 
E be invited as ‘an honoured 
' > guest? while still continuing 
be the act of aggression; that far 

: from admitting his ageres- 

' Sion, the aggressor may tur.. 
~ Tound and call the host by 
the same name though the 

‘host does not utter that accus- 
/ ng word in the presence of- 
| the guest; and. 


ession just a four-hour’s 
ess till the olane was 
wn. the violation of 
i done on solid earth. 
of 11 men, 


_ 64,000, 


Jie 


ba 


Rocket Brinkmanship 


he will always remain our 
‘honoured aggressor’, to hold 
conferences with whom will 
not only prove our maturity 
as a nation, and our one- 
sided devotion to the Pancha 
Sheel, but also our adherence 
to the principle of non-vio- 
lence of the weak. 


Mr. Khrushchev has missed 
this new lesson on Interna- 
tional behaviour as taught by 
the Prime Minister of India; 
he has also. gone to other ex- 
treme of practising “untouch- 
ability—even ‘unseeability’— 
against the aggressor. But it 
is only a political pose with 
‘a touch of his usual theatri- 
cality. Khrushchev is other- 
wise as eager to maintain 
peace for the fulfilment of his 
Seven-Year economic plan for 
his country as ever before. 
Only, after the successful test 
of Russias latest achieve- 
ments in ‘propelling power’ 
to throw a 4% ton weight 
into outer space and in the 
accuracy of hitting a target 
moving at the rate of 1,200 
miles per hour at a height of 
(or 84,0002) feet 
Khrushchev felt that he could 
wait and utilise the interval 
between now and the propos- 
ed Summit conference in 
lowering the prestige and 
morale of America and the 
West while raising those of 
his own country. The oppor- 
tunity came as God-send (or, 
America-send?) offered by an 
act of monumental folly by 
the Pentagon, and K. took the 


_ fullest advantage of it and 


did his crudest best to humi- 
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liate America as a 
and President Eisenhower» 
a person. He went to ae 
length of ignoring the Breve 
dent of America in his round 
of farewell visits—treatin 
him as an ‘unseeable’—g dis 
courtesy which it will be dim 
cult even for Mr. K. to iie 
down. But in spite of hie 
boorish conduct at Paris, the 
initiative has completely 
passed on to his hands and he 
has got the U.S.A. on the run, 
With the Democlean sword of 
a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany held over the 
head of the West, he will try 
to put the screw on them and 
soften them gradually to at 
least a better acceptance of 
his own terms for an Al- 
German ty and the whole- 
sale Disarmament that he has 
been advocating so loudly 
since his visit to the U.S.A. 
Into the bargain, there will 
be the Presidential election in 
America with a new President 
and K. hopes that the suc- 
cessor of President Eisen- 
hower may prove more 
amenable to Russian pressure 
tactics than ‘this erstwhile 
Supreme Commander of a 
continental force. Besides, 
he perhaps expects that any 
other man as President may 
be more amenable to the mg 
clusion of Communist China 
in the U.N.O. and the Secu- 
rity Council and. ultimately, 
in the Summit conference. 
Mr. Khrushchev has put the 
blame squarely on the Penta- 
gon for deliberately sabotae~ 
ing the Summit conference 
by this stuviditv of sendin® ? 
U-2 into the Russian skies 
just on the eve of the confer- 
ence, Sinister interpretations 


have been put on the bensa 
viour of the captured M 
; a after 


Mr. Powers. before an 
his descent bv a parachuv’ 3 
is obvious that there ara m 
terjous gaps in the inform? 
fion piven out to the WO 
Seeing that American a 
Business is geare 
stant nrenaredness for 
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drastic Disarmamen. 
an “amme wull amect vuul 
Dee ansis ana we © min- 
qaisadvallvage, 
unempiuy- 
the country, one Cai- 
pot be too sure Of oe ac- 
wally happened behind tne 
scene wnen tne zero-nour lor 
ine Summit was Irast going to 
sirike. Be tnat as 1t May, the 
racy remains that America has 
Jost face heavily, America’s 
Joss has been hussias gain, 
and iinrushchev has squeezed 
his spectacular best out of the 
situation. 

Nobody believes that in 
spite of his threats K. will be 
0) fool-hardy as to sign a 
peace treaty with East Ger- 
many which, by making East 
Germany (at least nominally) 
complete master of her own 
territory, will throw the West 
at her mercy for crossing Over 
to West Berlin. That will 
mean not only the intensifica- 
tion of the cold war, but may 
bring it to the verge of a hot 
one. This brinkmanship on 
the rocket-precipice on both 
sides will be too dangerous a 
pastime to indulge in, involv- 
ing as it does the future of 
both the antagonists and the 
survival of humanity as its 
fateful stakes. z 
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EXAMPLE OF THE 
‘MODERN GREATS” 


ment 10 


; The Patna High Court has 
Just decided a case under 
Article 226 of the Constitu- 
tion against the Vice-Chan- 
Cellor and the Examination 
Board of the University, and 
a tavour of an M.Sc. candi- 
Hee, Jajati Bhattacharyya by, 
ae The petition for a 
2 rit was moved by that re- 
nee ex-Justice Advocate, 
be 1 P. R. Das. The case as 
ated by him appears to be 
as follows : Á 
Eetitioner Shri Jajati 
the haryya was sitting for 
€ MSc. examination in 


tday, May 28, 1960 
p: ee 


pee oey in July 1959. He. 
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nad the reputation of being a 
very good student. On the 
day he was taking the Third 
Paper, he went out of the 
Hall for a minute, as exami- 
nees are allowed to, with the 
permission of the Officer. 
in-Charge, Dr. J. N. Chatter- 
jea. While coming back to 
‘the Hall, he was challenged 
by an invigilator Shri G. Nath 
on the plea that he had been 
to the College Canteen and 
must have gone there for 
some unfair purpose. The 
candidate stoutly denied the 
allegation and Shri Nath left 
threatening to teach him a 
lesson, and reported him to 
the Officer-in-Charge. The 
Officer-in-Charge and Shri 
Nath then went to the Can- 
teen to enquire and the Mana- 
ger emphatically asserted that 
the candidate had not been 
there. The candidate was 
then allowed to continue his 
examination, After the exa- 
mination was over, he went 
to Prof. Dr. N. C. Chatterjee, 
Head of the Dept. of Geo- 
logy, and narrated the whole 
story. Dr. Chatterjee, after 
further enquiry, wrote to the 
Vice-Chancellor stating that 
he had found the candidate 
innocent and, as he was a 
brilliant student, a proper 
enquiry should be made be- 
fore any decision is taken in 


his case. 


The candidate is reported 
to have secured enough marks 
to stand first jn the First 
Class, but the Vice-Chance- 
Mor and the Board of Exami- 
ners cancelled his examina- 
tion of 1959 and debarred him 
from sitting for the examina- 
in 1960. Moving the 
before the High Court 


ments to support the jnitial 
falsehood he started with, and 
that this charge was deli- 
berately concocted against 
the candidate to spoil his high 


credit and shunt him off 


the — 


irack. In passing judgement, - 
the High Court directed that 
the case be returned to the 
University for reconsideration 
and their Lordships hoped 
that the Board would do its | 
duty with fairness and im- 
partiality, 


The judgement of the High 
Court clearly implies that 
tne decision of the Vice- 
Cnancellor and the Board of 
bxaminers was neither tar 
nor impartial and was tound — 
to be mala-tide. The motive 
alleged by Shri P. R, Das, if 
true, must have sprung from 
the desire to see the next 
candidate pitch-forked into 
the first position. The rea- 
son is not difficult to guess. 


But this is not the first case 
of mala-fide and artificial 
manipulation of examination 
results in the interest of in- aI 
dividual candidates, nor is 4 
Patna University the only j 
sinner in this and other res- | 
pects. A few years ago; the \ 
B. L. Mitter Committee made 
a report on the Calcutta Uni- ~ 
versity containing similar and 
worse: kinds of allegations. 
Banaras followed suit, and 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Assam 
came in like a procession. 
Such are the examples the 
students see shining before 
their eyes in ugly and dismal — 
light and they are expected to — 
grow up as men and womer 
of ideal character ! 
‘character’ could. be bought 
and sold, and so cheaply, who 
would not buy it? ps 


Continued from Page 


the “struggle” for a 
summit, and, possibly, 
meeting of Mr. Khrush 
expectation is somethin 
different from the one ti 
failed to take off in Par 
week. Whether summi 
at all any use to mankin 
course another questio 


Ai IT IS A historical fact that 
F 3 * education through schools and 
colleges has always been 
aristocratic, designed for the 
higher castes and classes, If 
democracy has to be estab- 
lished on a firm and stable 


ee 
z S 
es Wek, 


I footing and if it is to develop 
i | nto socialism our education 
i ee must be ın conformity with 
/ and be informed by demo- 


= ratice and socialist ideals It 
_ must be universal im its scope. 
~__ No pupil must be denied tne 
a highest education if his capa- 
= cies warrant it because his 
parents cannot afford the 
nancial burden or on ac- 
count. of any individual’s 
social disability. I am no ad- 
mirer of Communism, but it 
must be admitted that. educa- 
tion in Communist countries 
is not class or caste educa- 
tion. It is universal, free for 
all citizens. In the higher 
institutions it is not predomi- 
nantly the children of the rich 
who get education. The Com- 
munists have realised that 
they cannot have the funds 
necessary to give universal 
higher education. Also they 
rightly feel that all the grow- 
_ mg citizens will not be able 
to benefit and make social use 


Oe ae 


r higher 
reference 
Pay for it 
S of their 
The result of this is 


hat there is no 
hful ability in 


~~ Our Education 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 
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there seems to be no paucity 
OL nighly educated youngmen 
o serve in the admunistration 
and manage successiuliy new 
scnemes ın agriculture and 
inaustry. In kussia more 
than bu per cent or tne doc- 
tors ana those engaged ın 
health services are women. 
These are women mostly irom 
rural families. They were a 
decade or two ago as ignorant 
as our village women today 
and less cultured, How did 
they get the know!edge to 
work as doctors, nurses, etc.? 
It was because the selection 
of candidates for this work 
was not confined to a parti- 
cular caste or class but was 
from the entire population. 
It is a fact that many children 
of those whom we call lower 
classes have a greater intei- 
lectual capacity, 1.Q., than the 
children of the higher classes, 
Given the Opportunity, they 
would give in many instances 
a better account of themselves 
than the children of the 
higher castes and classes. For 
one thing, they are more vital 
and, for another, they show 
a greater zeal for learning. 
Their position in society being 
what it is, they are fired with 
ambition to better it through 
the Opportunities they get for 
higher education. I believe 
most of our high castes in 
India are what may be called 
decadent. If there is to be a 
tevival, the energies of the 
classes, Whose abilities have 
temined dormant so far but 
who have great vitality, haye 
to be utiliseq for the purpose 
of a democratic and socialist 


- reconstruction of the country. 


Instead of doing this, we, 
after Independence, estab- 
lished more of what are 


called Public schools than 
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there were before, 
scnools are meant for 

rich. Even a congenital ia 
beionging to a decaden 
or family can 

in these schools, 
parents can 


These 


diot 
: t clasg 
get education 


Provideq his 


altord the high 
charges. The education im. 
parted in these institution, 


may be a little better but it 
sutters from all the old defects 
that we have described 
above, It is said that these 
are private institutions. But 
they are patronised by those 
who are in authority in the 
political and administrative 
tields and generally by the 
rich. Ministers often visit 
these institutions and partici- 
pate in their social functions, 
They also lavish great praise 
on these schools. Public 
schools are becoming an ana- 
chronism in England from 
where they have been copied. 
But in England many ana- 
chronisms are allowed to 
exist, for instance, the insti- 
tution of monarchy. However, 
the English have the genius 
of changing the antiquated 
institutions they retain out of 
all shape to meet the require- 
ments of today. Public 
schools in England today, and 
its universities are not ‘the 
monopoly of the children of 
rich parents. There are very 
stiff tests imposed for enter- 
ing into these institutions and 
the poor and deserving stu- 
dents are provided with 
scholarships by local bodies 
and the Government, I have 
heard that 80 per cent of the 
pupils in these institutions 
are scholarship-holders. Any 


5 n- 

way leaving one or mo oe 
ies in Europe, nowher 

tries in pe, the an- 


fhe world one finds 
achronism of public sch 
whether in democratic oF 
Communist countries. As 10” 


ools, 
in 


as this class of education? , 


institutions are allowed to 1°- 
main, our educational sys" ia 
cannot be said to be aam 
cratic, much less socialist. 
is useless to say that the PE i 
lie schools in India are p. 
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institutions. Institutions 
Teor are not in consonance 
our social ideals must 
least progressively eli- 
d if we mean business, 
ye we not abolished un- 
touchability? Have we not 
abolished the Zamindari sys- 
tem? Phy? Because these 
institutions were anti-demo-~ 
cratic and anti-socialist, As 
long as there is class edfica~ 
gion it is useless to boast that 


whic 


minate 


we are working for or 
strengthening democracy and 
socialism. 


We have said thai. education 
of the child begins with its 
birth and-is continued through 
schools and colleges. It is to 
induct the future citizen in a 
particular order. In what 
social order are the students 
of the so-called public school 


(we are told that they are 
private) keing inducted? 


Surely they are not being in- 
ducted in Indian society. They 
consider themselves a supe- 
rior class, a class by them- 
selves. In their outlook and 
behaviour and’ their tastes if 
any thing they are more 
Europeanised than the pre- 
vious generation. That gene- 
tation, owing to the national 
tevolutionary movement, was 
more imbued with Indian cul- 
ture and outlook and took 
greater pride in things Indian 
than do the students in these 
Public schools in spite of their 


meen education. Their 
Ssopbery has often been 
arked. All their inter- 


ae is carried on in Eng- 
same hey generally use the 
Nano at home also. 
as ma too send their child- 

hese costly institutions 


to learn 
b » among other things, 
meee English. This is not: 


aay to induct Indians in 
Bien Oey of any known 


o 7 
here Wever, we are concerned 
dass Ot with a particular 


tion, = Cducational institu- 
eign nether they are more 
than the others or 
With the problem of 


“day, May 28, 1960 


CC-O. In Public Domai 


et whole of the educational 
y em of the country, which 
nas enunciated ror itself cer- 
tain social goals, 

_ The tree must be judged by 
MS rwt. The fruit has peen 
bitter indeed, What is going 
on in the seats or leaming, 
specially in colleges and uni- 
versities, would make any 
seli-respecting nation to hang 
down its heaa in shame. Sucn 
is the condition of teacher- 
pupil indiscipline that uni- 
versities have to be periodi- 
cally closed for indefinite 
lengths of time. Police. are 
called to keep order and to 
clear the students from the 
sacred precincts of the seats 
of learning. When thus driven 
off from educational institu- 
tions, what students do seem 
to be nobody’s concern. Botn 
students and teachers are 
dragged by each other or by 
higher authorities into crimi- 
nal court. There are strikes 
as if our seats or learning 
were mills and factories and 
the relations between the 
teachers and the taught were 
those of the exploiting capi- 
talist and the exploited 
labourer. And this in a 
country where the teacher 
was revered as a parent or 
even as a God. 

There are complaints that 
lady students are often teased, 
harassed and molested by 
male students. One hears of 
complaints voiced in the pub- 
lic press about such rude, 
vulgar and cowardly behavi- 
our against helpless girl 
students. No action is taken 
against these youthful but 
useless and dangerous hood- 
lums. Even when there are 
complaints by girl students 
and their parents the autho- 
rities remain supine out of 
fear of their own pupils: 
There is no public opinion 
among the student community 
against this atrocious enor- 
mity which is a blot not only 
on teachers’ and pupils but on 

tion. I know of 
the whole na ii 
cases where lady students 
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after leaving girl’s colleges 
have refused to prosecute 
their further studies in the 
University because of the 
fear of male molestations. 

The national movement 
under Gandhiji’s leadership 
brought our women out of the 
seclusion of the purdah and 
the home. It made them to 
Participate on equal terms fn 
the national movement and 
suffer hardships incident to 
the liberation movement, 
They were emancipated #y 
this one supreme patriotic 
act. Our seats of learning, 
our teachers and pupils are 
trying to put women back be- 
hind the veil. It is a counter- 
revolution. Our educational 
system is in a great measure 
responsible for it. 

However, this cannot be 
wondered at when character 
is not considered as a quali. 
fication for teachers. It may 
be good that the public should 
not critically pry into tha 
private character of an admi- 
nistrator or a professional. 
But surely the private 
character of a priest, a public 
man and a teacher cannot be 
a matter of indifference fo the 
public. A teacher’s character 
concerns also the educational 
institutions and the pupils 
and the parents. But it is- 
often found that the appoint- 
ing authorities are supreme- 
ly indifferent to the character 
of teachers and even the Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities. 
If there are whisperings about 
the morals of those who have 
to mould the character of the 
young, the future citizens and 
leaders, the allegations must 
be either enquired into or the 
appointments must not be 
made. In such matters it is 
not only the reality but also 
the appearance that is of 
importance. It is not enough 
that our teachers and Vice- 
Chancellors be of high 
character, but they must also 
appear so in the eyes of their 
pupils and the public. T 


afraid this is not always th : 
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fice As if all this were nov 
enough, politicians and pol- 
tical pactes often use or 
rauner ommsuse teachers and 
students ın thelr game ot 
power politics. In many 
colleges and universities the 
ateacners and students play at 
their own dirty game ot inter- 
nai politics and vitiate the 
serene atmosphere of the 
temples of learning. The re- 
sultisthat there is very little 
order or discipline. All is in 
confusion, In that confusion 
no high or academic original 
work can be done. It is not 
that our students are parti- 
cularly dull, but there is a 
general lack of atmosphere 
which would make learning 
and research possible. So 
much good material is simply 
wasted. 

We must remember that 
the teacher is the pivot of the 
whole educational system. 
What was his position before 
and what is it now? In days 
not far off his financial posi- 
tion was not much to talk of. 
But his social position was 
high indeed. When I finished 
my studies fifty years back 
there were no lack of oppor- 
tunities for the educated, I 
could have joined service or 
any other profession with 
some possibilities of earning 
more money. But I chose the 
educational field. Teacher’s 
considered more 
honourable than any other 
profession. He enjoyed a 


“high and respected position 


in society. In spite of his 
comparative poverty the 
higher society in the land was 
open to him: What is the 
position today? None so poor 
as would do his honour. 


teachers suited for their job. 
first thing necessary in a 
is that’ no blemish 


The third is that he should be 
like a parent to his pupils. 
The ideal teacher must have 
all the three qualities. Of 
these the first is the most 
essential. If he possesses any 
one of the laiter two he will 
not find it difficult to main- 
tain discipline. If he treats 
his pupils like a parent and is 
loving and patient with them 
as he would be with his 
children his deficiency in his 
subject will be forgiven hin. 
The students will say: 
“After all he is a good man, 
he must not be annoyed”. 
Again if he is good at his 
work the students will bear 
with all his idiosyncracies. 
He may be harsh and even 
rude towards them but they 
will respect and obey him. 
Our students. more than 
students elsewhere are emo- 
tional. Properly approached, 
they . always respond well. 
However, if the salt has lost 
its savour wherewith shall it 
be salted ! 

This does not mean that I 
throw all the burden of 
student indiscipline on the 
already weighed down shoul- 
ders of the teachers. Students 
have also to bear their share 
of the blame, They must 
remember that they have 
voluntarily accepted to put 
themselves under their tea- 
chers. Their parents have 
put them in schools and col- 
leges on the assumption that 
their teachers are superior to 
them at least in learning. 
The man who imparts know- 
ledge is said to be in the posi- 


tion of a parent. He makes 
the second birth in intellec- 
tual life possible. How many 


of us have parents who are- 


ideal? Some of them are 
often unreasonable and even 
‘cruel. But nonetheless we 
respect them, for, after all, 
they are our parents. May, 
we respect them even when 
our Own knowledge is greater 
than theirs, It must always 
be remembered that every 
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new generation is heir 

more and better knowle 

than the previous one ae 
this makes no difference X 
our reverence for our eet 
They have some compensar 
ing virtues, for instance a 
perience and the wisdom thal 
comes therefrom. Teacher 
must also be put in the Fis 
gory of parents whose tem. 
per, idiosyncracies and even 
ignorance we tolerate and 
yet extend to them reverence, 


Apari from the general 
purpose of education, do our 
institutions prepare students 
for their work and profession 
in life? Though there are 
armies of the educated unem- 
ployed everywhere and they 
pre ever increasing and the 
cry is to curtail facilities for 
higher education, the general 
complaint from private and 
public employers is that it is 
difficult to find a proper 
youngman for a job that re- 
quires intelligence, initiative 
or even honest, hard and sus- 
‘tained work. 

The result is that every- 
body, as we have said be- 
fore, is dissatisfied with our 
present system of education, 
and yet no remedy seems t0 
have been found. When the 
generation which is now pass- 
ing away received their 
foreign education, they had 
at least the satisfaction, how- 
ever deluded, that they Wea 
benefiting themselves PR 
their society. They though” 
that in spite of the handicap: 
ere mak- 
ing a good job of it. 
those who crowd < 
tional institutions, 
creasing numbers, 
they find nothing 
do, have not ev 
solation that they a! them” 
something useful for As 
selves or their society’ hey 


for personal un chan’ 


or lottery, where many 
vest the hard-earne 
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r parents, but few suc- 


to of a Everybody heavily in- 
lga ceig in the belief that his 
ut ver ye the lucky number. If 
in Bee ast retain the present 
ers, am of education, let those 
sat. Ch are responsible for 
ex- maintaining the status quo 


+ least not denounce it, 
Knowing it to be poison they 
need not tell their words that 
they are obliged to admini- 
ster it to them. ; 

When any one of the older 


=p A fa) SiO fer 
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nce, generation speaks against this 

present system he is often 
eral reminded that under this 
our system were educated those 
ais of our leaders who worked, 
a suffered and sacrificed for 
are national freedom and to a 
Ke large extent achieved it, and 
some of them were great, 
ie judged by any standard. This 
iol is true. But it is forgotten 
em that they were great and did 
i great things in spite of the 
et cramping effect of the foreign 
Ep education. In the first place, 
ea the castes and classes that 
s e. predominantly received this 


education, in spite of adopting 
the Western ways, had not 
yet altogether cut themselves 
off from the roots of their 
soil, from their homes and 
their ancestral faith and cul- 
ture. If in their official and 
professional life they copied 
the ways of the foreigner, in 
their homes and society they 
continued to be Indians. The 
Influence of family tradition 
and religion was yet great, 
Further, even as the foreign 
Tule Consolidated itself, there 
Was a national awakening and 
ere if not for national 
pee ndence. for putting our 
aea house in order. Foreign 
Omination was a challenge. 
© movement of reform be- 
ae Was natural in India 
e spiritual field. ‘The 
the 3 Samaj in the North and 
eartieg mo Samaj in Bengal 
tociat out religious and 
z reforms, into the details 


Which it is not my purpose 
b wenter here. A more 
erful movement which 
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reached and touched the 
masses, tried to reinterpret 
Hinduism in clearer, more 
intellectual, philosophic and 
ethical terms; it carried out 
its reform without adding to 
the many sects already exist- 
ing. This movement was in- 
Spired by the great mystic 
bhakta, Shri Ram Krishna 
Paramahamsa and was con- 
solidated by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. All these movements 
were humanitarian in their 
outlook.: They tried to re- 


form Hindu religion, abolish 
untouchability, break caste 
barriers, emancipate women 


and remove other social evils 
from Hindu society, that were 
associated in the popular 
mind with religion but which 


were the growth of the 
slackening of the national 
spirit. Alongside of these 


religious reform movements 
there were movements 
of revival in Indian litera- 
‘ture, art and culture. Round 
this many-sided revival was 
reared the national move- 
ment for liberation. It call- 
ed educated Indians back to 
their home and heritage. It 
was Swadeshi in spirit. It 
narrowed the gulf between 
the foreign-educated and the 
mass of the people. The 
national movement came to 
a head with the leadership of 
Gandhiji and his new tech- 
nique of political fight based 
upon the genius and the cul- 
ture of the Indian people. 
There was a greater identi- 
fication with the Indian 
masses, who took their pro- 
per place in the national 
struggle. ~. The cumulative 
effect of all these move- 
ments, religious. social. artis- 
tic. greatly modified the evil 
effects of a defective foreign 
education and generally chal- 
lenged the cultural superi- 
ority of the West- The ee 
cated Indian re-discovered 
ae was this re-education 
that made nossible the free- 
dom and Independence of the 


viet 


lutionary re-education the 
task could not haye been ac- 
cones with the speed it 

id. 

Today it-is not the re-edu- 
cation of the few that is 
needed. The task before us 
is the complete reconstruction 


, of the whole of the national 


life, individual, social, moral, 
material and political, if our 
aims of democracy and social- 
ism are to succeed. For this, 
we need a new kind of uni- 
versal education, which will 
give us the opportunity te 
tap all the ability and re- 
sources of the whole popula- 
tion, specially of the masses 
whose capacities have re. 
mained dormant for centu- 
ries, lacking incentive and 
opportunity. But it is not 
equal opportunity that privi- 

leged people often glibly talk 

of. One cannot leave the 

lion and the lamb free, and 

say, that both have an equal 
opportunity. As long as the 

lion has his paws and claws \ 

and the lamb his soft skin, \ 

there can be no equality of 
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country. But for this revo- 
opportunity. Conditions must 
be created to see that there 
is possibility of equal oppor- 
funity being effectively used 
and realised. Either the lamb 
must be provided with paws 


and claws or the lion must be 


deprived of these. 

Gandhiji placed before the 
nation, prior to Independence, 
a scheme of universal educa- 
tion which was democratic 
and socialist. This scheme 
was sponsored by the Indian 
National Congress then. 
Under Gandhiji’s lead the 
Congress had already defined 
the goal the nation was to 
strive for. The goal to be 
achieved in its fullness after 
Independence was the estab- 
lishment of a democratic 
equalitarian social order, free 
from exploitation, social, eco- 
nomic and political. This 
would be a worthy aim for 
the individual and the nation 
to work for. In this new 
social order was the growing 
Indian citizen to be brought 
up and trained to find his pro- 
ber place with the minimum 
of friction. 

Along with a worthy social 
aim to work for, Gandhiji de- 
vised a scientific method of 


imparting education suited to 
the environment and psycho- 
logy of the growing child. 
Education was to be imparted 
through useful and fruitful 
activity. Through it the 
child was to earn and learn. 
With the mother tongue as 
the medium of instruction 
was combined that of signi- 
ficant craft work. The new 
system was not as heretofore 
a kind of exotic importation, 
with no roots in the Indian 
society or soil. 

Experiments were made in 
this new education, Nai 
Talim, Basic Education as it 
is called, and it was found 
that the growing child learnt 
better and more quickly than 
under the existing passive 
and lifeless system. It was 
expected that after indepen- 
dence when the State was in 
possession of the nation’s re- 
sources this type of education 
would be extended and, ela- 
borated and universalised to 
cover the whole field of pub- 
lic instruction. It isa pity 
that this has not been done. 
Most of the Basic schools are 
conducted on the old lines 
with a pretence of activity 
and remunerative craft work. 
Whatever their quality, they 


the universal 
favourite 


iC lection, Haridwar 


are not patroniseg b 
children of those w 
sor this education for 

nation. No politician or the 
ministrator ever sends a 
children for education { 


th 
ho Spon. 


Basic schools. There will 
possibility of some improve. 
ment if those in authority 
sent their children to thee 
schools. Though there hA 
been a practical, if not a 


theoretical, rejection of Basic 
educaticn, no other scheme 
has been evolved after Inde- 
pendence. Neither do we 
seem to have the genius to 
evolve a scheme of our own 
nor the good sense to follow 
in the footsteps of the genius 
we were fortunate enough to 
have. We are blind but will 
not accept guidance! As 
in many other 
in the field of the edu- 
cation of the growing citi- 
zen of a free democratic and 
socialist India, we shall be 
well-advised even now to 
follow in the footsteps of 
Gandhiji. He knew India 
and the Indian people better 
than any other Jeader in 
modern India. It is, therefore 
that the people instructively 
called him the Mahatma and 
the Father of the Nation. In 
ancient India it was the Rishis 
and the Mahatmas who 
moulded the individual and 
social life of the people and 
laid down the law of progress. 

Gandhiji laid the founda- 
tions of a scheme of national 
education suited to our needs. 
requirements and genius and 
our aspirations for the future: 
It is for us to perfect it and 
extend it to cover the entire 
eld of our education. ‘In ba 
process adjustments a? 
adaptation may be necessary: 
But these must be undertaken 
of the tota 


in the spirit aaa 
philosophy of Gandhi! | ty. 
the individual and societi 


imagina 


Will we have the will 


tion. the:courage and the 
to do so? 


Concluded 
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A Report from Paris 
hl AU 


Khrushchev And The 


"Summit" 


By W. N. EWER 


HIS Paris meeting has been 
the most fantastic that I 
have ever had to report. And 
my experience goes back 
some 40 years. There can 
now, I think, be no doubt that 
Mr. Khrushchev went to 
Paris not to negotiate, not to 
attend the long-awaited 
“summit” conference but to 
prevent it, Why? 


I do not believe, myself, 
that this was a sudden deci- 
sion, the result of Soviet 
anger at the affair of the 
U-2. 

I believe that the turning- 
point came well before 
Francis Powers’ plane was 
brought down at Sverdlovsk 
on May 1.- It came with Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech at Baku 
in April. 


When I read the passages 
of that speech which dealt 
with Berlin, I at once inter- 
preted them to mean that, for 
whatever reason. the Soviet 
leaders had decided that they 
no longer wished for a sum- 
mit—at any rate, for the pre- 
sent. REE 

May I add a personal touch 
LO show that this is not 
hindsight”? I at once 


made a small bet with a col- - 


league that there 


would-be 
ie Summit in May. And: 1: 
het — unhappily — won mv 


It was. let me repeat, 
Kade several davs hefore tha 
Verdlovsk (U-2) incident. 


THE BAKU SPEECH 


iv bY did I make it? Con- 
‘der the Baku -speech. In it 
1. Khrushchev reverted 


CC-0. In Public Domain-Gure 


sharply toa position very 
close to that of his “ultima- 
tum” of November 1958. He 
gave a warning that unless 
the Western Allies accepted a 
Berlin settlement which would 
include the “liquidation” of 
their occupation of West Ber- 
lin, the Soviet Government 
would make a treaty with 
East Germany: and that this 
would annul all the rights of 
the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to keep 
troops in West Berlin or to 
have guaranteed freedom of 
communication with the city. 


The purpose of this seemed 
to be only too obvious. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had said 
that he would not go ta the 
summit under. this sort of 
threat. Now the threat was 
repeated. The calculation, 
surely, must have been that 
the President. would react by 
refusing to go to Paris unless 
it was withdrawn. But the 
President refused to be pro- 
voked. He declined to take 
serious notice of the speerh 
or to regard it as a new-ulti- 
matum. ‘ 

The move had failed. But 
then came a new opportunity 
provided by that unhappy 
episode of the U_2. It was at 
once exploited to the full. 


The normal procedure—if 
the Soviet’ Government felt. 
as well it might. that it had 
genuine cause for complaint 
—-would have been to regis- 


ter an immediate and strona` 


protest with the US. Embassy 
in Moscow. Or throush athe 
Soviet Embassy in Washint- 
ton. An effort would be made 
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to clear up an unfortunate 
business before it could affect 
the prospects for the summit. 


ATTEMPT AT 
PROVOCATION 


But this was not done. 
Even the fact that an Ameri- 


‘can plane had been brought 


down over Soviet territory 
was kept secret until it could 
be dramatically revealed by 
Mr. Khrushchev himself in 
his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet on May. 5. That speech, 
and the second one two days 
later, seemed to me—like the 
Baku speech — designed to» 
provoke President Eisenhower 
into declining to go to Paris; 
or to arouse such anger in the 
United States that it world 
be impossible for him to go. 


There were the charges of 
“aggression”, of “piracy”, of 
“banditry”. There were the 
sneering references to the 
President’s functions as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There was 
the likening of the Vice. 
President to a “goat in a cab- 
bage patch’—language rarely 
used by a head of govern- 
ment. i 

In spite of it all, President 
Eisenhower did go ta Paris. 
President de Gaulle. as host, 
called the first session of the 
summit meeting, as arranged, 
for the morning of May 16. _ 


Then followed the fantastic 
drama of those davs in Paris. 
The last-minute Soviet de- 


mand ‘for postponement of the — 


meeting: the demand that be- 


fore the summit’ conference 


could meet. the U.S. President 
must accept conditions so 
humiliating that’ thev - made 
reiection certain; the 
inta the country which broke 
all contact during critical 
hours: the brusane telephone 
messases. while 3 
three heads of State and sow- 
ernment waited in the Flvs 
Palace. Tastlv. that 
tic press conference, of 


trip — 


the other 


no journalist can remember 
the like. 

For us who have been 
watching from the sidelines, 
these days have had a night- 
marish quality. It was hard 
to believe that such things 
were really happening. They 
seemed hard tc explain on 
any rational basis. 


BID TO PREVENT SUMMIT 


But an explanation is, I 
think, to he found. It is that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s behaviour 
pane in Paris was not the result of 
Wi the U-2 affair. How could it 
be, when he himself told us 
at his press conference that 
} he already knew at Camp 
1 David that United States 
i planes were making “espio- 

nage? overflights of Soviet 

territory? It was the result 
- of a deliberate decision, al- 
ready taken in Moscow, that, 


E te by one means or another, the 
| | summit must be prevented 
tet: from taking place. 
be Why there should have 


been such a decision is, at the 
. moment, beyond guessing. But 

it is worth remembering that 

this is not the first time this 
_ has happened. 

In the spring of 1958, Mr. 
Khrushchey put a sudden 
ston to the talks which were 
going on in Moscow in pre- 
naration for a top-ievel meet- 
ing that summer. Later that 
vear, he had agreed to another 

_ Such meeting in New York to 
cy deal. with the Middle East. 
 euisis.’ Suddenly. and without 
_ exolanation. he withdrew and 
flew off to Peking instead. 
eerie has prevented a 
summi or the third time. 
penni whv is. at the ca heed 
© “til bevond guessing, Events 
v provide a clue, 
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Angles Of Vision 


Press Opinion On The Turn Of Event 
~ * Summit”? Conference 


FRANCE 


The Paris Le Figaro 
writes: “Nobody doubts any 
longer that the Soviet Prime 
Minister chose to break up 
the conference and await 
better circumstances rather 
than risk failure in negotia- 
tion over Berlin.” 


U.S.A. 
The New York Times, 
under the heading of The 


Breast Beaters, writes: “The 
fervent sincerity with which 
some naive Americans have 
been publicly beating their 
breasts because we have sent 
reconnaissance planes across 
‘the Soviet Union’s frontiers 
is matched by the nauseating 
hypocrisy with which Pre. 
mier Khrushchev, who is not 
naive, has been  castigating 
us for our ‘act of aggression.’ 
The Americans should know, 
as Mr. Khrushchev knows, 
that every nation in the world 
attempts, in peace as well.as 
in war, to learn what. it can 
about its potential enemies. 
That is not only.a function of 
self-defense, it is a prime re- 
quisite. Above all, it is not 
a question of morals, it is 4 
matter of necessity. Let us 
have done with the whimper- 
Ing about espionage being a 
departure ‘from the code of 
responsible international þe- 
havior’. It has been part of 
the code from the beginning 


S At 


of time and it wil] 

end. Unacknowieiee oo 
distasteful, as Presiden; 
Eisenhower observed, yes 
but necessar a inev; 
table.... i‘ hy oo 
“Mr, Khrushchey’s injured 
Innocence is ludicrous, though 
in the midst of his threats he 
does admit that the recon- 
naissance flight was made 
‘not as a preparation for 
war? It is perfectly natural 
that he is exploiting all the 
propaganda’ advantage possi- 
ble out of our bad luck and 
bad judgment—but that does 
not mean that we must act 
hs though we had been caught 
in the middle of a Czechoslo- 
vakia or a Hungary or a 


Korea.” 
U.K. 
The Guardian says: “Mr. 
Khrushchev has turned the 


clock back by seven years.. 
No one can now believe that 
the flight of the U-2 was the 
real cause of the present 
crisis. ... Mr. Khrushchev 
has wrecked the conference 
because he wanted to wreck 
it, not because of his indig- 
nation against American spy- 
ing.... 

“The West can expect ê 
fierce psychological offensive 
in the weeks to come. and. : y 
any appearance of timidity or 
divided counsels in the We 
tern camp will be ruthlessly 
exploited.... However co 
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national atmosphere 

os wr. nrusnecney sS 
D: in Karis must have 
aV pis standing in tne 
worla very 


he jnter 


pen: 

e 

uamag } 

uncommitted 
es 


Dimes says ıt seemed 
aif too plan “that Mr, 
pnrusachey, artey being tne 
gummiv's Leading aavocare ror 
tnree years, had wrecked it 
in tree dayS.+.. — tf he had 
snown that bis intention in 
coming to Paris was only to 


humiliate America it would 
have been had eucugh, but 
the way in which ne spent 


tne day was an arront to the 
whole principle of inter- 
national negotiation in gene- 
ral and to summit negotiation 
in particular. 


“Those who were left de- 
jected and confused by his 
boycott of the conference 
were not ‘reactionary circles’ 
or spies or warmongers, but 
the millions of people every- 
where who had hoped that 
the heads of four great 
nations could behave like res- 
ponsible people when they 
met with the world’s destiny 
in their hands.... 


“He (Mr. Khrushchev) 
Must know that if the con- 
ference is written off as a 
total failure, the result will 
be a hardening everywhere 
—that it will encourage those 
Who have argued that direct 
negotiations with Russia are 


abe and discourage those 
Who, 


like Mr, Macmillan, 
ave pursued them in spite 
of all rebuffs,... Having 


cen offered the prospect of 
à better and more rational 
eld, the uncommitted coun- 

S are less likely to’ acquit 
Ussia of blame if, through 


er act, Si 
back.” the clock is- pu 


ee Daily Herald, in a 
er which takes the form 
an open letter to Mr. 

4 Ushchey, says: “Whether 
tae quit Paris today; wreck- 
& the summit, nr whether 


vou change your mind, you 
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should realise the harm that 
you have already done. 
“You have damaged your- 
self in the eyes of Millions of 
peace-loving people tbrough- 
out the world. You have 
damaged your country. You 
have damaged the cause of 
disarmament and peace by 
destroying the belief in the 
possibility of doing business 
with Russia. You have rais- 
ed the world’s hopes, but only 
to let loose all the forces of 
distrust and suspicion again.“ 


The News Chronicle says: 
“The meeting has been turn- 
ed into an arena in which the 
Russian bear has savaged the 
hopes - of’ the world. The 
blame rests squarely on the 
Soviet Government. The one 
point Mr. Khrushchev could 
fairly claim was that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should call 
off the flights of spy ‘ planes. 
This the President has done, 
and that should have settied 
it. But the Soviet dictator 
insists on an apology, and 
punishment of the Americans 
responsible. Is Mr. “Khrush- 
chev going to punish the spies 
who were caught by the Swiss 
last week? Of course he is 
not—unless he decides to 
discipline them for getting 
caught.... 

“Nothing 
irretrievable 


diplomatically 
has yet been 
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done, although. reports that 
Mr. Khrushchev is about to 
Sign a peace treaty with East 
Germany are a grim warn- 
ing of worse to come. But, 
at the moment, the world is 
no nearer war. What has 
been lost is the chance the 
Russians had to negotiate 
with President Eisenhower, 
whose sincerity in the search 
for peace Mr. Khrushchey 
himself had acknowledged... 

“In insulting President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Khrushchev 
has not only struck a blow 
against a man of peace. He 
has thrust the next American 
President back into the 
shadow of the Pentagon.... 
Mr. Khrushchev has made it 
plain to the most hopeful 
optimist that the offensive 
against the non-Communist 
world will be pushed to the 
brink.” 


U.S.S.R. 


M. Krylov, in an article 
entitled “The Soviet Union 
Will Not Stoop” (released by 
the USSR Embassy) writes: 
“Trying in every way to dis- 
credit the position of the 
USSR, the only position for 
any self-respecting state, 
Western propaganda is lay- 
ing emphasis on the fact that 
the head of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment came to Paris fully 
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knowing the. doggedness of 
the American course regard. 
ing reconnaissance fights. — It 
is a hint that the Soviet Union 
came to Paris for the purpose 
of “humiliating the United 
States and President Eisen- 
hower.”. 

The groundlessness of such 
propaganda is obvious. The 
USSR went to Paris with the 
very best intentions, it tried 
to do everything that the 
summit meeting take place, it 
still hoped .that the United 
States leaders would sée rea- 
son and remove the obstacles 
they put in the way to the 
talks. 

“We thought,’ said N. S. 
Khrushchev at the press con- 
ference, “there would be 
some grain of honesty in the 

_ United States representatives 
and they would present their 
apologies. The more so, since 
we have a precedent, they 
apologised to Cuba when 
their plane raided that island 
and was shot down. So why 
not apologise to the Soviet 
Union when their plane in- 
truded into its air space and 
was brought down? But we 
were mistaken. To Cuba, you 
see, they could present their 
apologies, but not to a socia- 
list state.” 

The 


USSR could not 
tolerate the insult. Un- 
doubtedly, any other 


state in its place, including, 
of course, the United States, 
would have done likewise. 


The USSR had no other way 
out than to give up the talks. 
The truth about those who 
are to blame for torpedoing 
the summit cannot be con- 
cealed by any propaganda 
manoeuvres or tricks. And 
those who are trying to do 
this are working in vain. The 
American aggressors have 
been exposed utterly and 
completely. They will not 
be able to avoid the judge- 
ment of nations. 
_ The Soviet Government 
and the Soviet people natur- 
ally feel profound regret 
that the summit conference 
did not take place and that 
the international situation 
has been aggravated. Yet, 
they have not in the. least 
lost their faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of common 
sense in the relations bet- 
ween states. The USSR pur- 
sued and wil) continue to 
pursue a policy of peaceful 
co-existence. It has cham- 
pioned and will continue to 
champion the settlement of 
all disputable issues through 
negotiations. The Soviet 
Union has likewise not gone 
back on its principle of deve- 
loping normal Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, It is of the 
opinion that the aggravation 
which has developed in the 
telations between the USSR 
and the United States can 
and must be overcome. It 
will naturally be possible to 
do this if the United States 
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Government also 
the same goal, 
k As to the summ 
ions, quotin 
statement at ‘the prushehev 
ference before departure os 
Paris, we may Say that ions 
Western leaders show veut 
ness to take part in this meet, 
ing and provide the Political 
situation necessary for it it 
will be possible to arrange 
such a meeting in six or eight 
months, and perhaps 
earlier, 
Yet, one cannot but Stress 
that ha ing torpedoed the 
present suramit conference, 
the American leaders to al 
intents and purposes do not 
intend to allow its convoca- 
tion in the future. It has be- 
come known that fhe US 
Secretary of State, ` Herter, 
giving instructions to Ameri- 
can pressmen on May 17, 
emphasised that they should 
evoke a sceptical attitude to 
the very idea of calling a 
summit conference. He stated 
that the present situation 
should be utilised for propa- 
ganda of strengthening the 
military might of the United 
States and the whole “free 
world”, and for achieving an 
increase in war allocations. 
These “directives” given 
by Herter show that the 
United States Government 
did not draw the necessary 
conclusion from what has 
happened in Paris: That the 
American policy of force with 
regard to the Soviet Union 
has suffered an unprecedent= 
ed and colossal failure. A” 
only those who have Com- 
pletely lost touch with reality 
can continue to employ SUC 
B policy.” 
The aoda says, “The 
Russian Government WO0 
not be able to conduct P 
ductive negotiations at , 
Summit as long as the idly 
Government did not pubis 
condemn its spy flight E 
cations and punish the 
directly -responsible for 
U-2 affairs.” (Tass). 
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UBLiC pre-scnoul eauca- 

tion OL caure in 
cuunuy, auring tne 
orty years, has aeveloped 


Uilis 
dase 


ag ee 


OS 


jo ai very great extent 
and | togay. . child-care 
Institutions are becoming 


widespread even in country- 
side. These nave also been 
found to be a major means 
Of securing the participation 
of women in social work. 


Institutions for bringing up 
children of pre-school age 
are all maintained by the 
State and constitute the first 
link in the Soviet system of 
public education. They are 
very popular among the peo- 
_ ple and their number “grows 

with, every year. Today some 

four million children attend 

-creches and kindergartens; by 
the end of 1965 the figure is 
expected to reach the six- 
million mark, 


Until recently, creches and 
Kindergartens functioned. in- 
dependently of each other, 
= but the present trénd‘is to 

establish a single institution 
F fa new type in which a 
“yi hild would be brought up 
from nativity to school age 

:@„ Seven years of age), 


_ These institutions have 
mises Specially designed to 
se them with special fur- 


j a a large degree 
nanced, with pay-- 
lade “py “parents ac. 


contribute — 
ep of their 


Education In 


= The USSR 


By L. TARASOVA 


40 to 125 roubles per montn 
(aepenaing on thelr earn- 
ings). Those having large 
families are given’ a 50 per 
cent reduction, 


COLLECTIVE. UPBRINGING 


As to methods of educz- 
tion, the prevalent idea in 
Soviet pedagogics is that up- 
bringing in a collective has 
the most salutary effect on 
the child’s personality. It 
ensures a better development 
of the child’s abilities and 
natural inclinations. Public 
education of children is har- 
moniously combined with 
fainily upbringing, for tha 
aims pursued by the family 
aud the state are uniform. 


Physical, mental, ethical 
and aesthetic training in 
child-care institutions ja 
varried on according to 


different age groups. 


In kindergartens. games 
alternate with classes and 
outdoor exercise. To make 
children physically nt sun 
and air baths, showers, etc., 
are widely practised under 
medical supervision. The 
education which children get 
in kindergartens, in contrast 
to school education, is not 


based on instruction in differ- © 


ent branches of learning. The 
purpose is to give them an 
idea of the world they live 


ìn and the rudiments of . 


arithmetic, drawing and 
smging. Learning accounts 
only for a fraction of the 
schedule: in the junior age, 
group (children of three to` 
four years of age) it takes un 
10 or 15 minutes a day: in 
the medium group (children. 
of five years of age) thera 


peed 


á eai. be two short lessons of 


oe 2, de 
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15-20 minutes e 
the senior group (childre ty 
six years of age), two lene et 
of 20-25 minutes eac “Sons, 


ach, and 


Games are an ; 
element in child uE A 
promoting as they do : &, 
radeship and considerat 
for another’s interests, S 


LABOUR PRACTICES 


Knowledge and habits ac- 
quired in the course’ of stud 
and play help inculcate 
labour practices. Doing things 
which children ean easily 
handle is introduced Solely 
for educational purposes. Tha 
tiny tots gradually learn ta 
dress and wash themselves 
keep their toys and books in 
order. For this purpose, they 
take duty by turns. They 
help set the table at meal 
time, put away the dishes and 
are responsible for the rooms 
being kept in order. On their 
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en plot children help put 


gard dry leaves, clear the 
any tend flower and vege- 
walks, 

ple beds. 


ic training is also 
A ore. Specialists in 
a school education believe 

E training to be an 
a ortant means of develop~ 
MP he child’s abilities for 
Bis singing, drawing and 
modelling. The teachers try 
to make the children see the 
peauty of the surrounding 
world, to enjoy art. Great 
attention is given in kinder- 
gartens to inculcating among 
the children friendship and 
comradeship, respect for their 
parents and the elders in 
general, truthfulness and 
modesty. 

The staff of these institu- 
tlons are specially trained. 
Medical personnel is trained 
by state medical institutions 
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of learning (medical schools, 
pediatric departments of 
medical institutes), Teachers 
get training at special peda- 
gogical schools, which enro] 
students who already have 
full secondary education, 
They are instructed in peda- 
fogies, psychology, child 
hygiene, children’s literature, 
methods of teaching children 
their native language draw- 


ing, singing and rhythmic 
movements, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


Highly trained specialists 
in pre-school education re- 
celve Instruction at peda- 
gogical institutes, which have 
special departments train- 
ing teachers of peda- 
gogics and heads for large 
scale children’s institutions. 
The teaching staff for peda- 


Zogical institutes and re- 
search workers specialising In 
Pre-school education ~study 
at the post-graduate courses 
under the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences and chairs 
of pre-school education at 
pedagogical institutes. The 
Academy of Pedagogfcal 
Sciences annually organises 
a serles of lectures, offering 
the floor to the most profile 
cfent workers of children’s 
institutions. 


The “Pre-School Educa. 
tion” monthly and  vartous 
literature dealing with 
methods of education help 
them in their studies, Re- 
search work on problems of 
pre-school education Is being 
carried on at the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences and 
chairs af pre-school educa- 
tion of pedagogical institutes, 
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smoother? 


3 y E Mechanic : 

Yes, the HIND AMBASSADOR js a new experience in smooth cycling, 
Cyclist : 

Why? 

; ; Mechanic : 

Well, take this revolutionary new hub. Makes for effortless 
pedalling and helps the cycle to roll better than ever. 
$ f Cyclist: 

Does it really? 

Mechanic: 

What’s more, there’s no need now to dismantle 
the whole wheel to get at the hub. These 
hub-caps can be slipped in and out in no time, 
Cyclist: 

Yes—that certainly sounds like good 
value for money? 

PH tale the HIND AMBASSADOR. 


PO oe 
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g The Combination of old and 
W modem system of medicine 
manufacturing has made our 
name known to every household 
Serving mankind through 
medicines fom 75 Years. ` 
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“The book is excellent. It is a great credit to Indian 
scholarship”. Dr. Taraknath Das (New York). 


“I have read the book and think it is excellent as an 
historical survey and analysis”. Mr. Klaus Knorr—Review 


Article Editor, World Politics, New Jersey (U.S.A.). 


“The book may be said to be the current history of world 
politics after the release of atomic energy”. The Times of 


O< India (Bombay). 
“Comprehensive and well-documented, the book covers the 


vast field of nuclear politics with admirable precision and 


accuracy.” Thought (Delhi). 


x i | “ (Prof. Dhar) jots down his details like a Thucydides... .A 
= ~ book of rousing interest which must have many Peace a 
i Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta). 
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The Spiri Rocl 
e Spirit And The Rockets 
WHEN during World War I Gandhiji decided to start 
; individual civil disobedience’ with volunteers of his own 
choice, a rather sceptical nation looked askance for the first. 
man to be named. Everybody expected some celebrity of the 
Congress to be given the place of honour, and rubbed his eyes 
when an obscure inmate of the Wardha ashram was called 
to action as the pioneer. His hame was Vinoba Bhave, and, 
at one bound, he leapt into History. People wondered what 
particular virtues this ashram-dweller might possess to be 
selected by Gandhiji for a place in history. By his activities 
since the death of Gandhiji, Vinoba Bhave has not only 
justified his choice, but shown to India and the world what | 


stuff he is made of. ‘And he is the only person in India today 
carrying on with the experiment of non-violence in practice, 


His first daring exploit was with the Communist rebels 
at Telangana whose violent raids became a menace to law and 
order in that region. It was crowned with better success than 
anticipated. Even so, none expected that his next plunge 
would be into the ravines of Chambal infested by the most 
dare-devil gangs of dacoits in India. They were not men of 
soft clay to be moulded by a non-violent potter into any 
pre-conceived shape, but hardened criminals with dozens of ~ 
murders to their ‘credit’ and scores of robberies in an inherited — pe 
profession of which they were proud! Life in hand, they Al 
went about their ruthless business with diabolical efficiency 
and without a qualm. They gave no quarter to the police nor 
ask for any from them. They considered their life as forfeit. — 
Such men, good or bad, know no via media. Either they 
conquer, or they fall, and naturally become formidable as 
antagonists, as they actually proved to the police. 


It is said that some disgruntled and at one time powerful K 
elements in the society of those regions were secretly in league 
with these gangs of robbers and made the formidable task of 7 
the police harder still. Yet the State governments Couldimoy 
give in and took special measures and formed special squads 
of anti-dacoity armed police to track these men down to thei i 
hide-outs in the fastnesses which were almost impenetrable 
Yet the police pursued, capturing, killing and oe 
getting: killed, till some of the desperadoes either ee em: 
selves or with their gangs were liquidated. The most no orious: 
of them was Mansingh who was killed ie an encounter 
the police and was almost treated as a hero when his 
body arrived at the Head ee T pee 
Janguishing in a condemned cell, sen enced to ne 

ders, and patiently counting his creeping | days to the — 
aera His mother came in tears and saw Vinobaji, 
ENA the feet of the ‘Baba’, praying for his inter 
in an appeal for mercy on behalf of pe ‘son. The son’ 
was put in communication with Macba who veia 
cell in prison- ; 


* 
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of men that Gandhiji always 
relied for the ultimate success 
of his experiment, as Vinobaji 
js doing now. The effect has 
‘peen miraculous, Twenty of 
‘the renowned ‘dacoits, till re- 
cently the terrors of the sur- 
rounding locality, have come 
to Vinobaji’s camp and volun- 
tarily surrendered to hin, 
some with their weapons, not 
‘on any alluring promise of 
clemency, but only to be 
handed over to the police and 
then face the stark realities 
of a court of Law. What in- 
duced them to do so? 
There have been cynics who 
attribute this unthinkable 
behaviour of the dacoits to a 
realisation that they will no 
longer be able to resist the 
police for any length of time 
and made a virtue of nece- 
ssity on the off-chance of 
: getting some unspecified con- 
_ Sideration at the hands of the 
Buthorities of law and order. 
The police of course have 
. been doing their job well at 
immense personal risks, and 
very nearly succeeded fn 
breaking the backbone of 
Most of the gangs. Still they 
would take a long time yet 
to complete the operations 
with relentless bloodshed and 
cruelty on both sides. They 
have shown wonderful res- 
traint during Vinobaji’s tour 
of the areas, and in a situa- 
tion Considered by many as of 
doubtful value, while Col, 
Jadunath Singh played his 
difficult part as a kind of 
liaison officer between 
Vinobaji’s camp .and the 
rendezvous of the robber- 
chiefs. Not that the whole 
gang of them have behaved 
like penitent sinners or re- 


» turned to the ‘Baba’s fold as 


) many prodigal sons. The 
A d core in some cases yet 
remains untouched by the 


j 


Gandhian approach and the 
leaders are trying to make a 
show of their hardness and 
defiance by committing daco- 
ities in villages as near 
bround Vinobaji’s camp as 
possible. The worst criminal 
and most notorious leader 
among them is said to be 
Lakhan who indulged in 
spectacular bravados when 
approached by  Vinobaji’s 
followers. Yet it is certain 
that the dacoits’ citadel has 
been breached beyond repair 
and the proverbial camels 
nose has entered their tents. 
It will not be long before 
this menace to peaceful living 
is completely wiped out. The 


question arises again—has 
there been a real change of 
heart in those who have 


surrendered? If so, what 
caused this miracle? 

Vinobaji. has, as Mahatma 
Gandhi used to do, put every- 
thing down to the mercy of 
God and, in all humility, felt 
grateful for this accomplished 
miracle. If we recall - the 
miraculous effect of 
Mahatmaji’s visit to. Calcutta 
on a year-long orgy of vio- 
Jence and cruelty immediately 
before and after the Partition, 
we are struck by the simi- 
larity of results, though in 
differing degrees of this non- 
Violent method of approach to 
an almost desperate situation. 
Lord Mountbatten, a warrior 
with physica] weapons for a 
life time, was so struck by 
the miracle of Calcutta that 
he called Gandhiji his ‘one- 
man boundary force’. Vinobaji 
may, in the same manner, be 
hailed as the ‘one-man anti- 
dacoit squad’ with no other 
Weapon than the spiritual in- 
heritance from. his great 
Master. 

It has been said that faith 
moves mountains and that 
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one individual wit i ; 
the Spirit of Man Ai ae in 
million without it. Tf gabe 
we had a modicum of ee 
faith in non-violence still F 
in us, this play of U-2 ces 
rocketry would Perhaps ee 
come superfluous for a 
world of men. 3 


COUP IN TURKEY 


THE military have taken 

over in Turkey. At the 
moment it would be an irre- 
levant question to ask 
whether this was a retro. 
grade step from the Point of 
view of democratic theory, 
For the Menderes regime 
while wearing a “parliamen- 
tary” mask was as far from 
being democratic as possible, 
Suppression of liberty in 
every sphere had become the 
rule. Wnder a combination 
of tyranny and corruption 
which favoured a small class 
while the condition of the 
vast majority of the people 
steadily worsened, resentment 
and discontent were wides- 
pread... The claim may . not 
be unjustified that the 
eountry was on the brink of 
a civil war from which , the 
coup saved it. In any case 


there is no doubt about the 
with 


popular satisfaction 

which the coup has been 

greeted. X 
General Gurseľs Cabinet 


includes many civilian minis- 
ters but real power is in the 
hands of the all-military 
National Union. Committee 
composed mainly of middle 
ranking and junior officers: 
The new rulers have oa 
mised early elections under ; 
new Constitution now pe 
prepared and, thereafter: 


u 
transfer of power to the © 


060 
Saturday, June 4 19 


i iIi 


majority. No change 
i policy is envisaged: 
declared on be- 
w regime tna. 
aanere LO 

wo and C.E.N.T.O. as 
perore- But the iuture 
depends, more critically, on 
now-things are handled in the 
economic and social spheres. 
wnen considering and eva- 
juating these matters the 
student will do well to keep 
in mind the following obser- 
though made in a 
context, by M. 


yations, 
dierent 
Raymond Aron : 


“It is always dangerous 


to apply terms borrowed 
from the political voca- 
pulary of the West to 


the internal conflicts of 
nations belonging to other 
spheres of civilization, even 
and perhaps especially 
when the political parties 
concerned are at pains to 


identify themselves with 
_ Western ideologies. Re- 
moved from their original 
settings ideologies are 
liable to develop in a 
Manner diametrically op- 


. Tesources, 


posed to their original aims 
and meanings, The same 
parliamentary institutions 
can exercise either a pro- 
gressive or - a conservative 
function according to the 
Social class which intro- 
duces and directs them. 
*“When a group of well- 
Meaning officers with a 
lower-middle class back- 
found dissolves a parlia- 
ment manipulated by 
Pashas.and speeds up the 
development of , national 
where is the 
Left and where the Right? 
Officers who suspend con- 
 Stitutional liberties ‘(in 
. Other words, dictatorship of 
ae Sword) cannot in any 
umstances be described 


yy eee students in 
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On Present 


our 
country are earning a 
mounting notoriety for indis- 
cipline—the latest being the 
incidents in connection with 
the B.Com. examination ot 
the Calcutta . University— 
their compatriots in other 
countries are gaining emi- 
nence as torch-bearers of 
national liberation. In South 
Korea, it was a mass-demon- 
stration by a hundred-thou- 
sand students that started the 
ball which ultimately bowled 
the strongly entrenched 
tyrant Syngman Rhee out. In 
Turkey also, it was the 
students who took the initia- 
tive in denouncing the 
Menderes government which 
has now been liquidated by 
the Army. Similarly in 
Japan, the students are act- 
ing as spear-heads in the 
opposition to the military 
security pact with the U.S.A. 
that may involve Japan in 
any U.S.A.-Russia conflict. 


It is a glaring contrast 
between a student community 
engaged in ‘delinquency’ and 
another- risking its future in 
high endeavour to deliver a 


nation from bondage, internal. 


Yet  ‘delin- 
quency’ was not the badge of 
the Indian students during 


eee 
as leftwiné. But the pluto- 
` erats who made use of 
democratic institutions to 
maintain their privileges 
are no more worthy: of that 
` noble epithet.” 


or external. 


Discontent 


the decades preceding  inde- 
pendence of India; they were, 
if anything, a self-immolat— 
ing band of patriots carrying 
on a sustained fight for half 
a century in whatever form 
the call for it came from the 
bomb and the revolver to 
non-violent non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience. There 
can be no doubt that in spite 
of the present lapses, they, 
will not be found wanting in 
rising to the occasion if ever 
the occasion arises again. 
But the present discontent 
and its ugly manifestations 
are only one of the symptoms 
of a countrywide sense of 
frustration and despair among ~ 
the people in consequence of 
years of unshakable compla- 
cency and impenetrable cal- 
lousness on the part of the 
ruling party and the admini- 
stration in most things con- 
cerning the sufferings of the 
people—individual or col- 
lective. Whatever may. be. 
the impression. created in the 
foreign visitors by the con- 
ducted tours of our big pro- 
jects in the public sector, 
the people of India in general 
are growing more and more 
apathetic towards higher ob- — 
jectives not connected with 
the struggle for their daily 
hhand-to-mouth existence. — 
After the first glow of free- 
dom felt in the wake of the 
transfer of power, it has 
gradually been borne in upon 
the people ‘by unpleasant and 
hard experiences of, every 
day life that except a 
change of colour in their ad= 
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ministrators from white. to 
prown and in the Official tape 
from red to white, nothing 
else has changed for the 
better in his age-long and 
4nherited struggle for exis- 
tence, Such a feeling has in- 
evitably led to an apathy for 
everything till patriotism it- 
self has lost its appeal for him 
to a dangerous degree. A 
vote cast once in five years 
for a ‘pair of bullocks’ or any 
other symbol, followed by a 
ceaseless strife against hun- 
ger, unemployment and 
administrative harassment 
has not been much of an in- 
centive to patriotism. 


The Congress President had 
complained at Suri (Bir- 
bhum) in West Bengal some 
time ago that the masses of 
India were growing apathetic 
even towards foreign aggres- 
Sion on the country. He felt 


> constrained to say this per- 


haps because of the thumping 
Majority of 13,000 votes by 
which the Communists won a 
by-election ~in Caleutta 
against the Congress within 
afew days of the abortive 
Nehru-Chou negotiations and 
the anti-national role played 
by the Communists on the 
Chinese aggression on India. 
The vote is not so much an 
indication of the Calcutta citi- 
zens’ preference for Commu- 


- ism as it is a protest against 


the Congress administration 
of the country. And the 
apathy is only a reflection on 
amass scale of the’ apathy of 


-our Government—includin g 


the Prime Minister and the 
Defence Minister — towards 


aggression, first by Pakistan 


for years together, and then 
by China since 1956. The very 
ifact that a Government is 
blissfully unaware of aggres- 


3 Sion on its borders for years 
together and, 


and,, even when 
fakened at last, conceals it 
` the People’s Parliament 

en makes  tactless 
ts that are used 
: by the aggressor 


gases 
. need for safeguards and re- 


himself and that the aggre- 
ssor is at last invited as an 
‘honoured guest’ to speak on 
equal terms with the ‘aggres- 
sed’? while continuing with 
the aggression—that fact is 
enough to set a demoralising 
example to the people and 
drive them to apathy and a 
resentful vote for the Com- 
munists in the absence of an 


alternative. 
Pandit Pant has appealed 
to the country for ‘unity’ in 


the face of dangers looming 
large in the horizon. The 
P.M. also misses no oppor- 
tunity to make similar 
appeals. That such appeals 
are thought necessary even 
twelve -years after indepen- 
dence is a sad commentary 
on our emotional attachment 
to our country as a whole, as 
‘against the narrower loyal- 
ties to mother tongues, home 
regions, religious communi- 
ties and scheduled and un- 
scheduled castes. This 
narrowness has its roots in 
economic rivalry due to un- 
employment and draws its 
sustenance from the protec- 
tive fencing it raises against 
the more advanced competi- 
tors. The immediate pros- 
pect of bread to a famished 
people amidst growing wants 
and rising prices throws into 
the shade the broader con- 
siderations of patriotism. 
Once there were scope for 
full employment and freedom 
in the choice of one’s vocation 
according to aptitude and tal- 
ents, mobility of labour would 
break the barriers of langu- 
and regions and the 


: jservation of places. And 
safeguards on any artificial 
tigrounds being eliminated, all 
appeals to the narrower 
loyalties would lose their 
force. The reorganisation of 
‘the States on linguistic basis 
would then no longer be 
blamed for encouraging sepa- 
ratist tendencies. Instead, it 
would be a source of strength 
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NET 


for cultural and ede 


oan 
advancement in el 
rivalry among the diffe” 
States. nt 


But, unfortunately, whilé 
admonishing the People for 
their narrow-minded bigotrie 

: S 
of all kinds, the ruling party 
and its leaders have submitt. 
ed to such fissiparous tenden- 
cies for gaining party advan- 
tages, however temporary, ag 
against the long-term and 
solid interests of national 
unity. Apart from the special 
provisions made in the Con- 
stitution for the long-neglect. 
ed tribes and other backward 
castes and communities jp 
regard to their educational 
and employment opportuni- 
‘ies, the necessity for which 
in the special circumstances 
of India has been. sympathe- 
tically conceded by all,—even 
at the risk of polarising and 
stereotyping these divisions 
by creating new vested in- 
terests—the ruling party has 
gone against their own pre- 
cepts whenever it suited their 
purpose. They recognised 
the much-denounced Moslem 
League in Kerala for electo- 
ral partnership, and decided 
to extend certain privileges 
to the ‘minorities’, i.e. reli- 
gious communities in a secu- 
lar State, in the name of win- 


ning their ‘confidence’, 4 
euphemism for ‘votes’. Be 
agreed to reservation © 


posts by lowering the stand- 
ard of qualification for the 
Assamese in the N.E.F. Rail- 
“ways, and even in the highly 
technical jobs of the Oil Re- 
finery at Gauhati. As Pe 
Firoze Gandhi, Chairman 0% 
the newly-created nae 
Refineries Limited, disclose" 
at Gauhati: Out of 46 ne 
neer-trainees sent to Rae 
nia, 10 including ome P 

were from Assam, thoug a, 
only of these 10 were sical 
sidered fit by the standat ia 
for other Indians. ' Instan 
can be multiplied where nae 
promise with highly P” 
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gq long preached iunda- 

ntal principles. Bas peen 
pre for party polices or 
oe jnterests, NOL 10 speak 
Dy vidual penents. 

tithe metnod or recruitment 
to the public services, and 
now to tne various Corpora- 
tions and Government unaer- 
takings, nas been a matter of 
serious discontent, íin spite 
of the Public Service Commi- 


as ssions, National Register 
1d Units and Kmployment kx- 
al changes, ‘contacts’ and ‘con- 
al nections’ have greater pull 
te than merits wileout backing. 
i The evil has spread into tne 
rd appointments in the private 
te sector as well and a tormer 
al Central Minister like Shri- 
i~ mati Amrit Kaur also had to 
ch refer to it in an article 
a written some time ago. Hold- 
of? ing of Unemployment Weeks 
an as in West Bengal recently, 
id or making advertising of 
ms posts compulsory by legisla- 
a tion will not improve matters 
we much since the infection has 
sp reached up to the very top as 
Le the recent discussion on ‘cor- 
d ruption in high places’ re- 
aM vealed. Loop-holes will al- 
a Ways be there for the favour- 
d ed few to pass through into 
Es highly paid sinecures, as in 
He € Public Relations and In- 
D formation Services recently 
e mentioned in the Lok Sabha 
2 by the Speaker himself. 
7 Everybody with a patron 
behind is supposed to be an 
l- expert in this line. The re- 
S Sult has been a wide cleavage 
3 etween the Government and 
y € people no less than it 
f pas in the British times. 
f fople have lost all confi- 
dence in the Administration. 
A hey believe that as soon as 
J RS Undertaking is taken over 
E = Started by the Government 
1 Ta bound to be a losing con- 
4 a full of inefficiency, wasta 
É Th Corruption of all sorts. 
f the’ Wil cite as instances 
3 Rer oPlems of Food, Land 
i Dima Community Eee 
4 ke R aed persons, uplift of. 


ackward Classes, and, 
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to boot, State Transport, 
L.L.C., LA.C., and, to crown 
ali—adulteration of rood and 
medicine and the callousness 
or even the Health Services, 
lı a bribe can be demanded 
of a griet-stricken tatner in 
a Government Medical Col- 
lege Hospital tor returning 
the body of his dead chila 
arter postmortem (as pub- 
lisned in a Calcutta paper on 
22.5.60) that should be the 
limit. And so, even though 
it may be possible to produce 
a change of heart in the 
dacoits of the Chambal 
ravines, the ‘Dacodits of 
Delhi’, as Vinobaji put it, or 
of Calcutta, we may add, are 
beyond change or redemption. 
They are by now supposed to 
be proof against all change— 
of heart, -brain or conduct. 
On the contrary, like the old 
Indian saying of “whosoever 
goes to Lanka becomes a 
rakshasha” it may be said 
that whosoever goes to Delhi 
—or, for that matter, to any 
of the State capitals—-be- 
comes a ‘Dacoit’ as soon as he 
becomes somebody in the Go- 
vernment in one form or an- 
other. Thus shielding of 
vested interests or of offen- 


ders by a section of this 
‘Brotherhood of Saints’ has 
become a part of the day’s 


work. 
This idea has spread þe- 


yond the seas even amongst ~ 


our “foreign trained” scient- 
ists, technicians and scholars 
whose case was a subject of 
uncharitable discussion 
brought into tragic lime-light 
by the self-destruction of Dr. 
Joseph. The principal reason 
for so many of them not com- 
ing back to the land of their 
birth is lack of, faith in the 
fair-mindedness of the Gov- 
ernmental machinery of em- 
ployment, fear of occupational 
jealousy even if employed 
and diffidence for Jack of 
‘contact in Delhi’. in most 
cases, They Jove the Jand of 
their birth as much as any- 
body else and are Janguishing 
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- out a soul defies all attempt 


in foreign lands, but fear of 
unemployment due to arti- 
ficial manoeuyrings in India 
acts as the great deterrent. 
The country is thus deprived 
of the services of thousands 
of trained Indians when it 
needs their services most, to 
the great delight of thosé 
placemen who are afraid of 
competition. 

Yet, in spite of committees 
and commissions, and the 
efforts of the Organisation 
and Method Directorate, and, 
perhaps, the latest brain- 
child of our Home Minister— 
‘Internal Groups’—this ineffi- 
cient and callous system with- 


lat humanising it or making it 
fit for the great endeavour of 
national reconstruction. It is 
Suspected that the present 
set-up, even though proving 
the correctness of Parkinson’s. 
Law more and more by its } 
expansion year after year, ` \ 
Continued on Page 310 
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| Reform -Of Indian 
Universities 


By ASAF A. A. FYZEE 


HE aims of university 
iA education have often 


been discussed by eminent 
since the day of 


authors 
Cardinal Newman. Broadly 
speaking, there are four 


main objects: (a) to culti- 
vate and improve the minds 
of the young; (b) to build 
up their character; (c) to fit 
them to serve their country; 
and (d) to create a centre of 
research and higher learning 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 

A university is not a tech- 
nical school; it does not 
manufacture civil servants or 
mechanics or professional 
men. But it does give a cer- 
tain training and balance to 
the intellect; it fills the minds 
of the students with an ade- 
quate bundle of facts, and 
trains them to understand 
their significance and arrive 
-at proper judgments. A 

university also attempts, sys- 
tematically and with a con- 
sciousness of its duty, to build 
up the character of the 
students. 

All over India today uni- 
versity men are conscious 
that in so far as discipline 
cannot be maintained, the 
universities have failed in 
one of their primary func- 
tions. It cannot too often be 
emphasized that if university 
students do not behave 
themselyes, the fault lies with 
the universities and whatever 
the contributory causes it is 
the universities that will 
have to find the remedies. 


VARIETY OF CAUSES 


_ The weakness of our uni- 
prape is due to a variety 


T causes. First, there are 
Enomaous numbers of univer- 
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whom the 


sity students for 
teach- 


facilities of 


proper 
ing, guidance and research 
are not available. Secondly, 


language constitutes and will 
continue to constitute a for- 
midable barrier. Our know- 
ledge of English is poor and 
to that extent we are not in 
a position to use this potent 
instrument for the critical 
appraisal of a subject. Third- 
ly, there is on the national 
scale a lack of co-ordination 
regarding universities. 

Each state is free to go its 
own way and the Centre can- 
not enforce rigidly a parti- 
cular policy. Admitting that 
this is perhaps the lesser of 
two evils it is a. source of 
great weakness at the pre- 
sent stage of national deve- 
lopment. A notable example 
is the position of Hindi; an- 
other is the three-year dẹgree 
course. Each university has 
a different programme, and 
we can only hope that in such 
diversity there are not the 
germs of ultimate chaos, 


Nowadays it has become 


the fashion to decry univer- 


sity education. Everyone 
seems to know the defects, 
but no one has suggested the 
one sovereign remedy for all 
our ills. Criticism of this 
character is so widespread 
that it is worthwhile to 
examine the question broad- 
ly and to discover the princi- 
pal reforms which should be 
introduced in Indian univer- 
sities. Is the position really 
so hopeless? 
necessary to add the caution 
that a general sense of panic 


is the one thing to be avoided.. 


For an analysis of this 
Problem we shall begin with 
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1947. As India gaineq ing 
pendence, there was a wid a 
pread belief that in Sum 
we had acquired the ma a 
wand and that all our fan 
dreams would come ae 
But educationists and thei, 
critics soon realised a, 
criticism was easier than 
reform; that the unerr. 
ing instinct to introduce: 
the proper remedies for our 
weaknesses was very uncom- 
mon and that therefore re- 
form was a painfully slow 
business, fraught with enor- 
mous difficulties. 


PROBLEM OF GROWING 
NUMBERS ‘ 


The very first difficulty, and 
the one with which I shall 
begin, was the problem 
created by growing numbers.. 
At each stage, primary and. 
secondary and higher, de- 
mand has outstripped supply,, 
and almost everywhere we: 
hear complaints of shortage: 
of teachers, shortage of ac- 
commodation and shortage of 
funds. The latter two, im- 
portant. as they are, cannot 
be compared with the most 
unyielding problem of short- 
age of . teachers. You can 
manage with smaller funds; 
you can teach in ramshackle 
houses, not satisfactorily, 10- 
deed, but somehow. But 
when you are. faced with 
shortage . of teachers, and 
there is no remedy at hand, 
then matters come to 2 
stand-still. 

The long-term remedy for: 
shortage of teachers 1S un- 
doubtedly to improve the. 
prospects of university i 
chers and to train them, ane 
also to see that provision ©” 
made for technical schoo’ 


and colleges which would ab 


sorb a. certain proportion ie. 
the school population. Cae 


sation of students in the a 
rent technological SPP% 

useful to the nation i 
the most important 
awaiting educationists 
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NUTRITIONIST: There are many reasons 
why we need to cook our food. For one 
thing, cooking generally helps improve the 
appearance of food. For another, it develops 
new flavours in it. Even some animals prefer 
cooked foods when given a choice. 

YOU; Is this why we cook our food? 
NUTRITIONIST: More important, of course, 
is the way cooking helps to stimulate the 
flow of digestive juices during eating. And 
it destroys many dangerous germs and para- 
sites. So cooking makes eating safer. 
YOu: But doesn’t all this destroy the good- 
ness of what we eat ? ; 


NUTRITIONIST : On the contrary. Cooking 


is useful for practically all meats, vegetables - 


and cereals—if only because it makes food 
more digestible. 

YOU: How does it do this? 
NUTRITIONIST : Let’s start with vegetables. 
Raw vegetables contain indigestible starch 


and fibrous substances.. Cooking softens the 
fibres and the starch, and makes them more 


easily digestible. This is roughly what 


happens when fruits ripen. Cooking, there- 
fore, follows nature’s way in vegetables. 

YOU : But surely cooking also destroys some 
valuable substances in vegetables. 


: NUTRITIONIST; Yes, unfortunately. In 


vegetables, cooking can destroy some mineral 
substances and vitamins. But this can 
hardly be helped. On the other hand, cook- 


_ ing predigests foods —does not over-burden 
. the digestive system. 


YOU: Do we cook meat for the same 
reasons ? : ; 
NUTRITIONIST: Generally speaking, yes- 


Heat softens the protein in meat and so` 


And meat 


makes it easier for assimilation. 
elie gerous 


has to be cooked to destroy dan: 


germs which might lurk in meat that is not 


fresh or hygienically stored. Cooking oe 
brings out the flavouring ingredients 1 
Meat—makes it taste much better. 


§ 


fe 
oat ares 


we: Seven hundred International Units of 


` palpa Vanaspati every day. Can you 
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WE: This is all very well. But sometimes, 
cooking makes food lose its flavour, 


NUTRITIONIST: True. A lot ‘depends 
on how you cook. The way you cook can 
save or destroy the flavour of food. 


YOu: Well, I know that. 


WE: But if the food doesn’t taste as it 
should—does not retain its natural flavour, 
then it is not only because of the way it is 
cooked, but what it is cooked with. 


YOU: What do you mean—‘what it is 
cooked with’? 


WE: You see, the cooking fat you use is 
very important. Certain cooking fats and oils 
impose their own taste on foods. Others, — 
like DALDA Vanaspati, help foods keep their 
natural flavours. 


YOU: How does DALDA Vanaspati do that ? 


WE: To begin with, DALDA is a bland fat: 
That is, it is odourless and tasteless. So it 
adds no flavour of its own to the food: 


you: Yes? 

WE: DALDA is double-refined to a high 
degree of purity. It brings out all the delicate 
flavours of food. All it does is add energy 
and nourishment.to your diet. M. DS 


you: How is it nourishing ? 


Vitamin A and 56 IU of Vitamin D are l 
added to every ounce: These are the vita- ES E ; 
mins that protect the skin, bones, eyes and , i 
teeth and keep them healthy. And all! 
the goodness in DALDA iS retained because it 
comes to you in hygienically sealed tins . . . 
you: In that case, we have chosen our 
cooking fat well. We use DALDA Vanaspati 
for all our cooking—we've done so for two ~ 
decades, in fact. i ; 
we: More and more people are taking to ~ 


wonder why? 
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planners, and this will also 
fend to decrease pressure 
upon the universities. l 
The immediate remedies 
however are drastic but re- 
quire courage. First, not to 
admit more than such num- 
bers as can really. be taught. 
This is a primary require- 
ment of sound education. It 
is generally recommended 
that in colleges not more than 
sixty students should be ad- 
mitted to a class. Even this 
is too Jarge a number. In 
times of stress the number 
may be increased to 80, but 
beyond that we must realise 
that class work in the normal 
sense is not possible, and the 
quality of instruction impart- 
ed cannot be satisfactory. It 
fs no use having classes of 100 
and over and deceive our- 
selves that this is university 
instruction. 


TUTORIAL SYSTEM 


With larger classes some 
kind of tutorial work be- 
comes imperative, for there 
are a number of academic 
problems that can only be 
discussed with the student 
across the table, and as far 
As it is humanly possible, such 
Opportunities should be 
afforded to the student, Dis- 
cussion of individual prob- 
lems, criticism of essays and 

_ bapers, reviews of books or 
articles—this is the most im- 
portant part of education. 
and a student gains an indivi- 
dual insight into the subject 
When he has the opportunity » 
to discuss it either with an 
experienced teacher or even 
fa tutor, who is well-read and 

has kept abreast with the 

current work on the topic. 
There can be no doubt 

whatever that while the 

Problems of number have fo 

easy solution, if we can bring 
student and teacher more to- 

Semer, we shall be able to 

the beginnings of a solu- 

_ The Solution proposed 
it is impossible. to 


have a large number of regu- 
Jar teachers, such as- profe- 
ssors, readers and lecturers, 
at least let us have tutors or 
fellows who are senior gradu- 
ates and who will he able to 
discuss particular topics with 
the students. 

In all universities the magic 
touch of the great teacher is 
one of the most inspiring ex- 
periences for the student. 
With increase in numbers, in- 
stead of a real, live and sti- 
mulating lecture we have 
nothing but a factory-manu- 
factured discourse catering 
for the needs of the multi- 
tude in a mechanical fashion. 
Or else, notes are dictated, 
which are repeated from year 
to year, conveying little to 
the student, and not reflecting 
the intellectual temper of the 
teacher. My first proposal is 
that we should try to intro- 
duce the tutorial system 
immediately wherever large 
classes are- held. Even if 
senior teachers are not avail- 
able, fellows and tutors may 
well undertake this work. 


PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE 


Discipline is the next ques- 
tion that must be dealt with. 
Here we have a matter of 
fundamental importance, for 
thedesire to play truant and 
break laws is ingrained in 
man. Indiscipline has be- 
come the order of the day in 
a number of universities in 
India, The matter is causing 
anxiety to all educationists, 
and Professor Humayun 
Kabir has dealt with the 
problem in his Letters on 
Discipline. These letters con- 
stitute a major contribution 
to the subject of educational 
reform in India. 

He rightly observes that 
the problem should be dealt 
with at the secondary stage, 
and around the problem of 
discipline he has given us a 
critical analysis of the re- 
forms needed in our schools 


and colleges, Among his most 
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important Proposals x 

the management of et 
should be 
manner 
that the administration um; 
universities should tye of 
modelled and that our oe Te. 
nation system should be a 
shaped. The final exam 
‘tion is unduly emphasized = 
most of our schools and cals 
leges. Regular work duri : 
the year is therefore neglect 
ed, unfair practices are Be 
times adopted and cramming 
becomes a matter of habit. 


Sch hat 
improved in cols 


indicated by } the 


For this the 


reforms sug. 
gested 


are: reducing the 
number of formal examina- 
ltions, reserving marks for 


class work and regular appli- 
cation, introducing a system 
of weekly or monthly tests of 
an informal and healthy 
character, and removing the 
subjective element in exami- 
nations. 

Some of these reforms have 
already been adopted by our 
universities, but it cannot be 
sufficiently emphasized that 
the secret of discipline fs a 
well-contented mind. If the 
boy is satisfied with his work, 
if his leisure is well employ- 
ed, and if he has love for his 
teachers, his school or col- 
lege, acts of indiscipline 
would be rare. We offen raise 
our hands in horror at the 
acts of hooliganism commi- 
tted, but unless we look for 
the deeper cause of t 
malaise, the real remedy wil 
not be found. Unless we or 
establish a personal Do 
between teacher and studen i 
and student and school, 
discipline cannot be avoit 

‘ cher: 

If a boy loves his tea 
he will never raise his ef 
against him, and he will net 
him at anv cost. Sim ot 
he loves his school. colle que 
university. he will not me". 
in acts of destruction vail 
discipline, Every | ig. 
‘therefore which can be i and 
duced to bring studen" pe 
teacher together shou 
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tutorial 
Paired and sports, 

societies, f small 
cultivation Or 
these are the real 
against indiscipline. 
are of course many 
that lead to indiscipline 
tion in univer- 


The 


causes x 

rustra r 
On S, unhealthy acti- 
liticians and eco- 
It is difficult 


love and 
; can A 
i terstanding in the heart 
z the student, we shall have 
Bie a long way towards sol- 
ying the problem. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


The next problem which I 
propose to discuss is the 
selection and training of pro- 
fessors and teachers in the 
University. We shall assume 
that the teachers are paid on 
the University Grants Com- 
mission’s scale, and have been 
selected by expert commi- 
ttees in an objective manner, 
free from personal, communal 


or parochial prejudices, and 
their terms are fixed in ac- 
cordance with the all-India 


scales approved by the Com- 
Mission. But are the junior 
teachers in’ a university fit: to 
teach the classes without any 
training’ or experience? 

In the case of secondary 
schools we insist on trained 
oes but where universi- 
a are concerned, we let 
cart Rous and brilliant 
a ae e in a class of eighty 
au undred students, with- 

any Preliminary training. 

to deal with large 


> how to prepare ade- 
p ately for the eames what 
Beare value of dictating 

* These are questions 
>in my view, could be 
with better if some 
Taining facilities are 


0: 
Prov; 
med or the younger 


achers, 


One p 
i Mpoing a wie would be to 


: Oung lecturer on. 
atur 
day, June 4, 1960 
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probation and compel him to 
attend during his spare time, 
a brief course of instruction 
by an eminent and preferably 
retired educationist who 
would give him 'the benefit of 
his experience. It is clear 
that each subject lends itself 
to a particular method of 
‘teaching. Mathematics cannot 
be taught in the same manner 
as literature; nor can geology 


be dealt. with in the 
same way as law. The 
particular subject has to be 
taught in a manner appro- 


priate to its content, and yet 
there are certain broad prin- 
ciples which can be taught 
and learnt. 

India is a country where a 
very large number of univer- 
sity teachers are needed and 
it is for consideration whether 
some training should not be 
provided for them. Apart 
from individual reading and 
training in a particular sub- 
ject, I would recommend 
three classes of lectures: (1) 
General principle of univer- 


sity teaching; (2) the pre- 
paration of lectures and 
methods of instruction; (3) 


how to deal with students. 


EXPERIENCE OF EMINENT 
TEACHERS 


At the risk of being dubbed 
quixotic, I. feel that an 
attempt should be made to 
give the younger lecturers 
the benefit of the experience 
of- eminent teachers. This 
experiment, even. if it fails, 
is well worth a trial and its 
introduction in. a few. univer- 
sities and colleges. may lead 
to interesting results. The 
young lecturer should be in- 
duced to: read a:good deal on. 
the teaching of his own sub- 
ject; he should also study 
some broad principles of the 
theory of instruction in gene-. 
ral and he should be given an 
opportunity to come in con- 
{act with the mind and’ per- 
sonality of a great teacher 
and benefit by his experience. 
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Whatever may be the prac- 
tice in other countries, we 
cannot afford to allow our 
university -students being 
taught by lecturers who 
suffer from inexperience and 
ignorance of the principles of 
teaching. 

The fourth suggestion 1 
would make is regarding the 
exchange of professors and 
students. This applies more 
in the case of students than 
in the case of teachers. In 
German universities, particu- 
larly in the case of Ph.D. 
students, it is extremely easy 
for a student of one univer- 
sity to migrate for a time to 
another university and do 
some work under another 
professor. 

Let us suppose there is a 
student working under a 
professor on a certain sub- 
ject in the M.A. class of a 
certain university, and the 
professor is convinced that 
there is another university 
where the student can profit- 
ably spend a year under an- 
other teacher. Facilities . of 
this kind should be provid- 
ed by the universities, and 
rules and regulations should 
not impede the. intellectual 
progress of the student. Often 
there is the financial difficulty 
—a student in one university 
can hardly afford to go to 
‘another. In such cases, every 
effort must. be made by the 
provision of stipends and 
scholarships to enable him to 
lead a fuller intellectual life 
and come under the influence 
of another first-rate mind. 
This I consider to be one af 
the most needed reforms in 


our universities. 


I remember some years 
ago, the Rotary .Cluh of Bom- 
bay offered a studentshin to 
an Indian student for spend- 
ines a vear in an American 
university. Apart from other 
difficulties. such as thase of 
svllabus, studies and exami- 
nations. it was found that in 
India the maiority of univer- 
sities did not allow an MA. 
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t to pursue his studies 


studen : 
for some time at another uni- 
versity. The M.A. course 1s 


generally of two years’ dura- 
tion; no student was per- 
mitted to work at another 
university, say, for the first 
year, come back for the 
second year, and take his 
examination after the com- 
pletion of his academic term. 


EXCHANGE OF 
PROFESSORS 


Apart from students, atten- 
tion must also be given to the 
exchange of professors. In 
most universities today the 
teaching work is so heavy, 
that, after a few years, lec- 
turers and readers would 
welcome a Sabbatical year of 
rest and study, during which 
they could do refresher 
courses. As most colleges and 
universities are unable to 
afford. their teachers the 
luxury of a Sabbatical year, 
I suggest that an alternative 
scheme be formulated, 
whereby professors in a cer- 
tain university could be ex- 
changed with their counter- 
parts in other parts of the 
country. This can be done 
most usefully in subjects like 
Economics, 

To take an example the 
Delhi and Bombay Universi- 
fies have well established 
‘schools in the subject It may 
be an advantage to exchange 
lecturers or readers on the 
same topic of specialisation. 
Thus the students of one uni- 
versity will gain by coming 
in contact with a fresh tea- 
cher, and the teacher himself 
mav like to work for a period 
under a professor who is a 
specialist in his chosen field. 


Although not so favourable 
to the teacher as the Sabbati- 
cal year, this system would 
relieve the monotony of Jec- 
turing on the same syllabus 
to the same classes in the 
same atmosphere. The change 
may bring back to life a spark 
which may lead to fresh 
thought and an original ap- 
proach to old prablems. The 
financial problem could be 
solved by providing that each 


university should pay its own 


teacher as if he were doing 
his_normal duty. 


PLACE OF HOBBIES 


The fifth suggestion relates 
to co-curricular activities. A 
number of universities realise 
the importance of debates, 
dramatics, musical. clubs and 
athletics; but attention is not 
given to art as such. I think 
the time has come to give 
students the chance tn do 
painting, classical music and 
the plastic arts. Apart from 
the regular university courses 
in these subjects, if any, pro- 
vision for developing one of 
the arts as a hobby © should 
also be made. Owr life in the 
modern world tends to be- 
come monotonous in the ex- 
treme; we have no time for 
the appreciation of beauty 
and art and for self-expres- 
sion. If a university arts 
club could be promoted. it 
would greatly help students 
to develop their inborn 
talents, and they might be- 
gin to express themselves 
joyfully in song, dance, paint= 
ing and sculpture. 

_ The problem of hobbies is 
intimately connected with 
that of leisure, and the pro- 
ber use of leisure is one of 
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CALCUTTA c DEUN = DOTAT?! 


the important art ; 
one can be said ie Tena, Mo 
and balanced life until a ful] 
found the secret of ae Has 
ing his leisure useful 
joyfully. A n 
student is apt to fo 
‘there are other thi 
than cram his text book 
student far away from Sa 
home in a residential Tene 
sity may also have a Sana 
loneliness gnawing at S 
heart. It is therefore io 
ssary to offer him a Wide 
variety of hobbies to rest hi 
mind and give him that nA 
ital health which is so nece. 
ssary for university life, 
Some students have an ex- 
cess of animal vigour and may 
like to play games; others 
may want to express their 
inner emotions through art 
jand music, poetry and drama; 
some others may want to play 
about in a mechanical work- 
shop or do carpentry or in- 
dulge in a manual craft like 
book-binding. It is up to the 
university authorities to give 
these students the widest op- 
portunities in this respect. 


niversity 
TEet that 
ngs to do 


Continued from Page 305 
will not be able to bear the 
strain of the ten-thousand- 
crore Third Plan and is like- 
ly to break-down under its 
burden, And if the worst 
comes to the worst in a 
Himalayan border, in spite © 
our Prime Minister and the | 
no one 
can tell 
will take at such 


4, 1 


Saturday, June 


and 
au irman of the 
that Cha 
a ' Commonwealth Prime 
his E isters have returned 
Mims 


a their distant capitals. They 


i 'eeli they 
mixed feelings as t 
poke back to the London Con- 


E Acon Premiers—Nehru 
from India, Ayub from Paki- 
stan, the Tengku from Malaya. 
—and Nkrumah from Africa's 
Ghana haye reason to feel 
satisfied. They resolutely 
challenged South Africa’s 
apartheid and insisted on 
their racial equality if the Com- 
art monwealth is to persist. 
ama; f l 
play It was not easy for them 
ork- to do this. The British host 
> in- and chairman, Mr. Harold 
like Macmillan, did all he could 
the to exclude South Africa’s . 
give racialist policies from discus- 
op- sion at the meetings. He 


ct. pleaded that they should be 
limited to private talks with 
Mr. Louw, South Africa’s 


05 unhappy representative, over 
Tie cups of tea. But this proved 
a i pele Africa and Asia 
Fike €el too deeply. Their repre- 


a Sentatives are equals at the 
| Commonwealth table. They 


orst 

the ant tolerate inequality 
e of ee m a Commonwealth 
the pay: 

one f Imet Nkrumah on Wed- 
wag |  UeSday evening : 

ingi f Withd: Vening after he had 
refill | i ee his invitation — to 
ple’s | ate sed to visit Ghana. I 
only ae he Tengku on Thursday 


Hees after the conference 
A rent the whole after- 

A n high controversy over 
ine dpa terence -should be 
‘Official o South Africa in the 
eo: communique. 


ty Wo 
Ce 
at Second class status for 


, June 4, 1960 
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“prime Ministers: Conference 

By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P, 


Movement for Colonial Freedom 


non-Whites in any Common- 
wealth country, 

The contrast in the deci- 
sions regarding Ghana and 
South Atrica are evidence of 
this warning. Ghana is to 
become a Republic in July. 
it was assured of unchanged 
and wholehearted acceptance 
within the Commonwealth. 
The South African Govern- 
ment proposes that the Union 
should also become a Repub- 
lic. The conference recognis- 
ed its right to do so, but be- 
fore South Africa’s continued 
membership is endorsed there 
must be ratification either at 
a further. Commonwealth 
conference or by correspon- 
dence. 

Judging by the attitude of 
the Asian and African Prime 
Ministers, it is doubtful whe- 
ther that ratification will be 
given if the Union Govern. 
ment maintains its apartheid 
policies. By the time for 
decision, Nigeria will also be 
a Member of the Common- 
wealth. Nigeria’s view has 


already been demonstrated. 
The communique makes 
no reference to a subject 


which was raised during the 
conference and which is like- 
ly to be the most decisive fac- 
tor in the relations between 
South Africa and the Com- 
monwealth—the status of 
South West Africa. The old 
League of Nations placed this 
German colony under the 
mandate of South Africa 
specifically for the purpose of 
ending the racial policies of 
Nazism. Other mandatory 
territories became Trusteeship 
territories under the new 
‘United Nations. South Africa 
declined the transfer. The 
‘International Court © ruled” 
that there was no obligation. 


VIG: 


``Jeader of the South Afri 


to do so, but laid down thé 
principle that Souta AMICA 
must opey the terms of tne 
wandate. 

Soutn Africa has not done 
so. it has annexed Soutn 
West Africa and nas extend- 
ed to it tne practice of apar- 
theid, which aggravates pre- 
vious Nazi racialism. On 
thirteen occasions the United 
Nations has called on Souta 
Atrica to report on the attairs 
of the territory to the General 
Assembly. Tne Union Gov. 
ernment has retused. Dis- 
gracefully, the British Gov- 
ernment in the past has sup- 
ported South Africa. 

The Asian and African 
Members of the Common- 
wealth will not tolerate a 
continuation of this situation. 
Dr. Nkrumah is to challenge 
it immediately. This may, 
well prove to be the Achilles 
Heel of South Airica’s Com- 
monwealth membership. 

The Asian and African’ 
Prime Ministers would have 
liked a stronger reference in 
the communique to the prin- 
ciple of racial equality. The 
multi-racial character of the 
Commonwealth was emphas- 
ised and the need to ensure 
good relations between not 
only the. Member States but 
the peoples was stressed. Lord 
Home, the Commonwealth 
Minister in the British Gov- 
ernment, was able to say, 
however, that Mr. Louw had 
endorsed this. How can he 
do this sincerely when no 
coloured person is recognised 
as a citizen in South Africa? 

British public opinion has 
been good on the South Afri 
can issue, but I cannot help 
feeling that in high: quarter 
there has been some in 
cerity also. : 

It has been a joy to mee 
‘Oliver Tambo, the Deput 


~ 


National Congress, in | 
don. He escaped thi 
Bechuanaland, _ Tangany 
and Ghana (which ‘pro 
him with travel docum 


aah 


oe disturbing to hear 
ant atwhen he crossed 
om the Union 
Protectorate ot 

he found 


But 
from him th 
the frontier fr 
to the British 
Bechuanaland 

ittle difference. 
ae was not allowed to stay 
in the same hotel as his fel- 
Jow-refugee, White Ron 
Segal. He saw African child- 
ren crossing the road trom 
one school, White children 
from another and much better 
school. 

I welcome the intention to 
establish a Legislative Coun- 
cil in Bechuanaland with 
African and White Members 
together; but if we British 
people are really “het-up” 
about what is happening in 
South Africa we must urgent- 
ly and actively get on with 
the job of ending all discri- 
mination in our own Protec- 
torates. 

Or consider the latest news 
from Central Africa. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead, the 
Southern Rhodesian Prime 
Minister of a Parliament 
which has not a single Afri- 
can Member, has been urging 
in London that Britain should 
give up the right (which, in 
fact, has never been used— 
shame on us!) to veto dis- 
triminatory legislation. The 
impression was given that the 
British Government had 
turned down Sir Edgar’s de. 
mand, but from Mr. Alport’s 
statement in the House of 
‘Commons this is clearly not 
so. The Government is ready 
to consider the alternative of 
incorporating in the Southern 
ži Rhodesia Constitution a clause 
disavowing discrimination. 

_ Of what value is 

_ whilst the ia ee 
_ the Constitution remains the 
Monopoly of the 


n only when the African 
ajority secure equal citi- 
) with the Whites. 


_ Sverdlovsk. in 
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From Europe 


The Summit That Never Was 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


SHRI GHOSH PUTS his own interpretation of the S ; 
failure as many others are doing, and we place it before N 


readers, as we have done in other cases, as a help to 


a final 


and objective assessment of the causes and effect of this failu 
and its impact on the world situation in the near future S 


B* ‘sending one U-2 on a 
routine spying visit over 
USSR and 
letting its pilot be captured 
by the Russians, the USA has 
handed over Mr... Khrush- 
chev’s head to the Stalinists 
in Russia and China. As Mr. 
Khrushchev has already ad- 
mitted, this U-2 incident has 
now become a matter of 
Russia’s internal politics. The 
fact that tons of aerial films 
of USSR’s military secrets 
have been taken.by American 
U-2’s during the last. four 
years has.enraged the Stalin- 


ists. Uptil now they could 
not. charge Mr Khrushchev 
with going soit. They had no 


evidence. Now they do. Now 
they can persuade Mr. K. 
(and. in which effort they 
have succeeded) in revoking 
the policy of fraternization 
whatever it meant. 

During Mr. Khrushchev’s 
Paris visit the presence of 
Mr. Andrei Gromyko (profe- 
ssional diplomat, a class 
which he considers to be a 
necessary nuisance) to his 
right and Marshall Rodion 
Malinovsky to his left was no 
accident. It served two pur- 
poses:—(1) the Party, the 
Professional diplomats and 
the armed forces are united, 
and (2) if the West wants to 
please the Party it has to 
offer something that also will 
please the other two. How- 
ever, it was a victory for the 
rulers of China and her policy 
of non-fraternization, We 
have seen the pictures in the 
Western Press and on the 
television how they have 


enough, 


—E ditor, 


celebrated the occasion with 
a mammoth rally. 

Mr. K.’s speeches in Paris 
were full of hatred and anger, 
His anger was directed not at 
France or Britain and not even 
at the Americans, but, only 
three Americans in ‘parti, 
eular:—(1) Mr. Allen W, 
Dulles, Chief of Central In- 
telligence Agency, (2) Gene- 
ral Norstadt, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces 
in Europe, and President 
Eisenhower himself. Oddly 
General Norstadt 
has escaped the wrath on 
both sides of the Atlantic. As 


-soon .as the news of the cap- 


ture of the spy plane was 
made public, the General 
took refuge in the sanctuary 
of a Munich hospital which is 
decidedly out of bounds to 
the Press or anybody else for 
that matter. But none of 
these three can disown a Cap- 
tured . spy. Nobody does. 
Russia did not disown Rudo 
Abel, Klaus Fuchs, Bruno 
Pontecorvo, Allan Nun May, 
Burgess, McLean, and the 
Rosenbergs. A few years 26% 
one of our own lads from 
Bihar was caught in London 
for trying to sell a list of ow 
military purchases in Balen 
to an East European diploma 
working perhaps for our Ta 
thern neighbour. We did ® 
even send a protest note ie 
that country. This beiné a 
general picture, one 18 ae 
pelled to look for the ae 
of the so-called disaster 3t 
Summit that never was: ee 
What did the Big FO y! 
pect at the Summit any™ 
60 
Saturday, June A 1 4 
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a new life 


‘Do you not hear the entrance of a new theme?” 


or Do you not hear the asserting cry of thenewborn, 3 
of see myriad men rise to work; 

2i to build, to wield the power of the sun? 

olf t Sees x 

a9 Fashioning life, making a world that offers a little more: 

y a little Iess of the care, a little more of the joy. ; 

a Yes, you feel the awakening— 3 

on an ancient nation sheds the stagnation of the ages. 

in 

in 

at TODAY, as in the past, our products help to make homes cleaner, Aes 
r healthier, happier. But today we are also working for... - Š 
A ‘TOMORROW, when the evergrowing urge for better living will 

a demand atill greater efforts. And we shall be ready with wider s 

j- service, new ideas, new products ... 

es 

e Today 3 £ 

1 and Tomorrow... Hindustan Lever serves the home 


PR2X52 


` go pN 
Res i y if eo 
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e cannot favour a sene- 
ral disarmament wiin me 
Algerian revolt in its fiiin 
year. Britain- and America 
are unwilling to dump inio 
the sea their atomic stockpile 
because Russia will not sub- 
mit to any form of inter- 
national inspection which 
they themselves favour. Then 
there is the German reuni- 
fication problem which is the 
root cause of the armament 
race in the Western hemis- 
phere. Why should the Ger- 
mans undertake to keep 
peace with the others if the 
latter keep half of their 
country occupied? And, then, 
jf Russia agrees to a free 
election in her zone accord- 
ing to the Potsdam Agree. 
ment (August, 1945), all the 
Communist candidates will 
lose their deposits. This 
means, (1) 16 years of Com- 
munist propaganda have gone 
down the drain, (2) Russia 
cannot keep her military 
bases in East Germany, and 
(3) the diabolically efficient 
German industry will drive 
out all other competitors in- 
cluding Russia from the 
whole of East Europe. 
sọ, unless the Chinese threat 
on her vast Siberian hinter- 
Jand assumes more menacing 
Proportions, Russia has no 
intention of doing that. What 
did, then, the West expect at 
the Summit? 

Nothing, except a morato- 
rum on the Berlin question. 

As General de Gaulle has 

said, “Berlin is a chaos that 
works, If one does not dis- 
turb it, there will be no war”. 

Mr. K. has already assured 


Franc 


- the West on that score from 


East Berlin itself on hi 

back from the satin 
mit. All this despair, there- 
fore, shown by both sides 
are Synthetic and their frus- 
tration spurious. 

_ As far as the East. Euro. 


ote countries are concerned, 


& process of liberalisation 
f their regimes will be pro- 
portionate to Russia’s pre- 


And’ 


Sikkim : New 


Party, New 


Trends 


From Our Own 


WITH THE formation of a 
new political party in Sikkim 
following the merger of tour 
factions of parties, namely, 


“Sikkim Staté Congress “gin- 


ger group” led by shri C. D, 
Rai, Sikkim Swatantra Dal 
led by Kazi Lhendup Dorji- 
Khangsarpa, Sikkim Nationa] 
Party led by Shri Sonam 
Tshering and Sikkim Praja 
Sammelan led by Shri D. B. 
Tewari, political trend in this 
Himalayan Kingdom has 
taken a new turn. The new 
party will press for the estab- 
lishment of a responsible go- 
vernment, a written consti- 
tution and universal adult 
franchise based on joint elec- 
torate. Kazi Lhendup Dorji, 
Khangsarpa has become the 
president of the party. The 
main.reason, for merger of 
these parties is to strengthen 
people’s movement for fulfill- 


occupation about China. Con- 
versely, the East European 
countries might play off 
China against Russia to acce- 
lerate that process. China 
has got one of her chopsticks 
on the East European pie. 
Russia is aware of the fact 
that peace with Germany will 
free her from one and only 
major worry in Europe. But 
what is the guarantee that a 
reunified Germany will re- 
frain from remilitarization? 
Privately, the Russians ad- 
mit that they are more 
worried about a handful of 
Germans backed by the Wes- 
tern industrial might than all 


‘the Allied forces put to- 


gether, And what if the re- 
unified Germans develop 
their own atomic armoury? 
After all, it is the German 
Scientists who started this in. 


Continued on Page 316 
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Correspondent 


ing the above demands which 
could not be pressed hard due 
to the existence of small poli. 
tical parties holding diver. 
gent views. 

A leader of the new party 
told me that a country with. 
out constitution being run by 
proclamations could not be 
called a democratic one. He 
further said that the people 
of Sikkim were not given a 
fair deal and justice. He cited 
the Maharaja’s order over. 
riding that of the Election 
Tribunal which debarred 
some persons from taking 
part in elections for some 
time to come. He said that 
he would ask the people io 
get ready for a final show- 
down with the authorities in 
Sikkim to have their demands 
fulfilled. 

The present position of 
different parties in Sikkim 
State Council now stands as 
under : 

(1) Sikkim National Party 
Jed by Martham 
Tabden 

(2) Sikkim 
Congress 40 

(3) A group of Sikkim 
State Congress led by 
Nahakur Pradhan 

(4) Independent Sangha 
(5) Nominated ‘es 


National 


Total 

Dewan of Sikkim 
officio Chairman of 
cil. A í 
Out of a population 0 a 
lakh 50 thousand, 75 Pet ee 
are Nepalis, and 29 Pe" pers 
Bhutias, Lepchas and 9 7 

According to the schem? 
the new party, there wi fot 
9 seats for Nepalis 
Bhutias and Lepehas, k 
ral seats and two for 
nated members in the | 
State Council, tota 


is the e 
the Coun- 


9 
Saturday, June 4, 


Y 


ts. Speaker will be elect- 
57 om among the members, 
ed f kesman of the Sikkim 
Congress told) me 
party de- 
d joint electorate with 


man bolition of communal 
representation, the party 
ch yhought it fit to keep some 
ue Bie cats reserved for the minori- 
it~ ties, ie, Bhutias and Lep- 
A chas; otherwise they would 
have no chance of being elect 
ty ed through open competition 
ha considering the composition 
by of the population. 
be Giving a resume of the ob- 
He jectives of Sikkim State Con~ 
dle gress when it was formed on 
a December 7, 1947, he said 
ed that (1) abolition of land. 
se lordism, (2) interim govern- 
ion =f ment and (3) accession to 
ed India were in the programme 
ing which the party intended to 
me follow. Later, the party 
hat drifted away from this pro- 
us} gramme and in consequence 
W- there was a rift in the party 
in which led to the formation of 
nds the ginger-group. He said 
\ that besides the demands put 
of | in the resolution of the party, 
im f namely, a written constitu- 
as | tion, universal adult franchise 

A and a responsible govern- 
ment, the party would hàve 

| in its programme abolition of 

6 landlordism and accession to 
! India. 

a Sikkim National Congress 
formed a fact-finding com- 
sa mittee with Kazi Lhendup 

‘ Orji-Khangsarpa as chair- 

aA i to go into the question 

| ae me grievances of the 

20 Ge Of the Jongu area in 

3 im. It was alleged that the 
ex- People of the Jongu area were 
un- Suffering untold misan 

he h € untold miseries at 
a ands of the authorities 
| of the Privat 
em Aan ate Estate. 
“ent orm er committee was 
aa ee with Shri. S.B. 
of ME ag ae a Sikkim councillor, 
bah into ee to investigate 
fol { Wer . rebort that there 

Í Were about 31h z 
ne f ere stig 775 Pomes which 
mi | as living as slaves 
Kim onastery Pemayangchi 
June 4, 1960 
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Trends In U.K. Oversea 
Trade 


By JOHN KINGSLEY 


A TREND which has re- 
cently been giving some 
concern has been the way in 
which Britain’s import bill 
has been increasingly exceed- 
ing export earnings. Looking 
back over the past year, we 
can see that Britain’s indus- 
trial recovery has, not un- 
naturally, gone hand-in-hand 
with a growth in purchases 
from other countries. 

In the first quarter of this 
year, the value of British im- 
ports, measured on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, reach- 
ed a monthly average of 
£371,000,000, compared with 
£320.000,000 over the first 
quarter of 1959 and 
£358,000,000 for the final 
quarter of 1959. 

On the same seasonally ad- 
justed basis, imports, in the 
first quarter of this year, were 
3% per cent more than in the 
final quarter of 1959 and 
some 12 per cent more than 
in 1959 as a whole. Provi- 
sional figures for April are 
£375,000,000. 

These substantial increases 
are healthy; they reflect 
growing consumer demand, 
and increasing industrial 
activity. They also reflect 
the policy of trade liberaliza- 
tion—towards dollar goods, 
for example—which the Go- 
vernment has been adopting 
over the past year or so. Thev 
are consistent with economic 
health so long as they are 


balanced by flourishing ex- 
ports. 
CREDITABLE EXPORT 


PERFORMANCE 


Fortunately. recent figures., 


show that Britain’s export 
performance over the past 
vear has been very creditable. 
Thus, for the first quarter of 
this year Britain export- 


¿cent months, the Government 


ed goods worth about 
£304,000,000 a month. This 
may be compared with a 


monthly average of some 
£261,000,000 for the first 
quarter of 1959 and about 
£293,000,000 for the last 


quarter of 1959, 

In the first quarter, exports 
were some four per cent 
higher than in the final quar- 
ter of 1959 and 10 per cent 
above the average level of 
1959. The provisional figures 
for April show exports worth 
'£299,000,000; that is, they 
were lower than in previous 
months of the year, but still 
much higher than in 1959. 

TRADE GAP WIDENS 

The net effect of all this is 
a trade gap which is begin- 
ning to widen. What are the / 
chances that this will conti- 
nue? It is, perhaps, as yet 
too early to make any confi- 
dent forecast of how Britain’s 
trade trends will develop i 
over the remainder of the A 
year. The pace of develop- 
ment in Britain is such that ` 
imports will almost certainly ` 
rise higher over the coming 
months. In a recent review, 
the Board of Trade stated 
that it was even too early to — 
say that the under-lying im- 
port trend was even begin- ` 
ning to flatten out. Fr 

The question is, how will ~ 
exports do? It is official 
policy—and commensense— 
to seek to achieve a better « 
trading balance by boosting ~ 
exports rather than by cutt=— 
ing back imports. During re- 


zhas been urging British 
manufacturers to hold their 
prices steady or even to cut 
them, where possible. It has 


E i 
sure at home, but also to en- 
sure that British prices re- 
main strongly competitive in 
Jd markets. 
EF CLOSE WATCH 

The recent overall perfor- 
mance has been encouraging. 
Britain has been selling a 
great deal more to Western 
Europe and the Sterling Area, 
more in the fiercely competi- 
tive North American market, 
and more to Latin America: 

An important point to bear 
in mind is that the recent 
figures do not take into, ac- 


More serious immediately 
is the news from Northern 
Rhodesia. For a month I 
have been receiving cables 
from the National Indepen- 
dence Party alleging arrests, 
beatings, the prohibition of 
meetings and vicious repres- 
sion, When I have approach- 
ed the Colonial Secretary and 
he has cabled the Governor, 
replies have come that every- 
thing is normal. 


It is now admitted that 
everything is far from nor. 
mal. Northern Rhodesia is on 
the edge of Tepeating Nyasa- 
land. 


There has 


à been African 
_ Violence. 


I wa is- 
- tressed by the ee a 
_buming of a car with inju- 

S to a White Woman and 
r two children, I appealed 
the African leaders’ to 
t their influence to stop 

atrocities. But two 
ngs must be said. First, 
eople resort to violence 


injustice. Second, 
ers can exert 


: they are not 
> their 


count the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s recent measures to 
moderate the rate of expan- 
sion of the economy by act- 
ing to restrain the growth of 
bank advances and the 
volume of consumer credit. 
These measures should help 
to stimulate exports by re- 
ducing competing demands 
for consumer goods from 
Britain’s booming home mar- 
ket. And they should also, 
for that matter, help to check 
the rate of growth of 
imports. 
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Mr, Kenneth Kaunda, the 
leader of the Independence 


Movement, has been in Lon- 
don this week. He has re- 


peatedly denounced violence 
and appealed to his people to 
remain calm, He could be 
forgiven for bitterness. He 
was detained for months 
without trial. He is ‘not 
bitter. He remains friendly 
and human. The European 
minority in the Rhodesias 
should understand. that their 
hope of Security lies in jus- 
fice to the African majority. 


More than South Africa 
must be cleansed if the Com. 
Monwealth is to become co- 
operatively inter-racial, The 
British people have been 
shocked by events in South 
Africa. Their hearts are in 
the right place. We now have 


the opportunity and responsi- 


bility of Making them equally 
aware of injustices which 


‘still disgrace our colonies. If 


we succeed, I believe the 
British people will respond 
with the same. humanity. 
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fernal game ever 
Britain, America Ee ee 
Some Germans are in ine 
of going out of the wa ue 
reassure the Russians. T 
believe that at presen: 
contented means 
saved. Out of the as 
the failure of 
may rise an 
realisation that 
fice to introduce Certainty ig 
far more preferable to per. 
petuated uncertainty. Russia 
cannot continue to live with 
the German imponderable on 
her western front which is 
not so vulnerable and the 
Chinese imponderable on her 
eastern front which is noth- 
ing but vulnerable. These 
two realities naturally haunt 
statesmen in Bonn and Mos. 
cow. Both might suddenly 
decide to lessen their worries 
by entering into (to use an 
euphemism) an agreement., It 
has happened before. 
Coming to an understand. 
ing with the USA will require 
on the part of Russia repay- 
ment of her fabulous war- 


t, Russia 


time debt of 800 million 
(dollars). But she owes 
nothing to Germany excepl 
the Potsdam Agreement. 
Comparatively, peace with 


Germany is far cheaper than 
peace with the USA. Ger. 
many is her old enemy. China 
is her new friend. When Mr, 
Khrushchev says, “We cannot 
let down our East German 
friends”, he means the paat 
German government backed 
by ‘China. 

The Heads of the states— 
German, Russian or Indian— 
do not think like the editors. 
just as the editors do 2° 
think like their readers. ie 
got a shocking demonstra om 
of this truth right on our oD 
Himalayan border. Unkno! 3 
to the world, in the minga “A 
the rulers of Russia and 


.many are being brewe 


solution 
us bY 
other- 


distilled strange 
which might yet take 
surprise,—pleasant Or 
wise.. : 


Saturday, June 4h 


1960 


\ 


\ 
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è The Combination of old and 

Va modern system of medicine 
À manufacturing. has made our 
name known to every household 
Serving mankind through 
medicines hom 75 Years. 


Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufacturer 
(a) C 


„of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine 
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the people so that their har 


helping “brave men.” confusion of thought 


d might increase the 
me of these areas., od 
the law requires and 
g to ask a policeman 
“Above all,” said Mr. 


t that the State should 
prosecute offenders and the entire machinery of a powerful 


organisation should be utilized to get them acquitted.” “Any 
offender, however grievous his offence, was likely to surrender 
if he was offered concessions (of a lesser punishment).” ‘The 
I.G.P. also points to the legal difficulties in prosecuting the 
captured dacoits and those who are yet to be captured, and 
apprehends that “the gangs which were out to intimidate 
witnesses would not hesitate to repeat Tahshildar Singh’s case 
in which dozens of witness had been killed.” ‘The LG. ends 
by reminding all concerned that in spite of this interference 
by the saint, the police were not divested of their responsibility 
for eliminating the dacoit=-menace. It has since been announced 
that Tahshildar Singh (son of the “Robinhood” dacoit Man 


- justice and it was for the law-courts*to decide whether y 
: were to be acquitted or punished.” / 


It has beén said that while calling upon the bandits” 
~ a change of heart, the Acharya must have implied that 
rewarding to do so, arid a dilemma has been sought to b 


i ee 
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the former case, will feel 
‘badly - let down’ in their 
future encounters with the 
dacoits yet at large, for ins- 
‘tance, the desperate Lakhan 
Singh gang; the Acharya, in 
the latter case, may feel 
equally let down by the 
authorities of law and order. 


‘This paper has already 
written editorially in its last 
issue in appreciation of the 
Acharya’s mission as another 
example of the triumph of 
non-violence — non-violence 
of the brave—and it feels a 
little puzzled by the subse- 
quent statement of the Ins- 

_pector General of Police, 
particularly at his looking at 
the Acharya’s mission as a 

- blow to the morale of the 
police and an insult to their 
courage and devotion. The 
editorial sought to draw a 
picture of the formidable task 
the police had to face and the 

_ desperate character of the 
men they had to contend 

_ with. Placed in this perspec- 
Vive and against such a back- 
ground, the risky work of.the 
police and the results achiev- 
ed were held up as highly 
admirable. This certainly is 

„the concensus of opinion in 
the country and itis bewilder- 
ing why the I.G.P. should 
take the work of the mission 


as ‘demoralising’ and ‘insult- . 


ing’ to the police. Nor is it 
clear what kind of „activity in 
the Acharya’s mission . may 
create difficulties in the future 


encounter of the police with. 
_ the dacoits or in their work 
of prosecuting them in the. 
courts. On the contrary, far 
_ from any inherent contradic- 


tion in the two planes of 


_ work—physical by the police 
tnd moral by the Acharva— 
they have been complemen- 
_ tary to each other. If anv- 


thing, the twenty dacoits 


who have voluntarily surren- 


dered to the Acharya have 


saved the police so much 
sweat of weariness, shedding 
of blood and probable loss of 
life and shortened their work 
to a large extent. They can 
now renew their operations 
against the die-hard dare- 
devils with the redoubled 
moral conviction that those 
who had their opportunity for 
ending this life of hunted ani- 
mals and yet spurned at it in 
sheer defiance of both physi- 
cal and moral force, have 
forfeited all claims to mercy 
and should now take what 
they have asked for—the fate 
of outlaws to be shot at sight 
without compunction. What 
there is for these desperadoes 
to feel emboldened or to mete 
out to the prosecuting wit- 
nesses the same fate as they 
did to those against Tahshil- 
dar Singh and his accomplices 
remains rather obscure. As 
the human mind works, 
people should lose all sneak- 
ing admiration that might 
linger anywhere for them for 
despising a mission of love; 
and if now confronted with a 
mission of hatred and vio- 
lence from the police, the 
general reaction would be— 
as you deserved. The I.G.P.’s 
statement thus appears to be 
prompted by irritation caused 
by the temporary dislocation 
of the routine he planned for 
his anti-dacoit campaign and 
some feeling of injured pride. 
He has failed to appreciate 
the material gain accruing to 
him by the surrender of 


twenty dacoits and the moral 


gain to his police force for 
their past achievement and 
present forbearance and, 
what is better still, the abso- 
lute justification for the most 


ruthless measures he may 
how consider necessary for 
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the liquidation of the 
The days of that rome 
now definitely numbere, 


d 5 
consequence of Vinge 
mission, and it is all go mea 


to the good for the I.G.P a 
his police, ES 


As for the ‘motive’ of sur- 
render—change of heart or 
lure of ‘concession’—Vinobaji 
has categorically stateq that it 
was unconditional. Jf yet 
there may be some wistful 
looking forward to justice be- 
ing tempered with mercy for 
this voluntary response of 
the sinners to the call of a 
saint, there is nothing dero- 
gatory to law and order in 
it. The reprieve granted to 
Tahshildar Singh and Shyama 
by the President, coming as it 
does after a letter from pri- 
son by Tahshildar to Vinobaiji 
and the tearful prayer of his 
mother, may easily be inter- 
preted as being influenced by 
Vinobaji’s mission and its 
success. And if even the 
courts of law, while judging 
these cases of voluntary sur- 
render, tamper justice with a 
tinge of mercy, there will be 
nothing irregular or unusual 
about it. ‘As for discrimina- 
tion against those who. sur- 
rendered tò the police, if 
there has to be any (though 
there need not be), surrender 
caused by defeated - violence 


cannot perhaps. claim the 
same place in the moral plane 
with surrender caused a 


A g 
voluntary action, even thous 


prompted by some sub-cony 


scious lure of clemency.: ` 


Strengthening of the mor! 
force as against the merely 
physical has been an ee 
of faith and code of oes 
in India from times E it 
morial, and an extension 0 
in practice even in matters 
State wherever possible 


60 a 
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y P yrdom of Gandhiji 
the 


ihis great cans is ony 
in ais very, least India can do. 
’s = 
d JHE CONDITION OF 
~ CONGRESS 
z P the twelve ee rece 
or Independence—the Con- 
ji gress has gone through al- 
it most as many Terens ot 
et ` amending its constitution, 
ul without achieving a sense of 
e- workaday sufficiency about 
or this, let alone finality. It is 
of rather strange that a pariy 
a which has been ruling the 
O= country for more than twelve 
in years and is unwilling to ad- 
to mit the possibility of its los- 
na ; ing power within the foresee- 
it able` future -is so uncertain 
iz about how it should conduct 
Ay itself. The reason of course 
NS Is partly historical—in the 
T- sense that the search over the 
oy years for an appropriate con- 
its stitution has been a journey 
he through changed and chang- 
ng mg circumstances towards a 
‘a redefinition, yet to be reached 
. me unequivocal clarity, of 
al m Sy role of the Congress 
Ki The m independent India. 
E Moin of defining a 
if Fie a ae compli- 
A party ben n he poms of 
i ines me eel “parlia- 
ce e aay à azc toibe 
A wie ae the political needs 
“ea directe4 EJ of Government- 
w | The e onal “planning.” 
n f distment oE for such ad- 
a | course continues. And, of 
A attract PoWer-holding itself 
Create Various risks and 
al S all kinds of problems 
ly Mtra-party tensions. It 
; Of the N this third aspect 
c f ia atter that found con- 
A, F 0 resentful 


questions discussed were, in 
torm, pomts or tne Congress 
COGSILLUUON, inelr supstance 
tell pracucally under one 
single category, related as it 
was to the internal morai 
Cunuluon or tne Congress 
arising trom Congress men’s 


lust Lor power at the cost of 


illegrity and principles. Com- 
biaints: those wno have once 
Optained a position of power 
would stick to it at all costs; 
tor this purpose resort is 
taken to bogus memberships 
and other forms of corruption 
of the constitutional machi- 
nery; the Congress ticket is 
given to many candidates 
who patently have no faith in 
Congress objectives; the num- 
ber is increasing of those who 
would scarcely pay even lip 
Service to the policies whicn 
have been tormally adopted 
by the Congress. At Poona, 
those, Shri Nehru among 
them, who thought that the 
situation might be improved 
by changes in the constitu- 
tional machinery, were de- 
feated by those who voted 
for the status quo on the 
whole. 


That is of course not the 
end of the affair. But would 
it have made any basic diffe- 
rence, necessarily, if the vot- 
ing had been otherwise or if 
there had been no contro- 
versy at all and everybody 
had voted with the Prime 
Minister? Shri Nehru is mis- 
taken if he thinks that he can 
get things changed by throw- 
ing an ideological challenge 
at those sections of Congress- 
men whom he regards as 
non-believers in “Congress 
objectives”. Those who want 
to, can meet, or rather evade, 
his ideological challenge with 
& very simple device—hypo- 
erisy—an answer against 
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into which  Panditji 


erty 7 eee 


which the Prime Minister, 
having accepted it too many 
times in the past, will “be. F 
pretty powerless, © a" 7° hs 
x A N 
i 2 
3 


INDIA ABROAD. 


PéNouturs Ankara _ 

* has spot-lighted tne 
poverty of required talents 
im our various Kmbassies, It- 
appears that Panditji arrived 
at Ankara in the evening of 
May 20 irom Cairo. He lett 
tor Beirut on the 24th after 
publishing the usual joint ` 
statement with Premier Men- 
deres. Three days after, on 
the 27th, Menderes was a 
derelict, on the verge of cap- 
ture by the Army. 

It is strange that the 
Indian Embassy had no ink- ee 
ling into what was happening 3 
in Turkey in spite of the re- : ` 
volts started by students and 
taken up by the military 
cadets. It appears that our 
embassy people — from the 
Ambassador down to the 
Public Relation personnel— 
were not only incapable of 
going about with their eyes 
and ears’open, but failed even 
to smell the gun-powder that : 
fouled the air when hundreds — 
of bullets were flying about 
killing and mangling students 
and others. Suppose the 
storm had burst forth three 
or four days earlier. So 
what? If Panditji had, by 
accident or design of India’s 
enemies, fallen into the voi 
tex and were held up & 
for a day or two, no protocol 
could possibly help i 
There would be no. recognised | 
State in existence at lea 
for a few days. Can anybo 
in India imagine a situation 
like this with equanimity? 
Yet this was exactly the 


Gp 
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dragged by. purblind people — 


woo aid not know their Job. 
"And then, think of the ridi- 
culous plight mio which 
Panditji has put nimseit py 
signing a joint statement will 
a man standing on the preci- 
pice just before toppling 
headlong into the abyss. 

Yet it is not the sole ins- 
tance of the failure of our 
embassies at the sorest 
moment of need. It has been 
ventilated in the press and 
Parliament of India how poor 
has been the performance of 
our Public Kelations men 
both here and abroad. It now 
seems that our embassies 
abroad have been, in quite a 
number of places, white ele- 
phants indulging in personal 
luxuries and public showiness 
which drew neither admira- 
tion nor respect, but only in- 
difference and contempt 
under diplomatic politeness. 
The story of an Indian am- 
bassador’s failure in the 
USSR to have even a single 
interview with Stalin is by 
now a classic of national 
affront. While Hungary was 
in turmoil and Russian super- 


tanks were smashing to 
smithereens the patriotic 
youths of the land, our 


ambassador in Budapest was 
absent from there. During 
the Suez fire-works when 
Nasser was effecting his Her- 
Culean capture of the Canal, 
the Indian ambassador was 
enjoying leave in India. When 
Nuri-el-Said was being torn 
to pieces in the streets of 
Baghdad, our ambassador was 
away. And when, nearer 
home Marshal Ayub Khan 
was Staging his military coup 
in Karachi and hounding 


- General Iskander Mirza out, 


the Indian High Commi- 
ssioner was nowhere near the 
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SCORPIO 


k Vignettes 


-PANDIT NEHRU is report- 
ed to have said at Poona 
in connection with the 
situation in our Himalayan 
borders that if we are 
attacked we shall certainly 
fight back. It is an admitted 
fact that China has occupied 
12,000 sq. miles of Indian 
territory in Ladakh, in addi- 
tion to Longju in the N.E.F.A. 
region. She has done it by 
force after killing 9 of our 
armed men in Ladakh and 3 
in Longju. It will be en- 
lightening for us to know how 
much more of Indian territory 
China will have to grab and 
how many more Indians to 
be killed to constitute an 
‘attack’. 


+ 


The Congress candidate has 
won a by-election to the West 
Bengal Assembly at Canning 
by defeating her Communist 
rival by a thumping majority 
of 34,306 votes. This is sup- 
posed to have more than 
answered the Communist vic- 
tory over Congress by 13,000 
votes in a recent by-election 
in Calcutta, and there is great 
jubilation in the Congress 
camp. The winner-candidate, 
Miss Shakila Khatun, is a 
student of the Fifth year class 
in the Jadavpur University 
and succeeds her father who 
was the M.L.A. from this con- 
stituency and died not long 
ago. 

What is being overlooked in 
this complacent jubilation is 
that there were 43,000 Mos- 
lem votes in the constituency 
and Miss Khatun got 45,042 
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60,408 valid votes 


votes against her Communist 
rival’s 10,736 out of a total of 
d : cast. It 
will be interesting to know 
why the Congress choice fell 
upon a College girl—some. 
thing very unusual — ang 
what proportion of the 43,000 
votes contributed to her vic. 
tory. Then alone can it be 
determined how far the prin- 
ciple of secularism has pro- 
gressed in Congress affairs. 
It appears that the need 
for screening students going 
abroad is being felt at Delhi 
as discouraging communica- 
tions have been received from 
the Indian Ambassador in the 
U.S.A. and other sources. 
Similar communications were 
received in the past from 
Australia and the High Com- 
missioner in England. But, 
seemingly, no effective steps 
were taken. The number of 
students and Government 
employees going abroad for 
all kinds of education and Os 
pert training has vastly ie 
creased in recent times. ’ 
apart from students gine on 
their own, the Government i 
India and the States are So" 
ing their selected se 
and officers in far jee 
numbers. ‘Foreign aids ling 
scholarships and travel 
fellowships are als 
generously awarded 
diverse schemes ©. 
months to two or three ; 
duration by American =" 4). 
the Colombo Plan, q the 
French Co-operation rx ; 
UNESCO including tra” 
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d handsome daily allow- 

es in certain, instances. 
et the sponsoring in all such 
ae has to be done by the 
i te governments. Nece- 
ee screening of individual 
ee dates has therefore to be 
can by the governments con- 
cerned in every case before 
it is sponsored. It is in the 
case of private candidates go- 
ing at their own expense that 
screening may be difficult; 


the necessary quota cf foreign 

- exchange has to be taken 
from the Reserve Bank of 
India and the Government of 
India can easily arrange for 
a merit and suitability. test 
for all such applicants for 
foreign exchange. 


But the greatest hurdle in 
such screening is again the 
same deep-seated canker that 
has been the bane of progress 
in this country in many other 
fields of activity—contacts’ 
and ‘connections’. And ins- 
tances are not rare when 
mediocres have been chosen 
in preference to the really 
Meritorious because the latter 
had no one to back him up at 
the appropriate quarters, or 
when officers have been sent 
abroad on travelling fellow- 
ship just to have free pleasure 
trips to Europe and America 
in the name of gathering ex- 
Perience. The amount grant- 
ed Is sometimes large enough 
to take the Mrs. also to en- 
wy a free travel in foreign 
enc and, as in Cultural and 
Such other Missions, daugh- 
iers and nieces and who not. 
è ae Sort of indiscriminate 
npari grr otuces three evils, 
Penditure” unnecessary ex- 
orei © of oun. limited 
Worthy exchange: (1) Un- 
bad enndidates produce a 
Preju aE Ssion and create 
foreign e against India in 

lands; (2) they waste 


Money th 
at might 2 
better utilised igħt be far 


totious candida 


tes = 
» could as who, on re 


Ply their know- 
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ledge and experience to much 
. better national purpose and 
in nus spouing tae cnances 
or the really talented, the 
unworthy mediocrities cause 
irreparable loss to the coun- 
try; (3) on return from such 
foreign trips, either With 
cheap degrees or no degrees 
at aul, they consider them- 
selves as a superior class of 
persons to the merely Indian- 
trained, however brilliant, 
and claim experiences which 
they had not the right type 
of mind and intelligence to 
acquire. This creates a double 
discontent, in themselves out 
of vanity and in those here 
who are really their equals or 
betters out of a feeling of in- 
justice. 


But the moot point is—who 
can guarantee strictly im- 
partial screening in this pre- 
vailing atmosphere of nepo- 
tism? 

* 


The Vinoba mission of 
peace and its approach of 
loving kindness to hardened 
killers and dacoits appears to 
have raised an unseemly con- 
troversy into which even Dr 
Katju, Chief Minister of MERS 
seems to have been dragged, 
and the revelations made by 
Dr. Sushila Nayar throw a 
rather unsavoury light on the 
whole issue. What might have 
been a unique experience of 
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co-operation, 


the 


between 
orthodox methoa or violence 


by the pouce and tne un- 
orthodox, yet elective, 
method of non-violence usea 
by a saint, has been degraded 
to the level of pique by the 
hide-bound minds of men 
who have been used to move, 
like gramophone Pins, along 
Set grooves round and round, 
till they have grown too 
inelastic to appreciate any- 
thing so revolutionary as the 
Gandhian touch of healing by 
compassion the diseased. 
minds of men, 


It is now established that 
no assurance of leniency was 
given to the dacoits by 
Vinobaji or his entourage; on 
the contrary, they were ad- 
vised to confess their guilt 
and face a fair trial, Yet 
when as many as 20 of them 
had surrendered to Vinohaji 
at no cost to the exchequer, — 
while every dacoit killed or 
captured by the police has 
cost the Government Rs. 10 
lakhs on an average over the 
last few years, the police 
naturally felt small and took 
the whole mission as a dis- 
credit to them. This explains 
the psychology that found 
vent in the petulant state- 
ment of the I.G.P. Says Dr, 
Nayar : 


“I know of certain police 
officers who sent word to 


(Postage extra). 


DA 60/82 - 


` 


the dacoits that if they 
. surrendered to the police, 

the police would see to it 
” that they were not punish- 
= ed.” So, that’s that: 


As to allowing the dacoits 
to stay a few days with 
f Vinobaj’s entourage, it was 
i certainly meant to help the 
if z process of healing of the mind 
j and a change of heart. And 
if if there have been people to 


Í 
| garland the dacoits and make 
| heroes of them, it was not a 
1 tribute paid to their crimes 
| put to their courage in such 
_ peaceful surrender. 

| 

j 
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Indian diplomatic corps in 

i this respect may be said to be 
ii : our ambassador in China in 
pi ‘the early fifties, setting the 
| first example of ancient 
Ht Chinese wisdom—see no evil, 
Speak no evil, hear no evil. 
When China was poised for 
her steam-roller attack on 
Tibet, he was feeding the 
Indian Foreign Ministry with 
other kinds of fairy tales! 
Thus we have taken a lot of 
beating in-our ambassadorial 
Japses due to the wrong 
choice of men—either for 
patronage or for getting rid 
: of the inconvenient person by 
rate ‘shunting him off to a foreign 
i? country. As in “public rela- 
tions” so in ambassadorial 
Services, everybody is re- 
garded as an expert and, the 
Posts treated as sinecures for 
_ Placemen. The penalty is 
3 ecoming dangerously costly 
in the direst moments of 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| scene. But the doyen of the 


For how long more 
l it continue, even after 


tion of touch 


7 
Rae ms es 
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Our Troubled N. E. Frontier . 


(Contributed) 


ti HE A.-I.C.C. at Poona is 
l reported to have passed 
a resoiution pulling a pan on 
the creation of any more new 
States in Jmdia. While not 
exactly advocating a new 
State, this paper suggested 
a few montns ago the `con- 
solidation of all the North- 
East Frontier regions admini- 
stered by the Central Gov- 


ernment into a new State. 
There is Tripura, Manipur, 
Naga-Hill-Tuengsan area, 


NEFA,—all directly adminis- 
tered by the Centre as sepa- 
rate units. While Tripura and 
Manipur have been converted 
to Territories under the States 


Reorganisation Act, with 
elected ‘Territorial Councils, 


the hostile sections of the 
Nagas are-still in revolt, and 
the moderate section is de- 
manding the status of a sepa- 
rate State with all the trap- 
pings of a Governor, a Cabi- 
net and a Legislature. Mani- 
pur is already dissatisfied 
with the Territorial Council 
and agitating for something 
similar to a State and has 
started direct action. Tripura 
is having trouble with the 


‘rehabilitation of the displaced 


persons who form an absolute 
majority in the entire popu- 
lation, Mizo Hilis (in Assam) 
is restive for want of food 
and the Hills district of 
Assam are again preparing 
for a fight on the issue of a 
Separate Hill State for them- 
selves. Cachar has at last 
awakened to the need for a 
Separate Economic Zone com- 
prising the contiguous dis- 
tricts of Cachar, North 
Cachar Hills, Mizo Hills (all 
three within the territorial 
Jurisdiction of the State of 
Assam), Tripura and Mani- 
pur. 5 

It is not possible for the 
Government of India to set 


up new States ior every 
cuunk OF lana in uus iron- 
uer, respecuve or tne area 
populaion and resources, Ye, 
lo satisty the urge of tnese 
regions ior representative 
Bovelrlument, ana as a com- 
promise measure ror tneir qe. 
mands ior State-hood, a 
singie State may be tormeg 
out of them with a Governor 
and a Legislature and a Cabi- 
net, but with certain special 
powers in the hands oï the 
Centre who will have to nnd 
ail the finances for the runn- 
ing and development of such 
a heterogeneous State wiin 
but unlimited 
potentialities for development 


huge deficits 


of mineral and surface 
wealth. The total 
will not exceed very much the 
amount now spent by the Go- 
vernment of India and the 
question of economic viabi- 
lity will not be quite relevant 
against the present payments. 
If properly developed it may 
ultimately prove a liberal 
mine of wealth for the whole 


of India. 


expenses 


At the moment, the urgent 
need is to stop these separat- 
ist tendencies and not to allow 
local vested interests to COP” 
solidate themselves behind 
the shelter of different- ad- 
This 15 


ministrative units. a 
in view ° 


the more urgent 
the situation created by the 
Chinese incursions into a 
North-Eastern regions 
India and the necessity for 
plugging all the Joop hol 
fer infiltration. Bei, 
Saturday, June 11, 196? 
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DORIS PASTERNAK is 
B dead. After 23 days of 
illness following a heart 
attack, he died at the age of 
70 with these last ‘words on 
is lips—‘“‘Do svidenia—till we 
oon again.” The words were 
Ferierictic of a man who 
believed in God, religion and 
the immortality of the soul. 
At his own request, he is to 
be buried with religious rites 
in a little village cemetery 
which was visible from the 
villa in which he lived for the 
past 20 years, and the funeral 
rites are to be held in a typi- 


cally Russian small church 
inside it. 

Born of a painter father 
bnd a musician mother, 


Pasternak inherited the high- 
ly sensitive mind of an artist 
which found expression in the 
form of poetry, short story 
and the novel written in an 
arresting and musical style. 
He also translated Shakes- 
peare, . Goethe and Shelley 
into Russian. But it was not 
till the publication of his 
novel Doctor Zhivago in Italy 
n 1957 and the award of the 
Nobel Prize to him in 1958 on 

Is novel as one of this cen- 
tury’s very best that the out- 
Side world came to know 
Widely of the existence of so 
ae a literary genious in 
Ae land of controlled talents, 

d if the world was taken 
as through the tran- 

a AE e n hack an all 


ion of Write 1l th 
News rs and all the 
tratto Pees as if he was a 


uae and if Pasternak had, 
ate face a firing squad, it 


beca 
E in he of some soften- 
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Boris Pasternak 


By DILIP KUMAR CHOUDHURY 


liquidation of all ‘deviation- 
ists’ from the iron line set by 
that ‘man of steel’. Yet Pas- 
ternak was condemned so 
virulently for publishing a 
non-conformist book in a 
foreign country that he fear- 
ed if he would be allowed to 
come back to Russia once he 
should go out to receive the 
Nobel Prize in person. Rather 
than being an exile for the 
rest of his life, Pasternak 
declined to accept the coveted 
Prize and begged to be allow- 
ed to live in the land of his 
birth. It is something that he 
was allowed to die a natural 
death. Some of his gifted 
literary colleagues were not, 
when Stalin carried out his 
occasional purges. But if a 
leopard cannot change its 
spots, so cannot a Communist 
regime altogether change its 
nature. And neither the 
Russian news-agency Tass 
nor the newspapers in Mos- 
cow made any mention what- 
soever of so great a loss to 
the world of literature. 


But what, after all, was. - 


Pasternak’s crime? He was 
not a heretic nor was he anti- 
State. Only, he refused to be 
a ‘dead soul’ and was made 
of such stuff as did not easily 
respond to indoctrination of 
nobler and. finer instincts and 
aspirations of life. He res- 
ponded to the beauties of 
nature and the calls of an 
inner existence with such re- 
finement of feelings and deli- 
cacy of emotions as can spring 
only from an unfettered spirit 
taking a cosmic view of life: 
and such spirits cannot be 
tamed by the commands of a 
Materialistic dictatorshin or 
its Zhdanovs and Kultur- 
kampf. ‘All it can do is to 
drive to occasional self-im- 
posed silence the creative 


genius that would rather not 


Sing his tune at all than sing 


it in a false note. And that 
was not only the fate of Pas- 
ternak, but also- of some 
others of his more sensitive 
contemporaries condemned to 
Silence, exile, suicide or 
death. The secret anguish 
that consumed such souls 
found only a subdued expres- 
sion in some of their products, 
and Doctor Zhivago was just 
a mild and indirect, if at times 
symbolical, protest against 
those remorseless events of a > 
bloody and vindictive revolu- 
tion that hurt the sensibili- 
ties of a poetic mind. The 
book is not anti-revolution- 
ary. It traces the whole 
course of that event, starting 
from the beginning of this 
century and through the life- 
story of the hero to its very 
end. The hero may be taken 
as More or less an autobio- 
graphical creation and . the 
views expressed through him. 
at the varied impacts of the 
vulgarising cruelties, may 
Continued on Page 324 
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Technical Education In 
Britain 


By ERNEST ATKINSON 


B these early 1960s, 
Britain's total annual in- 
` yestment in technical edu- 
cation—in schools, colleges, 
and universities—is expected 
to reach some £150,000,000 
Expenditure approved for this 
year out of the Budget is 
£ 108,000,000. 

All this is a result of the 
development of plans laid in 
1956 and earlier. But people 
in Britain are asking whether 
it is enough. Lately, there 
was a debate in the House of 
Lords over a call for an in- 
quiry into the extent and 
nature of the provision of 
full-time education for 
people over 18 years of age. 

The great argument is, of 
course, on the question whe- 


ther Britain is training 
enough scientists, technolo- 
gists, and technicians. At 


present, in the universities, 
rather more than a third 
follow arts courses; about a 
quarter, pure science courses. 
Technologists of one kind or 
another make up ‘about 20 
per cent. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The whole . range of 
National policy on the subject 
is now kept under review by 
the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, under the 
pegis of the Minister for 
Science. At present, Britain 
is embarking on a very con- 
Siderable expansion of tech- 
nical education of one kind 
or another. ; 

In 1946, the Government's 


_ Committee on Scientific Man- 
‘Power 
= Over'the following 12 years 

there should be a doubling of 


Tecommended that 


the output of. university 
graduates in technology. In 


324 


the event, it was doubled in 
five years. The present aim 
is to double by 1970 the out- 
put of scientists and qualified 
engineers to reach a total of 
at least 20,000 a year—half 
from the universities, half 
from the colleges of advanced 
technology. 

Two-thirds of the current 
university expansion in Bri- 
tain is for science and tech- 
nology. In 1953 a start was 
made on the provision of new 
university’ buildings needed 
for the studies; the pro- 
gramme undertaken was on a 
rising scale A sum of 
£4,800,000 was spent in 
1956; some £15,000,000 a 
year will be spent from now 
until 1963. 

Technical colleges . are the 
subject of a five-year plan 
announced in 1956. Its aim 
is to increase the output of 
students taking advanced 
courses by 50 per cent. Its 
total cost, for buildings and 
equipment, was put at over 
£100,000,000 and, at the be- 
ginning of this yéar, new 
technical-college buildings 
were opening at the rate of 
one a week. Another 
£60.000,000 is planned to be 
spent on an extension of the 
programme to 1964. 

All this would be of but 
limited use without a þig ex- 
pansion in the supply of 
teachers. Between 1951 and 
1958. -full-time staff in tech- 
nical colleges was doubled, 
from 6.768 to 13,638. There 
are now 17.000: 


INDUSTRY’S 
CONTRIBUTION. 
Meanwhile, it is important 
to notice that it is not only 
the Government which . is 
fostering these vast develop-. 
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-khe Russia that lives 


‘istic splendour ane 


ments. British industp 
judge it very well 
while to make 
contributions. 
chairs in technological 
jects have been endowe 


ialistş 
.— Worth 
Important 
Niversit 


Sub. 


q 
scholarships are offered a 
sorl universities with 


funds raised from industry 

At the colleges of advanceg 
technology, one fairly new 
device—called the “sand- 
wich” course—is having con- 
siderable success. Under this 
students take alternate 
periods of full-time study and 
of training in industry; em. 
ployers commonly not only 
pay fees for them but also 
wages while the students are 
faway at college. Nearly 4,000 
of the students are studying 
for a diploma in technology, 
a new qualification set at the 
level of a university honours 
degree. . 

But there is still some way 
to go before the historic pre- 
ponderance of the . numbers 
taking arts courses is over- 
thrown—presently, they are 
bbout 40 per cent of the total, 
with technologists rising from 
a 1957 proportion .of 14.5 per 
cent, pure scientists from 
2216 per cent, and doctors and 
dentists from 19.6 per cent. 
But the scientists are ad- 
vancing, and will claim and 
be readilv given .a_ higher 
share of the formidable sums 
now spent by the Govern- 
ment in Britain on education. 

oS ee 


Continued from Page 323 
easily be taken to represen 
the views of Pasternak E 
self. And however unpalat- 
able some of these views may 
taste to the present Neg 
Class” in the USSR, the one 
ly. not-too-sophisticated vol k 
of Doctor Zhivago a™ a 
child-like simplicity of Be 4 
shall remain as the ao of 
and indestructible S bene 

jal- 
the surface of ihe mot as 
heights of the rockets. 
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Another major step has been taken one ‘the ‘goal of. ; 
/ establishing a single, simple system of weights and measures 
a ike country. 


; oh On October 1, 1958, Metric Weights were r \ 
im selected areas of the States and Union Territories. 

_(4n these areas, only Metric -Weights will be legal from 

‘October this year. 


+ From April 1960, Metric Weights are allowed also 
in the rest of the country excepting Jammu and Kashmir. ~ agn 


` Metric Weights will become compulsory throughout the. 2 
CELEB) ee 1962. ee A 


‘METRIC SYSTEM 


fer SIMPLICITY AND UNIFORMITY 
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3 TE complacency with 
which, we the general 
readers of newspapers, glide 
over the fast increasing num- 
per of reports of criminal 
activities is almost criminal 
in its callousness. Imagine 
an average educated middle 
class gentleman who went to 
sleep in the thirties of this 
century and suddenly wakes 
up in this year of grace— 
- 1960. If he looks over any 
‘news-sheet of any single day 
of the past couples of years 
and, what a terrible finger of 
accusation he must be point- 
ing at every one of us, re- 
-minding us of the priceless 
words of the greatest modern 
poet-philosopher who classed 
together and condemned both 
the wrong-doers and those 
who submitted to and endur- 
ed the wrongs instead of 
= standing up to them. He will 
= wonder that in spite of the 
cataclysmic event of Indian 
independence there has been 
so vast a deterioration in’ the, 


of our people. In view of the 
approaching 


the genera] public should he 
_ More effectively awakened to. 
their obligation . of takina‘ 
_ Proper cognizance of the 
ly multinivine atc 

stations evon of the 
ed educated minds, « 


in its nroner nerspantivo 
TE from the fimdo- 
< We knauw epima ia 

jtaplf, 
indivi- 
t instincte 

Pserve and 
ts own way, 
pes 


saciaty 


social and “human relations A` UP is concerned 
. primitive instincts of every 


a 13th Indepen- ; individual have to be effec- 
dence Dav celebrations, it is, tively curbed or re-shaped 
in the fitness of things thats before he can be fitted into 
$ the complex structure of the 


To understand the nroh-- 
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“Problem And Perspective Of 
= Present-day Crime 


By BARIN CHOUDHURY 


with but one axiom—survi- 
val of the fittest. In the plan 
for creation (if ever there 
had been any) there could 
never have been any provi- 
sion for ‘society’, and the 
latter is undoubtedly a man- 
made contrivance for the 
greatest good of the greatest 
number. Through society, 
the individual gained some 
advantages such as protec- 
tion, guidance and the like 
for which he paid in the 
sacrifice of certain personal 
likes and dislikes, harmful to 


the society as a whole, but 
which nature in her turn 
never meant him to do. 


Naturally this started a series 
of mental conflicts in the in- 
dividual with their conse- 
quential physical reactions. — 
So many of those primitive: 
instincts and urges seem so 
redundant in the world of 
today ! But unfortunately for 
us, nature is still producing 
“pre-society models” of man 


„as far as their mental make- 


and these 


present-day society. This 
curbing process generally 
consists of ‘repression’ in 


which the offending instincts 
are not allowed to express 
themselves by the inhibitions 
developed through the canons 
of the society. But they only 
remain dormant waiting for 
some opportune moments for 
expression in their anti-social 
forms of ‘nreversion’. Being 
a part and parcel of the 
fundamental make-up of the 
individual, they can never be 
wholly wiped out. But since 


¿can neither start nor accele. 
“rate it in a particular indivi- 
‘dual by any known means 


the usual manner of 

3 e 

sion of these urges is mace 
only way to their satisfac; te 
society can make good A, 


them after taking an i 
damaging edges by altering 


them into a social form 

for example, the urge to Nain 
and destroy being satisfieq 
shooting prowling wild ani 
mals or other pests, This 
process of transmutation tech- 
nically known as ‘sublima- 
tion‘ is self-aligning and you 


Thus we see that the real 
problem is to make every in- 
dividual get rid of or subli- 
mate his anti-social urges 
and this can be done either in 
the discredited way of inflict- 
ing precepts and rules of con- 
duct or in a more permanent 
manner through producing a 


congenial atmosphere for 
sublimation. 
Once acquainted with the 


1 

above-mentioned conclusions 
of science we can reasonably 
hope that none need feel i 
-shocked to admit that every : 
man has criminal propensities A 
in him, dormant or potential, ‘ 
though, sure enough, every i 
person is not a criminal. No, t 
the criminal mind isnot by ti 
itself sufficient to drive oné a 
to a crime. -Tt requires a defi- ` 
nite dose of impetus from Si 
outward circumstances, „50 bi 
that any occurrence of crime Se 
is dependent upon the product th 
of two things—‘intensity’ ° in 
the criminal instinct and the ee 
kind of incitement offered bY P: 
aia cirgumetances” ANA th 
rase mind may requir? ke “pt 
abnormal amount of allurin i bo 

onvortunity to turn its Jaten, SW 

criminality into an over be a 

of crime. Thus so lona i F 

the criminal. oronensity “7 aie 

the available apnortinity 4 a th; 

nat exeeed the limits. ice Ji the 

ramain normal. na arian i “th, 

1 L li 

,committed. Helned by tik l ‘in 
intensitv of the oni pert bey 


even an uncertain ° 
nity may bring about A 60 
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hand, with a 


a other 
ine criminality, 


r aegree OL 
usually saie Ooppor- 


on 
yess 
omy € un 


The Suman 


: i 5 jead to a crime. 
Br cough Ue ee aah 
j | qed to reduce tne oppor- 3 
3 nas ae crime to the mmi- Now that the tremours 
l parey by means OL tnreats of caused by the volcanic 
y Bs social consequences of eruptions from Khrushchey 
Š CA crimes and by sanc- that blew up the- Summit 
S aey created in Law and cer- conference are dying out, 
i Pa religious beliefs. for second thoughts are taking 
3 a ass mind, fear of social the place of the first outbursts 
p Pe na, legal punishment and of vituperation and fault- 
i aispleasure of God act as the 
3 greatest deterrent. Accord- i my Sab 
S. fe to the modern socio- human mind to suit the cur- 
l scientific standard, criminality oe Stage or civilization. 
j thus reduces itseli to a men- Necessarily it has to be a 
A tal illness only. It, there- long-drawn process aitnough 
* fore, requires a sympathetic We navel poe sob Siemenet 
2 and prolonged treatment. ea rea a 
b Searching for the context sure to arrest ine deteriora- 
t or this unthought of increase tion, we must þe up and do- 
a in criminality in the peace- ing in creating circumstances 
E loving and the docile Indian untavourable to the criminal. 
masses and in the ‘respect- Simply preventive policing, 
te able’ middle-class youth, one however vigorous, will not 
i finds that during the last war help much. We must wrench 
q | antes ae ae the initiative of action from 
y [ resources to hel tienes tie ee oe “aie eee 
aa allied war efforts had some- EE R, u la S ame 
a, what broken down the þar- Si p ee “the ee we 
ry rier of the age-long self-res- like him to do. 
e traint of the upper sections of The human mind abhors 
a cy o E and eist upon A Boon 
fi- Sadistically engi Gos fami i ? : 
ea 
sg broke the homes of the poorer by alt $ ti E ivin 
ne Sections and th te es Sena IVES "S; BLADE: 
ict the eee iste: rew them on scope for positive actions. We 
of in search utes to the towns must find a suitable outlet for 
he cess was ent. 3 ne pro- fhis urge of the human ang 
hy attition of 4 E ete by the to somehow apply e me p 
re- is region Hune gouarry in energy to action, and nhs 
ap ‘Plation brok ih ger and tem- it to channels of social wel- 
na bone o 5 e the moral back- fare. Corrective offensives 
ant Swept ae entire People and through police action will 
act Moorings T off their ancient lead nowhere. Let this sur- 
ae Bion, Morality and reli- plus energy be harnessed to 
nd etalon th ancient ‘values’ initiate fight against crop- 
dr Thus in < defensive. pests, floods, famines and 
On Changing a7 Society quickly distribution of foodgrains, or 
is 1 the cata its character from even against the corruptions 
Meal) 14, eel to the indus- of the public servants theme 
NER Mits wa, -evitable changes, selves. The crux of the 
utr J bee enty Or ife, science has matter is that it must be a 
nr | OF ee cd With the task fight worthy of the surging 
0 entation: of the energy of the people. 
| Satu, ` 
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Powers—And 


finding. It may be that the 
Stalinists in Russia did not 
like the Khrushchev line of 
soit-pedalling with the U.S.A. 
in the Camp David spirit, and 
that after the U-2 incident, 
K. was hard put to it to ex- 
plain this surreptitious spy- 
ing by a would-be friendly 
power and its justification by 
its President and Secretary of 
State. It may also þe that 
there is in the Kremlin a rival 
group strong enough to criti- 
cise Khrushchev at this un- 
friendly act by the U.S.A. 

and to insist on getting tough 
with America again. And, in 

consequence, K. might have 

thought better of seeing the 

Summit topple down rather 

than face failure on both the 

important questions of Berlin 

and Disarmament. 


But the manner in which 
he did it and the invectives 


and personal attacks on e 
President Eisenhower must 
have been caused by the 
sudden discovery, after the 


capture of the photographs 
and other damaging materials 
from the pilot of U-2, that 
most of the secrets of the 
Russian military installations 
and the rocket bases had 
passed into American hands 
over the last four years of 
flights over Russia by the 
U-2. That such high-altitude 
planes were violating the 
Russian air-space could not 
have gone unrecorded on the 
Russian Radars. But Russia 
had not yet perfected the 
anti-aircraft rockets to reach 
up to the heights of the 
planes. As soon as such a 
rocket was evolved and the 
first plane brought down with 
it, the revelation was stag- 
gering. The reaction on K 
was extremely bitter 


and found ae 
ayn foul language an 
ee ence attacks degrad- 
ing the standard of interna- 
tional decorum. And the 
more vulgar were the vocal 
rockets rattled by him, the 
lower sank the prestige of 
Mr. K. built up over the last 
few years. 


President 


On the other . hand, ior 
reasons botn economic and 
military, the Pentagon and 


Big Business oi America „also 
did not look upon tnis detente 
with much favour. if 1t suc- 
ceeded, much of their occu- 
pation would be gone, and 
who can welcome such a Con- 
tingency? However stronger 
the USSR might pose to be in 
her missile programme and 
achievement, once the com- 
pat ICBM-sites have been 
located by aerial photography, 
the ‘missile gap’ and the lead- 
time of Russia over the USA 
will be easily compensated 
for by the ring of 72 strategic 
American bases around the 
USSR and the continuous 
patrol of from 50 to several 
hundred nuclear-armed bom- 
bers, mechanically kept air- 
borne to avoid surprise 
attacks as in Pearl Harbour. 
The only risk, as far as now 
known, is the A-A rocket 
that will make penetration of 
Soviet air-defence difficult. 
But a pre-requisite for succ- 
‘ess of Russia by a surprise 
attack, before effective 
retaliatory attacks can be 
mounted, is the ratio of mis- 
siles to targets; and, in this 
_ respect, the ‘first strike’ capa- 
bility of Russia is not beyond 
doubt or American power of 
resistance. : 
_ Thus it is almost that a 
nuclear stalemate or stand- 


| ff on the strategic level al- 


exists in which both 
_ bOwers are increasingly 
ed from the deli- 
dation of an all-out 
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kind. And since neither the 
Stalinists in Russia nor the 
Pentagon and Big Business in 
the U.S.A. are unaware that 
there can be no victors in 
such a war, but only the des- 
truction ‘of human civilisation, 
a ‘get-tough’ policy will ul- 
timately ‘lead nowhere. It 
can only usher in another 
spate of cold war of which 
both the countries had a 


surfeit. 
z 


Thus resumption of peace 
and disarmament talks are 
inevitable, whether in six-or- 
eight month as K. says, Or in 
a year or two as the other side 
will figure it out, though it 
may not be in the Summit 
way. England and France 
are already willing to see the 
talks resumed, and the U.S.A. 
also re-affirming her aim of 
‘peace with justice’ has begun 
to think in terms of such a 
resumption in spite of the call 
for ‘firmness without belli- 
gerency’. As for Khrushchev, 
he had already cooled down 
by the time he reached Hast 
Berlin from Paris and has al- 
ready offered fresh proposals 
for disarmament from Moscow. 
But there is no occasion for 
complacency just as there is 
no dearth of mad men in high 
places. 


This may be said to be 
post-Summit posture of things 
as it stands out now. But 
there is one country eager to 
fish in troubled waters—it is 
China. China does not like 
any detente. She is franti- 
cally building air-fields and 
roads in the northern foot- 
hills of the Himalayas as near 
to Sikkim, Bhutan, N.E.F.A. 
and other boundaries as possi- 
ble. The Chinese seem to be 
determined to complete a 
broad-guage railway line from 
‘China to Lhasa by the end 
of 1960 and 35,000 Chinese 
and 15,000 Tibetans are said 
fo be working round the clock 
to fulfil the programme. The 
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Chinese President My 
nao-chi is reported to h 
said that “only it i 
lists of the USA ees 
lated would it be pont a 
ee 3 ible to 
postpone or imit a new wap 
‘he Chinese are nippling a. 
her neighbours’ territories 2 l 
it will suit her convenience 
admivably well 1f, taking aq- 
vantage of the Kast-West ten- 
sion, she coud grab a chunk 
of land here and another there 
throughout South East Asia 
and India. While keeping her 
small neighbours mightily 
afraid of her by all these talks 
of war and apparent prepara- 
tions for it, she has started 
shelling Formosa again. This 
talk may all þe in the kite- 
flying manner and the nibb- 
ling and shelling as feelers 
for the U.S.A. After the tor- 
pedoing of the Summit by 
Khrushchey himself, China 
may also feel emboldened in 
the belief that her  belliger- 
ency will no longer annoy 
Russia as being in any way 
hurtful to the Summit that is 
no more, and, if anything, 
will compel Russia to at- 
quiesce in her war-like acti- 
vities—so long as they do not 
precipitate a nuclear war—for 
the sake of ‘socialist solidarity’. 
Russia, at this moment, will 
not antagonise China. 


Lin 
ave 


But there is many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip. The 
Tibetans do not look. like 
having given up the fight. 
Chinese-Tibetan clashes of the 
severest type have been re- 
ported, and revolt of Tibetan 
in the Chinese army. 
American seventh fleet z 
regional air-force under m 
Strategic Air d ê 


and 


Formosa to 
what she might be inv 
herself by going too far jn 
her ambition. And eve? 


ut 
ternally, China is not Er 
of the wood and cannot a 
to halloo too loud. 
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By G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


wis D on 
Ot Peoples 


our issue of May 21 we printed under this Feature an 
Th 


arti 


cle on tne Tacilitles 19r wWalning thrown Open to students 


trom over oU countres inciuding ours by the US» in the 
University for tne I’ricndship of Peoples in Moscow. The 
article was supplied by the USSK embassy and acknowledged. 
since then, we have touna another article published in Munich 
which is critical of this newly established University. Besides, 
it has been reported that tne Government of India does not 
approve of the method of direct selection oi Indian students 
on individual basis by the USSR embassy as they proposed 
to do, or by any cther foreign authorities for study and 
training abroad. The Government of India therefore proposes 
to set up Screening Boards for all students seeking facilities 


for foreign education or training. 


The Government of Nepal 


also is said to have asked the USSR embassy not to entertain 
applications directly for admission to their University. 

In order to present to our readers both sides of this new 
venture in the USSR we reprint below the article from the 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich. 
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JN a speech at the Indonesian 
; university Gadjah Mada 
n February 21, 1960, 
Tushchey announced that 
meee oyiet government was 
ni Ke to aid the countries 
chen Africa, and Latin 
m ica in the training of 
tes one! cadres and had 
for to found a University 
; a Frienship of Peoples 
ing da ee On the follow- 
ed 7 adio Moscow report- 
universi Organisation of the 
| Sity and on February 
ravda published an 
n it under the head- 
€ Council of Minis- 
e USSR.” The pro- 


February 22, 


June 11, 1960 


s$ 


—Editor. 


paganda significance of this 
move cannot be disputed.? It 
is apparent from the very 
name, the University for the 
Friendship of Peoples. Fur- 
ther, the most effective 
moment was chosen ior t~- 
announcement of its founda- 
tion, Khrushchev’s visit to 
Indonesia. Finally, the an- 
nouncement was made by 
Khrushchev himself. But 
propaganda aims alone do not 


2 For the Western reaction 
see, for example, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 
Boston, March 5, 1960; 
New York Times, Febru- 
ary 28, ©1960; The 
Guardian, Manchester, 
March 4, 1960. : 
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Ckplan tue Íu Siguincance 
OL tic 10OulGiuIgy Of wie uni- 
vyCisivy. aus suudactUli is 
viny OMe us a series Os CUL- ` 
tulai, CeUllUiiC, auu polcai 
luuv ULL wg Pall Ui ue 
PUVIEL CununuIuot LeduclS it 
asia ana Airica ana in recent 
years 10 Laun america as 
Well. sine training Oi Llecit- 
TuiesaNlS alld scadels Irom wie 
couniries of Asia ana Arica 
ls by NO Means a new metnou, 
oi Communist expansion in 
tmese countries. One has 
only to recall tne Communist 
University of tne ‘Joers of 
the Kast which was rounded 
in 1y2i in Moscow or the 
Chinese Sun Yat-sen Univer- 
sity. What is new in the 
present policy of training 
cadres is the scope of the 
measures being carried out, 
yhe new methods of training, 
and the new, means of ex- 
ploiting the training itself for 
propaganda purposes. In 
comparison with the Commu- 
nist University of the Toilers 
of the East the new univer- 
sity will have many more 
students. While the former 
had less than one thousand 
students, many of whom came 
from the Soviet Eastern re- 


publics, the latter is to have | ~ 


some 3,000 to 4,000. In 1960; 
about 500 students are to be 
admitted. ; 

In his Indonesian speech 


- Khrushchev spoke of the help 


which the university would 
give to the countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. - 
It has been normal Soviet 
policy to link Asia and Africa, 
since both are members of the 
Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Afro-Asian Countries. 
Now, however, the Soviets 
have added the peoples of 
Latin-America to those of 
Africa and Asia. The idea 
here is to oppose the West, 
the colonizer, with Africa and 


Asia and the United States, 


the exploiter, with Latin 
America. By bringing stu 


dents from Asia and Africa ~~ 


into contact with those from 
be oy aa 


i xt? 

Paes i 

4 ii Lann America 

EY jeduers Qupe to produce 

p tuuunon ront against ine 


*  vunumon enemy Wi0, accolra- 
ing vo Soviet propaganda, 1s 
tne united States or America. 
‘ue new university auers I 
organisauon aha numper ot 
jaculuies irom tne tormer 
Communist University ol the 

int Youers of the Kast. During 

at tne period of tne Comintern 

1 -wnen all etřorts were aimed 

at speeaing up tne proletarian 

revolution in poth MKurope and 

Asia, the Communist Univer- 

sity ot the Toilers oi the East 

j ‘had one purpose only, the 

Í training ot Marxist-Leninist 

Í revolutionaries and conspira- 

i} mors to carry on subversive 

work in the colonial countries 
fi of Asia. As Stalin put it: 

i . “The university is presently 

sending into....the struggle 

Í new. ...warriors armed with 

| the powerful weapon of 

i Leninism,”’ But as most of 

| the countries of Asia. and 

. Africa gained their indepen- 
dence, the Soviet government 
was temporarily compelled to 
demonstrate its support of the 
national leaders of the for- 
mer colonial lands, that is, of 
the so-called “national bour- 
geoisie,” and to rely not on 
the proletariat, but on the 
national intelligentsia. The 
creation of a Communist Uni- 
versity for the Peoples of 


SS eae 


rica would have run contrary 
to Soviet Propaganda on 
peaceful coexistence and‘non- 
interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 
What the Soviet leaders need 
in Asia and Africa is not pri- 
marily revolutionaries, put 
Í rather „propagandists for 
j Communism and the achieve- 
er ments of Soviet power, able 
| - to create a pro-Soviet intelli- 


= 7 Bentsia. The new Universit 
Š i ae ee the Friendship of Peoples 
i ae as been €iven this task. The 
Yee ER 
a J. V. Stalin, Sochineni 
~ J. V. Stalin, ya 
(Works), Moscow, 1953, 
vol. IX, p. 313, . i 


Š 
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Asia, Africa and Latin Ame- ` 
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propagan~ 


praimmg of such 
Wie 


ima suppolters UL 


BUYS diutliciits 


UISUS 


DUVICL 
pas peen laken into cons1aer—- 


auon woen planning te 
suructure of the university. 
racuimes are to pe opened in 
tyou m engineering, agricul- 
ture, meaicine, pnysics anc 
matnemalics, Natural sciences, 
history ana philosophy, eco- 
nomics and law. ‘Une univer- 
sity will thus train not only 
tecnnical experts, but wor- 
kers in all fields of culture. 
As is the general rule at all 
Soviet universities and insti- 
tutes, students will attend a 
basic course in social sciences 
based on a Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation, Students of 
history, philosophy and in 
particular economics and law, 
that is, future specialists in 
economic planning and inter- 
national law,* will be subject 
to severe Communist indoc- 
trination. 


puucy 


The Soviet government’s 
efforts to conceal the fact that 
the founding of the univer- 
sity is an important and deli- 
berate step towards long- 
term Soviet expansion are 
apparent from contradictions 
in the Soviet press accounts 
of. the university. In his 
Indonesian speech 'Khrush- 
chev had reported that “the 
Soviet government had de- 
cided to found a University 
for the Friendship of Peoples 
in Moscow.” In the follow 
up on this statement of 
Khrushchey’s Pravda indi- 
cated in a report of February 
24 that the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR’ was the or- 
gan which had decided to or- 
ganise the university, but 
Pravda cast the Soviet Com- 
mittee for the Solidarity of 
the Afro-Asian Countries, 
the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries, 
and the All-Union Central 


ps ES , 
i F ‘Pravda, March 24, 1960. 
Ibid., February 22, 1960. 
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Council oi ‘rade 


: Unions i 
ine role Ol wue Sponsoring n 
Or. 


BULA LLULL. 


diicse Virpa Re 


ions, and not tne Coy, 
Iviinisters nor the dvinis 
Higher and .Seconaar 
aust Kducation, 
named tne rector Huunyant. 
sev, Llorined tne UlVersiy 
council, and ratified tne regi. 
lauons tor admission ın Lypyy 
According to Pravaa tne role 
oi tie Soviet governmen, 5 
nmied to the parucipauon or 
tne representative of the 
Ministry o£ Higher and 
secondary Speciaiist Educa- 
tion on ine university coun- 
cil and its provision of study 
tacihtes, living quarters, and 
other cultural amenities in 
Moscow and the setting aside 
of the necessary funds to 
equip the university’s labora- 
tories and study rooms, In 
this way the Soviet govern- 
ment separates itselr from 
formal responsibility for the 
activities of the new univer- 
sity, passing it off as an insti- 
tution created by Soviet pub- 
lic organisations. The Soviet 
government thus protects it- 
self from any future accusa- 
tions of interference in the 
internal affairs of other coun- 
tries and formally distances 
itself from the students’ life 
at the university. The Com- 
munist Party is not men- 
tioned at all in the documents 
on the formation of the un- 
versity and the regulations 
for admittance. There is 2° 
official Party representation 
on the university council. 
Besides the representatives 
of the three founding orgari 
sations and the Ministry i 
Higher and Secondary Spe 
cialist Education there is 0"? 
a representative of the Coa 
mittee of Soviet Youth the 
ganisations. In inviting ton 
rector of the Indonesi 1 
È $ : Profess? 
National University wie 
Sardjito to visit the Soy a 
Union, Khrushchev &%P!" 
ly guaranteed that dunne i 
stay in the Soviet 
attempts would not be 


ACU or 
iry og 
y Speg- 
SUPPoseayy 
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no 
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im into the Commu- 
and. that the socia- 
‘aty will not be foisted 
4 ats, in addition to 
ieee g itself from the for- 
“isation of the uni- 
he Communist lead- 
” anxious to put an end 
that future students 


2 Pa niversity will suffer 
of t a fate. The university 
such m and the textbooks 
progra that such in- 


do 
cordi 
a rebruary 23, the textbooks 


will be published in Russian 
and the languages of the stu- 
dents at the university. i In a 
further attempt to emphasize 
the non-governmental and 
private character of the new 
university, the admissions 
commission is located in the 
“Center for Friendship with 
the Peoples of Foreign Coun- 
tries” and not in the Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary, 
Specialist Education. J 

The Soviet explanation ofp 
the procedure for admission’ 
is characteristic. While the} 
Radio Moscow broadcast re-' 
ported that applications for’ 
admission could be made? 
through the public organisa-' 
tions and governmental insti- 
tutions of the countries con- 
cerned, through the Soviet 
tassies and consulates 
ae aN FS APN to the 
of Maret > e cede revort 
Of! apeii “+ Made no mention 
aR through the 
ae one and roy- 
Aliminatin Institutions. The 
Menta] AN of the zovem 
ontrieg a tutions of the 
Tati of Asia Africa and 
fram direct 
in the applica- 


tion of their citizens for ad- 
Mission to the university is 
apparently the result of 
Khrushchev’s statement in 
Indonesia to the effect that 
the majority of foreign 
students studying in the 
USSR are sent by government 
organs, “hence many talent- 
ed young people from poor 


families are deprived of the. 


opportunity to fulfil their de- 
sire to study in the Soviet 
Union.” The composition of 
the future student body was 
given in an article by Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Committee 
for the Solidarity of the 
Afro-Asian Countries A. 
Sofronov. It will consist 
mainly of those students un- 
able to enter the capitalist 


higher educational institu- 
tions. The many articles 
appearing in the Western 


press on the organisation of 
the university have already 
pointed out that one aim of 
the special university may 
well be to segregate the 
students from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. instead of 
having them attending classes 
at the existing Soviet univer- 
sities and technical institutes. 
The Soviet government cer- 
tainly has ample reasons. for 
such a separation. The danger 
that foreign students would 
have their eves opened about 
life in the USSR is not so im- 
portant to the Soviet govern- 
ment as the fact that Soviet 
students may well become 


familiar wih the propaganda ` 


methods used . on visiting 
students. This was one of the 
aims of the Communist Uni- 
versity of the Toilers of the 


6 Tbid., March 24, 1960. 
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East whose students were al- 
most completely isolated from 
their Soviet counterparts. 
Similarly the Chinese study- 
ing at the Moscow Sun Yat- 
sen University were also iso- 
lated. 

In making Russian the 
basic language for the con- 
duct of classes in the Univer- 
sity for the Friendship of 
Peoples, the. Communist 
leadership is ensuring for it- 
self an unusually favorable 
opportunity for its future 
cultural and political expan- 
sion. The university will be 
training numerous persons 
who, after studying Russian 
for 6 or 7 years, will provide 
the schools of their homelands 
with the necessary Russian 
language teachers. At the 
same time these linguists 
will be an excellent source of 
translators of Soviet propa- 


ganda literature from Russian _ 


into the local language. Ac- 
cording to the admission re- 
gulations, even persons with 
a general secondary education 
will be enrolled on the pre- 
paratory Russian course for a 
period up to one year. The 
Soviet press laid particular 
emphasis on the lack of op- 
portunities for Africans ‘to 
receive higher and specialised 
education in their own coun- 
tries. The University of 
Dakar in French West Africa, 
of Khartoum in the Sudan, 
the University College in 
Ghana and the architectural 
and engineering schools in 
the same young republic and 
the many other universities 
‘and specialised schools in 
Liberia, Lybia, the Belgian 


Congo. Nigeria and the other — 


independent or semi-inde- 


pendent countries’ of Africa 
were passed over in, silence. 


If the Communist leaders 
e only pursuing the aim 
mentioned by Khrushchev, 

the training of national 
eadres of intellectuals devot- 

ed to their native lands,” then 

they could help the universi- 

fies and specialist institutions 

in existence in these coun- 

tries without taking young 
people away from their 
homelands. ‘The training of 
young peoples from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America in 
Moscow has, however, an- 
other purpose, the creation of 

a Communist indoctrinated 

» intelligentsia able to aid the 
cultural and economic ex- 
pansion of Communism and 

} later its political expansion. 
Such a policy is by no means 
new. In the first years of the 
Soviet regime cadres of 
_ national intelligentsia for the 
eastern Soviet republics 
(Turkestan, Kazakhstan, and 
the Caucaisan republics) were 
trained at educational insti- 
tutions in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad and at the Communist 
University of the Toilers of 
the East. The pattern: was 
repeated in the Sovietization 
of Mongolia, the way for the 
formation of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic was in 
large measure paved by ‘the 
training of a Communist 
Mongolian intelligentsia at 
the Enukidze Institute of Liv- 
ing Eastern Languages in 
Leningrad.” Again, in China 
r o in the Commu- 
revolution was played by 

the Sun Yat-sen University 
in Moscow. During World 
War II numerous ` Koreans 
who had come to Uzbekistan 
from the Far East were 
trained in political schools in 
Tashkent. They included the 
present North Korean Prime 
Minister. Kim Il Sung. The 
versity for the Friendshin 
Peoples has yet another 


wer 


No. 4 
Pp. 11 and 18. 


A 


political meaning for the 
Soviet government. Mao Tse- 
tung is also anxious to win 
over the peoples of Africa. 
This is clear from the fact 
that, along with the numerous 


Soviet and Czechoslovak ex- 
perts in Guinea, there are 
about 400 Chinese there 


teaching the natives how to 


grow vice.8 Communist China 


believes: that its form of 
socialism and Communism is 
more suited to the underdeve- 
loped countries of Africa 
than that of the Soviet Union. 
The formation of a University 
for the Friendship of Peoples 
equipped to contain up to 
4,000 students gives the 
Soviet government a better 
chance to maintain its politi- 
cal’ hegemony among the 
Communist-bloc countries 
and to spread the -Soviet 
brand of Communism in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 
Almost forty years passed 
between : the founding of the 
Communist University of: the 
Toilers of the East and the 
University for the Friendship 
of Peoples. In this time many 
changes have taken place in 


8 US News and World Re- 
port, Washington, D. C., 
March 21, 1960, p. 64. 
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peo nee 
ave taken PS 
in the East itself, 
and methods of the 
leaders have undergon, 
responding changes. Tn t 
1920’s, the Soviet Ted he 
gave priority to the tactic os 
political revolution — a 
national-bourgeois revolution 
with its conversion into a 
proletarian revolution—which 
was to be followed by the 
cultural revolution. Now 
nearly forty years later the 
Soviet leaders have reversed 
their schedule and believe 
that the attack must first be 
made along cultural and eco- 
nomic lines. Yet in spite of 
the variations in ways and 
means, the Communists’ 
attempts to gain political 
mastery in the countries of 
Asia and Africa both at the 
beginning of the 1920’s and 
1960’s have similarities. There 
is the same vigor in Soviet 
eastern policy today as in 1921 
and the same belief in the 
idea of the establishment of 
Communism in the countries 
of Asia, Africa and now even 
in Latin America. The found- 
ing of the University for the 
Friendship . of Peoples is a 
concrete expression of this 
belief. 
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With great skill, 

z Interlacing threads of 
“= many colours, the 
weaver transfers the 
master design to the 
cieth., ... symbolising, 
as it were, our 
many-sided efforts 

to redesign the fabric 
of the nation’s 

life. 

sz In this national effort, 
rubber products are = 
playing an Integral part. § | 
i Tyres, latex foam k 
cushioning and industrial 
rubber products 

; = manufactured by 
Dunlop, for instance, 
are helping to transport 
men and materials, 
move mountains of 
earth, build dams and 
factories, and bring 
comfort and elegance 
Into the home. 
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j In the fabric of India’s economy, 
handlooms have set the pattern of living 
for millions through the ages. Today 
it is the most cherished of India’s 
cottage industries, engaging nearly 7 
million weavers. By their skili and 
craftsmanship they uphold India’s 


traditional fame in the world of beautiful 
textiles. 
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'Sons Of The Soil ne is 


JT appears that the recently passed Employment Exchange 

(compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act which took 
effect from June 1 has caused some misunderstanding in the 
mind of a section of our countrymen. It is not known to us if 
there has been any special provision made in favour of the 
‘sons of the soil’. But these words are being used by the critics 
of the Act as indicating a policy of discrimination against 
non-Bengalees in the matter of employment in West Bengal. 
Perhaps some of the speeches made in the Assembly during the 
debate on the Act and on the platform during the observance 
of the Employment Week, along with grievances expressed 
through the newspapers over a long: time, may have given 
reason for such misgivings. 


The Constitution guarantees equality of opportunity in 
employment for all citizens of India except for certain special 
privileges allowed to the Scheduled. Castes and Tribes to make 
it possible for.them to catch up with the rest of the community 
in economic advancement. And any Act of a Legislature i Í 
violating any provision of the Constitution has not the ghost K p. 
of a chance to remain in operation for more than a day against i 
remedies available under Article 226 and others of the 
Constitution. Besides, any discrimination on linguistic, 
residential or racial basis will give a rude jolt to our developing 
sense of national.unity which, like a plant of delicate growth, 
has yet to be nurtured with great caution. : Such ‘misgivings, 
therefore, have to: be removed as early as possible. i s 


The Act which has given rise to these misgivings does not 
provide for anything more than what its title suggests— 
compulsory : notification of vacancies to the Employment 
Exchanges by the employing authorities in the private sector 
and more or less autonomous Government undertakings and 
Corporations. There is nothing wrong in such a law; on the 
contrary, it is on the face of it a grave injustice to prospective 
candidates seeking employment to make appointments behind 
their back without giving them as much’as a chance to apply. 
Irrespective of merits, thése cases go by compulsory default. 
It is an abuse of the right to property to enjoy the benefits ‘of 
an yet cheap labour market, the protection given by the rs 
Government. both in the technical and general sense and G 
all the profits of a seller’s market legitimately and illegi 
—and then turn round and say that the Governm 
impinging on the rights of the private sector by in: 
notification of. vacant posts. Not that the Government 0: 


abuses of all kinds by this very innocent and luke-warm e 
what they propose to do is to alleviate. to a very small ext 
the evils of arbitrary appointments all along ‘the line c 
considerations other than of merit. And they have. at lor 
Jast, been driven to this act of elementarv fair-plav 
weary multitude of workless vouth bv the alarming 
the number of the unemploved in West Bengal an 
among the Bengalees—the ‘sons of the soil’ 
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happening to make most 
people, including perhaps the 
Government, to believe that 
discrimination was being 
made in the matter of em- 
ployment in the private and 
the semi-Government sectors 
‘against the Bengalees simply 
because they were Bengalees. 
What is, therefore, being 
castigated as discrimination 
against the non-Bengalees in 
favour of the ‘sons of the soil’ 
is regarded by the Bengalees 
as just the reverse of the 
‘truth—a view with which the 
Government of West Bengal 
also has at last been con- 
strained to agree. 

But the Act has left the 
choice of the candidate out of 
the list supplied by the Em- 
ployment Exchanges entirely 
to the employers and their 
right to reject every candi- 
date in a supplied list as un- 
Suitable has not also been 
fettered. It has nowhere been 
suggested that the ‘sons of 
the soil’ will exclude all non- 
Bengalees even though 
Bengal has been the land of 


their birth or domicile for a` 


long time. Why. ‘then, there 
should be such a grouse 
against the mere provision to 
Supply information of vacan- 
cies to a Government’ organi- 
zation, instead ` of ‘making 
appointments in the 
of the office-rooms of private 
firms without giving merits a 
chance, has not ' been very 
clear. On the contrary, there 
should “have been an addi- 
tional and compulsory provyi- 
sion for advertising all vacan- 
cies in the ‘Newspapers òf re- 
pute; as a precaution against 
omission of names from the 
lists. sunplied by the Ex. 
changes themselves, Tt has’ to’ 
be noted that no power has 
been given. to ‘these Ex- 
changes to select candidates 


secrecy ` 


on behalf of the employers 
and non-Bengalee ‘sons of the 
soil’ have not been debarred 
from registering their names. 

Some privilege rather has 
been created in favour of the 
‘sons of the soil’ by the latest 
decision of the Government 
of India that even in their 
own undertakings, in which 
the State where it is located 
bears no responsibility for 
the supply of capital, scarce 
materials or the technical 
know-how, all appointments 
to posts in the lower salary 
groups must be made from 
the ‘sons of the soil’; to posts 
of the middle income groups, 
from the ‘sons of the . soil’ 
Where other things are equal; 
and, by all-India competition, 
only to posts carrying a salary 
of Rs. 600|- p.m. or over. In 
spite of the fact that such a 
restrictive division of. posts 
on the basis of residence in 
all-India concerns offends the 
principle of ‘equality of 
opportunity’, the Government 
of India has been compelled 
by the exigencies of circum- 
stances to yield to local pres- 
sures; and if the Government 
of West Bengal in the new 
Act has done something far 
less restrictive, they can be 
Said to be in more than good 
company, 


slicers 


Slum Clearance Or. 
Slum Creation ? 


T IKE Kine Charles's head. 


slums have been a hardy 
annual for our planners— 
national and regional. When- 
ever the ugly sisht of a reek- 
me slum catches the eyé of 
our Prime Minister. he feels 
like setting fire to it imme- 
diately, And whenever our 
ritv fathers ` have anv time 
left after their pre-occupation 
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of human beings li 


with Billingsgate Market 
the old Corporation . 


they also sit Piously, api 
little pompously, to ee 
e 


their valuable head 


S Ov 
problems of lakhs ate 


and lakhs 


: l ving in 
midst of a city of Palade aN 


as good comfor 
ots in a testenia A R 
1 * ome 
ot these perhaps pass on at 
times into the head of some 
of our ‘fathers’ in the city 
and ‘grand fathers? in the 
capital of India and Produce 
waves in their brains which 
end in formulation of plans 
with momentary desire for a 
jehad against these leprous 
patches on the fair bodies of 
our cities and towns meant 
for the rich and the well-to- 
do. 

One such wave passed 
through the hoary heads of 
our planners in Delhi last 
week. It has been calculated 
that there are 6 million slum- 
dwellers in India today near- 
ly 40% of whom are children. 
The number is likely to swell 
to 7.5 million by the end of 
the Third Plan. Children 
form 40% of this thrice 
blessed population of the 
towns and cities and it is ex- 
pected that they will grow up 
in the midst of all the smoke, 
slush, stench and filth, star- 
vation, ignorance and disease, 
ricket, consumption and can- 
cer—to be the future glory 
of India. Only a little more 
tightening of the belt in the 
present is necessary to make 
their lives happy and sublime 
under the Plans in the futur? 
—if, of course, they oe 
manage to avoid passing ou 
of this world in the ne 
while. For “although an ee 
lay of Rs. 46 crores has we 
recommended for all aspet 
of slum-clearance work 1? 3 
Third Plan, the proces? 


60 
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g these blots from 
urroundings is ex- 

e a slow and pain- 
pected ee then? There 
ful Meteora ; “Slum-clear- 
se work, although of great 
involves heavy 
relatively 


yemovin 
‘pan S 


ance 
jmportance, 
expenditure on a £ 
small population. Rather 
than incurring such heavy 
expenditure for so small a 
population, build blocks of 
tenements for the lowest in- 
come group to improve the 
standard of living and ‘pre- 
yent the further growth of 
slums.’ 

There are huge blocks of 
flats already built and still 
being built in many parts of 
Calcutta for the employees 


of the Government. They are 
single-room ‘flats’ with a 
bath-room including lava- 


tory, and a store~and-lumber 
room including kitchen, both 
placed side by side at the 
back of the multipurpose sitt- 
ing-living-bedroom, and 
divided into two parts to 
serve all the animal needs of 
a human being. A whole 
family — father, mother, 
children and, if one is so in- 
discreetly. generous as to 
allow any one else to live 
with him—all have to huddle 
themselves into this ‘man- 
a Cey in and day out. The 
a is ‘cheap’ —Rs. 20|- per 
a and there is ‘arrange- 
ae for electric light and 
oo water so long as they 
th not go out of order. 
€y do, or there is any need 

or white-wash as 
or repair, you 


ar 

pwp the mercy of the 

What ; and everybody knows 
at it means, 


me the surroundings— 
loo o _80 and have a 
ulding after puild- 


ane’ on storey, with 
| : ped Pot-holes on 
*Sirted by coal-dust 
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Once _ 


Meet Adolf Eichmann 


ADOLF EICHMANN, now in 
Israeli prison as an 
undier-trial for war crimes, 
bids fair to recreate at least 
partially the Nuremberg Trial 
atmosphere and drag into the 
light of day gruesome events 
of cruelty, blood-bath and 
mass-murder that still re- 
mained hidden behind the 
veil for want of direct evi- 
dence and the man supposed 
to be responsible for them. 
Eichmann was born in 
Solingen, Westphalia (Ger- 
many) on March 19, 1906. 
His family moved to Linz, 
Austria, when he was a child 
and he finished his education 
there with two years at the 
local Technological College. 
While -working for the 
Vacuum Oil Company in his 
home town, he joined the 
Nazi Party in 1932 and was 
fired for his political activi- 
ties. He then went back to 
Germany and there, after re- 
ceiving training in the German 
Army, he joined the S.S. and 
rose to the rank of a Lt. Col. 
In 1934 he was posted to the 
Jewish Affairs Section of the 


Nazi Party’s intelligence 
service and received his 
‘Jewish education’ with a 


and ashes, as if dust-bins 
turned upside down and 
emptied all over. From slum- 
huts to brick-builé man- 
holes—the improvement in 
the ‘standard of living’ is as 
from the frying pan to the 
fire. . 
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smattering in Yiddish and 
Hebrew languages, Zionism, 
Jewish history ete. When 
World War II broke out, 
Eichmann became the head of 
the dreaded Section IV b— 
the Department of Jewish 
Affairs under the Gestapo— 
and his duty was to bring 
about ‘the final solution’ of 
the Jewish problem in Ger- 
many and its occupied terri- 
tories. The ‘Solution’, in ac- 
tual performance, came to be 
a euphemism for the planneq 
physical extermination of the 
Jews of Europe and Eich- 
mann took up his horribie 
assignment with fiendish joy 
and began roving from 
country to country, city to 
city, organising with meticu- 
lous efficiency the mass re- 
moval of the Jews from all 
Nazi-held areas in Europe to 
Poland’s death camps in the 
name of their “resettlement” 
there. ; 
What happened to these 
Jews is now. ancient history 
and the mind shrinks from 
recalling those horrors. “Bel- 
sen. The choice between 
hydrogen cyanide . gasi or 
motor exhaust fumes. The | 
selection, by age and sex, of 
victims for ‘special action’ or 
gassing. All children’ under 
15, all men over 50. The dis- 
posal of typhoid (patients, 
These were the kinds of ‘final 
solution’ with which Eich- 
mann, according to the res 
cords, had to deal.” It was 
Eichmann’s idea that- poison 
gas was the most expedient 
way of disposing of the Jews 
collected in the camps by 
thousands upon thousands. ~ 
Resettlement. Yes, so ` 


was taken to be, though not 
without a tremour in the 
heart, by the six million Jews 
from all over Europe when, 
uprooted from their age-long 
homes, they were herded like 
pigs in railway trains and 
other vehicles on a journey to 
the “unknown. When they 
arrived, heap after heap and 
day after day over the wal 
years, it was beyond their 
imagination that such a fate 
could await human beings or 
an entire race of men, for no 
other fault than that they 
were Jews. And when at 
last the ghastly truth dawned 
on them, defenceless men, 
trembling women and unsus- 
pecting children with wide 
eyes began to shriek or were 
simply stunned by the enor- 
mity of the doom staring them 
in the face; Eichmann’s 
organization went into opera- 
tion without loss of time— 
there were millions and 
millions waiting for the ‘final 
solution’—and with diabolical 
precision, With blitzkrieg 
speed one mass was shot with 
their backs to the wall, an- 
other, and the vast majority, 
goaded to the lethal gas- 
‘chambers and a third pre- 
served alive’ for Doctors to 


experiment upon as on 
guinea-pigs, None were 
spared—men, women, chil- 


dren, the young or the old, 
the healthy or the sick—and 
when finally dead or dying, 
thrown into the yawning pits 
waiting. with open mouths to 
swallow the bodies or pushed 
into electric incinerator to 
Make short work of them. 
All this was in the day’s 
work for these devil's disci- 
ples and they performed it 
Without a blink. By 1944. 
when nearly all the 6 million 
Jews have been disposed of 
and it was becoming increas- 
ingly clear to Eichmann that 
he would never live to 
assume the office which Hit- 
ler was holding in store for 
him afe- the expected defeat 
of the dnited Nations—the 


office of World Commissar for 
Jews—ne 1s reported to have 
told his aide: “L'U jump into 
my grave laugning, pecause 
«ne ract that 1 have six mil- 
lion lives,on my conscience 
gives me extraordinary satis- 
faction”. But Eichmann was 
not entirely without a sense 
oc humour, and when. tne 
Germans were ın short supply 
of many things even pelore 
1944, Eichmann had nis 
‘macabre joke’: “Through 
Israel Kastner, then Head oï 
Hungarian Jewry (who was 
later shot dead as a Jewish 
quisling) Eichmann  oiiered 
to sell one million Hungarian 
Jews, who were then yet to 
be disposed of, at $2 each, ten 
thousand trucks and a thou- 
sand tons of tea or coffee or 
soap”! The deal never came 
through. 

This was Adolf Eichmann 
almost on the eve of the Ger- 
man collapse. When that 
fateful event happened, and 
he was arrested along with a 
host of other Nazi leaders as 
‘war criminals’, Eichmann did 
not use the poison capsule 
which every Nazi dignitary 
was expected to carry on him 
for the grand finale,—exit 
from life. Instead, he fled 
the German prisoners’, camp, 
changed his name and lived 
incognito, earning his bread 
by whatever work came 
handy, till he settled down in 
Argentina. While it was given 
out by his family that he was 
dead and his wife lived 
the life of a widow, she dis- 
appeared suddenly from her 
home in Austria one day and, 
as it is now discovered, joined 
her husband in Argentina. 
From 1945 till the 23rd of 
May 1960 when Israel’s Prime 
Minister informed a stunned 
Parliament that’ Adolf Eich- 
mann has been captured alive 
and brought to Israel, the 
world forgot all about him 
and some of the world’s most 
€xperienced intelligence ser- 
vices had given up looking for 
Eichmann; and Eichmann 
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knew it and had beg 


la normal life, More ANg live 
free from fear. less 
Eichmann’s name fi 
prominently in the N Su 
berg Trial and records aa 
not wanting to incrimin i 
him. He was ate 


> a proclai 
offender and a wanteq me 
n 


in every anti-Nazi 
including West Germany. 32 
it was ‘Operation Bichmann 
set in motion by the Israeli 
Security Services, that has at 
last, after 15 years of untir 
mee highly risky search, 
racked him down. The cap. 
ture was effected at Buenos 
Aires while Eichmann was 
returning home from his 
place of work, after many a 
chance was deliberately 
missed to avoid warning 
Eichmann that he was still a 
hunted man. Such a warn- 
ing might drive him to sui- 
cide and stop his mouth for 
ever. The latest clue was 
supplied by a tip from a for- 
mer mistress of Eichmann in 
Austria and, after strenuous 
search for six months on the 
line of that clue, success has 
at last crowned the effort of 
the Israeli Security Services. 
Eichmann has been assured 
of a fair trial and it speaks 
volumes for the sobriety and 
fair-mindedness of the Israeli 
authorities that they did not 
go blind with vengeance 
against a man-who has been 
guilty of such heinous crimes 
against their whole race. 


* 


ing 


One More 
Unfortunate..." 


When Dr. Joseph aie 
himself in despair du? 
occupational jealousy. | 
intrigue with callousness © 
inertia at the top, 2 ie ove 
sympathy for him TO le cean 
India and crossed the ° 
to reach foreign sbor en 
Prime Minister +" ove 
barrassed because 


gm 


Saturday, June 1 


a 


4 


i 
j 
i 


papers had taken 
the event and he 
5 Parliament. The 
r of London, in its 
Pee of May 20, 1960, had a 
issue ich from its Bombay 
Eee saint on ‘The Sad 
Cvs Dr. Joseph’ and the 
Cae gave it the pride of 
pap the cover. 
place on t Tha Be 
are the same comp. TiS is 
partially pointed out ee this 
column when the tragedy 
happened : ‘the success of a 
few scientific charlatans with 
imitation Oxford accents and 
charming wives, at the ex- 
pense of the real men of 
science’ who have ‘built up 
their own empires in labora- 
tories’, ‘live a life of rich 
indolence’ and ‘steal the work 
of their juniors’ and ‘come 
down heavily upon imaginary 
or possible rivals, lest the lack 
of originality in themselves 
should be found out.’ Par- 
tiality in recruitment—‘who 
is your uncle?’—and ‘a stifl- 
ing atmosphere of suspicion 
and intrigue’ prevail to an 
extent so that doubts have 
been expressed ‘if there is in 
India today a climate of hope, 


joreigD 
notice On 
said so 4 


spectator 


Tneré 


hard work and pride in 
achievement.’ ‘Extraneous 
Consideration taking prece- 
dence over merit’, ‘brilliant 


men are forced to leave India’ 
because ‘their work is appre= 
ciated abroad’. The corres- 
pondent has also referred to 
a recent report on Agricul- 
tural services and shortage 
X food in India and 
fe neglect of the <Agri- 
cae Services till ‘agricultural 
felt te all over the country 
a at Only lip sympathy is 
which ee to agriculture, 
cient aS not received suffi- 
Importance’. ‘It jis a 

h services 


economy. of 
tion yi and food produc- 
dss os essential to the suc- 
Shoulg p € five-year plans, 

e paid the worst and 


haye 

Promotions, least chances of 
A p 

EE T OA 
türday, June 18, 1960 
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There is no dearth of re- 


ports and recommendations 
for improvement in every 
field. But ‘the Government 


is in such a state of paralysis 
that little actually gets done 
in spite of the best intentions 
of Mr. Nehru’. ‘It is a major 
irony of our days that when 
so much needs to be done to 
ditt = Incase the country 
should show such a woeful 
lack of leadership’ and orga- 
nisation and reek with an at- 
mosphere of demoralisation. 
There is less devotion to pub- 
lic good and more to perso- 
hal’ security and aggrandize- 
ment’.  ‘Eagerness tò be 
noticed and the reluctance to 
give deserved credit to junior 
field workers’, ‘superficial 
talent, sycophancy and oli- 
garchic bureaucratism’—these 
are the great evils, otherwise, 
‘there are hundreds of young 
and capable men without a 
job and without any prospect 
-of being able to give of their 
best towards the country’s 
progress’. Dissatisfaction has 
spread faster than progress. 
‘But Mr. Nehru is a visionary 
in‘a hurry. He has neither 
the time nor passion for de- 
tails. Though grievances have 
multiplied, little attempt is 
being made to mend matters.’ 
‘But what is most disturbing 
is the fact that even a shrewd 
and sensitive man like Mr. 
Nehru seems to haye made 
his peace with evils which he 
knows and abhors.’ 


This is only one side of-the 
picture of India; today—‘the 
rot of mal-administration, 
self-centredness and ‘make- 
believe that has beset the 
country’. But there -is an- 
other and more dangerous 
symptom—the deliberate per- 
secution. of integrity -in,.cer- 
tain cases even by the Gov- 
ernment whose motio — is 
Satyameva Jayate. This kind 
of vileness has led to another 
suicide, though it has not-re- 
ceived so much notice, yet. 
Stories are current in many 


ats 
YY 
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-ment. 


Places, though none can 
. vouchsafe tor them, of 
‘goondas’ and ‘dacoiits’ ‘being 
patronized and given protec- 
tion by people in high places 
to utilize their services for 
vote-catching in elections by 
intimidation. The Karnal 
case Judgment, even as re- 
vised by the High Court, 
bears some indirect testimony 
to some such evils, and also 
the heinous practice of inter- 
ference with officers trying to 
do their duty with integrity 
and courage. The latest 
example is the case of the 
late Mr. J. S. Claire, in con- 
nection with the enquiry into 
the Punjab Tubewell Case 
which was referred to Shri 
Nehru by the Chief Minister 

of that State against the for- 

mer Revenue Minister, Sar- 

dar Gian Singh Rarewala in 

connection with the sale of 

his tubewélls to the Govern- 

The enquiry was held 

by the Union Deputy Law 

Minister, Shri Hajarnavis, 

with the help of his legal ad- 

visers and he submitted the 

evidence and records to Shri 

A. K. Sen, the Law Minister. 

The latter is believed to have 

conveyed his findings to the 

Prime Minister that the alle- 

gation of impropriety against 

the former Revenue Minister 

in connection with the sale of 

the tubewell could not be 

sustained. Then comes the 

tragic cat out of the bag: 


‘Tt is learnt that in, for- 
warding to Mr. Sen the 
evidence he had recorded, 
the Deputy Law Minister 
has praised the frank and 
forthright information fur- 
nished by the late Mr.,J. S. 
Claire who committed sui- 
cide soon after giving evi- 
dence. ; 


‘Mr. Claire was ia senior 
engineer at Bhakra, and at 
‘the time of his suicide it 
was alleged that both 
during and after his ‘evi- 
dence he was subject | to 
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harassment and intimida- 
tion. a 
‘The Law Minister is also 
said to have come to the 
conclusion that the facts of 
the case as represented by 

x the Punjab Government in 
the initial stages of the en- 
| , quiry have been revealed 
| ali by subsequent evidence to 
be one-sided and mislead- 


ing.’ 


It is reasonable to infer 
from the reported findings 
that the ‘frank and forth- 
right’ evidence of the late 
Mr. Claire materially helped 
in exposing the ‘one-sided 
and misleading’ character of 
‘the Government case, and 
that this was the reason why 
he was subjected to harass- 
ment and intimidation. And 
such was the nature and 
method of this ‘harassment 
and intimidation’ by the 
agents of the exposed party 
—which is none other than 
the Government—that the 
unfortunate Mr. Claire sought 
escape in suicide. He paid 
with his life for the temerity 
‘to speak out the truth against 
powerful but unscrupulous 
‘men and keep his integrity 
‘and honour unsullied. And 
this is the depth to which the 
‘administration has sunk at 
least in some parts of the 
country. ! 
But who will weep for 
poor Claire or his family, if 
he has any? And what will 


me of it in the end? All 


in | is con- 
ed;—a circular! The late 
Claire may or may not 
dered worth even 
And so will they pass. 
one by one the honest, 

, honourable set 
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Essentials Of Satyagraha * 


By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


I. 1. Satyagraha is a way 
of conducting “war’ by means 
of non-violence. As long as 
men are not very diiterent 
trom what they are now, 
there will be clashes of inter: 
est; and it appears desirable 
that such conflicts should be 
carried in the most civilized, 


economical and effective 
manner possible. Mahatma 
Gandhi hoped that satya- 


graha could be that method. 

I. 2, In war one tries to 
subdue one’s enemy by means 
of punishment. A successful 
war ends in the victory of one 
party and defeat of another. 
In satyagraha, on the other 
hand, both sides are eventu- 
ally expected to arrive at an 
agreed solution based upon 
justice and fairness. As the 
end is a joint achievement, 
there is neither victory nor 
defeat. 

I. 3..a. Non-violence does 
not.mean shunning battle. In 
Gandhi’s own case it was ac- 
tive and even militant at 
times. 

I.3.b. In ordinary war, 
the enemy is subjected to 
punishment; and victory 
comes when the striking 
bower of the victor is greater 
than that “which the other 
side can marshal at a deci- 
sive moment of the cam- 
paign. A satyagrahi, how- 
ever, acts in a different 
Manner. He distinguishes 
between a man and the sys- 
tem which he upholds. The 
satyagrahi’s aim is to non- 
co-operate with the system if 


“Summary of a talk given 


on 4 June 1960 at the 
_ Poona Seminar on “Roots 
“of International Under- 


' Standing’ ” organized by the 


American Friends Service 


‘who 


ue holas ıt to be wrong 
O 


ne araws tne puren 
upon nimselr ain course a 
non-co-operation.. ldeaiiven 
is his purpose to dazzie AN 
‘enemy, ‘by ‘his steadtast 


courage, even while he makes 
his opponent feel that there 
is no threat -to the latter’s 
hte. When the latter’s heart 
is touched out .of respect for 
the heroism of the satyagrahj 
the door is likely to be open- 
ed to his reason; and then the 
way is also opened to an 
agreed solution between those 
had so long been in 
‘combat’. 

I. 3. c. All through such 
non-violent non-co-operation, 
a satyagrahi tries to discover 
how much is right on his 
opponent’s side, even while, 
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he holds on steadfastly to t 
what he considers to be right F 
on his own. During this z 
attempt, he also learns to 
distinguish between what is i 
essential and what is non- 6 
essential. The essential is pi 
never surrendered, But it el 
may be enriched by incorpo- in 
rating that much from the it 
opponent’s side which 1$ eq 
based on justice and fairness. ba 
Non-essentials may always be du 
sacrificed for the sake ° fe 
arriving at an agreed s7lU- br 
tion. As has been stated a th 
ready, the end of non-violen 
non-co-operation is an agree- eni 
ment to which both sides can a 
heartily subscribe after ae of 
have learnt to respect ons Rra 
another’s viewpoint in cout hat 
of the conflict. ms Te S 

II. 1. War with ar ation i 


quires a period of prepar 
before one can hope to ion 
it to a successful concise 
A non-violent war like 


needs adequate prep aoe 
Such preparation should Fie 
ferably precede med nevi- i 


But if a battle becom 
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ration may be 

s as simultaneously 
CO as battle. Only, then 
with ar becomes more com- 

Tested: and challenges the 
I telligence and spiritual 
verity, as well as the or- 
Dee ional ability, of the 
Paean to a greater extent. 
set 9, One can defend by 
means of non-violence only 
such things as can be gained 
‘through non-violence. Any- 
thing earned by means of 
violence cannot be defended 
by non-violence. : 

I. 3. The ‘preparation for 
non-violent defence consists 
of setting one’s own house in 
order. Inequalities and in- 
justices in one’s dorestie as 
well as community life have 
to be. progressively removed 
by means of non-violence, 
This is a necessary step in 
the preparation for defence 
against foreign aggression by 
satyagraha. 

I. 4. But. one. need not 
wait indefinitely for comple- 
tion of the above preparation. 
Perhaps it is never really 
complete. ; 

T. 5. A non-violent econo- 
mic and. social structure is 
one in which there are no 
privileged and unprivileged 
classes, Differences between 
individuals are natural. 
N is wrong to build up an un- 


enjoy 
at the expense of 
ESE ¢ the community. 
endeavo - The satyagrahi’s 
A classless > t2 build up such 
of ess society by means 
Surai pro- 
a S details will 
natura Y vary from one 


an 1 another: 
emi 
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and 


Matire ig i AS Jone as human 

S likey p Nat jt is. the State 

‘sity, ae remain as a nece- 
| -“andhi’s ideal was to 
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reduce its function to the 
minimum. Work Now carried 
on largely by the State was 
to be distributed among or- 
ganizations based on volun- 
tary association from which 
withdrawal is Possible in case 
of difference on fundamentals. 
The State is, in contrast, 
based upon coercive power, 

AT. 6) ic. Decentralization 
implies that units having 
authority over ‘the means of 
production of the elementary 
necessaries of life should re- 
main under the control of the 
masses’. They should pre- 
ferably be under voluntary 
organizations of small dimen- 
sions, and run not for profit, 
but for making the advan- 
tages of joint ownership 
available to everyone without 
distinction. 

II. 6. d. But sMaliness in 
size is not an ideal in itself. 


Voluntary associations may - 


bring about centralization for 
Particular purposes when 
necessary. . The crux of the 
problem of decentralization 
lies only partially in size, but 
very much in the voluntary 
or involuntary character of 
the constituent units of social 
association. , = 

NI. 1. When the model of a 
satyagrahi’s future society has 
been partially built up even 
on a small scale by means of 
the ‘constructive programme’ 
or local satyagraha for speci- 
fic ends when necessary, -he 
should let it be known ade- 
quately among his potential- 
friends and potential . oppo- 
nents. - 

III. 2. Even while building 
up that small model, it should 
be his special endeavour to 
win over to his side as manv 
individuals as possible from 
the opponent’s camp. While 
publicizing these facts, he 
should build up the credit 
that in his new social order. 
there is room for men of all 
colours and of all communi- 
ties. | Thus he should try. ta 
build up a goodwill for the 
final event, namely, the battle 
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for defence of his 
through non-violence. 

II. 3. a. In the meanwhile, 
the satyagrahi can extend his 
constructive work at home by ’ 
trying to’ induce his commu- 
nity, and the State to which 
he legally belongs, to share 
its goods with communities 
living in other States when 
the latter are in need. Such 
sharing must be on the prin- 
ciple that everything belongs 
to the entire human family, 
and exclusive possession, even 
at the national level, can only 
be maintained by means of 
violence. 

Il. 3. b. Gandhi 
India to be free so 
need be, the whole 
may die, so that the human 
Taces may live’. He also said 
that there was no limit to 
‘extending one’s services 
across State-made frontiers. 
God never made those fron- 
tiers’. ; 

IV. 1. As Preparation thus 
proceeds on a small scale as 
well as on a larger ‘national’ 
scale, an ‘enemy’ country may 
by chance think it fit to turn 
into an aggressor. The first 
step in defence should consist . 
of sending a band of satya- 
grahis who attempt to face 
the aggressors, talk to them 
if possible, even while they 
are. prepared to be mowed 
down, yet not lift a finger in 
order to hurt the ‘enemy’ in 
so-called self-defence, 

IV. 2. After this, the ‘enemy’ 
may advance to ‘occupy’ 
the land. There is to be no 
scorched-earth policy. But 
the satyagrahi country should 
bé prepared to live peacefully 
with members of the ‘occupa- 
tional force’.on its own terms. 
The latter . must be made to 
feel that they are welcome to 
live as workers and equals 
sharing in the toil and upkeep 


ideal 


wanted 
that ‘if 
country 


of the satyagrahi’s social 
system. 

IV. 3. Otherwise, the 
satyagrahi refuses to submit 


and disobevs orders. but does 
not in any. way make 
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Malta's Claim For Freedom 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, 
Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


force to feel 


ational 
occup: Z lives are 


that their 

threatened. 
Iv. 4. 

determinatio 


Jf the courage and 
n of the satya- 

ahi is strong enough, mem- 
A of the enemy camp will 
start thinking. This is parti- 
cularly likely if they are not 
afraid or on the defensive. 
When this operation begins, 
the effects of indoctrination 
to which they have hitherto 
peen subjected will begin to 
wear out. 


above, the satyagrahi is pre- 
pared to accept whatever is 
based on ‘truth’ in his oppo- 
nent’s point of view. 3 

Iv. 5. Gandhi's ideal was 
to convert even the General 
on the other side as much as 
the common soldier who work- 
ed under that General, to his 
point of view. If the worst 
happened and the General pro- 
ved intractable, his hope was 
that, by the conversion of the 
common soldier, the evil re- 
presented by. the General 
would become isolated. And 
this would constitute the 
highest achievement that is 
humanly possible in real life 
by means of collective non- 
violence. 

SVE ul. 
or Jesus have proved the 
worth of non-violence in the 


past. By means of unflinching 


courage and steadfast .adher- 
ence to what they held to. be 
true even to the point of death, 
and their refusal ever to treat 
an opponent as anything but 
a brother and equal, they pro- 


ved that true faith was un- . 


conauerable. . Gandhi only 


tried to extend the same tech-. 


nique to large bodies of men. 


He held that non-violence. in. 
order to be a practical ideal.. 
could not afford. to.wait until. 


every individual had become 
perfect. According to him, 


_ it was open to common men 


and women. in combination, 
fo try and become nrosres- 


sively more perfect even while 
they carried on the battle 


The process is: 
accentuated if, as pointed out - 


Many like Socrates . 


ECENILY I visited Malta. 

I want to ask for the 
support of all freedom-lov- 
ing people in Britain, Africa, 
Asia, Europe, the Americas, 
the Commonwealth — wher- 
ever my words can reach— 
for the Maltese people in 
their claim for independence. 

Two years ago the elected 
Parliament of Malta, which 
had considerable powers of. 
self-government, . was dis- 
solved by Governor after a 
dispute with the Labour Go- 
vernment and its Prime Mini- 
ster, Mr. Dom Mintoff. Since 
then the island (or rather, 
islands, for there are three). 
has been governed under a 
dictatorship. The Governor 
has ruled by his personal 
decree, advised only by a 
small council of nominated 
and utterly unrepresentative 
persons. 

Three years 
hoped that Malta might: be 
integrated with Britain, with 
representatives in the Parlia- 
ment at Westminister. An 
all-party delegation -from the 
House of Commons recom- 


against wrong and injustice. 


They were initially to place 


themselves. voluntarily, under - 


the discipline of non-violence; 
and as their practice -became 
more intelligent .and .more 


vitalized by a _ growing .con- - 


sideration ofthe opponent Jess 


as an enemy and more asa - 
human being and. egual, they- 
would also discover that their . 


non-violence was- becoming 
more and more effective. - 

Va _2. Gandhi’s originality 
lay in fashioning a tool of 


collective. non-violence out of: 
what had hitherto lain in the - 


private armoury of singularly 
great individuals. 


Per 
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ago -it was- 
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mended that Malta 
have its own Pari 
determining internal! ae 
nistration and, at the xi 
time, have Members of the 
House of Commons to parti- 
cipate in wider decisions. 

Those of us who believe in 
self-determination urged that 
the Maltese people themselves 
should be given an opportu- 
nity to declare. their opinion. 
They did so in. a referendum 
which, with the backing of 
the Malta Labour Party, en- 
dorsed the plan. It broke 
down for three reasons. 

First, Mr. Mintoff claimed 
that the social services of 
Britain—benefits for unem- 
ployment, sickness and in- 
jury, the National Health 
Service, children’s — allow- 
ances, and old age. pensions 
—should be applied to Malta 
in return for. Maltese contri- 
butions.. The British - Gov- 
ernment was prepared to ac- 
cept this ‘only in delayed 
stages. 


should 


Secondly, Mr. Mintoff want- : 


ed assurances-. regarding the 
future of the Maltese dock- 
yards and Maltese participa- 
tion in the decisions reached. 
The livelihood of the people 
largely depended on the 
naval dockyards, -which the 
Government had decided ‘to 
sive up, owing to changes me 
British Defence. policy. 

Mintoff and_.-the> Maltese 


Labour Party were not a 

fied with - the- assuran 

given.. - t iti 
Thirdly, strong: opposi iy 


developed in the Tory igan 
at Westminister to the Mi 
for Maltese representation as 
the House of Common’ 

well as ta the cost oF 
ins British social sery f 
Malta and of- economi? e 
nonsibility for the islan® 


ices 


al 1g, 1 
Saturday, June i 
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= <n Another major step has been taken towards the goal of. 
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establishing a single, simple. system of weights and measures — 
in the country. 
pay On October I, 1958, Metric Weights were permitted 
in selected areas. of the States and Union Territories. 
In these areas, only Metric Weights will be legal from 
October this year. ie 
, | From April 1960, Metric Weights are allowed also 
“+ “in the rest of the country excepting Jammu and Kashmir. 
ihe Metric Weights will become i pulsory throughout the . 
., country by April 1962. in es Wars 


= FOR SIMPLICITY AND UNIFORMITY / 
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ies knew that the people 
ai elect Labour M.P.’s. 
They appeared to „forget 
Britains moral obligations to 
Malta, which had been bomb- 
ed more continuously during 
the war than any Allied terri- 


tory- Ge 10 <2 
When the negotiations 
broke down, the Malta 


Labour Party declared for 
independence. Mr. 
Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, 
would not even discuss it. 
Meanwhile, the Trade Unions 
declared a General Strike on 
the dockyard issue. 
was conflict between the Go- 
vernor and. Mr. Mintoff, still 
Prime Minister, on the use of 
the police. Mr. Mintoff re- 
signed on this issue and on 
the wider issues. Parliament 
was closed down. 
| What is the reason for the 
refusal of independence to 
i Malta? No one can visit the 
islands without realising that 
the denial of self-government 
and self-determination arises 
from their importance as a 
military strategic base. 


In the centre of Valetta, 


ing, carrying flags of the 
Western Powers, which is the 
Mediterranean. - headquarters 
of N.A.T.O. As I motored 
round the island, I was asto- 
G nished by the size of the 
British barracks and opera- 
tional grounds, and the mili- 
tary airfields. In the docks 
naval craft of all the NATO. 
Powers, cruisers,’ gun-boats, 
and submarines, were an- 
chored. Underneath the 
7 rocky surface “large supplies 
of oil and other war materials 
= are stored in preparation for 
; any war emergency. I had 
he impression that Malta was- 
ra military occupation. 
two principles are involv- 
d here. The first is that the 


f democracy and 
they then 
f 


Lennox- 


There- 


the capital, is a large build- 


a self-supporting. 
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ing democracy and liberty to 
Malta? : 
The second is that Britain 
and, indeed, all the Member- 
States of the United Nations, 
have accepted the right of 
peoples to self-determination. 
Surely the greatest of all the 
rights of self-determination 
is a recognition that’ peoples 
- should decide for themselves 


what military forces should 
occupy their territory. 
Modern war means that 


the whole of the Maltese 
islands could be destroyed by 
one Hydrogen bomb. Have 
not their peoples the right to 
decide whether their lands 
should be made a military 
base inviting such an attack? 
They might decide that the 
‘issues at stake are so import- 
ant that they will face the 
dangers. -They might decide, 
as other ex-colonial terri- 
tories have decided, that they 
do not wish to be identified 
with. . either of the Power 
blocs. They would weigh the 
alternatives. But how can 
anyone who believes in 
- liberty deny that the deci- 
sion, involving life and 
death, should be “in their 
hands? 

Maltas - military import- 
-ance is. the real ground why 


independence is refused, - but 


two other excuses are given. 
The first is that the popu- 
j lation of 330.000 is too small 
to become a sovereign nation. 
Size is not the test of nation- 
hood. Malta has its distinc- 
tive Phoenician race, its ‘own 
enlture. its own language. It 
“has greater homogeneity than 
most of the Member-States of 
the United Nations. Tt is in- 
-contesfably a Nation. 


_ Secondly, it is urged. that 
Malta cannot be economically 
s In fact, the 
islands are almost uniquely 
situated for economie deve- 
lopment. They lie between 
two Continents, easily acces- 
sible to both. They have 
wonderful harbours. Their 


“built by Malta’s Labour Go. 


What 


_ know it will win co-operation 


dockyards could 
struction and ee 
for the merchant 
which pass in T ray 
West to East, East 
along its coast. 
‘could serve both i 
Africa. It could pte aa 
of the most attractive to i 
centres in the world. S 


I motored along 
The sea broke over 
caressed the sands. 


its Coast, 
rocks ang 
The road, 


vernment, was good, 
there was hardly a person to 
be seen. The land largely 
used for military training jg 
lying waste. 

I visualised 
resort this 
an 


But 


the _ tourist 
might become, 
opportunity for 
architecture in loveliness of 
design! How people would 
flock to the golden sunshine, 
the warm sea, the rugged 
beauty ! 

The leaders of the Maltese 
people understand that, if 
they are to win their struggle 
for independence, if they are 
to transform their economy 
from a military to a civilian 
basis, they must have the co- 
operation not only of the 
people of Britain, but of other 
nations, particularly their 
neighbouring countries in the 
Mediterranean. 


Ue 


Mr. Mintoff has recently led 
a deputation to Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and the United 
Arab Republic. Italy was 
non-committal. The ire 
other Governments promise? 
full co-operation. The dept 
tation will shortly be gons 
to Tunisia and~ Morocco. 


there. 

I anticipate Mae 
autumn the Britis ne 
ment may open nest 
with the Maltese ToD ea 
tives, All of us who © 


ta our | 
al will | 


in the 
Govern" 


support. Later, United ; 
probably go to t ppot 2 
Nations. I ask for the 5 
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‘country will 


“i Seek: intro Dik 


vernments in the 
eGo I ask for 


O: accept the. right 


DA ples to decide their 


n destinies. 


isit I was impress- 
; oe mye knowledge whicn 
ed e Maltese . people have ot 
‘freedom struggle of the 
ie o of Africa, Asia and 
other jands, and of their sense 
of solidarity with it. I appeal 
to Africa..and Asia, to demo- 
crats all over the world, to 
show their. solidarity . now 
with Malta.. 


` Continued from Page 338 


‘administration of India, there 
will be not a man left, miss- 


ing them anywhere. But the 
feel proud of 
them—of men who can say : 


‘What would you have 
me do? 
Sade for the patronage : of 
‘some. great man, 
And like a creeping vine on 
a tall tree 

Crawl upward, where I 
cannot stand “alone? 

“No thank you!....Be a 
3 buffoon 


i In the vile hope of teasing 


“out a smile 
On some cold. face? =No 
‘thank you! Eata toad 
For. breakfast every. 
. Morning? Make my knees 
Callous, and cultivate a 
Supple spine,— 


` Wear outi my belly 


Nore oceting in the dust? 
ank ‘you! Scratch the 
back of any swine 
ts: “up gold for me? 


. -Use the fire 
Goa gave me ‘to burn: 


That TOO 


Vider incense all ddy long 


the oy of wood 


tions, favours, 

influences? — 
“No, I thank 

ge yu! And ugain 


No- iang yo i? 
Di T thankyo 
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Disarmament And The 
‘U.S. Economy 


By VICTOR ALBA 
(Our Own Correspondent) 3 


WASHINGTON :B:C. It is 
undeniable tnat . American 
public, thougn |. well-aisposed 
towards people abroad, know 
very little of other peoples. 
Also, 1t is undeniable that 
others: see Americans through 
certain legends. Some of the 
legends are, however, fac- 
tually. correct. and: help to 
create>a’ favourable impres- 
sion about the Americans—for 
example, the productive capa- 
city of the U.S‘A. and the or- 
ganizing ability of Americans. 
But there are! legends that 
paint the Americans in a. bad 
colour. For-example, the idea 
that Marshall Plan aimed at 
boosting American export is 
incorrect; as a matter of fact 
Marshall Plan absorbed not 
even 5% of the total export 
and was, therefore, of little 
significance ` sò. far-.as the 
volume of foreign trade was 
concerned. .Similarly,- the 
idea that disarmament will 
have an adverse effect on 
American economy, as is held 
by people abroad, is entirely 
erroneous. > 

Without any. doubt disar- 
mament will. ‘adversely affect 
certain big industrial under= 
takings and will force a num- 
ber of companies to Switch 
on tg, mew enterprises. But, 
taken all things together, the 
result will be that the U.S. 
economy, as also the economy 
of! other ‘countries, -will 
emerge better by ‘disarma- 
ment. 

.No American)— fromthe 
man in the street to the: ex- 
pert economist—ever. doubts- 
that elimination of expenses 
of, 4 armament 
amounting to 20, o 


tion of taxation. Therefore, 


viel 


„utilized in Ghonsl 


Pogue yen - 


- déllars:.willresultin- reduc~.- The -forces of -expansion 


20,000 million of dollars will 
be available to’the people for 
spending ‘in the’ purchase ‘of 
more consumer goods (in in- 
dividual cases) or for enlarg- 
ing -the existing industries 
and for creating new ones 
(in case of companies). 
Twenty thousand million 
dollars are a considerable 
sum of money and may be 
direc- 
tions. ` z 

Tf the ‘amount ašriarkea 
for ‘armament production is 
not taxed the people -will 


have more’ money in their 
hands which they would 
either spend on consumer 


goods or save so as to make 
further investment possible. 
Thus the total volume of 
money to be spent will - re- 
main the same. 

Reduction of armament 
will help funds to be divert- 
ed to new channels of indus= 
trial production. Such shift- 
ings have happened several. 
times in American industries 
without causing any reces- 
sion. Therefore, this time 
also, industrial production 
will not be so gravely dis- 
turbed as to cause any seri- 
ous crisis. 

The expenses for arma- 
ments are just a part of the 
economy of the U.S.A. The 
economy is in full expansion. 


The recession of 1957-58 was 
caused by unjustifiable in- 


crease in steel prices andi by 
the Government’s manner! of 
balancing the budget. The 
recession has been overcome, 
bnd the expansion is now in 
its full swing. 


A CHECK ON EXPANSION 


are considerable. But these 
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‘signal’ from the Wall Street. 
made known 
that Russia was disposed to 
resume talks for negotiating 


forces cannot have full play 
because of the insufficient 
saving in the capital account. 


The paucity of capital serves _ 


as a check on further indus- 
trial development of the 
country. Russia, therefore, 
could not have any interest 
in disarmament in America; 
for that would release enor- 
mous sum of money for 
American industrial expan- 
sion and Khrushchev’s aim to 
reach the level of Amerian 
production in 7 or 8 years 
will, therefore, never be rea- 
lised. After all, if Soviet 
economy is developing, so also 
the American economy. 


It is, however, true that 
the mass of Russian capital 
now geared to armament 
production can, with dis- 
armament, be transferred to 
the development of industries. 
But the only difference will 
be that, Russia being behind 
American production now, 
investment results will not be 
the same in both the coun- 
tries. ; 


A positive proof that the 
trend will be towards shift- 
ing of capital to new produc- 


tions is given by the 


When it was 


total disarmament, there was 
a sudden fall in the share 
prices of industries allied to 
armament production while 
at the same time capital for 
production of goods not con- 
nected with armament pro- 
duction became plentiful. 
Operators in shares, who are 
usually careful about specu- 
lating with their money, 
figured it that a possible dis- 
armament signified a new ex- 
pansion in other directions. 
They wanted to take advan- 
tage of the new situation by 
investing in peace industries. 

But, is there any possibi- 
lity of disarmament? If truth 
be told, neither the man in 
the street nor the intellectual 
knows where the talks for 
disarmament will end. Dis- 
armament can never result 
either from guarantee or from 
open sky vigilance. It is 


doubtful if ever Russia will 
agree to the second, or that 
the U.S.A. will be convinced 
about the first which Moscow 
professes to give. 
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Communist China Today 


COMMUNIST CHINA y 
DAY: By S. Cha 
sekhar (General Edi 
for: | Anjan N 
Banerjee), Benson's a 
Mahatma Gandhi Ro, ` 
Calcutta-7. Pp. 42 Pn 
(9 nP. “i 

The author is a disting- 


uished scholar Specialising jn 
Demography and Economics 
and is recognised as such by 
UNESCO and Indian and 
foreign universities. He is ą 
much travelled man and, in 
the course of one such trip 
abroad, he went to China and 
spent about two months there 
being almost always on the 
move. He gives his general 
impression of the country in 
this brochure and has made 
a good job of it within the 
short compass of 42 pages 
only. 

Written in an easy and racy 
style, the booklet makes in- 
teresting reading and answers 
the broad questions which 
find mention in the news- 
papers often enough to arouse 
our curiosity. What is the 
‘Great Leap Forward’ and 
how far is China achieving 
success in it? What. are the 
‘Communes’ of which we heat 
so much and what are ie 
results expected of them: 
The author supplies the 
answer in a few short a 
easily understandable para- 

aphs. : 

P The book is neatly printed 
and moderately priced, TA 
the General Editor deserves 


word of praise for the PU 

lication. He will 
to readers who are too ~ 7 
to read big volumes ant Sw 
have the curiosity to. 


do a servic? 


in: the 


what is happening ™ gn 
world around them if na g 
follow up with a sere f 
publication of this kin i c 


=p: 
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Shift In Kremlin Line 
Towards New Delhi 


we received this article from the American Committee for 


Liber: 


ation, New York, with a request for publication. As it 


supplies information which may be interpreted in a light 
gifierent from what has been taken for granted in our 
relationship with the USSR, we present it to our readers to 


draw their own conclusions. 


JN WHAT may well be the 
harbinger of still further 
attacks, an official Soviet pub- 
lication has sharply criticized 
India’s ruling party for con- 
doning “capitalist exploita- 
tion” in the name of socialism. 


ets 


S 

It was the first such attack 
in years, according to Radio 
Liberty, and may well reflect 
apparent Soviet ambivalence 
towards 
aggressions across the Indian 
frontier. 


The attack on India’s rul- 
ing National Congress party— 
the party of Prime Minister 
Nehru—appeared recently in 
the book Reformism, Revi- 
sionism and Problems of Con- 
temporary Capitalism, which 
was published by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. - 


“Under cover of defending 
the ‘Indian model of a socia- 
list Society,’ -the ;-official 
Soviet document declared, 
pa pdin National Congress 

ls act 
real ia ae 
wee Socialism, which en- 
ant the liquidation of 
ingens st property in the 
DA of production and the 
ation of exploitation,” 


Saturday, 


Communist China’s - 


—Editor. 
the book insisted, cannot be 
acnieved tnrough “reforms” 


or by “the denial of revolution 
ana class struggle.” 

What is being developed in 
India is “state capitalism,” a 
system which “does not liqui- 
date the existence of capita- 
list . exploitation,” it was 
cnarged, f ; 

This new Soviet. . attack 
raises some interesting ques- 
tlons, according to analysts of 
Radio Liberty, the network of 
Former Soviet Citizens which 


broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union. : 

The most intriguing ques- 
tion is this: how does the 
Kremlin explain its much- 
publicized ~economic , assis- 


tance to a regime which, it 
now claims, permits, if not 
encourages, “capitalist ex- 
ploitation”? ` i 

The new attack, however, is 
quite temperate , when com- 


‘pared with Soviet accusations 


levelled on Indian policies and 
personalities in previous years, 
according to Radio Liberty. ` 

“But-it- may well? be the 
forerunner of more intem- 
perate Soviet attacks,” 
said Radio Liberty, “reflecting 
the Kremlin’s policy of trying 


. British imperialism’. 


to keep the Chinese comrades 
happy.” 

That the Peiping regime 
was unhappy about the Krem- 
lin’s seeming ambivalence to- 
wards the Red Chinese border 
aggressions, as reflected in 
Nikita Khrushchev’s plague- 
on-both-your-houses attitude 


while in India, was quite 
obvious. 
“That Red China’s rulers 


have sought more affirmative 
Soviet support in their current 
dispute with India is also ob- 
vious, judging from Peiping’s 
broadcasts and press com- 
ments,” said Radio Liberty. 
“The attack authorized by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences 
may thus be the first step 
taken by the Kremlin to 
appease Peiping.” : 

Radio Liberty broadcasts 
around the clock to all parts 
of the Soviet Union in Russian 
and seventeen other languages. 
It is staffed‘ largely by former 
Soviet citizens who keep tabs 
on most Soviet publications 
and broadcasts. Radio Liber- 
ty’s principal studios are in 
Munich. 3 

“In years gone by, intem- 
perate—even vicious—Soviet 
attacks on Indian policies and 
personalities were quite 
common,” Radio Liberty ob- 
served. “Soviet publications 
frequently referred to Gandhi 
and Nehru as ‘agents of 

“In fact Stalin, himself, in 
June 1930 accused Gandhi of 
collaborating with the British 
police in crushing anti-colo- 
nial demonstrations. As Stalin 
put itso inelegantly: “The 
Messrs. Bourgeois! intend to 
drench these countries with 
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aT. ay 


nd rely upon the 
of the police, calling 
ch persons as 


jood @ 
P onets 


u 
for help .on S 


Garrat this was sheer non- 


without 


Sovie 
rticle É 
ar martyred Indian leader as 


“the author of a reactionary 
political doctrine, the so-called 
Gandhisrn (which) supported 
British = imperialism.” And 
Gandhi’s historic role in India’s 
freedom: movement was des- 
cribed as follows: 

“When the national libera- 
tion movement in India start- 
ed developing into a revolu- 
tion, Gandhi betrayed the 
people and helped the impe- 
rialists to suppress the upris- 
ing....Gandhi skillfully gam- 


bled with religious pre- 
judices of the masses. .He 
demagogically posed as a sup- 
porter of India’s indepen- 
BEETS ee DS T 
a 

Ror gine eee CH? 3 

9 
UNIVERSALLY ` 
ACCLAIMED A 


Darkens, Grows 
ad Softens the 
Hair, 


Sok Agent: 
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saying. . 


dence....The British impe- 
rialists exploited Gandhi and 
his influence for their pur- 
poses.” 


The National Congress party 
was described as “the party 
of the compromising Indian 
bourgeoisie and the liberal 
landowners.” 


In the recent attack spon- 
sored by the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, it was noted that 
although “in words, the Indian 
National Congress proclaims 
as its objective the construc- 
tion of socialism, in deeds, 
however, developments in 
India can in no way be identi- 
fied with socialism.” 


What is being developed 
in India, the Soviet publica- 
tion asserted, is “state capi- 
talism.” . And though “state 
capitalism....plays a pro- 
gressive part in India’s stru- 
ggle for independence, it 
cannot alter the actual 
nature of capitalism because 
economic and political power 
is in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie. In itself, the crea- 
tion of state property, with 
the domination of private 
property in the means of 
production does not liqui- 
date the existence of capi- 
talist exploitation—the basis 
of capitalism as a social-eco- 
nomic system. If capitalist 
property in the means of pro- 
duction predominates in the 
country. society there is deve- 
laning according to laws pecu- 
liar to the capitalist produc- 
tion svstem. Without the 
liquidation of private property 
in the means of vroduction 
there can be no real socialism. 


“The assertion that state 
capitalism creates elements of 
a socialist economy inside a 
capitalist society is designed 
to dispose of the question of 
the socialist revolution; it is 
an attempt to bring every- 
thing down to reforms, to a 
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RARER PA AP IIIS II III 


“A Tibetan Tribe" 


Recently, while Com- 
munist Party leaders 
from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic claimed 
that Mr. Otto Grotewohl 
had - contributed to the 
efforts to settle the Sino- 
Indian border dispute, 
some newspapers in that 
part of Germany let the 
cat out of the bag. 


The newspapers show- 
ed great interest in 
Bhutan for’ whose protec- 
tion India is responsible. 
In concluding a report 
about this kingdom, these 
newspapers told their 
readers: “The Bhutap-se 

„are a Tibetan tribe and 
speak a Tibetan dialect. 
The tribal relationship 
with Tibet and China will 
one day bind them still 
closer with the great 
Mongolian brothers”. 
Such newspapers are 
Der Neue Tag, Frank- 
furt|Oder, | Maerkischer 
Kurier, Kottbus, and 
Ostberliner Zeitung. 


The story of Tibet is 
now part of recent his- 
tory, and the description 
of the Bhutanese as a 

- Tibetan tribe is signi- 
ficant ! 


(German News, May 21, 
1960). 


PPP IPP PIPPI LPP IPP PPP. 
I 
‘transformation’ of capitalism 
into socialism, the denial of 
revolution and class struggle.” 


As Radio Liberty observed, 
the logic of this final para- 
graph is unmistakable: only 
through “revolution and 
class struggle’—as occurred 
in the Soviet Union—can 
“real socialism” be developed 
in the Indian Republic: 
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: ; ; 3 Mechanic : 
Yes, the HIND AMBASSADOR is a new experience in smooth cycling, 


Cyclist » 

Why? 

Mechanic : 

Well, take this revolutionary new hub. Makes for effortless 
pedalling and helps the cycle to roll better than ever, 


Cyclist « 
Does it really? 
Mechanic: 


Whats more, there’s no need now to dismantle 
the whole wheel to get at the hub. These 
hub-caps can be slipped in and out in no time, 
Cyclist: 

Yes—that certainly sounds like good 
value for money? 

I'll take the HIND AMBASSADOR. 


a ` 
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Lost Faces 


HE withdrawal of invitation to President Eisenhower to 
visit Japan by the Kishi government almost at the ‘twelfth 
hour’ has been an astounding act of infamy performed under 
duress. Khrushchev also withdrew his invitation to the 
American President during the Summit debacle in Paris. 
Though it came with bad grace, it did not produce the 
disastrous loss of face to both the parties concerned as it has 
done in the case of this Japanese backing out. No amount 
of apology is going to restore the lost honour of Mr. Kishi nor 
assuage the wounded feelings of President Eisenhower; that 
things were coming to a head with a vast majority in the 
country ranging in swelling numbers against the Prime 
Minister and his formal majority in the Diet could not be 
missed by keen observers of the International scene. But, 
somehow or other, Mr. Kishi continued to believe, or make- 
believe, that he could arrange a safe and dignified welcome 
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CONTENTS to the President of the U.S.A. It must be his last minute 

A assurances that induced the President to embark on this 

EDITORIALS : i fateful journey, the last one perhaps of his cracking 
Lost Faces .. 349 Presidentship, with Japan included; and the situation grew 


to be such that he could not on his own initiative, refuse to 
visit the land of Kishi without hastening his downfall with 
a violent crash. It had therefore to be left to the latter to 
keep an eagle watch on the developing tide of opposition and 
figurè out for himself how far he would be able to pilot the 
President’s visit safely in its course. In the infatuation of his 
own prestige and the efforts to salvage an authority shaken 
beyond repair, Mr. Kishi failed egregiously to take a realistic 
measure of the situation and to’ tackle it with foresight and 
tact. The result has been a serious blow to the stability of 
the Japanese government and to the whole edifice of 
American ring of defence around Russia covering the entire 
area of South and South-East Asia. 


Imitation And | 
Inertia Ja 900 


On Men And Things .. 351 | 
Scorpio 

After-Thoughts On i 
High Altitudes F52 
Tom Galt 


Spotlight On Sikkim .. 353 
P. D. Tandon 


The Comptroller And 
Auditor-General oa Soy 


M. Sundara Rajan 


The American system of granting defence-aids to 
countries around Russia and supplementary economic 
assistance to strengthen their war-potential against the 
Communist menace worked fairly well till the U-2 revelations 
alarmed Russia and, in turn, brought upon the beneficiary 
countries the serious threat of a rocket reprisal on the military 
bases built there and used by the American Air Force for 
its own purpose. Though it is realised, and America also 
assured, that such reprisals would immediately unleash a ~ 
nuclear war, and the fear of it would act as the greatest 
deterrent to Russia against any such threatened action, 


Quo Vadis? .. 359 
Kornelii Zelinsky 


Window On Economy 363 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


(INLAND) countries like Pakistan or even Japan saw the menace of being 
‘oe Rs. 12|- entangled in a war of annihilation for the sake of another 
neia eee Rs. 6|- nation, however generously helpful that nation may have ~ 
2 & 25 nP been in the reconstruction of such countries. There may be 

» X. N. BANERJEE ROAD, counter-annihilation of Russia by America, but what would 
T SRE ETS it avail a country if, before that happens, it is itself blown out 
ene ene b of existence at the very first stroke? No prospect of 
-30 PRITHVIRAJ RO AD, post-mortem consolation will enthuse a country to face such 


NEW DELHI. a risk with equanimity. And thus mutual aid and security 


\ 
so long as these 


i i - s 
treaties, so dazzlingly attrac tions, e 


tive before, assumed, a sini- - ernments 


oa and its aftermath in the cessions in lieu of sumptuous 


a of the Summit military and - financial aids. 
Bite dee ‘and the intensi- The USA. Government can- 
fication of the cold war. . not possibly þe: : expected to 
aris ay : pa > give upiall:these bases, except 
“This is more or less the`as:part:of a genuine and 
psychology now moving the comprehensive disarmament 
minds of the Cento countries programme—and not certain- 
and those lying farther east, ly at a critical moment like 
and the repercussions of the the present in her relation- 
Japanese debacle will be ship with China and the 
devastating in their snow- USSR. But a_ thorough 
‘balling effect on the morale reorientation of the policy 
of the countries with this type regarding her alliance with 
of relationship with the these military-pact countries 
U.S.A. It is no good trying is definitely called for in the 
to delude oneself or side-track light of what has happened 
the issue by blaming it on the and may yet happen in Japan, 
Communists, in spite of the South Korea and Turkey—all 
vain boast of China and the of them her beneficiaries, 
visible glee of Russia. The 
Communists of Japan must In Japan, in particular, the 
have lent a hand wherever downfall of the Kishi govern- 
possible in fomenting such ment is now a matter of days 
troubles. It is a ‘must’ with in spite of the ratification of 
them. But the root lies in the the security treaty. And once 
very instinct of self-preserva- Mr. Kishi goes, it will be diffi- 
tion which, at one time, led cult for any of his successors 
these countries to jump at to implement it effectively 
such alliances with the U.S.A. while the present temper of 
and which, by the turn of the people lasts. This temper 
events, is now pulling in just is not, as in the other secu- 
the opposite direction. The rity pact countries, based 
paradox of the situation for merely on the instinct of self- 
such countries is Obvious, Preservation. It is very much 
is more there—this invitation to risks 
s from unnecessary enmity with 
China and the USSR. But 
the Japanese temper is also 
embedded in 


though for Japan it 
complex, 


confident 
enough to stand on their own, 


purely if only left alone. 
considera- 


— 
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stable and 
look after the U-2 inci- allow her to have these con- 


IMITATION ANp 
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Je there was a Nobel Pri 
for the art of 2 Le 
believe—sincere anq K 
pious and pompous pos 
Independence India mone 
beat every other na 
hollow and be the winner and 
world-champion year after 
year. From Agriculture to 
Education, Administration to 
Planning, there has not been 
a subject on which any num- 
ber of conferences, commi- 
ttees, commissions, and Te- 
ports have not been piled up 
till the Government archives 
are bursting; seminars and 
symposia under all sorts of 
borrowed names and- their 
sitting from Srinagar to 
Bangalore and Bombay to 
Shillong have provided the 
officers with opportunities for 
India-wide travel till T.A. 
bills are surpassing the sala- 
ries. But if after a dozen 
years of such solemn endeav- 
our no change for the better 
is noticed in any of these 
fields in the life of the ordi- 
nary man, the fault lies with 
the wrong angle from which 
you are viewing things. 
Things must be seen from the 
top in these days of air- 
flights and not from the 
bottom i.e. the individual up- 
wards, as in the age of the 
bullock carts. Statistics will 
let you into the mysteries of 
progress, not your daily ex- 
perience. Mass calculations 
like per capita income will 
indicate the increase in prosa 
perity, not the poor mans 
daily quantity of bread; 
amount of money spent, mis- 
spent or misappropriated on 
any scheme will be the crite- 
rion of its success, not the Te 


` sults produced on the various 


aspects of the life of the 
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ity or the individual. _ 
gon gh democracy has 
pd OT made the ‘in- 
measure of 
a its nead-counting type 
a: i mass 


society e 
} te Ce and if techno- 
[ecri been taking vs for 
| yard to a new civilization it 
1 is dehumanising men to ae 
gate of moving automatons. 
| tis either inertia or imita- 

tion that has held the leaders 
of our nation in its grip and, 
it appears, they are submitt- 
ing to one OF the other with- 
out being aware of it. Take, 
for instance, education. 
Everybody who is anybody in 
the line has said what he has 
| to say, and savants and ex- 

perts have solemnly sat to- 
gether in commissions and 
conferences and produced 
volumes of reports or pro- 
ceedings on their delibera- 
tions. They have said what is 
wrong and where it is wrong 
and how the wrong can be 
| Mghted—and said it at vari- 
| ous times and in different 
f languages. The Govern- 
| Ment(s) concerned have for- 
mulated policies and issued 
A ations and newspapers 
moe e 
om at articles and letters 

9 espondents. Thus it 
e maa oe 

ey ings remain where 

| vera] ne After the talk, 
| has zone aie everybody, 
| calleg to ome to sleep till 
| Bu noe committee again. 
pot activity, Sone a gow 
Ste: of late, particular- 
med of what has been 
Students’ indisci- 


Bling? 
Worn alks so valuable as 


q 


ie Mecenty | platitudes or pious 


's have only produced 
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Derelicts On The Edge 
Of Life 


Dandakaranya again. And 
again Sari Menr Chand 
Knanna. ‘he same story 
ot callousness, bungling, 
mismanagement, quarrels tor 
power and — perhaps— 
a sudden realisation that 
it will be too good for tne 
refugees, this derelict hu- 
manity standing on the edge 
or lite, if so much money 1s 
spent for so few. The same 
feeling that prevents Rs. 46 
crores from being spent for a 
mere 74% lakh slum-dwellers; 
So a wider plan. Life is so 
cheap in India, and money so 
dear! 


But is there no end? Hun- 
dreds of families were made 
refugees for a second time by 
the action of a Government, 
and are now taking shelter 
at the famous Sealdah Railway 
Station, or sent to vagrant 
houses. These two-time losers 
of their homes—once in Paki- 
stan for reasons of high poli- 
tics, again in Assam for rea- 
sons Of.......- what? The 
Chief Minister of Assam said 
in the State Assembly that he 
wished them to go to Danda- 
karanya after this ‘second 
eviction—with elephants, fires 
and . tribal  arrows—from 
homes and lands they re- 
claimed and lived in and lived 
on for ten years. And this 
was done according to Jaw and 
the Constitution of India 
under, the auspices of Govern- 


ment officers! Life is so three-fourths of the hi 
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cheap in India, life of a kind 
of people. 


A Gift Purchased 


The historic house of Mr. 
Ashutosn Mookerjee in 
Khowanipur (Calcutta) has 
recently been made over to 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
Memorial Institute which runs 
the Ashutosh College,—except 
about a fourth of it which be- 
longs to one of Sir Ashutosh’s 
son, Shri Bamaprasad Moo- 
kerjea and to one of the late 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee’s 
sons. The house was never 
legally divided among the in- 
heritors including the mother 
and a suit in this regard is 
pending in the High Court. 
Meanwhile, Shri Bamaprasad 
Mookerjea has made a gift 
of his portion inherited from 
his mother’s share to another 
institution—Ashutosh Smriti 
Mandir situated in their an- 
cestral village. 


_ While the gifted house is in- 
volved in this legal tangle, it 
appears to have been mort- 
gaged to an Insurance Com- 
pany for a debt now amount- 
ing to Rs. 3 lakhs with inter-- 
ests, and the L.L.C., as success- 
or mortgagee, is pressing for 
repayment. The entire pro- 
perty is now estimated to be 
valued at Rs. 4 lakhs, and the 


gifted portion of three-fourths — 


will fetch more than Rs. 3 
lakhs the whole of ‘which has 
to be paid up to the LIC. 
to free it from the mort- 
gage. Thus the 
which is receiving the gift of 


Institute 
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will have to pay the full mar- 
ket value for it to make it its 
own—i.e., purchase it, at full 
price, with all the complica- 
tions of partition litigation 
and the expenditure and 
trouble involved into the 
bargain. 

As an example of the trou- 
ble apprehended, it will be 
enough to cite the incident 
that has led to a criminal case 
while attempting to divide 
some movable property like 


ornaments: 
“On a complaint by Mr. 
Bamaprasad Mookerjea, 


Mr. R. Roy Choudhury, 
Police Magistrate of Alipore, 
issued process against Mr. 
Chittatosh Mookerjea, son 
of complainant’s eldest bro- 
ther, Mr. Ramaprasad Moo- 
kerjea, former Judge of 
Caleutta High Court, on a 
charge of causing hurt....” 
Hearing was adjourned to 
July 13. 

By the way, has anybody 
read the unpublished report 
of the B. L. Mitter Enquiry 
Committee on the Calcutta 
University affairs? Read and 
you will learn. 

% 


Try, Try, Try Again 


Administrative Reform 
Plan by the Centre. This is 
very good news indeed, com- 
ing after Iyanger, Gorwalla, 
Appleby first and second, and 
other reports, and Orga- 
nization ~ and Method, 
Grouping, and a host of 
things over all these years. 
But this time it is very simple. 
A Senior official, Shri Indrajit 
Singh, is being sent to the 
U.S.A. to study the adminis- 
trative techniques in that 
country and find out if India 
can profit from the U.S. ex- 
perience in her attempt at ad- 


_ Ministrative reform. But was 


not Mr. Appleby an American 
‘import and did he not apply 
his knowledge of the Ameri- 
can techniques in making his 
recommendations for India? 
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rer Thoughts On High 


Altit 


By TOM 


F THE first visitor coming 
here from Mars is in- 
telligent, what opinion may 
he have of the system by 
which we on this earth ope- 
rate the relations between 
diverse countries? 

Our system is developing. 
The year 1959 may go down 
in history equally as that in 
which rockets first reached 
the moon and in which the 
antarctic continent was esta- 
blished as common to all 
nations. There has even been 
talk of control of outer space 
not by individual countries 
in competition but by all 
mankind through the UN, 
preferably an improved UN. 


But this time, of course, it 
may be direct imitation, a 
thing so much to our liking. 
Even so, good luck to Shri 
Indrajit Singh ! 

It appears the Planning 
Commission has at long last 
come to recemmend that an 
attempt be made to fix speci- 
fic individual responsibility 
for producing results within 
agreed time limits and in ac- 
cordance with approved policy 
and programme. Where an 
official fails to discharge his 
obligations he should be 
punished, but there should be 
no undue interference with 
his decisions. 

This column has been sug- 
gesting this method of work 
with individual assignments 
and corresponding power and 
responsibility (VIGIL, March 
19, 1960); but who would 
listen to a mere Scorpio? 
Anyway, if the authorities 
have at last awakened to this 
only method of getting work 
done, so much to their credit, 
Better late than never ! 
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And now 1960 yi 
thought of as the A be 
which the idea of ‘gy in 
conference exploded like a 
egg in too much sunlight 
VIGIL editorially questioned 
many months ago the felicity 
of a method of world manage- 
ment in which three or fou 
men “at the summit” might 
decide the life or death of the 
millions, each of whom has 
just as many fingers and toes 
to lose as do the diplomats, ( 
and sometimes more commo | 
sense. 

The technological conditions 
of life, and more especially 
of death, are ‘demanding a 
larger-minded approach. That 
intelligent visitor from Mars 
would surely ask, “How much 
longer can you goon with | 
these archaic methods while | 
using your new machines!” 

The recent Paris meeting 
blew up in accusations Co- 
cerning an airplane of app 
lling capacity. The blunt 
truth is that U.S. spy Plans 
of this type had been flying 
over the Soviet Union for a 
years, during which time i 
Russians had not been able 
see—let alone to hit—any a | 
them. According to some f 
senators the Russians 
ahead of us in technologi 
devices. Yet even Wit fh 
best gadgets the spol ais? 
single plane ten Or xy dè 
miles up in a sunny $ y And 
pends largely on ee pro 
the Russian rocket t etua | 
ught it down did not stonat®? 
reach the plane but det tano? 
at a considerable dis 
from it, after airman note 
had flown more sovið 
thousand miles Over 
territory. wg hof 

aene are asking see f 
much can the U.S. a 

95, 198! 
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» hit above Chicago or New ' 
0 


12 
Yous" juclear bomb dropped 
from ten miles is just as des- 

| tructive 4S. one dropped 
from ten inches. The spy 
planes did not carry bombs, 
put they could. ; 

Y be The spy planes flew singly, 

ear in to avoid detection. „One bomb 

ummit on each major city would 
ke an suffice. ` 

nlight, So who is going to sleep 

tioned comfortably from now on? 

elicity Americans are pointing out 
nage. the singular idiocy of our 

r four | State Department's assump- 

Might tion that the Russians would 

of the take this situation calmly. 

m has 

d toes More challenging is the 

omats, | singular idiocy of the whole 

mmon | system. How can reasonable 

men operate the large affairs 
litions of this world by summit 
cially. meeting, spy planes and the 
ng af stockpuing of nuclear bombs? 

_ That Can such activities be called 

Mars a system? How can nations 

much with modern weapons go on 

with dealing with one another by 
while methods appropriate to the 


ines?” f 
eeting 
5 CON- 
appa- 
plunt 


days of sword-play? The 
case of India, menaced by an 
increasingly bellicose neigh- 
bour on her Himalayan fron- 
tier, and unable to find secu- 


planes ji rity by recourse to any exist- 
na ing mechanism of government 
3 the | or diplomacy anywhere in the 
: a world, is symptomatic of the 
3 ul aoe of the whole out- 
Mat sae apparatus of embassies 
ie a conferences. Perhaps the 
a . amatic way of the. Paris 
oe al eup was salutary, if it 
a pene some eyes to the need 
velve Ee 
de i least nearly all American 
itical commentators now 


Pe that summitry is 
- Meetings between heads 


wall) f 
| sep, EVernments, it is said, 
a ony for display. In 
oe e secrecy they may 


Worked—for inst 

w ance 

maen Roosevelt and Churchill 

tio” eel in the Atlan- 
© draft the Atlantic 
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Spotlight On Sikkim > = 


An Interview With The Maharajkumar i 


N > 
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By P. D. TANDON, M.L.C. 


This article is based on a tape recorded interview that the 
writer recently had with the Maharajkumar of Sikkim and 
Maharajkumari of Coocoola of Sikkim. Various questions were 
put to the Maharajkumar and Maharajkumari in regard to the 
problems that face Sikkim today, and their replies are recorded 


here. 


Question: Maharajkumar, 
what 1s your highest ambition 
in regard to Sikkim? 

Maharajkumar: Highest 
ambition ıs something not 
very easy to define, but we 
all do have our dreams. It 
will be more practical to de- 
fine our’ immediate aims. We 
have got a higher standard of 
living than our neighbours. 
Our greatest concern now 
would be to keep that lead 
and try to advance as fast as 
we can and, at the same time, 
not to be de-tribalised. To 
remain Sikkimese, and yet 
advance as far as possible 
and as fast as possible. 

Question: May I know 
what steps are being taken in 
the direction of develop- 
ment? 

Maharajkumar: The first 
thing is roads, communica- 
tions. This we are doing. 
We have little doubt that 
in our small way even air 
communication is bound to 
come to Sikkim within three 
or four years. The next step 
is education. Here for a small 
place we have got more than 
900 schools now, but like 
most other places our main 
trouble is teachers and text- 
books. The books we can get 
just now are not meant for 
Sikkim. ‘They are meant for 
India or Nepal or some such 
places. We have to write our 
text-books and train our 
teachers. This is our great- 
est problem. It is very diffi- 
cult indeed. 

Question: How is it that 
you have only Matric and 
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not even Intermediate classes 
m Sikkim, till now? 

Maharajkumar: We started 
our Matric classes some years 
pack, but the numper of 
stuaents was not adequate. 
Until recently there used 10 
pe just about ten or twenty 
stuaents going up ior Matric. 
It was cheaper for them to ga 
outside for further study. At 
was cheaper for the State also 
to pay allowances for them 
than have a whole establish- 
ment maintained for ten or 
twelve students. In our next 
five-year plan we are going 
to have a college. It will be 
up to B.A. standard. 

Question: Why are people 
here not interested in getting 
education? 

Maharajkumar: People are 
very interested now. The 
interest has come rather sud- 


denly. It is a sort of out- 
burst. Take for example 
Gangtok. There are about 


eight to ten thousand people. 
In the old days we had two 
schools; now we have _three 
more primary schools. They 
are so full that we have had 
to refuse some children. So 
in Gangtok alone, the primary 
school population, that is, y 
those children reading up to 
the equivalent to Class IV, 
would be about 600. 

Question: Will you kind- 
ly tell me something about — 
girls’ education in Sikkim? 

Maharajkumar: Well 
women’s education has come 
very fast. In fact, we had a 
girls’ high school her 
. some years. When in 
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we rebuilt the- girls’ school, 
there were roughly about 70 
or 80 girls, and when we 
planned for 200 girls we 
thought we were planning for 
15 or 20 years ahead. But 
we are now short of space. 
There are about 500 girls now 
in that one school only. 


(From education and 
development plans the dis- 
cussion somehow shifted to 
politics which we earnestly 
hoped to avoid. Aggressive 
designs of China over her 
neighbours’ territories were 
topmost in my mind.) 


Question: Do you think 
that the Chinese would make 
any trouble at the moment? 

WMaharajkumar: Yes and 
no. No, because, we are the 
smallest among the Hima- 
layan group. lf the Chinese 
Started to do something about 
Sikkim directly, it would put 
the other two countries, 
namely, Bhutan and Nepal on 
the alert. They will suspect 
Chinese motive against them 
also, Apart from this, if they 
will really want to make 
rouble, they have still got 
MacMahon Line and other 
places where they can do it 
with some show of legality or 
try to justify it rightly or 
wrongly by claiming some 
right which they don’t have as 
far as we are concerned. Our 
frontiers are more strongly 
established and the Chinese 
have agreed to it also. 
Danger? Yes, If they re- 
ally want to make big trouble, 

if they really want to go to 
War, then Sikkim would be, I 
are onè of the most ob- 
Vious targets, because thr 

Sikkim to India you cane 
cut off places like Bhutan and 
Assam very conveniently. 

É Question: Don’t you think 
RE our frontier is very adequate- 
Şi guarded and any invader 


concerned, I suppose we have 
more troops per mile of fron- 
tier and, at the same time, 
we have far better communi- 
cations than, say, NEFA or 


Ladakh. 
Question: If it is not con- 
fidential, may I know the 


strength of your Army— 
Sikkimese Army? 
Maharajkumar: We don’t 
have an Army as such, but we 
have got some forces that 
could be used and they are at 
present under the operational 
command of the Indian Army. 
We hope that in the very 
near future, with the financial 
assistance from India, we will 


be raising some sort of an 
Army. 

Question: I am sure you 
met Dalai Lama since he 
came to India? 

Maharajkumar: Yes, on 
two or three occasions, but 
not within the last six 
months. 


(As the conversation was 
going on, Maharajkumari 
of Coocoola, a woman of 
grace and sympathy, en- 
tered the room. I had 
heard that she was doing 
excellent work for the 
Tibetan refugees.) 


Question: I hear Maharaj- 
kumari is doing good work 
for the Tibetan refugees. May 
I know something about the 
work that is being done? 


Maharajkumar: She is the 
Chairman of Tibetan Relief 
Committee and have had from 
various camps in India more 
than 4,200 of them -in Sikkim. 
We have got about 1,000 more 
who have come directly. As 
for the details and things like 
that it would be much better 
if you speak to her. 


; (The Maharakumari sat 
listening to our conversa- 
tions and I decided to conti- 
nue it for a few minutes 
more and ask her questions 
a little Jater.) 
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Question : Maharajkum 
wnat about medical renet a 
Sıkkım”’ a 

Manarajkumar : Meg; 

. K e 
relieť in Sikkim has aoe 
peen free. 8 

Question : Is adequat 
medical aid available BS 
peopley Are there enough 


doctors and hospitals? 
Mmandrajkumar: We have 
gov and we Would like to nave 
more, but comparatively we 
are not badly olf. In North 
Sikkim, we have a hospital at 
Mangan and a mobile dispen- 
sary at  Chungthang. For 
Eastern Sikkim we have got 
a hospital here and a hospital 
post in Rongli. We have got 
a proper hospital and a heath 
centre in Singtam. We have 
got an old established hospi- 
tal at present under construc- 
tion in Geyzing and there are 
so many other dispensaries. In 
fact we have about 15 dispen- 
saries. That way, per capita 
or per square mile we have 
got a fairly large organiza- 
tion; but then, there being 
mountains all around, even 
ten or twelve miles is a long 
way. Our hope is that there 
should be a hospital or medi- 
cal centre within one day’s 
march that is about 15 miles. 


(I then turned to Maha- 
rajkumari.) 


Question: Maharajkumati, 
I hear you are the Chairman 
of the Tibetan Refugee Com- 
mittee. Would you kindly 
fell me some of your experi- 
ences and your problems and 
your needs? a 

Maharajkumari: It is easier 
for the refugees to work 1” 
Sikkim as we have so many 
Tibetan speaking people and 
it is easier for them to explain 
what they need. As you 
know, most of the refugees 
have been brought here from 
India. We have given | th 


‘temporary assistance in ue 
form of unskilled woe 
Those who are artisan 
Bre employed in the 
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medicine. I think it isa 

a dreadful fate to be a re- 
eo e. How do -people here 
ex their difficulties—calm- 
a Or are they greatly per- 
turbed at their misfortune?— 
Į mean the Tibetan refugees. 

Maharajkumari: All of 
them have the hope that ulti- 
mately they will be able to 
return to Tibet. 

Question: Quite naturally,, 
their hope to return to their 


á der- 

e got them to un 
te oem crreménts and 
accordingly. 
of 


homeland still lingers, but 
how reliable is that hope in 
your opinion? 

Maharajkumari: We are 
interested in helping them 
purely from a social and 


humanitarian point of view. 
Some of them hope to return 


early; so we can only tell 
them.... 

Question: How can they 
return? They will not be 


allowed to enter Tibet. Don’t 
you think it is not good to let 
people entertain hopes that 
cannot be fulfilled in the near 
future or even. in the distant 
future—perhaps, never? 
Maharajkumari : We don’t 
tell them that they can return, 
but they come and ask about 
It because Sometimes they 
hear they would return very 
Shortly. We tell them that 


We have not heard any such 
thing, 


; Question: Tt is. good to live 
he hope, but notin false 
Opes, 


Tf they don’t feel that 
they have to live 
may not be ab 

ole heart 
and ma 


Man, 
true 


here, they 
le to put their 
in their work, 
Yy. feel distracted. 
{rajkumari: That is 
eing ; i do not like. them 
ing k old that they are go- 
ack e have various 
es for them in small 
and handicrafts. 


(The ` 
tervenea)” 
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When they first Maharajkumar : 


In fact, 
sometime ago some people 
were going around telling the 
refugees, “you will be going 
back in two months’ time”. 
This did have some psycho- 
logical effect and they were 
not prepared to really live 
with facts. But fortunately 
we have been able to tel 
them very gently: “you may 
be going back but you cer- 
tainly won’t be going back for 
a very long time.” This help- 
ed us and things have im- 
proved. 

Question: Refugees should 
realise that Sikkim is now 
their homeland and they 
should treat this country as 
such, and then alone they will 
be able to do good work. 

Maharajkumar : They are 
here to work, but we do not 
really have any plans to get 
them permanently settled in 
Sikkim. Some, no doubt, wil] 
stay on, but the bulk of the 
people who have come for the 
road work from Indian camps 
will go back. 

Question: So the problem 
is really for India and not for 
Sikkim to grapple with. 

Maharajkumar: Yes, we 
get them up on very short 
notice. The External Affairs 
Ministry were very worried 
because the refugees were 
not standing the heat very 
well. 


(Maharajkumari sat 
patiently with us as the 
interview continued. At 
this stage she politely inter- 
vened.) 

Maharajkumari: This way 
they are working and earning 
their own livelihood; they are 
in a cooler climate; they are 
among the people who under- 
stand their language and, at 
the same time, it gives 
breathing time to the Indian 
authorities to make plans. 

Question: They will be 
more happy in Sikkim, Nepal 
or Bhutan. than in India. 
Firstly, because of the cli- 
mate; secondly, because of 
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language. It will be good for 
them if they could possibly 
settle down in Nepal and 
Sikkim and Bhutan. But that 
is an administrative matter. 
However, I would like to 
know, Maharajkumari, if 
women here are more devoted 
to their work than men. I 
am sure you won’t be partial 
to women ! 

Maharajkumari: It all de- 
pends upon the individual. 

Question: Are they build- 
ing roads only or doing tech- 


nical and mechanical work 
also? 
Maharajkumari: Some of 


them are in Palden Thondup 
Institute, learning carpentry, 
and about 25 of them left for 
India recently for training in 
shoe-making, machine shops 
and things of that sort. 
Question: I feel that people 
here are very quiet, and dig- 
nified. They look terribly 
patient. But I don’t think 
there is ' much recreation for 
them. Quite a few of them 
look morose. What is the 
matter? Perhaps I misunder- 


stand their looks, I don’t 
know. I think, they don’t 
have enough _ of sports, 


dramas, cinemas and all that. 

Maharajkumari : Dramas 
we do have, sports we have in 
plenty. Cinema is a sort of 
ready-made entertainment. 

Question: Do you hope to 
have a cinema house: here 
soon or no? 

(Maharajkumar attended 
to the question.) .. 
Maharajkumar: Well, we 

hope to build a hall soon: But — 
we will be very strict about S 
the tvpe of pictures that we 
would show. Most of them 
will probably be educational 
films, and a good feature-film 
once in a while, say, one in 
10 days or so. = E 
Question: I hear that you 
will have shortly a Radio 
station here. Paar 99 
Maharaikumoar: We are 
still talking about the basic 
principles. " 
Question : 


I have been 
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hearing that the ‘Sikkimese 
hardly ever commit a mur- 
der. What is the reason for 
it? In every part of the 
world, there are so many 
ders. 

ee Maharajkewmar : Well, that 
is because we are a contented 
“people. We have got our own 
land. We have got our own 
homes and our faith teaches 
us non-violence. People here 
may have an occasional fight 
when somebody is hit across 
the head with a piece of stick 
or so, but nothing more than 
that. 

Question: Do you have 
any Constitution? Are you 
going to have any legislative 
assembly in the near future? 

Maharajkumar: Well, for 
a small country, we could not 
have all the paraphernalia of 
the sort of government that 
you have, but certainly we 
have a Constitution though 
there seems to be a wrong 
impression in some quarters 
that we don’t have it. We 


have had actually elections 
based on adult franchise. 
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Elections to 


Question : 

what? 

Maharajkumar: To the 
State Council. That would 


roughly correspond to your 
Parliament and there they 
look through the budget, they 
make new laws, they make 
changes in old laws, repeal 
some of our laws and so on. 
Now all that certainly could 
not be done unless you did 
have a Constitution. 

Question: What is the 
number of the people elected 
to that body? 

Maharajkumar: There are 
fourteen elected members and 
six members are nominated. 

Question: Nominated by 
the Maharaja? 

Maharajkumar: Yes, and 
out of these an Executive 
Council is formed, consisting 
of members of the elected 
State Council, who actually 
participate in the administra- 
tion of the State. 

Question: What about the 
political parties? 

Maharajkumar : 
two main political parties— 
the State Congress and. the 
Sikkim National Party. There 
have been various other poli- 
tical parties like the Praja 
Sammelan, but they come 
and go. One does not hear 
about them for sometime, and 
then, suddenly, one hears that 
they had some sort of a meet- 
ing somewhere. The usual 
things happen in these two 
big parties. 

Question: What is the 
attitude of the Sikkim Gov- 
ernment towards the political 
parties, if I may ask? 


There are 


Maharajkumar: What do 
you mean by attitude? 

Question: Disapproval of 
any political parties? 

Maharajkumar : No, no. 

Question: Patronage to any 
party? 

Maharajkumar: No, No. 
You must realise that to have 
a-democracy, as it is known 
these days, there have got to 
be parties. Once you have 
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voting on the basis of 
franchise there are poy adult 
be parties. Nd to 


(Somehow the talk dri 
to Jawaharlal Ne 
Question: Would I 
justified if I believed ga 
people in Sikkim loved Nehny 


as much as did the people ; 
India? E 
Maharajkumar: Yes, yes 


In fact, when he comes y 
you find the roads are these 
with people throughout 
Sikkim, no matter where he 
goes. 

Question: That is not 
much, because in China also 
wherever Nehru went the 
roads were full and there 
were thousands to greet him, 
You know that happens and 
that is often made to happen, 
But I can. believe that people 
here genuinely like Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. 

Maharajkumar: Well, here 
we don’t tell the people to 


turn. up. 
Question: I quite under- 
stand. I don’t mean that. | 


know it is spontaneous. But 
I wanted to confirm it from 


you. 
Maharajkumar: I see. 
* * * 


Days in Sikkim were 
delightful. It was a great 
pleasure to meet the Maha- 
raja, and the Maharajkumat 
and Maharajkumari of Coo- 
coola. All of them were ex- 
tremely kind and understand- 
ing. The Maharajkumar i 
the key figure in the Sikkim 
State. He is a calm, digni 
fied and a very efficient pe 
son. He is gentle but omy 
He is ambitious about the pro- 


gress and welfare of ‘a 
people, but he seems toi 
fully aware that 1n ; 


shes ore 
tumultuous days it is no ™ 
ation. 


possible to live in 180 d up 
The fate of Sikkim is tie® i 
with the fate of Ind 
would be good for Jan 
countries to work an "he 
together and look £0 and 
future unitedly with faith 

courage. 


ja and ! 
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| defining the func- 
È À ad and powers of the 
A | Comptroller and , Auditor- 
ut ence will shortly be intro- 
he duced in our Parliament. The 
role of this exalted office in its 
Lot watch over public _Moneys 
Iso voted by Parliament is indis- 
he pensable for a democracy, 
re particularly when public ex- 
m, penditure under the plans is 
nd steadily increasing. 
en. Though definition of powers 
ple and duties logically involves 
T- a limitation of their extent, 
the legislation is taken up for 
re many reasons. Article 149 
to itself requires it. The A.G. 
himself is reported to have 
eT- desired it. In U.K., also, his 
I counterpart’s powers and 
Sut duties are laid down by law. 
om In India the Auditor-General 
is given special status, like a 
Supreme Court Judge, by our 
Constitution. It is hoped that 
a the Proposed bill would pro- 
ae ee Smooth ` functioning 
at an ae e tnstitution of audit 
a Í a out diminishing the dig- 
ol a independence of the 
“ik Th or-General. 
a | beret Comptroller and 
im forem, neral is first and 
nie i ost an ally of the Par- 
er- | 5 ent in his role as a watch- 
ai go over public expenditure. 
ro- | cident appointed by the Pre- 
his. | Seal. u er his warrant and 
be | i A = can be removed only 
ese | high Ju anner applicable to a 
ore | tive S e administra- 
on. | ludin; penses of his office in- 
up Votable ail salaries are “not 
jit 1 4, he li y arliament. Nor 
the d ofe maple: for any further 
120 |) Vice. mpa BiS period of ser- 
z Our econd Schedule in 
n 


Wary 5, oStitution fixes his 
Hous, : 5. 4000 per month, 

Win here ig Provision for 
higher sum if 
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The Comptroller And 
Auditor-General 


By M. SUNDARA RAJAN 


drawn earlier by the incum- 
bent of the post. During his 
tenure of office, his salary 
cannot be reduced. 

The primary duty of the 
Auditor-General is to exa- 
mine and report whether the 
grants voted by Parliament 
are utilized for the purposes 
for which they have been in- 
tended and whether the ex- 
penditure conforms to the 
financial regulations in the 
matter. The relevant Parlia- 
mentary authority is one 
among the various other fac- 
tors considered. It has also to 
be ensured that the Heads of 
Accounts are correctly men- 
tioned and that the expendi- 
ture is within the powers of 
the spending authority. In 
fact, his powers go beyond the 
simple application of a set of 
rules. He could point out any 
expenditúre which is wasteful 
or any instance of imprudence. 
He can also point out the 
financial implications of a 
closure of a public service or 
on the mode of operation of a 
public undertaking. In the 
United Kingdom he can also 
indicate the financial aspect 
of any legislation under con- 
sideration.: The accounts of 
the Union and the states must 
be maintained according to 
the rules framed by him with 
the President’s approval. Usu- 
ally six weeks’ time is given 
to the departments to justify 
their expenditure in light of 
the audit queries. If the reply 
still warrants the mention of : 
the matter in the audit report, 3 
it is so mentioned. The new 
Bill should clearly recognize: # 
all these functions. ~ 

The form and content of his 
report is best left to his dis- 
cretion. It is interesting to 


‘vic 


_the audit report cannot 


note the example in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Due to the in- 
crease in the accounts to be 
Certified, it had not been 
found possible for the Auditor- 
General in U.K. to examine 
each and every supporting 
proof of expenditure. In many 
departments there is internal 
audit. Hence the Auditor- 
General is only required to 
Satisfy himself as to the 
Correctness of the inter- 
nal checks. He often ap- 
plies partial or test audit, 
a sort of quality control. The 
Treasury may require him to 
carry out a detailed audit in 


a particular instance. But any — 


changes in the mode of exa- 
mination of accounts should 
be brought by him to the no- 
tice of the House of Commons, 
This system ensures freedom 
to the Auditor-General to use 
his discretion as to the man- 
ner of checking and reporting, 
while, at the same time, it en- 
ables the Parliament to know 
the mode of control Over the 
moneys it grants. 


The Auditor-General in 
U.K. gives qualified _ certifi- 
cates to the Appropriation 
Account only sparingly in 
cases when records are in- 
complete or lack the minimum 
conformity to the rules. How- 
ever, his reports do convey 
the shortcomings in the Acco- 
unts. It is quite in conformity 
with this high office that the 
“Auditor-General is, in fact, 
openly critical of departments, 
on the score of either irregu- 
larity of imprudence or waste, 
in only a small proportion of 
the matters which he includes 
in his Report. 


ter XIII, British Budgetary 
System by Sir Herbert’ Bri- 
This way of fun 


tioning speaks highly of this 


office. But in cases where fo -- 
mal conformity is achieved. 


ly let the facts sp 


Most of his 
comments are severely factual $ 
and he leaves the facts ey 
speak for themselves.” (Chap- j 


À $ themselves without the com- 
1 ments of the A.G. 

- In order to have real con- 
‘trol over the country’s finan- 
‘ces, the Auditor-General 
‘should be empowered to exer- 
cise greater powers as regards 
the issue of public money. 
As in the U.K., he should be 
able to stop payments sought 
to be made in violation of the 
5 rules or without authority or 


$ if the excess demands are not 
s covered by the necessary 
fee grants. In India, the term 
i Comptroller-General is des- 


cribed by some as more an 
“honorific” prefix, having 
little relation to facts. He 
should have more scope for 
the. control of public 
expenditure. 

Another solution, sometimes 
$ suggested by the A.G. himself, 
is the separation of audit and 
accounts. The responsibility 
for keeping the accounts 
should be entrusted to officials 
other than those who audit 
them. The implementation of 
this suggestion may even re- 
sult in the accounts of the 
‘states being maintained sepa- 

rately. It may well become 
essential to appoint Accounts 
Officers for every department 
whose work will be audited 
by the Auditor-General, 

It is encouraging to note 
that the audit reports are 
submitted quickly. While 
‘Parliament or the Executive 
could express its desire to 
fo have the reports in time 
there should be no pres- 
_ sure whatsoever on the 
Auditor-General to expe- 
_ dite his examination at the 
Cost of thoroughness and ac- 
“curacy. An exalted officer like 
the Auditor-General should 
e credited with great sense 
responsibilitv. In the U.K. 
re certain fixed datas 
he Auditor-General for 

ne the reports to the 

we 


develoning 
i Parlia- 
to know 
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to receiving regular reports. 
Regarding the submission 
of the report, Art 151 (i) of 
the Constitution lays down 
that the reports relating to 
the accounts of the Union shall 
be submitted to the President, 
who shall cause them to be 
laid before each House of 
Parliament. It is not clear 
whether the reports are to 
be submitted to Parliament 
with or without the com- 
ments of the relevant 
Ministries at this stage as 
in the case of reports 
from the Union Pub- 
lic Service Commission. It is 
better to pass on the report 
as it is, leaving detailed exa- 
mination to a later stage. 
An aspect of his report 
that was discussed recently 
in Parliament related to the 
procedure adopted in the 
submission of the report to 
Parliament. It was argued 
that the Audit Report for the 
Defence Ministry was sub- 
mitted with ‘“undue' haste” 
and that the report without 
the Appropriation Accounts 
was incomplete and even 
invalid in terms of the Con- 
stitution for consideration by 
Parliament. It was also said 
that sufficient time was not 
given for the Ministry to re- 
ply to the points and that 
the timing of the report was 
deliberately chosen to facili- 
‘tate opposition members to 
have more details for attack. 
On the other hand. it was 
nointed out that in 1952. the 
decision was taken that Mem- 
bers need not “wait till eter- 
nity” to get the Avvrovria- 
tion Accounts in arder to 
have the benefit af the Audit 
Report and that if the 


` Appropriation Accounts pre- 


pared by certain Ministries 
were not ready in time, the 
Audit Renort micht nrecede 
the Annronriation Accannte. 
Tt was further stated that in 
1957. the Sneaker nf the Unk 
Sabha ruled that the Audit 
Report and the Apvronriation 
Accounts became public like 


any other document 
as placed on the 
House and in fact 
priation Account 
substantial part 
Report. On caus me 
the Audit Report 
mitted to Parli 
followed by Apoo f 
Accounts later. 
this does not render 
an Audit Report, thou 
accompanied by the Appr’. 
priation Accounts. The pre. 
sent Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee ex- 
plained the position saying 
that it was agreed to submit 
the Audit Report, if need þe 
before the Appropriation 
Accounts. A preliminary 
report could be given in ad- 
vance, followed up by a final 
report with the Accounts, 
Procedure in this regard 
should be codified, care being 
taken to avoid any specific di- 
rectives to the A.G. sugges- 
ting, for example, time-limits 
for his reports, particularly 
when the Appropriation Ac- 


S § 
table of p 


the Appro. 
S formeg 


gh un. 


counts of a Ministry is pre- i 
pared by officers other than F 
the A.G. Otherwise, officers of i 
a Ministry by undue delay 
may bring about a deadlock l g 
or cause dislocation in other E in 
ways even without meaning a 
to do so. it 
It would indeed be a good to 
convention if the Report i | a 
the first instance is sent to h E: 
Public Accounts Committe? 
whose privilege it is to oe | Sate 
mine the comments be | 
giving its own report. Jn nell 
cussions on the report 1? | 
House, the prestige of afe N 
Auditor-General is to be ote 
guarded by preventing pe | 
cism of his condùct a oh 
eannot answer. TOUR ality | 
liament is supreme, Sge" | 
conventions in this reza! me t 
ensure the maintenance ° jke i 
sanctity of a high OM tnd o 


«men 
that of the A.G. pene may | 
a developing econo™ 


a ertai J 


decide to condone ma exo 
minor lapses in pub! anG e 
diture. If the position i 


‘Saturday, June Di 


General js to remain 


auditor decisions nulliiying 
supe structions or derogatory 
i 


authority should not be 
ed only to a À simple 
ote. A special pro- 
has to be evolved. 


to his 


gam jn the matter of the 
A of administrative 
exe 


the A.G. has 
His officers 


cll Dr, Ambedkar’s spirited 
opposition that such a position 
would not be conducive to an 
eficient control of the A.G. 
over his staff. 

In an economy, where pub- 
lic corporations having gov- 
ernment funds are increasing, 
it is but proper that Parlia- 
ment desires to have its con- 
trol over public expenditure. 
In this connection a Commi- 
ttee of Parliament has also 
been suggested. The role of 
the A.G. in assisting the pro- 
posed committee would be 
important. The Articles , of 
Association of the companies 
should ensure that the con- 
trol of the A.G. is exercised 
not only in theory but in ac- 
tual practice also. 

The Office of the Auditor- 
General is a new experiment 
in a democracy like ours with 
increasing public expenditure. 
X formulating rules in regard 
erect 1S essential if this 

ment is to succeed. 


—. 
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Quo Vadis ? 


By KORNELII ZELINSKY, 
Literary Critic 


Tne following ar 


ticle shows a new trend in the over-all 
concepe or Culture 


as it is developing in the USSR today. This 
trena 1S working with two prongs—one, in recognising more 


and more the value of art in general and poetry in particular 
in “tne flowering of all that is human in a human being” 
another, in turning the exact sciences, Particularly mathematics 
and physics, into humanitarian sciences “when he whom we 
now term homo sapiens shall have turned into homo scientiae.” 
In this double transformation, “the dreary idolatry of engi- 
neering” and the “constructivist infatuation” of the past years 
will yield its due place to Art and poetry and philosophy, to 
the “abstract and emotional perception of the world,” while 
poetry, in its turn, will introduce its readers “to the world of 
ithe new harmonies and beauties of science, still mysteries to 
so many”. Thus, in the ultimate cultural fullness of man, he 
will answer the question of his vocation—Quo Vadis? where 
to go, into what sphere of toil or knowledge?—by his natural 
aptitude, i.e., “the things he loves to do best,” reconciled with 
the compulsion of “the social system in which he lives and the 
needs of the epoch.” 

Does this trend indicate the beginning of the end of the 
mere “Economic Man” and a recognition, however grudging, 
that “Man Liveth Not By Bread Alone?” 


; and 


—Editor. 


OW explain the fact that 
the contradiction between 
science and art, or to be more 
exact, between scientific and 
artistic thought has suddenly 
grown so acute? And of all 
in the Soviet Union, in the 
forty-third year of the Revo- 
lution, on the threshold of 


the Communist era? How 
explain the fact that the de- 
bates on this subject have 
been filling the lecture halls? 
The newspaper editors have 
received thousands of letters 
on this controversy. The de- 
bate “Ehrenburg or Pole- | 
tayex?” was attended by many 
students besides workers and 


engineers. Engineer Pole- 
tayev stood forth as an ideo- 
logist defending the thesis 
that the integral was more 
indubious than the principles - 
behind the Venus de Milo - 
and found not a few to sup- 
port him. 

Ehrenburg for his part 
said: “That which Poletayeyv 
has written (in the Komso- 
molskaya Pravda) is—a brief 
illness, something like a 
catarrh.” t 


Fag 
sae 
3 l 


/ ss 
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I heartily support -Ehren- 
burg when he defends art 


against the dreary idolatry of 
‘engineering. The writer de- 
serves our gratitude for this. 
But ıt is hard to agree when 
he reduces tne whole matter 
—the idolatry of technics and 
the nihilistic attitude to art— 
to something transient like a 
catarrh, and claims that lite- 
rature and art are adequate 
antidotes to this affliction. 
There is no denying, of 
course, that both . should be 
better and fraught with 
greater love of man. 

But the matter, both in the 
social and theoretic sense, is 
graver than a catarrh! We 
are faced with a passion for 
science, culminating in a sort 
of programme of being. This 
is a technocratic psychology. 

In the lines of Poletayev’s 
brief note that—“whether we 
like it or not the poets have 
a dwindling hold on our souls, 
and teach us less and less.... 
We live by the creation of the 
mind and not of the emotions, 
by the poetry of ideas, theo- 
ties, experiments and con- 
struction! Such is ow 
epoch!” I perceived not so 
: much a belated echo of the 

constructivist infatuation of 

my youth, as a psychological 
, document illustrating certain 
sentiments current among the 
youth of today. 


` 


FACTS NEED ANALYSIS 


_ This is fact! And facts 
call for analysis and conclu- 
Sions. This is no mere 
Catarrh, but a burning match 
dropped in the straw. What 

re Matters is just what consti- 

ara tutes the straw, the combusti- 

ble material? What is it that 
shapes such a psychology and 
paves its way? It is shaped 
by the very real contradic- 
dons of historical develop- 
ents, by the disproportion of 
various spheres of knowledge 

Particularly of those 

bearing on the abs- 
and emotional percep- 
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they donot shine ior tne 
moment. Mucn as we may 
tume over sucn a state ox 
anais, Ine lact remains ihat 
one sector or the cultural 
¿roni today—tne physics OI 
elementary units and electro- 
nics (botn, OI course, aled to 
mathematics) — has vastly 
outstripped all other sectors. 
And there is no denying inat 
P. Antokolsky was quite right 
in his article, “Poetry and 
Paysics,” when he wrote that 
many were thinking of this 
with anxiety today. Again, 
as P. Antokolsky observes, 
the situation is currently such 
in which physics, and not 
physics alone, but the whole 
of natural science, receive ex- 
ceptional attention, apprecia- 
tion and honours today, while 
the humanitarian spheres em- 
bracing poetry and the whole 
of philology have been rele- 
gated to second and third 
places. 

Though lyrics too have won 
the highest honours in the 
Soviet Union, this sphere has 
not yet,acquired such state- 
wide importance as would 
justify its discussion at the 
Party Congresses and the 
Supreme Soviet sessions, like 
the output of iron and steel, 
as Mayakovsky once dreamed. 

It has been said that the 
setbacks of a neighbour can 
have a soothing effect. If 
that is so, the poets may seek 
solace in this fact that the 
works of the critics have been 
attracting far less attention 
than the works of the poets 
or the play-wrights. The 
Soviet Encyclopaedia which 
has given little enough space 
to humanities has nonetheless 
recorded the names of not a 
few writers, but has failed to 
devote so much as.a line to 
any One of the hundreds of 
Soviet critics? The editors of 
the Encyclopaedia are not 
Altogether destitute of 
humour ! 

“LIFE LESS BLEAK” 


One day I asked B. Toma- 


Shevsky, author of a series of 


VIGIL 


works on mathematics 
Course or lectures on 
ject in HLeningraa, Wh 
naa abandonea tne oe e 
pure, mathematica, abi of 
and nad turned io the sr 
of verses and other Lingus 
researches? To this B ue 
Victorovich smiied hghtly aa 
answered with the a 
baratynsky : 


this sun 


Verses or 


“But Pm alive, ang Some 
one in this world f 

Lives better for it, findin 
life less bleak 1» 


This brings us to the next 
question bearing directly on 
the first—ihat of Vocation, 
Our epoch calls for mathe- 
maticians, but what if you 
happen to be born a poet or 
a philologist? What are you 
to do then? One of the news- 
papers which carried a fresh 
discussion on vocation res- 
ponded to this theme with the 
apt and happy heading: “Man 
is a giant in the things he 
loves to do best!” Is one to 
infer, therefore, that one is 
not a giant if the thing one 
happens to be doing is not 
the thing one loves best? 
How answer the question of 
“Quo Vadis?”—of where. to 
go, into what sphere of toil 
or knowledge? 


The inner urge and talent 
determining a man’s voca- 
tion may be insistent enough 
to surmount all obstacles. 
Lomonsov hitch-hiked his way 
to Moscow from an Archan- 
gelsk village in the 18th cen- 
tury to become a scholar a 
academician of world i 
An urchin of once Padia 
Ryasan Gubernia bec 
poet who overshadowed m 
of his most famous conte 
porary poets. 
without reason :that 
said Yesemin was no 
but “an organ create 
sively for poetry” 
of vocation can indeed 
invincible. á 

It is 
alone, 


not always 
however, tha 


e 25! 


talent 
paves 


m 
Saturday, Jun' ; 


h of man. The life 
f£ most people are 
by time itself, by the 

jal system in which they 
som and the needs of the 
PETRA short, by external 
p not internal forces. This 
inal voice, moreover, 
pas often defined the creative 
potential and importance of a 
man more accurately than he 
could, himself. t 

Many a great physicist has 
loved and continues to love 
“pelles lettres”, and even feels 
that this would have been his 
vocation if “external forces” 
had not set him on another 
path. L. Infeld, the outstand- 
ing Polish physicist, now a 
member of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences and once a 
helpmate of Albert Einstein, 
has been writing novels all 
his life. 


the pat 
stories © 
wrought 


EINSTEIN LOVED POETRY 
BEST 


Though the engineer Pole- 
fayev harbours an ironic view 
of poetry and poets, Albert 
Einstein attributed greatest 


importance precisely to 
poetry. A. Moshkovsky, Ein- 
stein’s “Eckermann” so to 


Speak, wrote with surprise’: 
“To tell the truth I was 
astonished to hear that he, a 
great scientist, did not regard 
Science as the source of great- 
est pleasure, 
£ ‘Personally,’ said Ein- 
Stein, I derive greatest happi- 
ness from the works of art. It 
IS from these that I draw 
&reater spiritual satisfaction 
an from any other field... .’ 
At the moment Tm 
Inking Mainly of poetry.’ 
"A Of poetry in general or of 
‘ ee. Specific poet?” 
thinking of poetry in 
But if you were to 
terests me most, I 
, answer : “Docto- 


Eehera], 


ask who ; 
can ho in: 


© repeated th 
Se : e name 
mae times with emphasis. 
errule my objections, he 


nasti 
; Ši Y added : “Dostoyevsky 
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gives me more than any 
scientific thinker, more than 
Hauss !” 

Curiously enough, both 
Einstein and Moshkovsky 
seemed to have forgotten that 
Dostoyevsky was not only the 
author of “The Double” and 
“Crime and Punishment,” but 
also a military engineer who 
had taken a course in higher 
mathematics, 

The most far-sighted minds 
do not at all attempt to deny 
the emotional and . artistic 
perception of the world as a 
source of cognition. Einstein 
did not hold that the whole 
truth lay in Kant’s famous 
dictum: “The amount of 
truth in each natural science 
is equal to the quantity of 
mathematics it contains.” Nor 
did he agree with Galile’s 
works: “The book of nature 
has been opened to us, but it 
is not written with the letters 
of the alphabet; its letters are 
triangles, rectangles, circles 
and spheres.” One can hard- 
ly agree with this, beautiful 
as the dictum may be. 


` STUBBORN THINGS 


“Facts are stubborn things” 
and the photograph of the re- 
verse side of the moon was 
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wrested from the cosmos pre- 
cisely by the unprecedented 
progress and successes of the 
methods of studying nature. 
That is undeniable! Nor is 
anyone to blame for the fact 
that the exact sciences, and 
first and foremost mathe- 
matics and physics, have been 
attracting the minds of 
millions like a great, historic 
magnet. The fault, if any, 
lies with the logic of economic 
and cultural development, 
with the logic of the develop- 
ment of science itself. If the 
chief revolution is now pro- 
ceeding in social sphere, in the 
social and production rela- 
tions, another revolution is 
proceeding in the sphere of 
science as well. There is no 
need to recast the panorama of 
the great technical-scientific 
and industrial revolutions 
that have shaken the world 
since the 18th century. But 
the fact remains that all of 
them reveal a common ten- 
dency: the growing role of 
mathematics and the exact 
science, 

This situation has led to the 
following conclusion of a 
scholar concerning the science 
of the future: “When exact 


and positive knowledge en- 
compasses man in its victori- 
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ous stride, the future in its 
iui beauty wail belong to thai 
wnicn we now term the 
humanitarian sciences, to that 
wue We so mercilessly iay- 
ed ın the light of its contem- 
porary achievements. When 
‘nat nappens science will re- 
turn tc man and his creative 
perception and its achieve- 
ments will be truly splendid 
on the thresnold oi the new 
world, when he whom we now 
term. homo sapiens shall have 
turned into homo srientiae. 
Thus every “thinking man” 
(homo sapiens) is to turn 
into a scientific man (homo 
scientiae), into `a scholar. 
Poets can hasten this trans- 
formation by introducing 
their readers to the world of 
the new harmonies and 
beauties of science, still 
mysteries to so many. 
Mankind has reached the 
threshold of new and extra- 
ordinary discoveries that will 
give us the universal nuclear 
micro-keys to the process 
within organic matter, includ- 
ing man. The poets and phi- 
losophers, however, should 
not let themselves be hyp- 
notized by this triumphant 
procession of colourless inte- 
grals as cold as cosmic space. 


WORLD OF QUALITIES 


Mathematics and its sym- 
bols constitute the world of 
quantities. But there is also 
the world of qualities. The 
philosophic and logical cate- 
gories embrace quantities and 
qualities as they explain the 
most general laws of the 
nexus and the phenomena. 
Mathematics and physics are 
enticing things. Though pro- 
mising no wonders, they give 
us something very substan- 
tial. They are the “Open 
Sesame” and even constitute 
the door to cosmos. Indeed, 
it is not difficult to under- 
stand ‘the fascination of 
a za technics. 

while payi 
dues to the ACA AA 


of mathematics celebrating its 
triumphs on its path to the 
conquest of nature, we shall 
be making a grave mistake if 
we narrow our world down 
to differentials and integrals 
alone. What is to become of 
philosophy, politics, morality 
and art? The essence of 
Communism provides for the 
flowering of all that is human 
in a human being. That is 
why I am in such sympathy 
with Ehrenburg’s opposition 
to the nihilistic turbulence of 
Poletayev and his supporters. 


Our times with their dis- 
proportionate development of 
civilisation may cast the 
shadow of these dispropor- 
tions on the screen of the soul. 
And yet these very times de- 
mand that we turn precisely 
towards the harmony of 
human development. After 
all, most people, even those 
who operate mathematical 
apparatus, have turned to 
face the whole man and not 
just part of him. Politics, the 
moon, music, nightingales, 
the beauty of the sunset and 
the sparkling eyes of their 
sweethearts mean a great 
deal more to most people than 
‘the poetry of the formula that 
two times two make four, 
more than the impelled 
beauty of mathematical 
proofs. 


WHAT IS ART? 


What is art if not an 
“Instrument”, a method for 
man’s discovery of the inner 
world of his neighbour, and 
through it, of reality as a 
whole. The language of 
qualities belongs to the 
Special world of qualities. 
The qualities of perception, 


however, are subject to 
change. The moon is no lon- 
ger the pale, mysterious 


luminary that it was to the 
poets of old. It has come to 
be the bearer of Soviet metal. 
The genius of man has 
mounted the unknowable -and 
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new aesthetics hay 
A ec ; 
being. SP Mto 
hel 
Oet 
Mys. 


Unfortunately, the 
cannot penetrate this « P 
terious world” with the ; 
truments of his poetic ind 
tion and imagination. Matha. 
matics and poetry lie on dine 
rent planes. Both of th SS 
manners of cognition ee 
draw their methods fae 
their respective contents 
Ehrenburg was quite right A 
this question when he re 
marked that while various 
forms of art are born, grow 
old and die, any assertions tg 
the effect that poetry, too, 
must decline or undergo 
transformation vests on im- 
probable guesses rather than 
on plausible data. But there 
are certain kinds of insights, 
certain perceptions of har- 
mony and discord which can 
be expressed neither in a 
novel nor an essay. But only 
in poetry! This was previ- 
ously ‘remarked by Goethe! 
who believed that poetry was 
destined to embrace and ex- 
press such phenomena as de- 
fied expression through any 
other medium. 
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‘Doctors And The Disease 


yN THE course of its analysis 
I of price-rise in certain 
countries of Asia and Far 
East, the recent U.N. survey 
on last year’s price trends in 
these regions has pointed out 
to the same causation as has 
been at work in India during 
nearly a decade of her plann- 
ing: deficit financing. If 


` budgetary deficit was the fuel 


in price-rocketry in Iran and 
Indonesia, and to some ex- 
tent, in Laos and Hong Kong, 
the same holds no less true in 
the case of India. The rise of 
prices, ranging from 10 to 30 
per cent., in the former coun- 
tries is no doubt considerable. 
Compared with this, the rise 
of about 4.7 per cent. per 
annum in India from ‘the 
beginning of the Second Plan 
till January, 1960 (statistics 
for 1959: the index of the 
wholesale prices in January, 
1959 was 112.4 and in 
January, 1960 it stood at 
118.9) Was certainly a smaller 
Tise, But the basic force, 
tipbing the apple-cart of pri- 
ces, has been and still is none 
other than ` deficit financing, 
and both its quantum and (if 

e ultimate, i.e. the retail 
brice-line, is taken into ac- 
ea) its effect, are no less 
Anena] The process will 
dey be accelerated by the 
ees dose of Rs. 153 crores. 
Minist ed for by the Finance 
ia Gea In the current year. 
Plan aes year of the Second 
financin e total share of deficit 
ontlas & In the Second Plan 
would ais: 41600 crores) 
Ang Se € more than 25%. 
dence have our best evi- 
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| ? to believe that the stipu-. 
y Sei Saturga y, 


lated mark of Rs. 1,200 crores 
of deficit financing in the 
Second Plan will reach Rs. 
1,228 crores, since the Finance 
Minister himself was too glad 
to mention it in his budget 
speech. 


The key commodities, the 
basic consumption items, that 
strengthen or subdue the in- 
flationary force in an under- 
developed economy are, of 
course, the food articles. The 
overall prices in the country 
will go up, if the prices of 
food articles go up. Because, 
with a chain reaction going on 
between prices, wages and 
costs, the prices will advance 
both in horizontal and vertical 
directions. The prices of food 
are, therefore, the -major 
determinants of overall price 
level and the rise in the pro- 
duction of food, in so far as it 
pulls down the general level 
of prices, does, however. serve 
as a cushion to the inflationary 
pressure of deficit financing. 
The growth in non-food items, 
of course, acts as a good 
support. 


What is paradoxical in the 


-whole situation in India is 
that the overall price (whole- 


sale) increase in the last four 
years rose to its peak during 
1959, despite the bumper food 
crops during 1958-59, and the 
growth in industrial output by 
more that 7 per cent. This 
means that the growth of out- 
put, both agricultural and 
industrial, lost all its dyna- 
mic link with prices, since it 
could not check the price up- 
surge occurring chiefly in the 


sectors of food articles, in- 
dustrial raw materials and 
manufactures. It is quite 
evident, therefore, that a 
superior force, composed of 
bandits in business, snapped 
the normal link between the 
output and prices, manipula- 
ting both with the vile skill 
of sharp-shooters. The ad- 
ministration knows both the 
culprits and their cunning 
games, but it has been happy to 
remain indifferent, or, at its 
‘best’, to cite the steps that 
“are being taken”, and after 
a decade of maladministra- 
tion, there is not a single 
fool left in the country who 
does not know the meaning 
of the three-worded phrase. 


Our authorities seem to 
have forgotten what is most 
elementary in the canons of 
financing a plan: that a 


strong dose of deficit financ- 
ing would worsen the econo- 
my rather than cure it. They 
are the people who create 
additional money but, when, 
by a strange process of 
Osmosis, that money seeps 
down to the secret bowls of 
private traders, the control 
of our authorities on it is 
allowed to drift and then 
finally vanish. The private 
traders use (rather misuse) 


this money — not office 
workers in towns nor 
millions of agriculturists 


who cannot even dream that 
their meagre and inelastic 
incomes will ever be blessed 


with any windfall. With 


private traders, ie. the com- 
mercial underworld, running 


a sort of government in the 
food and raw materials sec- p 


tor (and the . authoriti 
playing the second fiddle) 
it is no wonder that 


trong 
harmful effect of a stron 
dose of deficit financing will 
be intensified manifold. 


This is not to take an ortho- 
dox position against deficit 
financing for we know that 
a wise dose of this will not 
only act as a tonic to a weak, 
underdeveloped economy, but 
help accelerate its growth to 
maturity. Nor is it true that 
whatever be the phase of 


economy, the policy of 
wresting from the deficit 
financing all its inflationary 


powers will always be wise. 
This form of castration is not 


desirable and, the best policy 
is not to adhere strictly to a 
non-inflationary level, but to 
hold the price-line in’ close 
approximation to it. But 
what is most tragic in the 


Indian situation is that our 
authorities do not know 
where to stop and how. 


Could they take over powers 
that they have so ungrudg- 
ingly left to traders and in- 
dustrialists, they might also 
determine what should be the 
proper dose of deficit financ- 
ing and also use it in way 
most beneficial to the health 


` of the economy. 


i 
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irritation, and sleep has been 
disturbed by the frequency 
and loudness of the recent 
unruly demonstrations. It is 
perhaps no longer considered 
safe to ignore these yelling 
super-brats. So the Vice- 
Chancellors have met, the 
Central Education Minister 
has been busy and the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission 
_ has produced its reports, and 
the latest deliberation has 
been held. at Khadakvasla. 
The resolutions tell the same 
old tale of tinkering and imi- 
tation, ‘Oxford and Cam- 
bridge’, so long held in high 
reverence as the twin gods of 
our educational Pantheon, 
have now been thrown off the 
pedestal as nothing more than 
examples of the ‘essay-type’ 
examination, and the new 
god raised to it has been the 
‘objective type’ imitated from 
America. But in the teaching 
-field, it is the stale Oxford- 
_and-Cambridge system of the 
three-year degree course that 
has been made the new idol, 
_ lat a time when Oxford and 
Cambridge*have found it 
wanting for modern times 


educationis 


and seeking to replace it by 
something better. Restriction 
of number in the Colleges has 
been prescribed, and very 
rightly. But what is to be 
done with the large number 
of refused ‘school-finals’ has 
not been said. This is only a 


kind of escapism, taking a’ 


compartmental, as distinct 
from the national view of 
education. And if this large 
mass of unoccupied youth is 
thrown to the . streets year 
after year, it will not be long 
before they follow their com- 


Patriots. in South Korea, | 
Turkey and Japan: But with 
a difference. A group of 


students in Seoul in South 
Korea—who were directing 
police activities after 
police force dissolved under 
the student victory—was ask- 
ed by an American corres- 
pondent what they would do 
later; pat came the reply: 
“Of Course; we will go back 
to school,” What will be the 
answer of these Indian dere- 


-licts of education to such a 


question? Tet 


the pious Go- 
vernment 


and the solemn 
ts answer, 
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Charter. In peacet 


, ime : 
city the negotiator Sha 


S, surr 
ded by mobs of reporters a 
batteries of cameras ang ne 


crophones, are in g aa. 
where the flexible move 
of negotiation are ruled ai 
No one that I Ow of be- 
lieves that this methog will be 
attempted again in 


lifetime. E 
What is being done insteaq 
is of limited scope. The time 


schedule for developing the 
six-nation European customs 
union has been brusquely 
speeded up. British political 
orientation has veered sudden- 
ly (in both parties) to co- 
operation with the cooperators 
on the continent and will in- 
evitably draw India more or 
less into that mercantile orbit, 
which in turn will inevitably 
be dominated by Germans. 
Some readers east of Suez 
will not require much pro- 
dding to notice that this turn 
can scarcely be all hallowed 
unless it leads soon to a much 
larger and better organized 
system. Ultimately a Euro- 
pean Union, pulling with it 
the -French Community all 
over Africa and the British 
Commonwealth all round the 
world, cannot function with 
justice or peace until repre- 
sentation of all its peoples and 
all-union parliamentary con- 
trol of its executive decisions 
shall have come into being. 
But if it is in fact (and it 
may be) the nucleus for an 
effective modernized metho 
by which the diverse gant 
are to conduct their ee 
affairs in a nuclear age, it} 
at least a move in a dire 
which an intelligent VA 
from Mars might recog” 
as realistic. a n 
This is the. human Wi. 
For, as an Indian in Vee 
has written to me. “The 
and the great look upor de 
whole world as - 4 ae 
family.” 
oe 960 
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Communism Vs Communism. 


IMHE Indian President’s loud receptions in the USSR are being 
interpreted as showing a growing warmth in the relation 


Moscow, and wishful thinking has 
led some people into believing that the President? 


entourage of the President has lent colour to the assumption 
that the President will certainly discuss with Premier 
Khrushchev the present stalemate in the Sino-Indian situation 
and somehow or other Russia will be found sidling more 
towards India than China in the present Moscow-Peking-New 
Delhi triangle. The recent difference of opinion, expressed rather 
in blunt language on both sides regarding the suitability of 
the fundamental ideology of the Marx-Lenin thesis even today 
made even some European statesmen to wonder whether the 
cracks and fissures visible in the solidarity of international 
Communism are not the inevitable historical development of 
Russia gradually leaning towards Europeanism and China 
towards Asianism. While China’s Red Flag is accusing 
Khrushchey as a “distorter of Lenin’s teachings,” Khrushchev. 
in his recent Bucharest speech gave a rude thrust to the 
Chinese leaders in his own unsophisticated language. “ 
Lenin were to arise from his grave, he would be’ appalled at 
their dogmatism, take them by the ear, and put them out in 
the sun.” There is no doubt about the fact that after the 
Momentary coxcombry of liberalism in the “Hundred Flowers” 
speech of Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese leaders were appalled 
at the resulting unorthodoxy and leanings against Communism 
that found spontaneous expression within a week. They at 
once came down like tons of bricks on the too eager indivi- 
dualists with a renewed rigour of Stalinism and introduced 
the ‘Communes’ as a forced-marching process. They have 
not relaxed since, and are mouthing the century-stale Marxian 
theory of inevitability of war between Communism and 
Capitalism with no truck with peace or co-existence anywhere. 
It must be a relentless fight to a finish, and being a vast 
country, China somehow or other believes that she at least 
will survive a thermo-nuclear war, whatever may happen. to 
any other parts of the world. But Russia, it may be noticed, 
has again rallied round the Khrushchevian policy of disarma- 
ment and peaceful co-existence in spite of the Summit crash 
and the so-called Stalinist revival in her ‘domestic front’. The 
Stalinists have been brought round and they appear to stand 
by Khrushchev again. Thus the ideological difference between 
the two Comrades is fundamental. ` : 


It has also been said that China now feels strong enough 


to follow a line of her own after having found her feet with 
Russian help during the past decade. That China never w 
nor ever be a satellite of Russia, but has always been and shal 
if at all, remain a partner, is an obvious fact. And if, with 
the increasing strength of the Chinese military and in ri 
potential and the better organisation of her vast areas 
vaster population, Mao Tse-tung feels - like t z 
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leading place in the ‘socialist 
particularly in the far 


camp’— 
and near East, he cannot 


possibly be called an upstart. 
China regards Russia with the 
progress of her heavy indus- 
tries and fulfilment of the 
rocket-programmes as ~~ be- 
longing to the ‘have’-nations 
of the world—Communist and 
non-Communist, — while she 
ig still wallowing in the com- 
pany of the ‘have-nots’. The 
leadership of the have-not’s 
therefore must belong to her. 


Tt is an inevitable conse- 
quence of “freedom from 
fear” that the herd-instinct of 
self-preservation that keeps 
theweaker elements united 
against the stronger will 
gradually give place to sepa- 
rate self-assertiveness. And 
the unity of the ‘socialist 
camp’ will at once fall to bits 
as soon as the nations feel 
strong enough to resist the 
‘common enemy’—capitalism 
—more or less single-handed 
as Russia to some extent does 
now. And it will then, by 
the inexorable process of his- 
tory, lead to rivalry between 
the Communist powers them- 
selves ultimately leading to 
conflict. That stage has not 
been reached yet, in spite of 
Tito-ism. But the time is not 
far off, when it will be. View- 
ed in this light, Chinese 
expansionism is not merely a 
problem for India and the 
smaller neighbours of China 
in South-East Asia; it is also 
a problem for Russia in her 
Jong frontier with China, 
dia at least has her Hima- 
yas, Russia has nothing but 
steppes. Yet it is a far cry 
1 ia to feel on the 
elation to China. 
not mean that 


‘tionship, at 


-formulates a proposal, 


the foreseeable future. For a 
long time to come, the occa- 
sional venting of spleen bet- 
ween the two giants of Com- 
munism will be like lovers’ 
quarrels, and the true rela- 
least in the 
Moscow-Peking-New Delhi 
triangle, will still basically re- 
main as described by Premier 
Khrushchev on October 31, 
1959 before the Supreme 
Soviet: the USSR was 
“pound to the Chinese 
People’s Republic by indes- 
tructible ties of fraternal 
friendship,’ whereas with 
India, the USSR has, “deve- 
loped favourably friendly re- 
lations’. As for the “Im- 
perialists’, European and 
non-European, both of them 
will equally be pleased to 
make them “dance like fishes 
in a sauce-pan.” 


A Story Of Three 
Pincers 


VHEN Field Marshal 


Viscount Montgomery 
talks, one has to cock his ears. 
When he moves, one has to 
look out and wait for what 
happens next. And when he 
one 
may see the shadow of Uncle 
Sam looming somewhere be- 
hind. The F.-M. went to 
Russia; Mr. Macmillan 
followed. He has been to 
China and invited Mr. Chou 
En-lai to England to be his 
private guest. Let us wait 
and see who follows whom 
and where. The F.-M. has 
always been a harbinger of 
someone or something for 
somewhere. 

“On return from China he 
wrote a series of articles in 
the Sunday Times. Chou ap- 
peared in them as a lamb, as 
pure as the white winter 
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snows of Ladakh : 
could make him, T h 
article of the series R a 
gested a non-aggression a 
between the leading paq 
powers in Europe anq N Í 
There would be two on 
ings—NATO with the US n 
in the lead, and a Europe. , 
Asia group, led by the a 
When he discussed the Euro- 
pean-Asian grouping with 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the 
Chinese leader ‘was enthusi- 
astically in favour of it and 
would accept British leader- 
ship’. China, he added, was 
‘apprehensive of three nations 
—the U.S.A., Japan and Ger- 
many.’ 

Like a true patriot, Viscount 
Montgomery does not like the 
present alignment of powers 
in the world in which only 
two nations are recognized as 
leaders of two gigantic camps, 
with his own country, the 
U.K., playing the second 
fiddle in the one headed by 
the U.S.A. His feelings for 
the U.S.A. are well known 
and it is not surprising that 
he should like to see the 
U.K. again leading at least a 
third group of ‘powers’ formed 
out of the Euro-Asian nations 
he speaks of. This will, ™ 
particular, restore the leader- 
ship of the oil-rich middle- 
east to the URK onn 
she has virtually been ousted 
by the U.S.A.—a process com 
pleted by the retreat of 4 
Anthony Eden from his car 
tian adventure. In addition 
it will also act as a PaF af! 
rather wide pincers agal 
the NATO and make 
leader the U.S.A. depen 


good deal on the UK. n 
Such a plan admirably Wy 
China which is 2° gg. 
‘apprehensive’ of Feo (hi 
put positively hates 
the one enemy Stan 
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TE o et, swallowing 
ype countries ot SOR SLBA, 
Asia by ageressive infiltra- 
“awit Lord Montgomery has 
a concealed his allergy ior 
tne U.S.A. by making it 
known to the worid trough 
a reference to the novel by 
Lederer and Burdic how the 
hina and the Ugiy Ame- 
rican’ situation has been 
allowed to reach the present 
tension because of the ‘Pearl 
Harbour Complex’ of the 
U.S.A. In the place of the 
‘incompetent’ American diplo- 
macy in the Far East 
‘squandering billions of 
dollars but getting detested 
for their patronizing ignor- 
ance’, the Field Marshal will 
like to see his own country 
back to her lost glory, and 
China will very obligingly 
make her obeisance to the 
hated ‘imperialist? U.K, as 
her new leader if only she 
serves as a buffer against the 
dreaded U.S.A. and stand 
guard at her back-door while 
she closes her own Pincers on 
the Himalayan kingdoms and 
the crown of India through 
Ladakh and the NEFA. The 
seed of dissention will then be 
Sown very effectively between 
RK and the U.S.A. much 
anes Joy of the Communist 
€rhood, 
al the Montgomery and 
mae Fe Pincers comes the 
acest a Pincers on the 
ae istan sub-continent. 
et mi e time Past, our near- 
eld Marshal is pro- 
boundin thesi 

Chines: oe esis that Russo- 
; ommunism is work- 
ds a gigantic pincer 
t against the Indian 
nent, Writing in the 
f magazine Foreign 
malar sient Ayub Khan 
fear aes has expressed the 
Unless India and 


ng towar, 
movemen 
“tb-conti 
artery 
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Stopping Wagging Tongues 


After all the hue and cry 
on corruption m high places 
and Panditji’s determined re- 
sistance to enquiry by any 


tribunal, the Congress hit 
upon a face-litting plan. It 
authorised its Parliamentary 


Farly executive to devise a 
domestic Maciimery, and the 
executive has now proposed 
a permanent panel or five or 
Sıx persons, to be selected by 
{ne Congress President, out of 
Which investigation commi- 
ttees of one or more members 
may be appointed by the 
President himself to enquire 
into specific complaints of 
misuse of authority by Con- 
gressmen. The Working Com- 
mittee has accepted the pro- 
posal and authorised the Con- 
gress President to take 
immediate action accordingly. 
The Congress President has 
also been authorised to call 
for annual statements of 
assets, income and expendi- 
ture from all Congress Mini- 
sters, both at the Centre and 
the States, and all Congress 
members of Parliament and 
the State legislatures. 


It is a very imposing facade 
to impress the naive and the 
unwary. But the loopholes 
kept hidden can be seen with 
the slightest crystal-gazing. 
Not that Congressmen, Mini- 
ster or Legislator, will ever 
be suspected of having re- 
course to these loopholes with 
the motto of Satyameva 
Jayate on their lips and the 
‘Gandhi caps on their scalps. 
But, as you know, there have 
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been income-tax evaders and 
other snarpers who keep two 
Sets Of books of accounts— 
one real and hidden, ior their 
private use; the other, spuri- 

ous and open, for official use. 

ine iirst set of account books 

remains under his wife’s 
pillows, easily removable by 
her at the slightest signal of- 
trouble from the drawing 

room; the other set is kept on 

the shelves at the drawing or 

ofice room, as a silent chal- 

lenge, to the tax-collecting 

authorities. And if any Con- 

gress Minister or Legislator 

becomes such a renegade as 

to violate Satyameva Jayate 

or the Gandhi cap he may 

easily take to this method of 

double ‘book keeping’. 


In order to be extremely 
fair and just, and to prevent 
any vicarious harassment, it 
has been prescribed that the 
returns submitted will- ‘not 
include information about the 
assets and liabilities of the 
relatives of the Ministers’, 
Those relatives—i.e., wives, 
childern; brother, father, 
mother (including in-law’s) 
may have their bank balances 
bulging with unearned and 
unaccounted. for money. That 


will not touch the Congress $ 


Minister or Legislator. It is 
no business of his to say how 


his wife or son or anybody ~— 


else came by any money 


largë or small. These are 
days of individual liberty, 


And accounts in  forei 
banks, if any, are of co , 
confidential and beyond 


‘Thus the President 
gee if His accounts 
alance in Inala 
- agree. Jt they do, the marter 
' ends taere jor him, and ne 
can make a ‘public documen: 
of the return -proclaiming 
how honest and ‘upright the 
‘Minister or Legislator has 
been and how maliciously 
arraigned at the instigation of 
political opponents? Such a 
persecuted man will certainly 
draw public sympathy and 
carry votes in the next elec- 
tion! - 


“reach. 1 
_ nas only to 
and bank P 


“Then, about the permanent 
panel of five or six. The 
Congress President. said—‘it 
was not an easy task to get 
the right type of people’. 
Fancy, finding five men—all 
true and good with only a 
little grey matter inside the 
skull—out of 40 crores—one 
among 8 crores! Not an easy 
task! What a compliment to 
a nation, and to its ruling 
party! In the thirteen years 
of-its rule, -not one man 
among eight crores has been 
able to keep himself fit for 
Shri Reddy’s easy choice for 
a/panel of men above re- 
proach!. Of course, any and 
every kind of honest and in- 
‘telligent . man will not do. 


‘Just Released 


blic Domain. Guruk 
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(usuaily not in favour of 
atiy 


‘The members of the panel 
must have some political ex- 
perience’ —and they must be 
something of ‘politicians’ too. 

opposition party 


And since no art, 
members can be trusted, it 1s 
must be safe 


obvious they 
Congressmen, like the safe 
„public men’ of British times. 
Not that they should be 
‘necessarily’ SO, but prefer- 
ably. Well, let us hope half 
a dozen men of the ‘suitable’ 
type will be available in India 
soon to make the task of the 
Congress President ‘easy’. 


Now; about the procedure 
for complaints. Firstly, you 
have to make a specific com- 
plaint of misuse of power and 
submit (as Panditji demand- 
ed from Shri Deshmukh) all 
the evidence that you have in 


your possession to support 
your case. Secondly, the 
Congress President will go 


through them. If he feels it 
is worth the trouble for the 
Prime Minister or the State 
Chief Minister—as the. case 
may be—to turn his eyes on 
them, he will be consulted. 
If it is not, your complaint is 
disposed of in the very court 
of first instance. If it is, then 
thirdly, he will consult the 
Prime or the State Minister 
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enquiry) and if it is deci 
inat were 1S NO prima ldeq 


case, tnen there is nothing we 
ing. our case is lost X ro 
court of second instance ne 

o tt 


there is, then alone will 
enquiry committee of one E 
more be formed a 


out of 
panel, the member(s) neste 
‘political experience’, That 


will be the court of r 

mate resort, and yon aa 
wait for how long you cee 
say for the result. The final 
decision on the enquiry re- 
port will lie with the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board 
It will be nothing like a Judi- 
cial enquiry and, anyone ven- 
‘turing upon such a mission 
oi purging corruption, if he 
happens to lose his case, will 
be proved ‘irresponsible’ and 
pe thencelorward treated as 
a persona non grata in politi- 
cal preierments. Into the 
bargain, all your papers pro- 
duced as evidence may also 
have been lost. What a con- 
solation ! 


Misuse of power will also 
include ‘misuse of the Mini- 
ster’s position by his relatives 
for their personal gain’—but 
not vice versa. How can 
anyone prove it? And even 
if proved, how can a Minister 
or Legislator or Party leader 
be responsible for what some- 
one of his relatives may Pave 
done by unauthorised os 
ploitation of his relationship: 
No one can be held respons 
sible on such a count ! 


The great purpose of ie 
unwilling ‘concession 
popular clamour (inclu 
some have-nots 
Congressmen) is to os? 
atmosphere vitiate 
talk of corruption “i. pif 
places’. In fact, the 
corruption, but 9% 
talks. And 
has been set up 10 Se ak | 
loose talks and clear t ele | 
mosphere for the i 
tion !! 
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( Contributed) 
IT appears some mystery 5 f an 
Pee ctound the derai India under which, all crimi 
Rec. nd presen; P&S Heemg trom one country 
fure, ee 3 a Naz nce ° to the otner is to be appre- 
wherea Be = z Phizo. X ip hended, extradited and deli- 
tiles = ee we re vered to the country from 
like an or S a where he has flea. But, to a 
very open me et a a ae Suggestion that India might 
therefore E tiysverlous, =. , iti 
yer z e ae ask tor Phizo’s extradition, 
He has ge uae say the British Commonwealth 
ported at various times as tesations oftice is supposed to 
hiding, bed-ridden, missing, 


out of the country and even 
dead. But it was generally 
believed that he had been in 
Pakistan for a fairly long 
time living under the protec- 
tion and patronage of our 
great neighbour. But on June 
l3 it was reported from 
London that he had arrived 
there from Switzerland on 
the 11th and his whereabouts 
In London were not known. 
The news was finally con- 
firmed by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, not volun- 
tariy but, as now revealed, 
on enquiry from India. But 
though knowing that he was 
staying in London, the C. R. 
Office did not seem to know 
the address. Even the mighty 
and Tenowned Scotland Yard, 
is reported to 
“we were not 
That rather was 
objective’ and al- 
x usly so. As for 
t mvernment of India, 
ay fa ended to be “Not too 
» Or, perhaps, were 
unconcerned as they 
too late, in matters 
aver importance to 
Beis now obvious that 
» at any rate, things 

more iene ee There 
© Britisk eet the ear. 
We Government is, 
Ound by an 
with 


ar 


dition 


have replied tnat as a Com- 
monweaith citizen he is en- 
titled to stay in the U.K. if he 
wishes. This is a strange re- 
ply ın favour or a man cnarg- 
ca With all the most serious 
crimes of the Indian Penal 
Code including murder of 
armed policemen and mas- 
sacre or loyal Naga villagers. 
The only implication of the 
reply of the C. R. office can 
be that the Government of 
U.K. is treating Phizo as a 
political fugitive to whom 
they are prepared to grant 
political asylum. } 

It is an extraordinary! 
situation when we remember 
that the Tuensung area of 
the Naga hills of which Phizo 
is an inhabitant has been a 
part of British India as the 
Naga Hills District was under 
the administration of Assam. 
Only, this area was. kept out 
of Assam administration, be- 
ing on the hilly borders of 
Burma, and directly admini- 
stered by the then Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and called 
“Excluded Areas” with the 
region of the present NEFA, 
just as certain areas in the 
north-west of India. A part 
of that was later organized as 


the North Western Frontier _ 


Province now in Pakistan. 
Thus Phizo is without ambi- 
guity an Indian citizen, a de- 
clared criminal, and a man 
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A Criminal. On Way To- 
Martyrdom 


wanted by the Government ca 


Oi inaia ror oliences against 
ine State in addition. His 
foliowing has been larger and 
crimes more extensive and 
heinous so that he is only a 
Magnined criminal ot the type 
of the dacoits of the Champal 
ravines. If one of them 
chances to escape out of India 
and seek refuge in the U.K., 
will the C.R. office adopt the 
same attitude to him as it is 
doing to Phizo? Incidentally, 
we can also remind this office 
of the story of asylum to 
Veer Savarkar by the French 

Government and the beha- 

viour of the British Govern- 

ment on that historic occasion. 


The part played by our 
neighbour need not be ela- 
borately stated. There is, 


Perhaps, no Treaty of Extra- 


dition yet as between India 
and Pakistan. Of neighbour- 
ly courtesy and international 
decorum, the less said, the 
better. From time to time 
the story of Naga hostiles 
crossing the border of India 
to Arakan in Burma or Sylhet 
in Pakistan gets current, and 
it is again an open secret that 
they find a warm welcome 
there. Hostiles captured 
during unsuccessful attempts 


to cross the border have 
proved the truth of these 
stories more than once. 


. Against this | long-standing 


background, and the story 
current that Phizo had been 
to Dacca and Karachi, his re- 
ported flight to England from 


Karachi via Switzerland does 


not leave much to be called a 
secret. It is suspected that 
Phizo flew in a Pakistani 
Plane and must have- stayed 
in that country for a fairly 
Jong time before his depar- 


Salvador issued at Mani 
(Philippines), which is in 


= 


Pa 
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By SACHINDRANATH BASU 


how he managed to secure 
tnat pass-port, presumably 
wiunour gomg to that country. 
Ur m ne naa gone, NOW aid 
he? Under whose pass-port! 
wno sponsored ail tuese jour- 
neys and who paid ror tnem? 
. Coupled with the present 
attiuuae of the British C.K. 
office, these questions assume 
a sinister significance. 


The enigma becomes all 
the more enigmatic with 
things that are now nappen- 
ing. A few well-meaning 
Quakers, headed by that 
magnanimous Samaritan the 
Rev. Michael Scott, interceded 
on behalf of Phizo with the 
Indian High Commissioner. 
Why did they do it? Certain- 
ly they were fed with such 
nes as to present Pmzo as a 
veritable non-violent marvyr 
for nis ‘people’ as he cmooses 
to call tne Indians belonging 


to ne Naga tribe, most ui 
Wnom disown him as ine 
leader. Otherwise, with al! 


the milk of human kinaness 
flowing through him and the 
Quakers, he would be the last 
person to espouse the cause 
of a man with the blood of 
hundreds of innocent men, 
women and children on his 
head. But more than the 
‘why’, the ‘how’ of it enhances 
the mystery. Without- meet- 
ing Phizo and being briefed 
by him, without even know- 
ing where he had been stay- 
ing, how could they go so tar 
as to plead for him with the 
High Commissioner for India? 
That remains to be answered. 
Phizo has also sent a letter 
to the British newspapers 
with an address that connects 
Rev. Scott with it. Evident- 
ly, it was not done without 
the knowledge of the good 
humanitarian, And if he is 
in touch with Phizo, it is not 
_ believable that the C.R. office 
or the Scotland Yard is un- 
aware of the movement or 
activities of this fugitive 
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TEE VOICE over the radio 
was smooth and sleek, 
like the oil it was trying to 
sell. ‘Inis latter, it appeared, 
was the only oil that could 
really restore hair, even on 
the baldest of heads. The 
cynically superior smile which 
had as usual appeared on my 
face was however soon wiped 
out. This time, it seemed, 
one meant business and I was 
up against something real; the 
argument was too relentless, 
too complete, and it was fasci- 
nating—almost hair-raising— 
to watch myself being com- 
pletely disarmed and over- 
come. For soon it became 
apparent that the speaker was 
not one of those who are out 
to sell their stuff through 
sophistry and exaggeration— 
who, one always felt, did not 
believe in their own words. 
Apart from the logic, which 
was of a high intellectual 
standard, there was in this 
case the painstaking (almost 
long-suffering) tone of voice, 
‘which left no doubt that here 
was a man inspired in his 
task—a task so often mis- 
understood—solely by the 
faith in his own ability to 
remove the shame and dis- 
tress of a group of his fellow- 
men. 

Since, however, the latter 
are endowed with a strong 
and unfortunate streak of 
cussedness and skepticism, 
the speaker had to spend a 
lot of time trying to get 
through their denuded heads 
his basically simple thesis, 
which, briefly, was this: the 
oil contains a substance ex- 
tracted from the root-hairs 
of sheep, with great labour 
and expense (hence, inci- 
dentally, the somewhat high 
cost compared to the useless 
stuff on the market). Why 
Sheep? Because no other 
animal grows hair so quickly 
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n, Haridwar 


and luxuriantly.... 

this unassailable sei 
proof, who else but a tool 
could doubt the efficacy S 
the oil in restoring hair a 
on the shiniest of crowns! 
By the time (at the end of 
nearly half-an-hour) the 
speaker had finished and 
come to a gasping halt, my 
hairy head was hanging 
down in shame, not unmixed 
with a certain regret that it 
was not as yet ripe for this 
wonderful discovery. 


Hard on the heels of this 
item there followed the news 
(conveyed by another voice) 
ot another discovery desi- 
gned to make domestic life 
even smoother in the house- 
wite’s paradise. To such 
amenities as the deep-freeze, 
pre-cooked food, electronic 
cooking and the rest was 
now added a new dish- 
washing detergent that would 
take away all the drudgery 
from one of the drabbest and 
messiest of chores. No serap- 
ing, no rubbing—hardly 4 
touch, and the pots and pans 
will shine like new !.... 
So far all this had been mere 
sales-talk, indistinguishable 
from the babble of the mar- 
ket-place, but I waited with 
pated breath and this time 
too the man before the mi- 
crophone did not let a 
down. Soon it was apparer 
that cleaning dishes was the 
least of the virtues ©. ma 
wonderful product—the me 
reason why all the scullery ; 
maids in the country ve 
mad about it was the a 
ty smoothness that it Bay alte 
iyeir ekin, Asithe mA 
ous voice flowed 0M, E a 
ing the beauty, 


dies’ jealously 
their own skins 
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: turgay, 
ad 


į their servants, then secret- the ‘funnies’ to satisfy them 
o 


discarding the expensive all. (Incidentally, _ what is 
ly etics in favour of this funny or Comic in the ter- 
Ce detergent. All this of rible Men from Mars or the 
ee was due to a secret daring exploits of a Hopa- 
See aint, called X-3'69, long Cassidy?) 

ericped ` after long re- Aldous Huxley has cha- 
Eye in the laboratory. racterized advertisement 
SRA I giving the impres- copy-writers as the “most 


sion that these radio and TV 
stations pour out only long- 
winded advertisement items ? 
Perish the thought! There 
are features of pure enter- 
tainment inserted in between 
to fill in the gaps. One only 
has to have something, of 
the collectors patience and 
zeal. For instance, if you 
can sit through ten minutes 
of confession from a lovely 
film-star explaining why she 
could not be where she is 
without a particular brand of 
toilet soap, you will probably 
be rewarded by Act IV, 
Scene 10 (duration 214 
minutes) of a play featuring 


influential of popular 
lists and Dhilosphers’’, they 
being “the only authors in 
all the history of literature 
whose works are read every 
day by every member of the 
population”, Every day we 
see the immense power of 
this well-organized machine, 
On the one hand, pushed by 
ever-increasing competition, 
the line between exaggera- 
tion and falsehood sometimes 
tends to- vanish altogether, 
and, on the other, the judi- 
cious suppression of facts be- 
comes more and more a fine 
art. And, to think that the 
food of this cynical monster 


mora- 


the same star. While listen- is the human mind, that gro- 
ing to the virtues of a soft Ping, fumbling organism 
drink, you may be given a with such pitiful powers of 
sudden ‘break’ in the form resistance ! 
of a short comic-skit—for so To conclude’ with another 
long as it takes the speaker example, the chlorophyll 
to wet his parched throat boom exploded on us recent- 
(with the same soft drink, ly, and this ‘green miracle’, 
no doubt). One comes ac- claimed to kill germs and to 
ross such unexpected breaks deodorize, and sweeten the 
all the time, breath, has today found its 
In these days of audio- way into even such an odd 
visual education it is natural item as the ash-tray. Some 
that advertisement should years ago a short film based 
Quickly invade this sphere. on its virtues was going the 
Owever, it has not given round of the cinemas here in 


Found in its old stronghold, 


India. It stressed the native 
© newspaper, in the pro- 


wisdom of elephants, cows 


es ome communities are and the rest of the herbivorą 
ae Progressing to the ideal that have been consuming 
q the newsless newspaper. large quantities of green 
Atter all, in a country where leaves, rich in chlorophyll, 
ad side lunch-counters ever since their creation. The 
E thoughtfully provided copy-writer failed to explain 


to sit A e who have no time why these animals are not 


i own to eat, who has particularly noted for sweet- 
ene to tread the ane ness of breath. Nor did he 
Hee “nd even a newsless mention the fact that chlo- 
tis Paper is not all adver- rophyll as it occurs in nature 
ee * there are the fi- has to be chemically _acti- 
Dares Sports and fashion vated before it can- display 

auto Satisfy the different any of its virtues. And no 
*mbers of 


the family—and doubt he made his point. 
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from justice. Who, then, is 
protecting him, finding all the 
Money and comfort he needs 
and assisting in this treason- 
able activities of an Indian 
citizen against his own 
country? 

It has even been Said that 

Phizo wants to take the issue nR 
to. the U.N. One has to rub a 
one’s eyes, not once but quite 
a number of times, to see this 
in print and believe it. Phizo 
wants a “fact-finding commi- 
ssion....to establish what is 
the truth about conditions of 
my people and their hopes 
for the future of their land.” 
If every tiny bit of India’s "i 
vast territory becomes a 
‘land’ and every lakh of 
India’s citizen a ‘people’ 
whom a ‘leader’ claims as his 
very own—‘my land and my 
people’,—then, as the Tuen- 
sung Nagas cannot claim a 
population of even two lakhs, 
the UNO will have to depute 
4000 fact-finding commi- 
ssions to know the ‘truth’ 
about the ‘conditions’ of the 
people as a whole. Fortunate- 
ly, Indians in general claim 
to possess something of that “4 
quality called ‘patriotism’ and pa 
will not tolerate such piece- pi 
meal ‘owners’ as will go 
round the world and call 
them ‘my people’. They feel 
proud of belonging to them- 
selves and have given a Con- 
stitution to themselves. 
India’s Defence Minister has 
siven a straight answer to all 
this: 

“Tf Mr. Phizo wants a 
commission to be appointed 
by the Government of 
India, he can make the 
Suggestion and it will be 
considered on its merits. 
But there is no question of 
an international commission 
in this case. The Nagas are _ 
a part of the Indian — 
people”. 4 = 
Let this be taken as 

last word of India. ie 
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_ Automation : 


Man's Boon 


Or Bondage ? 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


Wate being toured 

through a Fulton, 
(N.Y.), candy-making factory 
not long ago I came to a sec- 
tion half a city block in size 
full of machines. Only one 
human being was in the huge 
room. ‘The giant mixers, 
churning away quietly, were 
controlled by another 
machine. The single attend- 
ant was there only for an 
emergency. He turned no 
dials, pulled no levers. 

And downtown in Syracuse 
city, 35 miles away from 
Fulton, in the composing room 

` of one of the daily papers, are 
four machines which set type 
without being touched by 
humans. Only a few years 
ago I saw these same 
machines being run by four 
operators. — 

Those are simple examples 
of automation at work in the 
U.S.A. Automation is a 
technology using instruments 
intended to replace the mind 
and hand in controlling pro- 
cess and machine operations. 
This development has upset 
labour circles for some years. 
Opinion is divided about its 
effects... 

In India there is keen in- 
terest in automation, for in a 
More rudimentary way the 

_ same conflict has existed since 
Gandhiji pointed to the dan- 
gers of replacing men by 

machines. Only then it was 

simple machinery that did 

mainly what man had done 
ith muscles. 


aa creating 
of the jobless. They 


learning of certain skills, and 
the departure of concern for 
high quality. They point to 
the huge calculators that 
seem almost able to think 
for themselves as evidence 
that man is allowing himself 
to be run and dominated by 
the device instead of being 


its master. 

The proponents of automa- 
tion, on the other hand, deny 
these gloomy forecasts. 
Thomas Roy Jones, President 
of Daystrom, Inc., an Ameri- 
can firm that makes instru- 
ments and electronic equip- 
ment used in automation, 
says, for example, that “more 
men and women — skilled 
technicians rather than old- 
fashioned labour—will be 
needed than ever before....” 

The distinction he makes 
between skilled technicians 
and “old-fashioned labour” is 
an important one; it is pre- 
cisely what worries the older 
man who works with his 
strength rather than his brain. 
But even the skilled worker 
sometimes—such as the one- 
rator of a typesetting machine 
—is concerned. For to be ac- 
quiring new skills from time 


to time to keep in the race | 


sets up new obstacles in life. 

But Mr. Jones should be 
heard out. He goes on to 
say, in a statement recently 
released by his Company, 
that there are two areas of 
industrial expansion that, in 
his opinion, will change life, 
at least for the industrialized 
West.: 

One of these “will be the 
complete automation of conti- 
nuous manufacturing process; 
the automatic factory will be 
commonplace.” The other, he 
says, is nuclear energy. “Just 


as water power $ 

energy and the Beet el 
bustion engine wrought coma 
lutionary changes in our 0 
nomy and brought new E 
of prosperity, nuclear sAn 
will become -a boon to m 8y 
kind.” GN» 

Then Mr. Jones faces what 
worries some of the labouring 
people: Will _ technological 
unemployment result? Possi 
bly, he says, but dislocation 
will be only temporary anq 
will be restricted to small 
segments of industrial life 
Enlightened management, hé 
further explains, tries its best 
to put such people in 
some other work, first 
by teaching them the new 
skills required by the new 
production methods and then 
by fitting them into the ser- 
vice and other new industries 
that the advanced technolo- 
gies have created. 

He uses as an example one 
of the computing machines 
already mentioned: «While 
these computers actually re- 
place many people, our boom- 
ing population and higher 
standard of living have doubl- 
ed the amount of insurance 
business. As a result, few, if 
any, employees have lost 
their jobs because of office 
computers. Our office forces, 
like our shop forces, a€ 
continually growing.” 

To which the objectors 1e- 
ply that during even âà shor 
period of i there 
might be considerable nard- 
ship. They also ask wha 
proportion of 
can be counted on 
enlightened? 

American workers, 
they like the situation of = 
seem to agree that the t ur. 
is toward more skilled Jab0 d 
Technical high schools “tn 
technological colleges 1D mote 
U.S. never have been aad 
numerous nor more C0 ip 


Adult education elas nts 
crease steadily. Ent? 
e 378 
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MEXICO: During twenty 
years, he kept a secret of his 
true identity. Even when his 
identity was discovered with- 
out any trace of doubt, he 
persisted in assuming an 
identity which proved to be a 

e. 
"ae twenty years, he 
disowned any political affi- 
liation with so much of cun- 
ning that nothing could be 
proved by his confession. His 
political allegiance could only 
be assumed on elementary 
political logic. 

During twenty years, he 
lived an active life in a 
Mexico prison. He fell in love, 
carried on an affair, earned 
some money (by exploiting 
other prisoners) and, for a 
period of time, was almost a 
f prison leader. 
| During twenty years, ‘he 
j had a number of opportuni- 
| ties to escape, but he never 
i took the advantage. While 

| the World War IT was on, his 
| fellow Communists reached 
| Mexico to arrange his escape 
| from the prison, but had to 


EDNINI me A a a 


cp | ane disappointed: he re- 
o oe Sed to escape for fear that 
j- ate out of prison his so- 
it alled ‘liberators’ would assa- 
“A i SSinate him. 
| uring twenty years, news 
reporters 
cts were allowed free 
it Togating him—he was 
1 always q 
ad subject in the news,‘ever a 
r ae t or reportage. But 
ad them Wenty years he defied 
ae remained a living 
Len WAS the i 
eon assassin of 
to Trotsky, He pretended 


a, Nam, 
sorna 
B 


> e himself Jacques 
g 
Ni 


ae Son of a non-exist- 
Sian diplomat. Actu- 
€ Is Ramon del Rio 
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“Trotsky's Assassin—Now 
Released 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Mercader, son of a Spanish 
Communist woman-leader 
Caridad del Rio Mercader and 
Don Pablo Mercader. Don 
Pablo was a Spaniard with 
some property, residing at 
Barcelona, who from a photo- 
graph identified Mornard as 
his son. The mother is now 
living in Paris with her 
daughter married to a French 
Communist leader of the third 
order. 

The identification by the 
father from a photograph was, 
however, not necessary. Mor- 
nard’s fingerprints tallied 
exactly with those of Ramon 
Mercader taken by, the 
Spanish Police in 1935 along 
with a number of young Com- 
munist hotheads of Barcelona 
when they were detained for 
some days for assisting an 
illegal meeting of the Com- 
munists. 

After his release, Ramon 
Mercader is in Cuba or, possi- 
bly, on way to Prague accom- 
panied by two officers of the 
Czech Embassy in Mexico. 
In order to avoid any possible 
demonstration, the Mexican 
Government set him free a 
few days before the end of his 
20-year jail period—he was 
sentenced to imprisonment 
for 20 years for assassinating 
Leon Trotsky in Trotsky’s 
house in Coyoacan in August, 


1940. Mornard-Mercader gave ` 


out the reason at that time 
that he was a Trotskyite and, 
being disillusioned, he had 
murdered the old Bolshevist 
leader. And for twenty years 
he stuck to this absurd story. 
. Mercader’s secretly leaving 
Mexico with a Czechoslova- 
kian passport is, however, an 
indirect proof. The Commu- 
nist authorities of Czechoslo- 


te 


See 


Ci 
_ She were not actuated by 


vakia would not have given 
him a passport nor would s 
have him at Prague, had 
Mercader not acted on the 
orders of NKVD. Further he 
would not have been given 
asylum in Prague had not 
Mercader been a Spaniard. In 


effect, Prague is the head- 
quarters for co-ordinating 
Communistie activities in 


Latin America and Spain. 
This itself is an indirect but 
quite a superfluous proof that 
the assassination of Trotsky 
was ordered by Stalin, orga- 
nized by the NKVD and exe- 


cuted by one of NKVD’s 
agents, 


What shall be the destiny 
of Mornard-Mercader? Shall 
he live in Prague earning his 
living as a specialist in radio 
repairs quietly and without 
further assignment, or shall 
he end in the near future as 
a victim of his past, due to 
the Communists’ fear that 
someday his silence may be 
broken? : 


Two happenings might help 5. 
him survive. Most of those 
who had some part, from far d 
and near, in Trotsky’s murder ae 
are dead (most of them eli- 
minated on orders from 
Moscow). Mercader has out- 
lived the ‘liquidation’ because ; 
the prison in Mexico was 
safer than the streets of 
Moscow. ‘True, those who ` 
were a party to the first ` 
attempt on Trotsky’s life 
directed by the Mexican 
painter David “A. Sequeiros 
were allowed to live, though 
the attempt failed. But that 
was because it was an over- 
zealous act on the part of a 
Sequeiros without waiting for 
the orders from Kremlin. 


Further, the mother of 
Mercader-Mornard is living in ` 
Paris. She also knows ma 
things. Those who kn 
guess that she has no 
left about Communism 


motive to protect her son, she 
would have talked voluntarily 
about many disagreeable spy- 
ing activities and of infiltra- 
tion by the NKVD. 


There is something fantastic 
in the case history—in Mor- 
nard-Mercader’s almost un- 
real capacity to keep mum 
for long 20 years against 


such varied circumstances 
and odds. 
An explanation to this 


astounding fact is hazarded 
by Dr. Alfonso Quiroz Cuaron, 
a Mexican psychiatrist, who, 
after having studied the 
psychological reflexes of the 
assassin under the Judge’s 
order, has come to the con- 
clusion that the assassin has 
a very much developed 
Oedipus complex. The facts 
confirm the diagnosis. 


It was his mother who, liv- 
ing in Paris during the 
Spanish Civil War, went with 
him to Spain to fight Franco. 
It was she who went with 
him to Moscow and had him 
enlisted in the NKVD. It was 
she who transmitted all the 
orders, and who, while her 
son was in prison, made jour- 
neys from Moscow to Mexico 
to boost up his morale. It 
was she, finally, who by be- 
ing alive and knowing, served 
as a shield to Mercader from 
being eliminated by the 


NKVD in its desire to be free 
_ from the oppressive fear of 


Mercader’s possible confes- 
sion. And it was she who 
was the cause of his silence: 
he knew that were he to talk. 
his mother. being a virtual 


hostage to NKVD, would 
_ with her life. ` nid 
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Letters To The Editor 


On Japanese Scene 


Sir,—Barely two days be- 
fore the scheduled date of its 
commencement President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Japan 
had to be called off, and by 
the time this writing is pub- 
lished Mr. Nobusuke Kishi 
will most probably have 
ceased to be Prime Minister. 
At the same time, however, 
the revised U.S.-Japan secu- 
rity pact has become “law”, 
and the exit of Mr. Kishi does 
not necessarily mean an end 
to the Liberal-Democratic 
Party’s rule or an immediate 
dissolution of the Diet. The 
possibility rather is that for 
the time being the Liberal- 
Democratic government will 
be re-formed under another 
leader. The balance sheet, 
after the recent weeks’ tre- 
mendous demonstrations and 
perhaps with some more in 
store, is still very unclear. In 
fact the very figures are—at 
least to distant observers— 
quite confusing as to their 
exact value and significance. 
There is certainly a great deal 
of mixing-up. The opposition 
to Mr. Kishi is undoubtedly 
widespread, more widespread 
it seems than the opposition 
to the  Liberal-Democratic 
Party as such. Many of the 
latter’s members are them- 
selves now anxious to get rid 
of Mr. Kishi’s leadership. So 
far as the opposition to the 
new security pact is con- 
cerned, it is also a very con- 
fused affair that does not 
easily lend itself to an ana- 
lysis of its elements or of the 


extent of its prevalence 
the standpoint $ 


From 

3 of Ja 

sovereignty, the revised per 
l 


represents, undoub 
advance because A le 
restrictions previously me 
posed upon Japan and ae 
siderably enlarges Japan 
jurisdiction in regard to the 
American military bases on 
Japanese soil. Of course 
military bases of a foreign 
power on one’s own soil can 
hardly be to the liking of any 
nation but in the existing 
circumstances the Japanese 
excepting of course the paci- 
fists who are opposed to mili- 
tarism of any variety or 
degree or those who for ideo- 
logical reasons must oppose 
any American alliance as 
such, would perhaps be re- 
conciled or at least resigned 
to a policy of tolerance for 
the American bases. Such a 
policy, however, need not ex- 
clude reasoned resistance to 
involvements in the more 
dangerous moves of “nuclear 
diplomacy”. 

As regards the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the loss of “face” 
they have suffered was un- 
doubtedly due to their strange 
failure to gauge the situation 
in Japan and the course of its 
possible development. But for 
their lamentable lack of fore- 
sieht, the visit could be called 
off much earlier, at a point 0 
time when the question ° 
prestige 
obviously involve 
Americans need no 
nut consolation 
They can say that the 
in Janan have prove’ atic 
success of the demot? 


Saturday, guly % 


x 
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© posts of 


ration. z 
foder the U.S. Occupa- 


The very demonstra- 
jon. as well as the Govern- 
po reaction to them point 
men hange in the political 


to a © eee 
abits and temper of the 
ne panese as compared to 


tnose before the war. 

(India may also note even 
that during all these troubles 
not on one occasion the Japa- 
nese Government did take re- 
course to fire-arms). 

Also, the Americans may 
ask: what would have hap- 
pened if, for instance, Mr. 
sshrushchey had been sche- 
duled to visit any one of the 
Communist countries in Eas- 
tern Europe and there took 


place things comparable to 
the recent happenings in 
Japan? 


—A Student Of Politics. 


“Sons Of The Soil” 


Sir,—Thank you for your 

excellent editorial of the 
above title dated June 11, 
1960. 

Keeping the problem of 
chronic unemployment in 
West Bengal in view, any 
Sensible man must ask for 
compulsory reservation for 


Bengalee youths in factories 
and offices situated in West 
Bengal. When Assam and 
Bihar have done it, why 
should West Bengal be shy to 
but forward’ her own legiti- 
Mate rights? 

Your suggestion for the 
Provision for advertising of 
all vacancies in prominent 
local newspapers is quite 
timely and wise. 
a draw your attention to a 
a item which appeared in 
b e newspapers a few days 


ae It was a revelation 
on e by Prof. Nirmal 
M te ndra Bhattacharyya, 


tha : about a directive by 
a €ntral Board of Reve- 
e to 


the wee 
ncom Commissioner of 


make e Tax, West Bengal, to 


(Cas 
direct” recruitment to 


Inspectors and 


f i - Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
which the Japanese Upwear Division Clerks in his 


otuces trom amongst canam 
dates irom Bihar and Orissa. * 
This is Surprisingly enough 
against tne Government's 
policy voiced now and then and 
also against the provisions or 
une Constitution or India. More 
80, when the pressure of un- 
employment is too heavy for 
West Bengal owing to varj- 
ous reasons well-known to all 
—in spite of her industrial 
advancement, such a direc- 
tive is a rude shock to the 
hopes or Bengalee youth. 
Of course, it may be pre- 
sumed that behind this direc- 
tive are the hands of a group 


of self-seekers with or with- 
vut parochial Interests. Stil, 
tnis sort of orders denying 
tne “sons of the soil” their 
legitimate and qualitative 
rights must be resented with 
all strength and the people oi 
West Bengal must rally to 
back the State Government 
to fight it out—yYours truly, 
ee Narayan De, Calcutta- 


* This point requires further 
clarification as it is on the 
face of it rather unusual. 
And the comments of our 
correspondent based on it 
can be taken as provi- 
Sional. —kditor. 
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Pakistan resolved their prob- 
lems, there was bound to be 
an increase in the ‘inexorable 
push of north’—i.e., from 
Russia and China. Resolving 
the problems means solution 
of the’ Kashmir issue ‘in a 
spirit of realism and justice’, 
and it can only be done by 
agreeing to Pakistan’s terms 
of surrendering this Indian 
State to her on ground of 
religious affinity. ‘Unfortu- 
nately, our relations with 
India and Afghanistan have 
not been good’ because the 
latter country also has not 
ceased to back up the claims 
of Pokhtoonistan for demo- 
cratic self-determination. 
Thus our nearest F.-M. is 
faced with a triangular para- 
dox. While there is no demo- 
cracy in Pakistan itself, but 
only a stiff military dictator- 
ship instead, the Dictator 
himself advocates democratic 
self-determination for Kash- 
mir and denies it in the same 
breath to Pokhtoonistan. 
Anyway ‘as a student of war 
and strategy’ the Field 
Marshal ‘can see very clearly 


the inexorable push of the 
north in the direction of the 
warm waters of the Indian 


ocean’. Evidently, he envis- 
ages a drive by the U.S.S.R. 
through Afghanistan to the 
western shores of Pakistan 
for the warm waters of the 
Arabian sea, while China 
simultaneously makes a drive 
through Burma for the Indian - 
ocean. That will put the 
Indian sub-continent between 
the arms of a giant pair of 
pincers while the pincers 
around the head of India in 
the north will continue to be 
tightened. 


As against this lurid pic- 
ture of doom through pincers, 
{the President of Pakistan 
makes his real appeal—‘Since 
we do not seek this fate, we 
must move forward and do so 
quickly. It is here that our 
eyes turn towards our friends 
‘and allies. They have already 
given us magnanimous aid, 


for which we are most grate- = 
ful, but there are reasons of 4 


f 


history which entitle us to 
claim more.’ 

Thus out of the cloak of the 
redoubtable and 
Field Marshal speaking as a 
prophet of Destiny comes in 
the end—rather suddenly— 
little Oliver Twist! ie 


gigantic 
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Wide Of The Mark 


AST week’s Press resume 
L oï the study of une Fede- 
ration or Indian Chambers ot 
Commerce and Industry on 
the post-1996 trends Or sav- 
ings and mvestment in India 
makes interesting reading, 
although its tenor is some- 
what marred by some of the 
usual and hackneyed com- 
plaints of the private sector 
against ceriam policies of the 
Government. 

Firstly, an attempt has 
been made in ihe FICCI 
- study to dispel the widely- 
held notion that there is a 
surfeit of savings and finan- 
cial resources available for 
investment in private in- 
dustry. This notion is wrong, 
_ says the study, especially 
when it is now ‘proved’ that 
the rate of saving and invest- 
ment in this sector, i.e. the 
sector ^ of non-Government 
companies, in the period after 
1956 indicates a much lower 
level than that attained 
during 1956. Although the 
FICCI’s contention in this re- 
gard has a firm note in it, it 
ought to have been dressed 
up with relevant data, if any, 
so as to make it more con- 
vincing to others. This is 


where lies the hiatus in its 
proof. 
During the last decade, 


investments by corporate sec- 
tor, i.e by corporate institu- 
tions and by investment com- 
panies, have been steadily on 
the increase, On the whole, 
the rate of growth in both 
paid-up and authorised 
al of companies in public 
private sectors, has become 

ble. As a result of 


comparison made between the 
Government and non-Gov- 
ernment companies in respect 
of paid-up capital during the 


period 159-96 to 1905-99, 
we have got the following 
data. Durmg 1955-56, the 


number of Government com- 
panies and the non-Govern- 
ment ones were 61 and 29,813 
respectively—with ks. 66 
crores and Rs. 958 crores as 
paid , up capital. But the 


number of the former com- 
panies rose to 103 during 
1958-59, whereas in respect 


of the latter, it declined to 
27,376. In the same year, the 
paid up capital of the Gov- 
ernment companies shot up to 
Rs. 4,24 crores. It is a big 
stride, no doubt. On the 
other side, the level of paid 
up capital of the non-Govern- 
ment companies in 1958-59 
does not indicate a decline, 
but a rise—from Rs. 9,58 
crores in 1955-56 to Rs. 10,85 
crores in 1958-59. During the 
four years under review, the 
number of those companies 
that withdrew from the in- 
vestment field was, there- 
fore, 2,437 but the gain of the 
rest in paid up capital was 
Rs. 127 crores. So if we 
judge by the single criterion 
of paid up capital, where is 
the alleged decline in the rate 
of savings? And, again, are 
we to believe that in respect 
of the loan capital also, there 
has been a decline since 1956? 
On the contrary, we have 
sufficient data to prove that 
the reliance on loan capital 
has increased greatly since 
1956. 


The FICCI has, of course, 
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referred to the findings 0 
recent Reserve Bang ‘ Be 
Lt nas been stated in thee 


that the rate of invested 
has gone up trom 7 per can 
l 


to 11 per cent. of t 


income during the 5 

: e 
Plan period, but ome 
savings, on the other nant 


do not show any marked jn, 
crease. The gap between 
domestic savings and invest. 
ment, according to the study 
has peen made good by dratt 
on foreign exchange reserves 
and utilization of foreign 
assistance. In concrete terms 
about two-thirds of a total 
investment of Rs. 6,200 crores 
during the Plan period has 
been financed from domestic 
savings and the rest, from 
external sources. The higher 
outlay in the Third Plan, 
however, necessitates an esti- 
mated increase of investmen 
from 11 per cent. now to l4 
per cent. of the national in- 
come. ‘Therefore, according 
to the Federation, it is high- 
time that the Government 
should try to promote savings 
from internal sources rather 
than rely on external assis- 
tance. 

The Reserve Bank study on 
domestic savings does not, of 
course, speak of any decline 
in the latter; it says that 
there has been no marked 
increase in the domesti 
savings during the Secon 
Plan period. Furthermora 
the Federation has failed i 
show any relevant link na 
ween the Reserve Bank Coe 
with its contention that pee 
has been a downturn m ze 


pect of the financial a 
sources available to the 956. 


nce 


vate undertakings S! ontention 


On this basis.the c 
has lost its ground. 
Nevertheless, 
suggestions that 
savings on the whol 
be stepped up and 
Government should ip 
policies that may to P 
diversion of resources 
ductive activity sho 
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i upport. The Gc- 
Xe celve eine titherto been 
ve vere realize that the pain 
ty slow nomic sanity lies more 
nt to econo SE phe NS 
n in the direction ot eae vier 
eM tion of domestic resources 
ad than in this unhappy depend- 
tic ence on foreign assistance. In 
1d our next and bigger Pian, the 
fa foreign resources should 
en account for less than one- 
st- fourth of the total investment 
dy and it is to this end that the 
att efforts of the authorities 
ves should be directed. 
= The simple mechanical way 
tal to raise saving is to cut down 
res domestic consumption with 
has the help of fiscal weapon and, 
stic then, call upon people to 
‘om follow a life of austerity. 
her This policy, so far assiduously 
lan, adopted and implemented by 
sti- the Government, is so foolish 
elie in the face of it that even the 
14 FICCI has uttered its objec- 
in- tion to it. While this objec- 
ling tion is quite appropriate 
gh- under the circumstances, it 
vent does not enlighten us as to 
ings where the Government 
ther Should go to find the re- 
siS- sources. The Federation’s 
| thesis that the Government’s 
yon | policy should be so reoriented 
t, of | as to give more scope for the 
line | private sector to save does 
that | not impress us. The scope is 
rked already there and the com- 
estic | panies are taking full advan- 
cond tage of it, Moreover, it is not 
nore, | the arena of industry and 
1 Oe Commerce that may give us 
pet- e magnitude of savings the 
data future Plans would require 
here or investment. If there is 
re One such arena, it is the 
A orata where millions of 
r A eee till the lands. The 
i a T and the millions of 
n San Us labour are, to a large 
en the capital. Using 
with a e equipment, and 
duce small cost, they pro- 


rops,—unaided by Go- 
ni and without bles- 
‘Nature “Om either men or 
shows. If the Government 
es a little zeal to help the 
crs, organize them and 


Towards Further Liberalization of s 4 
Werld Trade 


By JOHN KINGSLEY 


"HE recently published first 
t= annual report of the 
board of management of the 
European Monetary Agree- 
ment (the successor body to 
the European Payments 
Union) drew attention to a 
striking new feature of inter- 
national economic affairs— 
the extent to which restric- 
tions on trade and payments 
have been removed through- 
out the Western world during 
the past year or so. This 
trend, the board said, had 
been stimulated by the high- 
ly successful move taken by 
the pound sterling and other 
European currencies towards 


worldwide convertibility at 
the end of 1958. 
As far as Britain is con- 


cerned, an important step on 
the road towards complete 
trade liberalization was taken 
in February of this year. 
From the beginning of that 
month, the United Kingdom 
scrapped trade control on a 
number of dollar imports— 
tobacco and tobacco manu- 
factures, synthetic rubber and 
transistors, chilled and frozen 
fish—and thereby carried a 
step further the instalments 
towards the liberalization of 
dollar imports which had 


employ the idle hands in 
land improvement, the level 
of incomes in the millions of 
rural households will rise, for 
the surplus foodgrains created 
in the process will pay their 
dividends. When the far- 
mers’ incomes will rise, their 
savings will also rise. The 
crux of the problem of in- 
creasing domestic savings vir- 
tually lies in the path that 
leads to land and its tillers. 
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been taken in May ~ and 
November last year. 


The list of goods imported 
from North America now re- 
maining under control in- 
cludes items such as arms and 
radioactive materials, which 
are in a special category. 


BRITISH IMPORTS FROM 
U.S.A. 


Britain’s liberalization of 
its trade with North Ame- 
rica was carried out at a 
time when British industrial 
production was expanding 
rapidly—and therefore de- 
manding more and more 
materials from abroad. It 
also took place at a time 
when the United States was 
becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the need to increase 
its own exports in order to 
improve its balance-of-pay- 
ments position. So it is not 


surprising that the United 
Kingdom’s imports from a 
North America have been ~ | 


rising very sharply during 
recent months. 2 Ee 

In 1959, British imports 
from the United States were 
worth about £371,000,000 — 
against some £350,000,000 
the year before. To take the. 
most recent figures, for the 
first four months of this year 
Britain’s import bill for U.S. 
materials and products was y 
just over £162,000,000—up ~ 
from the corresponding total 
of £108,000,000 in 1959.° 


22 


A great deal of British im- 
ports from the U.S.—as much 
as half, if one includes par- 
tially processed items such a 
metals and basic chemicals— 
are raw materials, dem 
which has naturally 3 
British industries have 


pera 


i 
i 
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producing more goods. But 
imports of consumer goods 
from the U.S. have also been 
rising — there js evidence 
that American merchants 
have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of their new sales 
opportunities in what is one 
of the world’s most prosper- 
ous consumer markets. 
Canada has also been selling 
more to Britain. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 


However, trade goes two 
ways. And while U.S. sales 
to Britain have been rising, 
British salesmen have been 
increasing their shipments to 
the U.S. For the first four 
months of this year there 
was a sharp rise in British 
sales to the United’ States, to 
over £131,000,000 (includ- 
ing re-exports) from last 
year’s 
£121,000,000 — and 


corresponding 
this 


0800000 aim 


Darken s, Grows 
end Softens the 
Hair. 


M. M. Khambhatwala, 
Ahmedabad 1 


Bavishi & Ceo 
St., Calcutta 1 


errs 


month the British Trade Fair 
in New York has been open- 
ing up new sales opportuni- 
ties. 

‘ven so, a policy of trade 
liberalization to which the 
United Kingdom is thorough- 
ly committed entails a certain 
risk that imports will increase 
so tast as to threaten the 
country’s trade balance. Bri- 
tain has been importing more 
not only from North America, 
but also from most of its 
other trading partners. 


In the three months Febru- 
ary-April of this year, the 
largest absolute increase 1n 
British imports — again re- 
flecting the rising demand 
irom British industry and 
consumers—was from Wes- 
tern Europe, the total import 
pill being about 27 per cent. 


up on the corresponding 
period of 1959. 
Recently the Government 


look steps to correct the posi- 
tion by introducing measures 
to restrain the level of home 
demand. So far, however, 
there has been little sign that 
the rate of increase in British 
imports is starting to slacken 
significantly. The authorities 
are watching very carefully 
the trend in British exports 
and imports and the move- 


‘ment of the country’s gold 


reserves. At present these 
are holding up well. Last 
month (May), in fact, they 


rose by £10,000,000. 
NO CHANGE IN POLICY 


Whether or not the British 
authorities decide to rein- 
force their measures of finan- 
cial restriction in the coming 
months to reduce the pres- 
sure on the country’s re- 
sources and ensure that goods 
are not diverted to the home 
market instead of being ex- 
ported, there will certainly 
be no change in British trad- 
ing policy. 

Britain will continue to ad- 
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vocate, through Prece 

prance rurther moea S 
the liberalization of > 
national trade. There wil 
no resort to tariff bane We 
The British Government pels 
ly believes that the a 
to a rising import bill eon 
to reduce it by cutting A 
chases, but to earn enO ENA 
meet it by boosting export 


nd 


Indeed, there is m 
likelihood of a io ne 
tariffs. It is early yet to Bae 
dict what will happen in this 
direction later in the ven 
However, there are good 
grounds for hoping that the 
tariff talks to be held under 
the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which will 
be starting in September will 
result in the negotiation, ona 
reciprocal basis, of substantial 
tariff cuts by the United 
Kingdom, the United States, 
and the European Economic 
Community. 
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in federally aided vocational 


classes alone have increased 
from (676,687 in 1925 to 
3,521,555 in 1957. Much of 


the increase is attributable to 
the rise in interest in home 
economics, which in India 15 
science and 1! 
more 


than home house 


work or cooking. 
in this subject is a 
of the bigger place of women 
in the ranks of America, 
labour and the greater use 0 
the service skill. 
Automation will not be aa 
lodged from the Wer 
nations, some of those + 
whose industrial develop 3 
is some stages further 
see what is ahea an o He) 
urging their people "ang 
prepared. Such ong 
planning can 
social strain years pence: ; 
gb 
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One Thousand Schools 


(Contributed) 


1960-66 will 
pe an important milestone 
jn the history of Poland for, 
during these six years the 
Polish nation celebrates a 
unique anniversary—the one 
thousandth anniversary of its 
existence as a State. À 
It was against this back- 
ground that the Polish United 
Workers’ Party made an 
appeal to the nation: “Let 
Poland’s one thousandth anni- 
yersary be celebrated by one 
thousand monuments” — one 
thousand schools to be 
built in the years 1960-65 
from funds donated by the 
community, while the State 
expenditure on education 
would be doubled. 


Like many nations of the 
world, including India, which 
are striving to advance on the 
toad of modern industrialisa- 
tion, Poland has also various 
pressing problems to be solv- 
ed and urgent demands of the 
Population to be met. These 
Problems and demands assum- 
ed all the more urgency in 
Poland since the country ac- 
cepted the building of a 
Socialist society as her natio- 
nal goal. 

Ever growing demand for 
More educational facilities is 
one of the most urgent pro- 
blems the Country faces today. 


Development of 


. general 
education in Poland had a 
chequereq history. Uniform 
Primary school system was 


pra picuous by its absence in 
view Poland. Majority of 
oe S had schools with one 
cme teachers only. where 
equi vears of study was 
a Valent onl 
tin And | thie eras 
schooling for the 
majority of 
si n of rural areas. Be- 

» Over one. million child- 


ren of school-going age, most- 
ly of peasant origin, never 
went to school. 

Of a total of 25,664 village 
schools existing in 1938, al- 
most three-fourths had only 
one or two teachers. Classes 
held in huts rented from pea- 
sants were a common sight 
in those days. 


War and Nazi 
spelled disaster to Polish 
schools. After liberation, 
classes were held in temporary 


occupation 


premises, sometimes in ba- 
rracks left behind by 
Germans. 

The post-war reorganiza- 


tion of the educational system 
brought virtually to every 
peasant child an opportunity 
to pass the full seven-year 
course in a primary school. 
On the average there are now 
thirty school children to one 
village teacher while the 
corresponding figure for 1938 
was sixtythree to one—a two- 
fold increase. So also the case 
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of class-rooms compared with 
the pre-war period. 

For several years after the 
war the figure of primary 
school pupils stood static— 
when the generation born 
during the war years began 
going to schools and the num- 
ber of these children, aged 
from seven to fourteen, was 
relatively small. As a result, 
the need for new school build- 
ings was not so urgent as it is 
today. However, from 1954 
a striking increase in the 


number of primary school 
pupils was discernible. That 
was the first year when 


children born after the war 
reached school-going age. 
Since then, their number has 
been steadily rising, touching 
as high as 41 per cent, in the 
years 1955-60. More and 
more schools have to conduct 
class in two or even three 
shifts, and class-rooms are 
over-crowded. 

In such a situation the 
appeal of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party was wel- 
comed by the whole Polish 
nation, by the workers in par- 
ticular. People volunteered 
in their thousands to donate 
a certain sum each month, in 
most cases half per cent, of 
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Miners decided 
n a Sunday 
duced that gy. 


go for work © 
and the coal pro 


Thousand School 


© 


Fund. 

Social School Building Fund 
Committee have been set up 
‘all over Poland, with co-or- 
dinating bodies 
and other levels. The Com- 
mittees also collect building 
and free labour 


offers from the population. 


on district 


More than one 
million zlotys in cash and a 
quantity of 
building materials was the 


— 


provide 2,000  class-rooms, 
hundreds of laboratories and 
mnasiums and more than 
1,200 rooms for the teachers. 

Seventeen of the One Thou- 
sand Schools Scheme had 
been completed by the end of 
1959, the first of these was 
puilt in the town of Czeladz 
in Silesia, the coal miners of 
the area having contributed 
their own labour. 

It is estimated that more 
than 2,500 class-rooms will be 
built in 1960. Voluntary 
donations on the part of the 
population are followed by 
steps initiated by various 
social organizations, the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions, 


ibution to 


thousand 
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tion one example, i ; 
a large aE a a puilding £ 
Similar initiatives R 
been forthcoming fro have 
army. According to the E the 
of the men of the shes 
forces, the funds they = med 
will be used to build cate 
at historic places where a 
e 


Poles fought battles i 
of their freed A oe 
independence, aud 


Poles abroad al 
lend a hand Songs bie 
One Thousand Schools 
Scheme. Thus, it is the efor 
of the whole nation which 
will result in a monument to 
the one-thousand-year old 
record of the Polish State, a 


population’s contribution to 
the school-building fund in 
1959. Construction of 200 
schools began in different 
areas last year, which will 


homage to its past anda 
valuable contribution to its 
future. 

Courtesy : Polish Embassy, 


factories, etc., which have de- 
cided to build schools out of 
their own funds. The War- 
saw Motorcar factory, to men- 
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Recurring Eruptions 


NDIA, it appears, is gradually wearing the aspect of a volcano. 
The smouldering fire of discontent is spreading from one 
part of the country to another, feeding upon one cause here 
and another there—real or imaginary. The eruptions are 
frequent, though intermittent yet; but all the same, some kind 
of restlessness has become a part of the mental make-up of a 
vast majority of the people. 


We are led to these reflections by events that are happen- 
ing from day to day. Go where you will, from the street 
cars and tea stalls to private clubs and government offices, 
from the family fire-sides to the daily newspapers, the doleful 
theme that refuses to be stifled for long is the same—life is 
becoming harder and harder every day, and the Indian world 
is proving too much with us. Apart from the eruptions of 
displaced persons in the Mikir Hills in Assam, at Bagjola near 
Calcutta and Faridabad in the Punjab, there is discontent 
brewing over alleged linguistic imposition in Assam and the 
Punjab again. To cap all, there is a threatened general strike 
by two-million middle and lower-grade employees of the 
Government of India. 


At the root of it all is primarily the question of bread. 
If there were enough work for everybody to earn a living, 
and, where there is work, enough of earning to satisfy decently 
the needs of the family, most of these troubles would dis- 
appear. Even linguistic rivalries, when not aggravated by 
a perverted and jealous fear of economic competition would 
be things of the past if a general sense of well-being would 
permeate the people. But leave alone enough of work, bread 
and a sense of well-being, the too little of these things that 
are available for distribution are going the wrong way for 
mismanagement and corruption in the machinery that is known 
as the government or the administration. And when the 
Government employees organize themselves like . trade 
unionists and demand more wages and. amenities, the question 
takes the form of an irony. Let it be admitted without 
hesitation that the pay and other emoluments of a Government 
employee of the classes that are threatening the strike leave 
much to be desired, and such employees deserve sympathy of 
the country. They really are the joints, hinges and screws 
of the administration and keep it going. But it is pertinent 
to ask to what extent they themselves are contributing factors 
in the growing discontent and suffering of the average man 
in the country caused by corruption, waste, inefficiency, delay, 
harassment and nepotism, that bring misery to the daily life 
of the community. It is not denied that their betters are no 
less, if not more, responsible—up to, perhaps, the very highest 
in the innumerable offices and departments. But as between 
rights and duties, a little self-analysis is needed to realise 
whether the duties are being done in the way they shoul 
before the rights are sought to be enforced by strikes 
other direct action, i.e. coercive methods. 


d ; 
It will not be a 
complete answer to say that ‘they cannot giye thein best 
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` because they have to go with- 
out many of the good things 
of life. There are many even 


amongst them to prove the - 


contrary. 
After the irony comes the 


paradox. These demands, if 
fulfilled on so large a scale, 
will put more purchasing 
power in the hands of appre- 
ciable section of the commu- 
nity without any correspond- 
ing increase in the volume of 
consumer goods and will at 
once help in the further rise 
of prices. In consequence, 
the employees’ real wages 
will come back to the same 
imbalance with needs, and 
discontent will start brewing 
again. Thus the two cardinal 
demands in the ‘present nego- 
tiations — need-based mini- 
mum wages and linking of 
the dearness allowance with 
the cost-of-living index—be- 
come futile against the inevi- 
fable rise in the prices to off- 
set the monetary gain. The 


needs that can be met with 
Rs. 125|- today—the demand- 
ed minimum—will not be met 


with the same amount next , 


year. What then? Demand 
for another and higher need- 
based minimum? In the same 
Manner, dearness allowance 
will be constantly on the in- 
crease if linked with the 
ever-increasing cost of liv- 
ing. This vicious circle will 
grow wider and wider as the 
repercussion of any increase 
in the Central Government 
employees’ emoluments 
inevitably give rise to corres- 
ponding demands for increase 
by the State Government 
employees. 

But this demand, even if 
‘satiable for the present, will 
“SUlow some temporary relief 
only to the Government em- 
ployees who number, at the 
most, a few millions, includ- 


382 


will ` 


ing the two-million of the 
Central Government. What 
about the scores of millions 
of other working people out- 
side of this privileged circle 
of Government employees and 
organized labour? If the 
need-based minimum of a 
class IV Government em- 
ployee is Rs. 125|-, what about 
the need-based minimum of 
his own brother not so lucky 
as to belong to the charmed 
circle of organized labour? 
It is this hapless class that 
forms the vast majority of the 
population. And taking a 
national, as distinct from the 
sectional, view of the whole 
problem of employment and 
the attitude of the 


wages, 
Central Government em- 
ployees has been called 


‘unpatriotic’ for this and other 
reasons. The general situa- 
tion of discontent in the 
country and its threatened 
security lend weight to this 
charge, though rather un- 
charitable. 

The time has come for all 
the employeds or unem- 
ployeds in the country to look 
at this basic problem of 
Indian life today—the prob- 
lem of keeping body and soul 
together in the literal sense— 
to change the angle of vision 
and make a determined and 
organized demand for bring- 
ing about a reduction in the 
prices of consumption goods 
and holding the price-line at 
that reduced level. Tighten- 


“ing of belts for the sake of 


the future generations sounds 


{hollow when a ‘future gene- 


iration’ is growing with half- 
starved and famished bodies, 
wrongly educated minds and 
ill-developed brains, with 
characters verging on the 
delinquent in the squalor and 
indecency of miserable homes. 
Breeding of such a generation 
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in the present“ will 


greatest curse that oan the 
for the future oe © leg 
country. Un the 


Rightly or wrongly 
people have come to > Most 
that the inability of eee 
vernment to do aie Go. 
about the spiralli ythin 

piralling Prices ; 
not due so much to the h is 
expenditure for the EEn S 
to (I) the mistake of cone 
trating planning at the T F 
the neglect of the base ye 
Community Project being by 
now a proved failure; ang (2) 
the absolute surrender to the 
private-sector capitalists, par- 
ticularly, the longest Tope 
given to them for unsavoury 
reasons in the matter of 
manipulation of prices and 
adulteration of goods, and (3) 
the complete failure to stem 
the sweeping tide of corrup- 
tion in the administration, 
Their lack of originality of 
thought and boldness in ac- 
tion has led to a callous 
policy of drift which, in spite 
of the spectacular accomplish- 
ments of some top projects 
under the Plans, is having no 
alleviating effect on the lives 
of the people; and the result- 
lant discontent~ is widening 
more and more as an under- 
current, erupting here and 
there in various forms. The 
inevitable finale is a break- 
down and an explosion in ? 
moment of crisis. 


A DEAD SEA APPLE? 


the newspaper 
15% of the candidates % 
the Humanities GrouP in nad 
Higher Secondary Fina a 
received marks enough 


con 
bare pass. This Cee he 
sists of, in addition ject 
obligatory Core suas 
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history, g¢0- 
Jana vies, logic etc.— 
P k them more or less 
n 

a the first batch of 
Mee under this new 
: tem came to the threshold 
E IX, they had the op- 
ea to choose one out of the 
seven special Groups, and 
those who elected any parti- 
cular group must have done 
so because of a natural apti- 


tude for such subjects. Be- 
gaes, we lear or a algner 
inis X1-class 


suandaara m 
course Jed Many students to 
take transier to the X-class 
schools to appear at we 
School Final instead of ine 
Higher Secondary. Thus it 
was a select group of the 
students—boys and giris 
alike—who took the Higher 
Secondary examination this 
year. And if, even out of this 
more meritorious sort, only 
15% could come out success- 
ful in the first instance, the 
reason has to be sought and 
found out. Whether by a re- 
examination or by any other 
artificial device the percent- 
age of success is raised to a 
higher number is irrelevant 
to the main problem—the old, 
Old one of something being 
Wrong somewhere in our sys- 
tem of education and exami- 
nation, aggravated by the 
fact, that what, after all these 
An of controversy and deli- 
one was hit upon as a 
EA for this recurring 
waste, has proved to 

© complete failure. 
anne aet of those who 
aan is change-over to a 
tia ystem out of sheer in- 
me eae conservatism. And 
ae elieve that it is not 
Worki em as the method of 
ng it that has vitiated 
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the objective. Those who 
are at tne helm of aftairs in 
the new system are apparent- 
ly the same set of ‘education- 
ists’ who ran the X-class sys- 
tem, and in preparing the 
curricula, writing of text 
books, setting the questions 
and marking of papers, they 
could not get over the old 
and hardened habits of burd- 
ening the course with useless 
and dead matter as before, 
setting grandiose questions in 
engusa wnhicn the canuluates 
could NOt TOllow, writmg Or 
leXl-DOOKs COverIng a tnou- 
sana pages (ror une tree 
ciasses LA, X and Al) and 
marking tne papers in tne 
Way an examiner descripea 
in a meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate some days 
ago. ‘tne text-books are 
mere replicas or the same ola, 
old types, with tne difference 
between the discarded and 
the reformed system complete- 
ly forgotten, and the new 
objective entirely missed. 
The practice of associating a 
certain kind of names with 
an obscure author on pay-: 
ment of a handsome fee to 
boost the sale of particular 
text-books continues as be- 
fore; and those who have 
made a profession of it yet go 
under the mask of leadership 
in the world of education. 
On the other side, there 
have been subjects for which 
no text-books were at all 
available, e.g., Home Science. 
Students had to rely on 
sketchy ‘notes’ dictated by 
the teachers as far as they 
could collect them from Eng- 
lish books which were written 
without any relation to the 
needs of thè Indian homes 
and their requirements. That 
an Indian home is not the 


same thing as an English 
home should be clear to any 
one, and what the pupils 
learnt from such scrappy and 
exotic notes could easily be 
imagined.~ The teachers were 
totally inadequate, both in 
number. and quality, with 
some kind of improvised 
short-course training in’ cer- 
tain subjects, and many posts 
created on paper remained 
vacant. Even it they could 
be filled, mere addition or a 
few indiferent M.A.’s to the 
teaching staff of an upgraded 
school could not certainly im- 
prove either the standard or 
the method of teaching. In 
certain Government schools, 
though buildings were raised, 
scientific and work-shop 
equipment purchased at high 
costs for ‘multi-purpose’ sub- 
jects remained either in the 
packing boxes or scattered 
hither and thither for want 
of qualified teachers; and 
even ‘psychologists’ appointed 
to test the IQ or the aptitude 
of students did not know how 
to go about their business. 
These gentlemen hardly ever 
went anywhere near a live 
human student while doing 
‘Experimental Psychology’ in 
their M.A. or M.Sc. laborato- 
ries in a University. 

This is how the educational 
reform in our country has 
had its start with so much 
fan-fare. Education semi- 
nars, Orientation courses, 
Conferences and Symposia of 
experts have all been held in — 
cities scattered all over India, 
and expenditure of money 
has not been stinted for T.A. 
and other allowances. And 
now we are left waiting to 
see how far the casualty of 
85% can be reduced by prac- 
Itising artificial respiration. — 


The Civilizers 


+ 


l OSE of the Assamiya 
4 gentry who have taken 
on themselves the holy 
mission of teaching a lesson 
in the Assamese language to 
the uninitiated Bengalee in- 
habitants of Assam could not 
have chosen a better time. 
The Chinese missionary com- 
rades have been roused from 
their winter and spring hiber- 
nation by the halt-witted 
Tibetans who do not under- 
stand their own interest. They 
were a Slave people, under 
the superstitious domination 
of the Lamas. But the 
Chinese came to liberate them 
—and yet these unregenerat- 
ed people will not understand 
the high mission of the 
Saviours. Formerly they 
created trouble in Eastern 
Tibet, but having got it on 
the neck rather heavily there, 
they have shifted the scene of 
trouble and disturbed the 
> sleep of the Chinese missio- 
se aries in Western Tibet now. 
There, in a guerilla way—not 
having at their disposal any 
borrowed weapons from the 
Super-comrades of Russia 
these Tibetans are trying to 
pay the liberators back in 
itheir own coin. Like the lion 
of the folk tales roaring in 
helpless anger under the sting 
the mosquito, the missionary 
m has at last opened his 
nd missing the Tibe- 
allowed a dozen 
rmed men along 
7 Signed only a 
He has now 


Á EEs = 
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[by scorer] FL 


At Work—In 


Tibet And Assam 


dug his teeth into Nepalese 
territory at Mustang and poor 
P.M. Koirala is trying to 
massage the smarting wound 
with the healing balm of 
platitudes from the attacker. 

But the dragon has a hun- 
dred teeth and he is ready 
with a few to strengthen the 
solitary inciser dug in at 
Longju at present. Now, our 
Assamiya comrades also have 
felt inspired by this civilizing 
mission, and are trying to 
beat up the Bengalees and rid 
them of the superstition of 
boasting of a language of their 
own, and liberating the Tri- 
bals of the Hills. Districts of 
all the witchcraft of English 
practised on them by the 
European missionaries, The 
new brand now brought in to 
take the place of English will 
prove much more efficacious 
with the cloak-and-dagger 
method. The Government of 
India, of course, will look on 
non-violently with their blind 
eye, as they did on the 
Chinese missionaries advanc- 
mg on Akshai Chin. And if 
Akshai Chin can belong to 
China, because it is called 
‘Chin’—whatever variety of 
‘Chin’ it may be—why can- 
not the Hills Districts, each 
Speaking its own language, 
and the district of Cachar 
with its Bengali language, 
accept Assamese as their 
regional language because 
these regions also just go by 
the name of Assam? In spite 
of Shakespeare's “What’s in a 


name,” there is ever 


a name as you now mee in 
And if it so happencg See, 
the whole of Tibet, like that 
boULNErN Huls Distrei these 
the Noi'A, were calie 

no Camese 

take place as against 
nomenclatory Claims 
Assamese comrades. 
Was Sheer bau 
musing or Tivci—a 


anq 
a Assa 
Invasion t) 


Of our 
But that 
iūcs— Luly 
“uStaag 


OL (he oriclsners how 4 a 
tlaue 


unrecunabie py tne Uhinese 
occupation, Yet they can be 
sure oi tne British nomencig. 
ture continuing in the Souta- 
ern districts and giving them 
tne aivine right Ww rue over 
them and impose their langu- 
age, because our Centra] Go- 
vernment will not do the 
sacrilege of even cutting the 
ts ana dotting the i’s of what 
the missionaries now out to 
civilize a region have called 
as their own domain. 

As for the number of the 
Ahamiyas who live only with- 
in the six out of the twelve 
districts within the region 
called Assam, the Census of 
1941 of course showed them 
as less than a third of the 
total. But people forget that 
they live in a land of en- 
chantment. Legends say that 
whoever went to that land 
was changed into a ram. And 
if, by a revival of the same 
process of metamorphosis, the 
Bengalees living there had 
been transformed into Aha- 
miyas in the decade between 
1941 and 1951, and the num- 
ber of  Assamese-speaking 
human forms increased from 
30 lakhs to 49 lakhs, 
why should it be. call- 
ed a ‘biological miracle 
except by fools? Even he 
States Reorganization Com 
Mission made the same best 
take. And, to add insult 2 
injury, they sheepishly pre a 
cribed that unless a languag 

t 70% 
was spoken by at least ' an 
of the population of a ae, A 
it could not be made is 
regional language. ie A 
the year 1960, and barely 


0 
Saturday, July 9 1 


mA arnar A 


months hence, it will be 


a EN beyond the shadow of 
hat $ doubt that the Assamese- 
lese ; eaking people of that region 
anq A: gone up from 59% io 
am, sa! What if the language 
ula o spoken only in five out of 
the ine twelve districts? The 
Our rocess OË metamorphosis is 
‘hat Reedy in operation through 
uly Jathis and daggers and will 
aac be accomplished in no time. 
ade There is a stupid talk of the 


Central Government sending 


be directives. The directives? 
“tei Yes, the missionaries know 
ta~ what they mean, and they 
em had it tested in the case of 
ver the oil refinery. If they can 
gu- carry on for a little while yet 
30- —and the State Government 
the knows how to let them carry 
the on in such circumstances—as 
hat they did it the time of the 
to Mikir Hills evictions — then 
Jed the ‘Operation Assamization’ 
will be completed in good 
the | time before the next Census 
th- begins. 
lve The chatterboxes of 
ion Cachar have started a row. 
of The missionaries know how to 
em; deal with them. Live and let 
the live? No imposition of Assa- 
hat mese on the Bengalees? The 


India?—yes, they know it all. 
| At worst, they will cut out 
nd | Cachar as a diseased limb as 

they diq Sylhet a few years 


| 
i 
| 
en- plea of the Constitution of 
| 


| 

the ago. The Centre looked on 
ad | then, they will do the same 
a= again. If they do not, the 
en l Oil Reñnery method is there 
m- | to coerce them. There is the 
nE f dhra way, the Mahratta 
om. | vay, the Central Government 
hs, E ployees way and, lastly, 
i j € Pakistani and the Chinese 
le i m even the Naga way. 
he A € Government of India can 
me DE. TE be managed. 

e thet only trouble is about 
s se a Tribals, particularly 
38° llong. They have 
g lamt the EEE trick 
z man a Play at a game; 
; ) in shin, may start playing it 
a Of th Beene „The Government 
a abou a also is a little jittery 


these Hill Tribals, and 
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Continued War In Algeria- i 
Or Peace? a 


Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P., 
Chuwrman oy the Movement 
jor Colonial Freedom writes 
the following: 


IS there hope of peace in 
Algeria? General de Gaultle’s 


broadcast to the French na- 
tion from Paris gives some 
ground tor optimism. 

The Algerian leaders in the 
past have been reluctant to 
accept his proposal for a 
“cease fire’ because they be- 
lieved it involved laying 
down their arms without any 
guarantee that the promised 
seli-determination would be 
genuine. 

They had reason for their 
fears. Elections in Algeria 
have been notoriously rigged 
by the French officials there, 
and General de Gaulle has 
spoken in varied voices, 
sometimes conciliatory, some- 
times adamant. 

He has, of course, been 
under conflicting pressures. 
France’s financial position de- 
mands an end to the vast ex- 
penditure on the Algerian 
war and public opinion within 
France increasingly looks for 
peace. On the other hand, the 
French residents in Algeria 
and the officer class in the 
army threaten a rebellion if 
concessions are made. 

De Gaulle invited the Alge- 
rian leaders to come to Paris 

to bring about an “honour- 

able end” to the fighting, 
to settle the question of 
what is to be done with 
_their arms, 5 


to guarantee the safety of 


those who have been 
fighting, 


: you never can tell what they 
may do if there is a hilly 


upheaval. 


Aye! There’s the 
rub. : : 


to the Puteaux — 
4 = : 


—— 


to allow the Algerian people 
a say in the pacifying 


process, 
and to give all tendencies in 
Algeria, including the 


National Liberation Front, 
participation in the dis- 
cussions determining the 
conditions of the self- 
determination plebiscite, t 
the political campaigns 
which precede it, and its 
supervision. 
“It is guaranteed”, said de 
Gaulle, “that the choice will 
be completely free and that 
observers from the entire 
world will have entire 
freedom to observe it.” 
This has the appearance of A 
a fair offer. I anticipate that fea: | 
the reply of the Algerian a 
Provisional Government will 
depend upon the “tendencies 
in Algeria” to be represented ' y 
at the discussions. They will a 
resist any over-weighting of } 
the French minority (one 
million among ten millions). 
When I was in Tunis re- 


cently, I met Mr. Ferhat 
Abbas, President of the Pro- 
visional Government, Mr. 


Mohamed Yazid, the Minis- 
ter of Information and Mr. 
Mehri, the Minister of Social 
Affairs. ‘eS 

My conversation with the 
President and Mr. Yazid was 
confined to a few minutes at 
the airport. They were re- 
turning from Morocco just as 
I was leaving for Rome and 
London. 

I can record only that 
Abbas gave an impressi s 
reasonableness and respon- 
sibility. I felt this was a man 
who would seize the oppor- 
tunity of-peace if it gave pro- 
mise of freedom to his peo 
Mr. Yazid andI a 
associates in the caus 
colonial freedom, dating 
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against imperialism in 1948. 
It was good, to greet him and 
be greeted by him. 

These were brief encounters. 
1 was able, however, to have 
a thorough discussion with Mr. 
Mehri in his office at the 
headquarters of the Pro- 
visional Government, a plea- 
sant suburban villa in Tunis, 
protected by an armed guard. 
The exiled Algerian Ministers 
live dangerously, although in 
Tunisia they are surrounded 
by goodwill. 

Mr. Mehr spoke autaorita- 
tively, and 1 have no doubt 
he retlected the views Or his 
President and Government. 
Indeed, his statement was 
subsequently reproduced 1n 
the Algerian organ. His 
words can be accepted as 
official. 

He emphasized the Algerian 
desire for peace, but insisted 
that the army could not be 
expected to lay down their 
arms without guarantees re~ 
garding the terms and condi- 
tions of the plebiscite gov- 
erning self-determination. 

“It does not appear to us”, 
he said (remember this was 
before the Paris broadcast), 
“that President de Gaulle has 
offered self-determination to 
the nation. He has offered it 
to individuals. He has told 
the residents of Algeria, in- 
cluding the French, that they 
may choose between three 
types of citizenship. They 
may decide to be French 
citizens, to enjoy the dual 
citizenship of France and 
Algeria, or to become Algerian 
citizens. That is a personal 
referendum, not a national 
referendum”, 

I smiled. How typical this 
was of French political argu- 
ment: always they insist on 
theory! Mr. Mehri read my 
thoughts. He smiled too. 

_ You Anglo-Saxons”, he 
commented, “will regard this 


as a juridical distinction with- 


out practical substance, but, 
as I see you appreciate, the. 


_ 386 as 


ae OTe 
z = 


juridica 


Succi Ui- 


rrenen Tink in 
teris 
tuuutuli> as CLUcidi. Li We at- 
Cepicu Us principle we nugui 
unu ourselves cumullleu Lo 
inue parion OL frigerla, au 
tial we Could not accept.” 

4 agreed lial parlllion 
would pe alsasirous, pul pul 
tue polnt tnat were are Wu- 


anu regalu 


neu suverelgis 
WMeiude anens, persons of 
dua! citizenship, and full Ciu- 
zens. 1t seemed to me a matier 
jor clariication by discussion. 
Would the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government accept a 
‘go-between’ to try to estab- 
hsh a basis of understand- 
ing with de Gaulle? 

“Certainly,” said Mr. 
Mehr, ‘ont many have 
Ouereu meauation and have 
not been encouraged by ine 
French President”. He listed 
Governments which had vo- 
lunteerea their services witn- 
out result. 

But Mr. Mehri wished me 
luck in any new effort. I had 
in mind respected English ti- 
gures who have a regard for 
the French people but who 
also respect liberty, or perhaps 
representatives of the United 
Nations acting unofficially. 

It seems to me that the 
President’s Paris declaration 
makes such an effort to 
bring understanding more 
possible, thougn it would 
have to be done behind the 
scenes because de Gaulle’s 
sense of national prestige re- 
sents external pressure. It 
may be that by the time this 
article is published steps to- 
wards negotiation may have 
been begun. 

One can understand Al- 
gerian scepticism and suspi- 
cion. Realistically the leaders 
in Tunis must take into ac- 
count the recalcitrance of the 
powerful French settlers and 
the army brass hats in Al- 
gerla. Can de Gaulle control 
them? 

_ They also have very much 
in mind the methods to which 
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Nations which ' 
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the French have : 
the war, particular need i 
auinorised torture, Mr Ww 
showed me a less cruel “hri 
mple, but nevertheless aol 
picable. des. 
The Algerians Publis; 
well-produced twelve a 
newspaper, El Moui 
illustrated and printed mn a 
and white. Mr. Mehri 3 
me a copy, including r 
on Khrushchev’s visit t 
the all-African conferences t 
Accra and Conakry, Shih 
Africa, and the independence 
declarations of colonies in the 
bree Colimuniey. 


ed 
Ve 
articles 
0 Paris, 


Amen Me lidnhued Ine ag 
copy WALCA ai urs, 
glance appeared to pe exactly 
wne Sait: the same type anu 
lay-out, Wie same Liusviations 
ana Neaaings, the same Main 
articles. but there was one 
alerence, 


secclha 


middle pages of 
message irom 
ternat abbas. Same type, 
same heading. but ın ine 
second copy a new text had 
been substituted. It urged 
the people of Algeria to vote 
in the council elections under 
the Frénch administration, 
whem in fact Ferhat Abbas 
had asked the people to boy- 
cott them! This forged edi- 
tion had been distributed m 
thousands by the French. 
A refinement in falsifica- 
tion was added by a state- 
ment over a reprint of Ferhat 
Abbas’s signature warning 
readers against a false edition 
of El Moudjahid and ae 
ing them that the edition a 
his signature was the on 
authentic copy! 
One can PY derstand ue 
the Algerians mistrust 
French. 
Continued W 
or peace? We are at t ; 
tical point. 
Tunis news 
Chinese Government 
offered arms to the Al 
Since I returned to 
news has come of rect 


On the 
botra was a 


eriat®: 
uits 
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ome 
a 
D 
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and Morocco under 

Ghana a to help the Algerians. 
traina ident de Gaulle must 
pe t the old France is 
He has shown that 

CE ands the inevitable 
-O of history by the inde- 
a dence which he has ex- 
Deal to other French colo- 
ey He must realise also 
Be dangers of the present 
situation. Chinese- interven- 
tion would have wide reper- 
cussions. Intervention from 
other African countries would 
make France the enemy of a 


continent. f 
One hopes that the Paris 
speech really means the 


opening of the door to peace. 


ve 


II 


Mr. Nripendranath Ghosh, 
our correspondent in Europe, 
writes : 


This is the first time the 
French and the Algerian lea- 
ders have agreed to meet in 
Paris to discuss peace. My 
telephone conversations with 
Paris and other knowledge- 
able sources on the Continent 
have made two things clear. 
The Algerians are not going 
to lay down their arms just 
for a cease-fire and a referen- 
dum in the remote future. 
They may agree to an elec- 
tion but not as long as they 
Teceive some sort of guaran- 
tee that the French army in 
Algeria (500,000) will remain 
confined to the barracks. 

e Algerian rebellion 
broke out on the All Saints 

ay in November of 1954. 

e French forces with 
an weapons and torture 
Weavers have not been able 
pga oleve what they call 
reha c ation—200.000 Algėrian 
ae S and 50,000 Frenchmen 
eee killed. Inhuman 
mitt mies have been com- 

cd by both sides, 
are Bet Lebanon and India 
fortmar ey involved in this, 
oe a as go-betweens. 
Iplomats with the right 
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kind of background have 
worked round the clock to 
bring about an understanding 
and settlement in which no 
one would feel defeated. The 
decision by the Algerian lea- 
ders to meet de Gaulle in 
Paris was not a sudden one. 

Three factors might have 
influenced their decision. 
1) Partition: in the name of 
regroupment, one after ano- 
ther Algerian village has 
been evacuated. This transfer 
of population in the name of 
tactical necessity might have 
been done with a view to 
partition Algeria. The chief 
spokesman of the French 
foreign office has said it 
openly. The implication is 
that the Algerians could have 
either independence with par- 
tition or membership of the 
Communaute Francaise with- 
out partition. 2) Casualties: 
The Algerian casualties are so 
heavy (it is the finest lads 
who die in battles) that when 
Algeria’s political problems 
are settled, there won’t be 
enough young men to re- 
build the country. 3) Other 
Determination: As the odd- 
ly matched war progresses, 
both France and the Algerian 
rebels-are becoming increa- 
ingly dependent on foreign 
sources. If the situation is 
allowed to deteriorate, the 
final negotiation for peaceful 
settlement will take place be- 
tween the countries aiding 
the contenders as it happened 
in the cases of Korea and 
Indo-China. 

The Front Liberation Na- 
tionale is not eager to make 
peace because of military or 
political weakness. The vol- 
unteers from all the; Arab 
countries have completed 
their training in January and 
a “Familiarisation Course” in 
Tunisia, recently. The Al- 
gerian technicians on the 
Atlas Mountain have been 
replaced by foreign techni- 
cians, thus making an addi- 
tional number of Algerians 
available for combat duties. 
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The real Algerian offensive is 
just about to start. 

Militarily, the Algerians can 
well afford to sit out two 
months. By September, the 
the cork forests and the vine- 
yards of Algeria will be in 
thick foliage and her wheat- 
fields a mass of ripe corn 
which will provide a natural 
camouflage for the guerillas 
fighting against overwhelm- 
ingly superior French forces. 

However, now, both France 
and the Algerians are offi- 
cially committed to achieve 
peace. General de Gaulle’s 
television appearance last 
week was intended to prepare 
the French nation for such a 
revolutionary change on the 
part of their government. He 
compared colonies with “oil 
lamps, sailing ships and 
horsedrawn carriages” of by- 
gone days. The desire to nego- 
tiate is a fact. It might take 
a little time for Gen. de Gaulle 
and Ferhat Abbas to meet; 
but meet they will. The Press 
and the public have been kept 
in the dark about the exact 
date and venue of the meet- , 
ing. Nobody knows; perhaps 
nobody will, until it is all 
over and Abbas is gone back 
to Tunisia. It is obvious that 
Abbas or his diplomats can- 
not come to Paris with drums 
rolling, flags flying and the 
crowd cheering. For every 
man shouting “Vive Abbas”, 


there will be one to shout. 


“Morte a Abbas”, for every 
friendly flag waverer there 
will be a counter demonstra- 
itor, for every security man, 
and assassin. 5 
The French ‘ultras’ led by 
ex-ministers Jacques Sous- 
jelle, Maurice Bidault, Rene 
Dumos, Lacoste, Lejeune and 
others have naturally sensed 
it and are looking for a leak 
in de Gaulles security 
arrangement to foil the nego- 
tiation. 
part of the negotiation, how- 
ever, is not only to check 
French Ultras but also 
Algerian collaborators 


The most difficult 
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are generally know as Ben-i- 
oui-oui, If peace is brought 
about, both are likely to go 
out of business. Without an 
Algerian problem, there won't 
be anything to be either an 
ultra or a liberal about. 

This negotiation has been 
called ‘appeasement’ by the 
French extremists and ‘sur- 
render’ by their Arab coun- 
terpart. They are few but 
effective. Whereas the Arab 
extremists are mostly outside 
the Provisional Government 
of the Algerian Republic, the 
French extremists are strong- 
ly entrenched in all branches 
of the armed and security 
forces. There is the rub. To 
believe that they are not pre- 
paring for a showdown with 
de Gaulle either in France or 
in Algeria is a mere wishful 
thinking. A trial of strength 
is inevitable. The European 
settlers (majority of whom 
are of non-French extrac- 
tion) are all armed. They 
have utterly failed to convert 
the civilian Algerians with 
all the assistance from the 
French army. If there is any 
rapprochement between de 
Gaulle and the Algerian gov- 
ernment in exile, one million 
settlers my massacre the Al- 
gerians while the French 
army held the ring. These 


é ROBIN HOO 


‘eolons—as the settlers are 
generally known — have 
enough arms and ammunition 
to burn the towns, vineyards 
and the wheatfields into ashes, 


before they return to their 
respective homelands. 
Roughly, there are one 


million Algerians in France 
and an equal number of 
colons in Algeria. Transfer 
of population, however tragic, 
may take place. This, of 
course, depends on how vio- 
lently or peacefully the pro- 
posed referendum takes 
place. If the Algerians can 
prove that safety and rights 
of the individuals irrespective 
of their racial origin will be 
respected, then the majority 
of the colons may submit to 
the inevitable and remain in 
Algeria as Frenchmen by 
virtue of the Communaute 
statute. 

Even if the scorched earth 
policy is adopted by the sett- 
lers, there won’t be any lack 
of funds for rebuilding Al- 
geria. For every French 
franc withdrawn from its 
vineyards or oilfields, a dollar, 
a Deutsch Mark, a pound, a 
Lira and a Rouble will be put 
into these lucrative enter- 
prises. France herself has 
boasted about the ‘miracle of 
Sahara’; she cannot blame 


the universal 
favourite 


others for belieyi 
. a i 
sides, while the ona Be. 


C 
and the non-Communig it 
logs 


are eager to invest 
important a count a So 
geria cannot suffer fronton 
of money or materials ack 
Since the revolt in Al F 
began, the French attitude o 
wards her has travel e to 
full cycle. From the 


a 


leq the 


ch inflexi 
ble position of ‘Algerie Pran 
caise’, it went to “nter-depen- 


dence’ of Mendes-Fran 


of ce a 
then to' ‘peace of the brave 
of Gen. de Gaulle. This was 


a daring offer judgin 5 
the fact tkat it was maces 
the conqueror. It called for 
a daring acceptance. The 
Algerians dallied thinking ‘of 
the fate that befell Ben Bella 
the then commander of the 
rebels. (This soldier served 
France in World War II and 
Indo-China and was twice 
decorated by the French Go- 
vernment). It will be re- 
called, while Ben Bella and 
his four aide de camps were 
flying out of Morocco after 
negotiating terms of peace 
with the Sultan of Morocco 
(a stout friend of the rebels) 
their plane was brought down 
in Algeria and the whole 
delegation thrown into prison 
where they still are. As the 
Algerian leaders wavered, 
French opinion hardened. On 
March 3, the General said, 
‘France is determined to stay 
in Algeria,” in an address to 
the services chiefs. In those 
words, the General was actu 
ally telling the rebels, E 
you do not give me anythins 
with which to please my uni 
formed gods, I will ma 
stick to them.” De Gaui 
and Abbas both realised tha 
they have entered a vicious 
circle. Hence the Algeria? 
decision to come to Paris. 0- 
The near insanity of a m a 
tracted fratricide has at i 
given way to a desire to ae if 
tiate as the hot summer * i 
give way to coolness of ae 
as darkness to light and 
to goodness. 


0 
Saturday, July 9 1 
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~ Fight For Equality) e Beso © 
~. No gya fo in the fight for equality. 


a aae 


YB, as for example, in publie Oe 
an important 


i From VICTOR ALBA reget The events of Memphis elec- 

AL (Our Own Correspondent) poe represent another step a 

no less im a 
ack ASHINGTON, DA C efor any of the black candi- end. ee ni B Pa k 
> wnat has happened recently dates in the e city, and ` important tor 0 Done ene AA 
Tia Memphis pordering Missi- the black are in a minor- end a tradition which hag 
to i = at j—the area of consider- ity. But in effect, the blacks taken roots too deep to be ý 
a A friction between the rather gained from the elec- rooted out with mere persua- A 
a plack and the white—might tions. For, after all, Mem- tion. I speak of the tradition 
an fegepproround influence not phis should have to count. that the blacks do not take 
nd merely on the coming elec- henceforward, these 57,000 any interest in politics and 
vee tjon but on the evolution to- voters. (Because they hold that they have no confidence 
re wards equality of citizens and the balance in their hands). in the power of vote. The ‘ 
‘om that not only before the law The candidates then, il tradition sprang from the 
by put in life as well. follows logically, must have difficulties the black used to 
fox Memphis (pop: 500,000) to be opposed to segregation find in getting their names i 
The has about 190,000 registered and must have ideas not op- registered as voters or in re- € 
“of voters of which about one- posed to the electorate if they cording their votes in many i 
alla third—57,000 voters are are to count on these votes. cities of the South. Further. | 
the black. In the recent Munici- | The victory in defeat for there were difficulties to find 
a pal election five black candi- the black must have the even liberal white candidates, 
nd dates contested for various ¢ffect which may appear for the black and the liberal 
To posts. None were elected; paradoxical. - The defeat has were never in a majority; 4 
m nevertheless the five came led to the emancipation of tha and, on top of it, the election dy 
Te- second. The coloured voters voters as well as of the non- was based not on proportional E 
wd did not vote for the victorious Segregationist candidates. representation but on simple == 
cen candidates so much as they Previously, the coloured majority. k 
ter voted against those who held People either did not vote at But it has come to be in- 
aa the posts and who were for all or only a small number creasingly realised that with 
one racial segregation. had been registered as voters. coloured votes, the segrega- 

tionists could be easily de- 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


For the first time in the 
history of the United States, 
the coloured people showed 


a active interest in elections. 
on | Partly this is due to the tena- 
id a of a city leader. George 
‘ay an y Lee, born in the cotton 
to | eon of the country during 
ose a last _century. Lee, a 
a eutenant in the First World 
of. ar and now a leader of the 
ng | Unicipal politics has been 
of | re so long to draw the 
net Sines people from their 
ale i Hie te apathy. In Mem- 
nat. i fire K ere is no bar to vot- 
co EN ecause of colour (in 
an a VY of the cities. in the 


outh, the colour bar is prac- 


tise, 4 ` 
m F ie the guise of exigency 
ra ‘a ural qualifications or 


efan such pretext even in 
ce of the Constitution). 
pt | rot 4 coloured candidates 
ably Sfeated, because, pro- 
' “> no white man voted 


x 


Sitting: | 
Saturday, July 9, 1960. 


In earlier elections, only 8,000 
were registered as voters. 
The result was that even 
white candidates with liberal 
views had little chance of 
gaining votes and the elec- 
tion. Segregationists triumph- 
ed with a good margin. But 
now with the votes of the 
black added to the votes of 
integrationists (who form an 
important minority), it is 
reasonable to think that from 
now on the segregationists 
will be ousted from public 
bodies. The problem—not 
only the simple problems of 
platform agitators. but the 
real problem of the existence 
of two races in the life of = 
citv—will automatically he 
solved. i 
TOWARDS THE END OF A 
TRADITION 

The tactics of passive resis- 
tance adopted by the pastor, 
Mr. King, for ending segre- 
cation. and applied in gene- 


feated. Much of the dema- 
gogic ardour of the segrega- 
tionists will evaporate when 
it is seen that between them 
and the elected posts a yawn- 
ing chasm of a massive block y 
of coloured voters exists. soni 
The working of the Civil — 
Rights Commission must have 
helped to draw out the black 
from their traditional apathy. 
The Commission appointed by 
the Congress more than a 
year back is to enquire into 
the cases of legal or clandes- — 
tine opposition to registration 
of the coloured people Sais d 
voters. AE aes. 
Yet much remains, to be ; 
done. The indifference of he 
coloured people in the t 
is still there. But the 
step has been taken. It 
possible that black vote 
would have certain impor- 
tance in 1960 . Presiden’ 


election. 


a a 
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Youth's Growing Role In 


British 


Politics 


By ORMONDE D. GODFREY 


Wit the new Parliamen- 
tary session well into its 
stride, the organizers _of 
Britain’s three major politi- 
cal parties are weighing the 
contributions of their younger 
elements to Party thought 

d endeavour. 

The United Kingdom today 
has a “youngish” House of 
Commons. Of the 630 Mem- 
bers, many are under the age 
of 40 and some are less than 
80 years old. The country’s 
young people, therefore, can 
claim with satisfaction that 
their views are adequately re- 
flected. 


The rising generation itself, 


of course, is largely respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. 
Many thousands in their ear- 
ly . twenties. and even 
younger, take an active inter- 
est in politics by joining the 
youth organizations affiliated 
to the Parties, 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Conservative Party 

claims a membership of the 
Young Conservative and 
Unionist Organization totall- 
ing 150,000. with another 
5,000 in the University Con- 
servative and Unionist Asso- 
ciations. The branches exist 
in every constituency through- 
out the country. 


Young Liberal thought is 
concentrated in the National 
Association of Young Liberals 
and the Union of Liberal 
Students, These have a com- 
bined Membership of 10,000, 
nearly one-third of whom are 
“Liberal Students” in 18 
societies. 

The Labour Party’s youth 
organization has been through 


InF blic Do 


various phases. The Labour 
League of Youth was closed 
down in 1955, being officially 
described as “both ineffective 
and costly.” 

In place of this 
organization youth 
are organized in the local 
constituencies. The total 
membership of these sections 
in 1959 was about 30,000. A 
movement called the Young 
Socialists was started after 
the last General Election. It 
now numbers about 5,000 
members and may be expect- 
ed to increase in the future. 


national 
sections 


Both Conservative and 
Labour Youth organizations 
arrange social functions as 
well as meetings devoted 
solely to political discussion. 
Dance, walking tours, gramo- 
phone record sessions and 
similar activities enable party 
supporters to keep in touch, 
and create the sense of soli- 
darity which is so important 
at election times, just as it is 
for older party members. 


FOCUS FOR NEW IDEAS 


Each young Conservative 
constituency organization has 
to pay its own way, controls 
its own affairs, contributes to 
the central fund, and is inte- 
grated at all levels with the 
Party. The Labour youth or- 
ganizations are more closely 
controlled by their seniors. 

Both the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties have their ad- 
vanced sections of younger 
members which make their 
independent contributions to 
policy. 

The Conservative 
Group” was 


“Bow 
founded nine 


-years ago to implement a re- 
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solution at the a 
ence of the 


nnual c 


Feder 
Young Conservatives It oi 


~Onfep. 
ion 


ject was to interest Ob. 
university graduates young 
work of the Party aa the 
provide a focus for tie to 
and “the fruits of a Ideas 
and enthusiasm.” Search 


The Group has taken ; 
name from its original men 
ing place, the Bow ang Brot 
ley Constitutional Club in a 
East End of London ee 
journal, “Crossbow,” x Th 3 
printed, from time to time 
apparently unorthodox Dro. 
posals which have startleq 
some of the older Tories, 


The Conservative Party’s 
official attitude towards this 
Group is summaried in a 
pamphlet which stated : “One 
of the most encouraging signs 
of health in the Tory Party is 
the existence of the Bow 
Group.” 

It is young, compact and 
influential, also lively, ceriti- 
cal and uninhibited. Its re- 
search workers have behind 
them a formidable record and 
have produced more than a 
dozen major reports on mat- 
ters affecting Britain’s role in 
oversea affairs as well as the 
Party’s attitude to domestic 
issues. 


DEMAND FOR PERSONAL 
LIBERTY 


Some 38 Young Liberals 
founded the New orbi 
Group little more than a 1s 
ago. Their first publication 
last January, “High Time m 
the Radicals,” written On a 
almost severe moral ge 
calls for justice at home E 
abroad, attacks nationaliZ” 
tion, denounces nuclear va 
pons, and demands all for: 


organized body 
with the Bow Grou 
New Orbits Group. ae 

A magazine called the E 
versities Left Review 


960 
Saturday, July 9 } 


by a group of young 


fen. gounded raduates in 199 ana 
of oxtord a a club .oi the 
ob. imere 15 e tor weekly dis- 
ung Pace nEs and study 
th jon meetings ang sv 
a cuss! 5 The “Universities 
leas Eo P review” group is citen 
arch nighly critical of ofticial party 
licy- A huge proportion or 
its r membership of the Fabian 
eet. society is youthtul—and two 
om- out of every three Fabian 
the amphlets are written by 
Tts people under 35. i 
has The Labour Party has, in 
ime, the House of Commons, some 
pro- oung men and women ol 
tled note. They are by no means 
, | of a pattern. For instance, 
rty’s there is Richard W. Marsh, 
this aged 31, the Member for 
na Greenwich, who has come a 
‘One long way since he was a 
igns colliery fitter in Yorkshire. 
ty is He is a long-standing mem- 
Bow ber of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, and keenly in- 
and terested in housing, education 
min and industrial relations. He 
m recently sponsored a Bill de- 
Hind AN fining minimum standards for 
ant ae those working in offices. 
Sana Mrs. Judith Hart, aged 35, 
nate who sits for Lanark, (Scot- 
ie it land), was once the secretary 
the | of the Cambridge University 
estic Labour Club. She is deeply 
= Concerned with matters as 
| percent as foreign policy 
w towns, and mental 
TAL | health. 
| etay Wedgwood Benn, 
rals | also aged 35, who has tried 
“bits un-successfully to free him- 
| ae from inheriting his 
tion J ners beerage, and Regi- 
for | e d Prentice, 37, absorbed in 
a | Oclal services and defence 
ane, | aa are two young Social- 
ond | AS who are prominent in the 


ouse of Commons. 


YOUNGEST PARTY 
LEADER 


no ; 
able _ The Liberal Party has only 
the nese in the House at 
i e Goan Grimond, at 45, 


X e youngest political 
Dar Be of p 

ha’. chiefs in recent history, 
Made a great name for 
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Africa : What Might Have Happened 


By GEORGE ADAMS 


JE NAZI Germany had not 
™ broken its World War II 
pact with the Soviet Union, it 
is likely there would be no 
independent states in Africa 
today and the Belgian Congo 
and Somalia would not be 
about to mark their in- 
dependence. 


This is apparent when one 
considers a secret protocol of 
the Nazi-Soviet collaboration 
wherein the Axis countries 
and the Soviet Union declared 
their respective territorial 
aspirations, presumably to be 
realized at the war’s end. The 
agreement never was put 
into effect only because the 
Nazis subsequently invaded 
the Soviet Union and even- 


—. 


himself. He is noted for 
clear thinking and expression, 
drawing a large audience 
with a turn of phrase which 
frequently makes newspaper 
headlines. 

As a strong supporter 
Grimond has Jeremy Thorpe, 
28 years old, who won the 
agricultural constituency of 
North Devon from the Con- 
servatives at the last General 
Election. 


The Conservatives have al- 
most a galaxy of bright young 
men making their mark on 
their party. Sir Edward 
Boyle, 37 years of age, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, following a brilliant 
career at Oxford, where he 
was President of the Union, 
is one outstanding figure. 
Another is the second junior 
Treasury Minister, the Eco- 
nomic Secretary, Anthony 
Barber, aged 40. William 
van Staubenzee, a 34-year- 
old solicitor, is confidently, 
‘ipped as a future Law 


Officer. 


` 2 


tually lost the war to the É 
Allied powers. ' «sgn 
It is chilling to contemplate “#7 
the world in terms of Axis- 
Soviet ambitions as set forth 
in the protocol under nego- 
tiation in 1940 by Reich 
Foreign Minister von Ribben- a 
trop and Soviet Foreign I 
Minister Molotov. Following 
is the text of the protocol 
which was among the diplo- ae 
matic papers captured from = 
Nazi German archives after +t | 


the war: 
“Upon the signing today of 
the agreement concluded | 


among them, the representa- 
tives of Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the Soviet Union declare 
as follows: 


“(1) Germany declares that 
apart from the terri- 
torial revisions in Europe to 
be carried out at the conclu- 
sion of peace, her territorial 
aspirations centre in the terri- 
tories of Central Africa. 


“(2) Italy declares that, 
apart form the territorial 
revisions in Europe to be 
carried out at the conclusion 
of peace, her territorial as- 
pirations centre in the terri- 
tories of Northern and North- — 
Eastern Africa. 


(3) Japan declares that her 
territorial aspirations centre — 
in the area of Eastern Asia to 
the south of the island 
empire of Japan. 

“(4) The Soviet Union de- 
clares that its territorial as 
pirations centre south of 
national territory of i 
Soviet Union in the direc 
of the Indian ocean. — 


torial aspirations and w 
oppose their achieven 


FEN July 1, the United 
Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) 
has launcned its five-year 
campaign with a view “to or- 
ganizing a world-wide effort 
to fight hunger in all its 
manifest and hidden forms.” 
FAO's Director General, Shri 
Binay Ranjan Sen, in course 
of a message that day, called 
upon the member nations to 
participate in the concrete 
programmes of the campaign 
and contribute to its success. 
“The ‘primary objective of 
this campaign”, the message 
states, “is to accelerate all 


‘ those economic, technical and 


social processes which can 
bring about a substantial rise 
of agricultural production in 
fhe less developed countries. 
‘And this can be done.” 


To the world where half 
the population suffer from 
hunger and its hidden form— 
undernourishment, this mes- 
sage, we hope, should breathe 


a new spirit, creating amongst 


the individual nations a rul- 
ing passion to achieve the 
goal set forth by FAO in its 
“freedom from hunger” cam- 
paign. India, holding as she 
does one of the lowest nutri- 


. tional standards of the world, 
ìs amongst the countries lying : 


within the geography of hun- 
ger. The FAO endeavour has, 


‘s therefore, a deep significance 
Å for her, since both the help 


d guidance of a world or- 
anization and India’s parti- 
E tion in its campaign will 
self-sufficiency in 


` 


e her national efforts 


must welcome 
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aa Hunger, Population And Sophisiry 


in order that she can sooner 
or later work her way out 
of the global hunger-belt and 
find her place amongst the 
well-fed nations. 


“Hunger,” Shri Sen said in 
his message, “is seldom the 
result of nature’s harshness; 
it is the result of ignorance 
and human failure.” Though 
the idea sounds like an ordi- 
nary text maxim, it is never~ 
theless a great truth. Only 
the administration in India, 
where thinking runs still in 
the old colonial groove, never 
stops to repeat the cant that 
behind the yearly recurrence 
of famine (also flood and 
pestilence) in India lies 
nature’s cruelty and trickery. 
Where callousness has grown 
to ‘the same height as autho- 
rity and the wells of creative 
spirit are dried up through 
love of comfort and reverence 
to routine, truth, knowledge 
end success-ward drive have 
dangerous connotations, they 
are first frowned upon and 
then throttled. Only in the 
streets, houses and open 
countryside, truth raises its 
head and points its unwaver- 
ing finger to the callous ad- 
ministrative set-up whose 
feeble policies and ignorance 
are at the back of the multi- 
plying imstances of human 
failures—famine, flood, mal- 
nutrition and pestilence. 

Sometimes from the highest 
level of authority loud jere- 
miads on population increase 
are mouthed. The biological 
propensity of the ‘great un- 
washed’ to reproduce their 
numbers is singled out as the 
reot cause of the misery and 


VIG 


degredation of hun TS 
idea COMES Close to tne Tes 
wusan ë proposition lai. 
nunger, iamme- ; ar 
sUUlai ulsasters 
auierent lorms or 
Yat Nature 
numan peings Š 

nator tO aa Men, 
MR E = at a Tate 
aster tnan tne 1uou SUppiy: 
it is IN tms way inat naue 
contunues to apply ner grea, 
Scissors, until the ‘coar 5 
population ıs tailored to the 
ciotn’ pr Iood supply 
aple. 

; ‘ne official position in India 
Goes not, Of course, lie Strictly 
along this Maithusian line, 
yet it has a strong bias to- 
wards the latter. Only in all 
explanations relating to the 
causes of man-made miseries 
both the entities—nature and 
human reproduction — are 
dragged in and made to serve 
as alternate scape-goats. This 
is by far the safest course as 
the scape-goats, dumb as they 
are, cannot protest. 

In this way red herrings 
are drawn across the trails of 
real issues. People begin to 
inquire: How can. the poor 
Government tackle such stu- 
pendous problems as hunger 
and famine, when all this mad 
race for reproduction is g0- 
ing one around us? Little 
can they suspect that the pre- 
vailing philosophy on poverty 
that the Government preaches 
is merely an illusion to hide 
its poverty of philosophy: i 

The Director-General i 
the FAO spotlighted the Te 
issue when he said that m 
central problem is not oe 
population but underpro of 
tion. Before we elaborate se 
what this means, let us PP 
a question: Does the Ft? 
blem of overpopulation ex i 

The relation of anima 
nature is ecological 
simple; in the case FI eco- 
his relation to nature an 
nomic and complex: | igs 
acts through the tools D 
created to control 1a fog 
the whole material an 


avail- 


agoi 
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| 
| 
| 


whereas in the 


The tural Coe inere is one 
ai case Of ace-to-lace relation- 
a _ dirett ee the body and the 
Der snip coe The reproduc- 
ae food animal js determined 
a as ecological limitation 
of py ihe habitat. When s 
F F opulation grows 
i ah ient that ıt exceeds 
ure i food supply, the whole 
reat series Of mishaps iaei Mal- 
or thus reckoned in the case of 
the human breeding will come in- 
all- to being to cut the number of 
animal species down to size ot 
adia the food supply available in 
Ctly the habitat. But man has 
line, always the power to utilize 
to- the potentials of nature and 
| all his environment so that no 
the ; direct antagonism comes into 
ries ‘play between the growth of 
and | numbers and the food supply. 
are War, pestilence, famine do, 
erve however, occur; but these are 
This | due to other social causes 
eas \ leading to human failures and 
they. not because there are more 
i mouths to feed than nature 
ings | can provide for. By exercis- 
ls of ing and improving his tech- 
nto ; nological power over nature, 
poor man can force nature to make 
stu- | it yield larger, better, deeper 
nger sources of food supply. The 
mad skeptic demographist corre- 
go- | _lates the two entities—food 
jittle | supply at a given time with 
pre- | the number of mouths to be 
erty | fed. This is certainly a wast- 
ches | ed effort when, for example, 
hide |. he has to face the Colin 
| Clark estimate that if the 
of |  World’s cultivable area 1s put 
real | to the highest technological 


Use available at present, the 


World will be able to bear the 
duc- burden of ten times the pre- 
e on Sent population. 
pose _ Granting that overpopula- 
DA ion may exist as a problem 
aih amongst the human species, 
| Nee are its criteria anyway? 


€r the size of the popu- 
one Nor its growth rate nor 
Bates y (average number of 
E AS living per sq. mile) 
iN ithtar guide. Compare 
Peon etherlands (11,173,000 
~ Pie during 1958 and 12,850 


latio 
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sq. miles) with India, 
(3y97,54U,uuu people during 
iyo% and 1,221,6vu sq. mules). 
‘tne density Im the case of the 
Netnerlanas is, therefore, 
69 whereas India’s. density 1s 
as low as 54). ls then the 


Netnerlands, with its nigh 
productivity and standard of 
living, overpopulated — and 


inaia underpopulated and en- 
joying a higher standard than 
tne Netherlands? West Ger- 
many holds 566 people per 
sq. mile and Japan 644. West 
Germany which has absorbed 
12.5 million refugees within 
the last 15 years and still 
complains of labour shortage, 
is endowed with one of the 
best Living standards in the 
world. Japan, with lower ad- 
vantage or nature resources, 
yields crops higher. per acre 
than India. Thus we see that 
India’s living standards are 
low not because of her popu- 
lation size for she does not 
maintain more people per sq. 
mule than those countries do, 
but because her production or- 
ganization and techniques are 
of lower efficiency and her 
governmental leadership is 
unsatisfactory. It . may be 
said that irregular distribu- 
tion of people within India 
counts more than the average 
density in determining the 
issue of overpopulation. Then 
why not internal migration is 
fostered as a policy? If West 
Bengal feels that her burden 
of 775 persons per sq. mile is 
too much for her, then she 
may be a bit relieved 
if her people are allowed 
to spill a little more to 
Assam where density is 176. 
In this way too MP (152) 
may help U.P. (55%) and 
Andhra (275) may take a 
part of the burden off the 
back of Kerala (901). 

The rate 
growth also is not a reliable 
symptom that there is over- 
population in any country. 
Historically, the West 


European growth rates have. 
been much higher than the 


of population 


rate obtaining in India now 
(nearly 2% a year). The 
Indian growth rate is only a 
little higher than the rate Ws 
(1.8% a year)of the United 
States—a country where food 
is so much produced that 22.5 
million acres of once culti- 
vated lands have been forced 
to lie fallow. In India, when 
an industrial growth is stea- _ 
dily being built up, the grow- 
ing numbers signify the possi- 2 
bility of an ever-expanding A 
market which will sustain yy 
and stimulate further deve- 
lopment of the productive 
structure. If, in the U.S., eco- 
nomists can say that ‘baby 
boom’ is one of the good sti- 
mulants for business optimism 
(TIME, January 11,1960), 
why then amongst the ad- oe 
ministration, the leading poli- aad 
ticians and theoreticians in Aad 
India there is so much wailing ke i 
and breast-beating about our 
‘alarming’ growth rate? 

The real issue to which the 
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Problems Before Soviet 
- Playwrights 


ane criticism of Soviet playwrignts in the tollowing article 
appears to be due to their ‘Imability to reveal the positive in 
Soviet lite with artistic power and conviction and to snow the 
Soviet man at work and in thought in iull scope’. The 
emphasis throughout the article is on Soviet and on Commu- 
nism. The writer wants Soviet literature and art to acquire 
a ‘sweeping outlook on lite’ and ‘demonstrate our lofty 
aesthetical and social ideas and disclose the spiritual richness 
of the Soviet people’. The ‘positive hero’ of the Soviet drama 
must be shown on the stage to be ‘struggling for implementa- 
tion of the grand drama of mankind—Communism’. ‘Lhe 
avamatist errs seriously ‘who calls for a drama without sharp 
contlicts between the old and the new’—conflicts with ‘vestige 
or the past in the lives and minds of people, of combating.... 
maividualistic relations to lite’. ‘The decisive and determin- 
ing tuture or the present-day Soviet society is the powerful 
and switt advance of Communism’ and the playwrights must 
be able to depict on the stage ‘the vital dramatic conflicts of 
the present, of the era of comprehensive Communist construc- 
tion’, with ‘ideological maturity’. The writer of the article 
invokes the tradition of Pushkin, Chekhov and Gorky and 
approvingly quotes Gorky’s complaint of ‘emotional illiteracy’ 
in dramatists and Pushkin’s aphorism that the subject of the 
drama must be ‘the man and the people, the destiny of man 
and destiny of people’. But, evidently, while ‘man’ to the 
writer of the article means the ‘Communist man’ and people 
‘the Soviet people’, to Pushkin these words—‘man and people’ 
bore their universal connotation and were not circumscribed 
by any limiting factors like ‘Communist man’ and ‘Soviet 
people’. 
l pi fee au A non-Communist does not believe 
anti Sa i$ su aE any ‘ism’ or ‘ideology’ and a 
rc T are T to any set pattern or command 
ones a, ae” le becomes effete in craftsmanship, 
Pid das tiie tts Pa ment in artistic thought and banal 
not, he becomes aB r here paradoxically laments. If he does 

oris Pasternak. —Editor. 


ee tape of develop- activity of the Soviet 
fonts hole oe S drama,as people, of their noble aims 
Bee da literature, and aspirations and their high 
Peara] Tae ways be in- moral and ethical _ standards. 
Rn. A with the life The new and fruitful chap- 
ee Pee. Should fully ter, which the literature as a 
e richness and mul- ` whole is going through, could 
of socialist reality - not fail to have a favourable 

ate colourful and ` repercussion in the content 
eee one _of and on the artistic worth of 
ansforming many new plays. We have 


quite -a few ne : 
from the point ee SiScoverieg 
esting problems, new Inter, 
conflicts in present-da Major 
new character-portrayals a | 
simply new lines of plot 
Some believe that the 
ters should now concentrats 
on plays dealing with Dr 
blems of morals and this 4 
plays spotlighting ordina 5, 
and even private sides of tite 
Today—a time in which the 
Communist character is being 
moulded—these problems ara 
really very serious from the 
angie of their social sense and 
meaning. Playwrights tack. 
ling these problems from 
clear-cut ideological and civic 
positions are fulfilling a great 
and important mission and 
deserve every encouragement, | 
But neither can we under- 
estimate the creative search- 
ings of authors who want to 
depict our heroic day and age 
and show events on a great 
social plane. In their search- 
ings they have the support of 
the great traditions of Soviet 
play-writings—traditions al- ` 
ways of epic scope and pro- 
found historic conflicts. 


he Wri- 


PEOPLE’S REQUIREMENTS 


Soviet people need the 
psychological drama, the ro- 
mantic drama and the drang 
about everyday life. They 
need many different searching 
in the genre of the com a 
The playwrights | must Ei 
thoughtful consideration a 
the problem of the man 
tragedy with its new his oe 
cal content and new cont 
and to  searchings m 
ealm of satire too. 2, 
i The decisive and determi 
ing feature of the pres S0 
day Soviet society vant! 
powerful and swift mph 
of Communism, the triu 
of the Communist P ! 
not only in economics Fe 
politics, but also m aly ani 
of psychology, moran if 
ethics. This historie pasit 
which determines 
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of the lives of milli- 
Soviet people causes 
conflicts in life— 

A ich are of basically 
a end which con- 
T ithin themselves the 
wonderful and humane truth 
about our days. > a 

The problem of conflict is 
ignificance for dra- 
V.I.Lenin pointed 
out that in socialist society 
antagonisms disappear but 
conflicts remain. This is fully 
confirmed by contemporary 
Soviet life. With every passing 
day .the level of political 
and moral consciousness of 
the people rises, but surely 
this does not remove the task 
of fighting vestiges of the past 
in the lives and minds of peo- 
ple, of combating parasitically 
inclined elements, swindlers, 
hoarders, bureaucrats, vicious 
philistines, people who bring 
egoistical individualistic rela- 
tions to life. These conflicts 
and many others could cer- 
tainly be a vital basis for 
work of art. 

Plays, which were justly 
Teproached for their dismal 
and cheerless nature, contra- 
dicted the truth of life þe- 
Cause their authors did not 
display courage in the choice 
of keen conflicts. These au- 
thors failed just because they 
did not find truly vital con- 
flicts Tevealing the content of 
Soviet life, and found them- 
selves adhering to ideological 
fasgeons from which it was 
™Mpossible to see either the 
Progress of life of the laws 
Severning its development. 

% ' 18 not easy to find an im- 
nant, socially significant 


of special S 
maturgy- 


pencict and portray it skil- 


tn and vividly in all its 


dueness and novelty. Pro- 
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bably that is the reason for a 
certain perplexity on the part 
of some writers who fail to 
see clearly the vital dramatic 
confiicts arising in life itself. 
Here, however, eveything de- 
pends upon the author’s ideo- 
logical maturity, the loftiness 
of his standpoint which ena- 
bles him to comprehend tho- 
roughly the complex processes 
of the time, to sense the truly 
important dramatic clashes. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN OLD 
AND NEW 


He, who seeks to present 
his effete craftsmanship as an 
objective law. who calls for a 
drama without sharp con- 
fiicts between the old and the 
new, errs seriously. The stru- 
ggle between the old and the 
new, which never stops even 
for a second, determines the 
content and the pungency of 
dramatic conflicts. But this 
general indisputable rule does 
not yet relieve the writer of 
the necessity of understanding 
the concrete specific features 
of the dramatic conflict of the 
present, of the era of com- 
prehensive Communist cons- 
truction. A wide fiield of ac- 
tivity opens up here for our 
critics, theoreticians and, of 
course, for the playwrights 
themselves as they have to 
present these conflicts in all 
their uniqueness. 

As in any other theme, fal- 
sity, primitivism, hackwork 
and attempts to get by with a 
theme that outwardly seems 
to deal with present-day life 
cannot, however, be tolerated: 
It is impermissible when plays 
about the joy of the birth of 
something new—for example, 
the Communist work-teams— 
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mee seam e ener ren 


are written in the style of the E 


old hackwork dramas. 

The central problem in the 
development of literature 
work is the problem of its 
hero. Probably the main weak- 
ness in present-day drama- 
turgy is its superficiality, its 
timidness in fathoming people 
and events from the ideolo- 
gical and moral point of view, 
its insufficient philosophical 
depth and inability to com- 


` prehend and portray the cha- 


racter of the contemporary 
person through his typical 
characteristics. That explains 
why the heroes of many mo- 
dern plays fail to be accepted 


by Soviet youth as the carri- © 


ers of vivid humane ideals. 
It is regrettable that the cha- 
racters in many plays are 
stripped of the intellectual 
qualities inherent in Soviet 
people. 


POSITIVE . HERO 


The problem of the positive 
hero in the basic problem of 
the whole of the literature of 
socialist realism. And when 
our people put demands to 
playwrights, it is chiefly be- 
cause they want to see on the 
stage a hero who embodies 
the positive content of our 
life, who is struggling for the 
implementation of the grand 
dream of mankind— 
Communism. 

This hero cannot be drawn 
from imagination, he has to 
be seen in life, to be lived 
with, his 
ings to be understood with 
the whole beine of the artist! 
He should be a hero who is a 
fighter. a thinker. a vhilo- 
sopher. who 


thoughts and feel- — 


stands at ane 
level with his prototype, the 


Soviet man of the middle of 
the twentieth century who has 
amazed the world by the 
wonderful creations of his 
mind, of his creative genius. 
This hero is as necessary to 
the Soviet people as the air 
they breathe. 

This does not mean that 
plays should be written only 
i about the lives of scientists, 
3 professors Or workers of 


| 
i 
f 
| 
| 


literature and art, An intense 
[i spiritual life, an interest in 
f oes the most complicated pro- 
i blems of our days, the desire 
| to understand them, are in- 
a -herent in all Soviet people, 
i irrespective of their occupa- 
| tion or educational level. To 
i forget the intellect means to 
j impoverish the modern ‘hero 
i beyond repair, to drag down 
i A the whole of Soviet drama. 
i What does drama take for 
i its subject? The man and the 
people, the destiny of man 
and the destiny of the people. 
This well-known aphorism 
of Pushkin’s is still as pointed 
as it was. The scope of a work 
depends firstly on how pro- 
foundly the playwright is able 
to trace the connection be- 
tween the individual and 
society. between the character 
hnd the environment that 
shape it. 
Main weakness of many 
Seas. 
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modern plays is their inability 
to reveal the positive in Soviet 
life with artistic power and 
conviction and to show the 
Soviet man at work and in 
thought in full scope. A 
sweeping outlook on life is 
absent, and at times, it is the 
lowly sidelights that are given 
prominence. There are still 
quite a few instances of 
emptiness, banality ana 
shallowness of topic in play- 
writing of late. 

Besides, there is the weak- 
ness and inertness of artistic 
thought, the commonness and 
banality of many artistic solu- 
tions, the inability to disclose 
and describe human charac- 
ter, the compositional amor- 
phousness of plays, the level- 
ling-down and inexpressive- 
ness of language and finally 
what Gorky called the ‘“emo- 
tional illiteracy” of the artist. 

The problem of mastery is 
naturally and inevitably con- 
nected with a tireless creative 
quest and discovery of more 
and more ways always some- 
thing with many different 
facets. It is impermissible to 
counterpoise, as being some 
sort of mutually exclusive 
starting points, the traditions 
of play-writing begun by 
Gorky, Chekhov or Mayakov- 
skv. Soviet drama has a hich 
and fruitful history. It has 
its own traditions which can 
be taken as a basis for new 
searches. These traditions 
which are rooted both in the 
centuries and in relatively 
recent past. 

Soviet literature and art 
have to cross national fronti- 
ers more boldly and capture 
world audience. Today, when 
the whole world eagerly 
follows the great Soviet ac- 
eomplishments with bated 
breath, Soviet literature and 
= must speak out in full 

oice. They must address 
an emeles to all of mankind. 
e onstrate our lofty aesthe..- 
ical and social ideas and dis- 
close the spiritual richness of 
the Soviet people.. For. i# is 
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only works reveali 
limely human j; 
Socialist Revolu oE Of the 
the Soviet people With a 
-© For 4. 
the power behing A. It ig 
great art that can tay 
mankind and gain . al 
wide recognition, 
SS 
Continued from Page 393 
FAO chief has drawn our 
tention is then decid a 
: Cidedly un. 
derproduction—low agricul, 
tural and industrial output 
and, we should add, baq and 
inefficient distribution of 
food supply. It is on the hu- 
man factor that the emphasis 
must be laid. The people 
should be more productively 
employed and the Govern- 
ment must do all its best to 
increase the productive effi- 
ciency of the masses. Since 
people are undernourished, 
their consumption standard 
should be increased and in- 
creased consumption is, as 
Marshall said, a good “per- 
sonal capital’ because, it 
raises labour effeciency and 
hence is a good productive 
investment. We must get our 


Ng the Sub. 


people to work more and 
better. In roads, lands, ani- 
mal husbandry, forestry, 
fishery, housing, — every- 


where we have more work to 
do and there is no dearth 
of men. All such work raises 
national income, savings an 
the. standard of living which 
again stimulates the produc- 
tive efficiency of the people: 
Tt is the best use of human 
factor that resolves the con- 
tradiction between consump- 
tion and savings, and, there- 
fore, facilitate capitál forma 
tion through higher incom 


and productive resources. a 


so far as homo sapiel aa 
concerned and at the Poe 
technical level .of deve a- 


ment. the idea of overpo? Ge 
tion is a misnomer an 

real issue today facing 
underdeveloped countries | 
how to fight out hunger 
under-production. a 
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For a country like India the figures are impressive, though 
on the side of credit it is more indicative of our desire than of 
Though deficit financing 
from Rs. 1,175 crores in 
in the Third, the foreign 
to the Staggering figure 


Of the foreign 
are expected as assis- 
With much less . expectation, 
the Second Plan ran into heavy weather in the middle of its 
course due to an earlier policy of liberalised import of non- 
essential goods and a short fall in the expected foreign assis- 
‘tance, And, even after reducing the Plan to its ‘core’, our 
Finance Minister had to run from country to country to find 
money wherever available. But while during the Second. 
Plan India’s foreign exchange reserve was large enough to be 
a stand-by, it has now fallen, so low as cannot be drawn upon 
even in an emergency.. Fortunately, the idea ds gaining 
ground in the countries of. the West, and particularly in 
America, that the success of India’s Five Year Plans through 
democratic methods is a vital necessity for the survival of 
individual liberty in the entire region of South-East Asia; 
and if, as against China’s programme of the Great Leap 
Forward by totalitarian means, India suffers by comparison, 
the entire batch of the newly freed countries of Africa also 
cannot but be influenced by a study in contrast. American 
and other assistance has therefore been taken almost for 
granted, though it may not be to the extent desired. On the 
other hand, Russia’s shift of policy. from violence to economic 
and ideological conquest of the undeveloped and underdeveloped 
countries will also bring in more and more aid from that country E 
towards India’s fulfilment of her Plans, so that America m: 
not be left free in a Ione field to accomplish a dollar cong 
And this lurking hope of having our bread buttered or 
sides may have induced the Planning Commission to m 
Third Plan based more on our needs than on our 
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But the Plan has been kept 
flexible so as to allow phas- 
ing of projects from year to 
year according to circums- 
tances arising at the moment. 
This lesson appears to have 
been learnt from the miscal- 
culations and set-backs of the 
Second Plan. 


Leaving out the finan- 
cial uncertainties which are 
the look-out of the Govern- 
ment and their capitalist sup- 
porters in India, the execu- 
tion of the enlarged Plan will 
require more devoted work 
from the administration and 
the experts. How far under 
the existing frame-work and 
the prevailing moral atmos- 
phere the administration can 
be made to do much better 
work is at best doubtful. And 
of participation by the people, 
much will depend on the 
material benefits that filter 
down from the Plans to their 
homes. They are not interested 
in the voluminous reports 
and statistics, and if these 
benefits dry up somewhere in 
the middle either because of 
machinations by the profi- 
teers or inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of the administration, 
people will continue to think 
the implementation of the 
Plan as entirely the Govern- 
ment’s business and will com- 
plain and sulk with folded 
hands as now. 


As to the achievements of 
the first two Plans, the new 
industries and other heavy. 
enterprises undertaken and 
accomplished under them are 
of no small magnitude. But 
the fundamental weaknesses 
still remain. Food-growing 

has fallen much below ex- 
pectation, and, aggravated by 
an uncontrolled growth in the 
population, the country was 
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shocked out of its complac- 
ency of the, year 1955-56 to 
discover the yawning gap be- 
tween demand and supply. 
The latest deal with the 
U.S.A. for supply of wheat 
and rice over the next four 
years at a cost of Rs. 600 cro- 
res under PL 480 will show 
the extent of our dependence 
on others for the most vital 
of our needs. Hopes have been 
held out for attainment of 
self-sufficiency in food by the 
production of 100 to 105 
million tons of food-grains 
and of increase in cotton tex- 
tile supply to the rate of 17.5 
yards per head. Free and 
compulsory education for all 
children in the age-group of 
6-11 years has been promised 
and one qualified doctor for 
every 5,000 people will be an 
accomplished fact by 1960-61. 
Housing appears to lag far 
behind needs, but the pramise 
to make up for the short fall 
is there. . “Provision has been 
made for minimum amenities 
to all rural areas, including 
drinking water, roads linking 
each village to the nearest 
main road or railway station, 
and a village school building, 
which may also serve 
as a community centre 
and provide facilities for 
the village library.” Ex- 
tension of the community pro- 
jects and co-operative move- 
ments to cover all the villa- 
ges in the country and crea- 
tion of additional employment 
for 13.5 million people are 
prospects to bring hope to the 
sinking hearts of the villa- 
gers; and an over-all rosy 
picture for the attainment of 
the ‘take-off stage’ in a self- 
Sustaining economy has been 
drawn to enliven the drooping 
spirit of the nation at the lo- 
wer levels. not always per- 
ceived by the ton. 
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With cautious optimism for 


the future, we can only hope 


for the best. 


Avert The Tragedy 


AS we write, the zero hour 

has passed and the die 
has þeen cast by the strikers, 
The strike is on and, accord- 
ing to the figures given out by 
the Government, only about 
a fourth of the Central Goy- 
ernment employees may have 
been the immediate and di- 
rect participants. But, as the 
Prime Minister has said, a 
strike is like Pandora’s Box, 
and you cannot tell what will 
come out once the lid is off. 
It may also be likened to a 
contagious disease which 
feeds upon its own growth 
and spreads rapidly with 
renewed strength to affect 
others. On the contrary, the 
strike may just limp for a 
while and fizzle out because 
of its own inanition. All de- 
pends on how the situation is 
yet handled by both the 
parties. 


The Government has taken 
a rather stiff attitude this 
time, and the decision to dis- 
miss off-hand all temporary 
staff that join the strike, and, 
after due procedure, the per- 
manent ones as well, looks 


like taking up the challens® 


in right earnest. But even H 
the last minute announce, 
ments of lucrative revision i 
salaries and allowances ; 
certain of the services A 
cate the same weakness © 
doing the right thing ’ dicate 
der duress, and will Wee 
the strikers in their a ht 
If these concessions nes be 
now, why could not piel? 
announced a mon si gan? 
And it has been the 
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ype 


attit e not 


story always with the Gov- 


ernment of India. Even 


this moment, the same weak- 
ness is manifest in the Gov- 
feeble 
handling of the Assam situa- 
tion which, according to many 
observers, is only the whirl- 
wind born out of the wind of 
the oil refinery sown by that 
Government at Gauhati pure- 
ly under pressure against the 
advice of experts and all eco- 
But the 
undermining weakness of the 
in the 
strike matter lies in their in- 

ability to hold any prospect 

of keeping the prices down. 

In this respect, the public is 


ernment of India’s 


nomic consideration. 


Government position 


wholly at one with the 
strikers. 
On the 


country; 


that the strikers themselves, 
as the operative limb of the 
Government at the lower 
levels, are a part of that 
Machinery of the Government 
which, by its inefficiency and 
Corruption, is telling heavily 
on the welfare of the people; 
€ obvious impetus that an 
extra expenditure, only for a 
we of the people of India, 
Re 7 50 crores a year (if not 
A crores ultimately in- 
a the corresponding relief 
Si tates employees) will 
to further rise in prices 


and taxatio addi 
n 
ao dding to the 


0 
lastly, the e 
hardships 


tion Caused by disloca- 


people for 
On the back- 
Of this luke-warm, 
positively hostile, 


threat °f the public, the 


0 Outright dismissals 
Oralise q large section 
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other hand, the 
general position of insecurity 
in the northern borders of the 
the popular belief 


of the Strikers, as there will 
be no dearth of unemployed 


and Suffering men to step into 
their places 


at 


employees are not all Com- 
Munists and, in this instance, 
the Chinese reckoned without 
their host. Retorted Shri Pai 
“It is in a free democracy alone 
that workers enjoy the right 
to strike. China will have to 
g0 a long way before its peo- 
ple enjoy the elementary 
rights which are the privi- 
lege of the Indian people”. 
“We and the whole nation 


In this clash of will and in- 
terest, the danger of yielding 
to coercion again to their very 
existence jn a future and 
wider conflict may make the 
Government of India more 
and more unbending; while 
the bleak prospect of unem- 
ployment and starvation with also strongly resent the-slan- 
wife and children of the dis- der of our Prime Minister 
missed men may drive them by the (Chinese) news 
to desperation and violence, agency”, So long this spirit 
with the feelings of their remains, there is hope for an 
vacillating comrades gradually early settlement of the strike, 
hardening in sympathy for 
them against the Government. 

The whole situation—physical, 
Psychological and moral— 
will then reach a stage which 
is only one step away from 
tragedy. It is expected that 
before being driven to the 
Precipitous stage of a fight for 
sheer existence both on the 
side of the Government and 
the employees,—a fight for 
life against life — second 
thoughts will prevail and a 
national tragedy averted. 

Pandit Nehru has told the 

Congress Parliamentary Party 

that the success of the strike 

“would mean the Govern- 


At Sixes And Sevens 


ECONOMICALLY speaking, 
Western Europe appears 
to be at sixes and sevens. The 
six-nation Common Market ; 
formed on January 1, 1957, 
could not bring England into 
its fold and was constituted 
with West Germany, France, - 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. Naturall y, 
West Germany will gradu- 
ally take the lead. Led- 
by England, the seven-nation 
European Free Trade Area 
(E.F.T.A.) had for its mem- - 


ment’s collapse”. But there bers Norway, Denmark, 
is time yet—as we write—to Sweden, Austria, Switzerland 
avert this. 


and Portugal and was formed 

in November, 1959. ‘The 
object of both the groups 
appears to be the same: to 
eliminate all trade barriers 
within the group. While the 
sixes have a population of 
180 million, the sevens have í 
only half as many, though 
their output is two-thirds as 
big and their trade three- 
quarters as large. 

The two blocs are at t 
moment engaged in a tariff- 
cutting competition. Wh 
Continued on Page 


That the strikers’ heart is 
sound yet has been very 
handsomely proved by a state- 
ment of Shri Nath Pai, 
Chairman of the Confedera- 
tion of the Central Govern- 
ment Employees’ Union, on 
the “crude interference” by 
Peking in this dispute be- 
tween the ‘Government of 
India and its employees. The 
Communists of China are al- 
ways nosing about for fish 
Wherever the water looks 
troubled and muddy. But the 
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[fej scorer] 


The Way Of Stone 


“what do most people get 
out of sputniks?”—asked a 
Soviet worker in a letter pub- 
lished on June jl in the 
young Communist newspaper 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. 
“When the moon rocket was 
launched, I had a debt of 300 
rubles. I still owe it, despite 
this cosmic success”. 

Though not wholly analo- 
gical, I can imagine an 
Indian peasant asking the 
question, after hearing of all 
the achievements of the first 


S 


UNIVERSALLY fe 


Darkens, Grows 
end Softens the 
Hair. 


Soie Agent: 
MM. M. Kharnbhatwala, 
Coane 1 

)}, R debe St Calcutta 1 


bw 


iwo oí our Pians and tne 


piant proposats oi 
nave most 


the iinurd: 
people 


“ynat 

gameu DY īnese Plans, arter 

ven years OI thelr execution 
ten 


ana the expenaiture oi 
tnousand crores of rupees, 
and waat ao i expect io gain 
giver we ‘Loira, CoSUnSs even 
more?” He wil pernaps be 
told that ‘national income’ 
increased by 17⁄2% in the 
First Plan and will increase 
by another 9970 in the Seconda 
—the total ultimately peing 
41%" auring the ten years, 
1951-01. ‘rer capita’ income 
has increased by yuye during 
the same period and ‘per 
capita’ consumption by 16%. 

In this scientific age, if any 
one confesses to bewilderment 
at the mention of statistics of 
prosperity not perceived in 
his individual life, he will be 
called an inert mass of flesh 
and nothing more. ‘National 
wealth’ has increased—with 
the phenomenal increase in 
the production of goods and 
services of all kinds. ‘Per 
capita’ income has increased 
by 20% and it is just a matter 
of simple arithmetic. If A 
has an income of Rs.50,000|- 
and B of Rs. 5,000| - and C of 
Rs. 500|- and D of Rs. 50|-, 
then their ‘per capita’ income 
stands at Rs. 13,887.50 nP. 
Now, if B, C and D ask how 
they are getting any benefit 
by this co-operative 
arithmetic, you can only 
call them awful geese and 
leave it at that, or send 
to the Soviet worker to mingle 
their sighs together and 
lament, if of course, they are 
allowed to do it there. 

But the Indian peasant will 
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have, in any case, a rational 
a 


explanation to himself, 
easily say that if food can 
tion has increased fr A 
An) ahillion. tons. imeiaes 
pees ons im 1955- 
56 to 75 million tons in 1960 
§1 — without, of T 
raising the question 
took the Pn ee 
how — the human brats 
that have increased in even a 
larger proportion have eaten 
up it all and the scarcity still 
remains. Then there is the 
other thing: if the ‘per capita’ 
income has increased by 20% 
the price of things has also 
increased by 20% within the 
same period. So they are 
quits—this your per capita 
jncome and price of goods— 
the increases cancelling each 
other out. But this is only 
about ‘per capita’. What about 
the millions and crores who 
had no corresponding increase 
in income but had only to pay 
the full increase in price? 
And, then again, if D has only 
an income of Rs. 50|-, there 
are millions and crores who 
had no employment and 
therefore no income at all. 
How did they survive this 
‘prosperity’ of the country 


course, 


and the improved ‘standard 
of living’? Simply because 
they have a ‘caput’ (head) 


each and fall within the count 
capita’? 


feeling in their 
stomachs all these yea 
no income and food 
up by 52%. 


And then, 
brats again. T a 
Second Plans estimated an J i 
crease in employmen 
lakhs; only about 
jobs have come about, Da ne 
ting the ‘failure of fest th 
ployment to keep pac pout 
the growth in th ih 
force’. In the Third vee od 


employments 
created and 


Saturday; July 16 


reer creepers enna 


created will not be able ‘to 
keep pace wun the growtn in 
the favour force’. While tne 
estimated population at the 


pe pointed out that — 
5 the ‘urd Plan is ag do not frighten us.” - the ‘land’ of Phizo was a Bemi 
end of are tae aaa i So the old dangers of India as made over by the — 
crores the m pa SAD. 4 5 remain where they are, and British Government to 
machinery will be used an the Chinese wil] continue i i 
the more such machinery n India, the CR. Secretary 


will improve by rationalisa- 
tion and automation—the less 
will be the number of hands 
required. And if atomic power 
comes to be used in the in- 
dustrial fieid in a country or 
vast and growing population 
like Inala, may God take care 
of them! 
But there is one consolation 
to die with—even when dying 
of starvation. We tightened 
our belts for a fuiure genera- 
tion! And I close by quoting 
( from Hamlet, a poem by Dr. 
. Zhivago (Boris Pasternak) 

who looked at problems from 
| a personal, human level: 


Leaning against the door- 
post 
I strain to see afar in time 


mn 


An Apology That 
lattered 


The Nepalese P.M. Koirala, 
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clared: “We 
to defend our 


all our might. New danger: 


Possession of the forcibly ac- 


quired 


and Longju. 


w c those of Rev. 
Invited to India as “our Scott. From a_ heroic whale 
honoured guest” after she had Struggling to free his ‘land’ 
killed a dozen Indians in 


Ladakh and Longju, 


Naturally, while China had 
no tears to shed for our one 
dozen killed, she apologized 
and offered compensation for 
even one Nepalese killed. Shri 
Koirala has reasons to boast 
indeed! 


* * * * 


Not So Good A 
Samaritan 


The Phizo mystery is clear- 


The fate that awaits our ing up, and Rev. Scott is 
present age.. also getting cleared of the 

The Pharisees exult. How Veil ofa ‘good Samaritan’ 
hara and a ‘humanitarian and 

This life, an long 7 wa showing himself up as a mere 
, Endong E ee padre and a partisan. Itis he 


who went to Switzerland and 
brought Phizo to England 
without a pass-port; it is he 
who has provided a hiding 
place for him; and it is he 
again who is now helping him 


are determined 
couniry, with 


territory in Ladakh 
i And even while 
in such occupation, China is 


in his anti-Indian propaganda 
‘while Pleading in Parliament activities, perhaps as ‘spiri- 
for acceptance of the Chinese tual encouragement’ that 
n apology for the incident at Phizo needed so much. 
d ustang and the offered com- 
P Pensation for one Nepalese Obviously, Phizo reached 
30 armed border-guard killed, Switzerland either with a 


Oasted as follows: 


“What 
More can we 


g- expect from any 
ae country as far as satisfaction 
th Is Concerned? |... To which 
ut other Country has China 
pe äbologizeq” ? 
Neh e Indian P.M. Pandit 
Deo ee While assuring the 
oa © of Ladakh (residuary, 
ek Chinese occupation) . at 
nog "July 4 that they need 
: entertain any fears, de- 
Saturday, 
v 


July 16, 1960 


cco 


_ In Public Do 
ae or Bub 
it Let 


Pakistan pass-port or with 
none, and if he was allowed 
to land without a passport in 
Switzerland andlor England, 
the hand of the Government (s) 
must be working through Rev. 
Scott. He has declined to 
answer questions on the pass- 
port affairs. ‘And then, once 
in England, both the Common- 
wealth Relations office and 
Scotland yard were _ put- 
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ting the telescope to ‘their 
blind eyes. But when it wi 


S discoverea or 


Mr. Alport had to own it up 
in Parliament, and the ground 
was cut off from under his 
Own feet and 


from the ‘military’ rule of a 
‘foreign’ Indian Government, 
and now, after escape, seeking 
Political asylum in the U.K., 
Phizo has suddenly shrunk 
into a mere shrimp of a fugi- 
tive from justice, and is seek- 
ing legal advice on whether the 
British Government had juris- 
diction to transfer ‘the Naga 
territory in Assam’ to India at 
the time India became self- 
governing. It isastrange ques- 
tion. If Naga territory was in 
Assam and Assam in India, 
then this Naga territory must 
be in India whether self 
governing or other-governing. = 
Why should it be thought that | 
any part of India should have É] 
been carved out of her body ` 
when she was made self- . 
governing? It is, of course, a _ 
question for the British Gov- 
ernment to answer. 


But what concerns India is the 
connivance of the U.K. Gov- 
ernment at what Rev. Scott 
describes as ‘Phizo’s allega- 
tions against the Indian army’ 
which are being recorded in — 
a book he is engaged in wri- 5 
ting now. He is also workin 
at a ‘manifesto’ and will 
openly appear on the scene in 
England one fine mornin 
with a Press conference unc 
the protecting wings of Re 
Scott ! 


Who pays for Phizo’s tra- 
vels and upkeep and anti- 
Indian activities is still a m; 
stery. Even Mr. Scott do 
-not know anything ab 
And, evidently, :the-C. 
„also does not! 
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The "Nor'-Easter" 


(Contributed) 


MHE Prime Minister has at 
l Jast broken his silence 
over the storm that had been 
gathering over the north- 
eastern horizon of India and 
purst in all its beastly fury 
a few weeks ago. Even in his 
broadcast to the nation in the 
evening of 7th July, ‘there 
was no mention of the mass- 
scale orgies of violence inclu- 
ding murder, incendiarism 
and even rape, no less devas- 
tating in the intensity of their 
hatred against a whole com- 
munity of people than the 
happenings in Bast Bengal a 
decade ago. But that was in 
a ‘foreign’ State where the 
Government of India natura- 
lly had no free hand; this was 
in one of India’s own States, 
and in a region that was des- 
cribed by the Prime Minister 
himself as a ‘war zone’ only 
a few months ago. It was 
worse than the ‘peoples up- 
surge’ in Kerala which was 
called ‘patriotic’. It was pure- 
ly subversive. Yet the Prime 
Minister’s statement fell far 
below the needs of the situa- 
tion in realism and effec- 
tiveness. The platitudinous 
precepts on ‘emotional in- 
tegration’ and all the rest 
of it fell flat on the 
rioters and the string-pullers 
who had never felt that they 
were Indians before all else. 
Some of them are reported to 
have gone so far in their 
frenzy of hatred as to suggest 
that since they cannot have 
contact with India except 
through Bengal, they had 
i better cometo terms with the 
Chinese! In a perverse men- 
tal climate like this, the Prime 
imister’s appeal was too thin 
and came too late. 
The trouble has now not 
only spread over the whole of 
the five districts inhabited by 
_ the Assamese, including éven 


some of the villages and reha- 
pilitation centres of displaced 
Bengalees, but has spilled 
over to north-Bengal with the 
influx of the persecuted 
Bengalees from Assam by 
hundreds. Stories of thou- 
sands of others fleeing from 
their homes, and of inhuman 
treatment even of the women 
folk as told by them, with 
visible marks of violence on 
their own persons, have in- 
flamed passion in the popula- 
tion of the northern districts 
and a spirit of yengeance has 
been generated that can only 
have a baneful effect on the 
general situation in the coun- 
try. With the northern border 
of India in a state of armed 
truce, and Jorhat as one of 
the sustaining bases for our 
fighting men, the present dis- 
turbances in the hinterland 
called by the Prime Minister 
himself as a ‘war zone’ cannot 
but be a cause of anxiety to 
tthe entire nation. Panditji’s re- 
mote hints at ‘big undertak- 
ings’ fighting shy of Assam 
and the injury done to the fu- 
ture of that State by an at- 
mosphere of ‘violence and 
narrowmindedness’ will hard- 
ly cut any ice with those peo- 
ple who already blackmailed 
the Government of India into 
sanctioning an economically 
harmful oil refinery at Gau- 
hati for political reasons. 
From the very date of Par- 
tition and more so after, the 
trump card held by some of 
the Assamese politicians has 
been the threat that if any 
policy of equality of opportu- 
nity to the Bengalees were 
implemented in action by the 
Congress Government of 
Assam, no Assamese would 
care to cast his vote in favour 
of a Congress candidate in 
the next Election! And All- 
India ‘Congress leaders in the 
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Government of India had, on 
many occasions, submitted to 
this blackmail. To crown it 
all, the triumph of violence and 
threat of sabotage to back up 
the demand for the oil refi- 
nery has set an encouraging 
example to those Assamese 
which they have not for- 
gotten. 

At the start of the present 
phase, the manhandling of 
some engineers of the oil re- 
finery and the statement 
subsequently issued by its 
Chairman, Shri Feroze 
Gandhi, show how at least 
four out of the ten engineers 
sent to Rumania for special 
training have been chosen 
from Assam even though they 
were not of the same calibre 
as the other six. In the lower 
ranks of services, he showed 
how a very large number of 
Assamese were provided, the 
largest being in the lowest 
grades. But this appeasement 
had had no effect. The de- 
mand was for 100% manning 
of all Central Government 
undertakings operating in 
Assam by Assamese persons 
including the Railways, Com- 
munications, Central Excise, 
Land Customs and Income- 
tax, irrespective of qualifica- 
tion and merit, and the 
method chosen has been this 
violent persecution of the 
Bengalees who had proved to 
be the most formidable com- 
petitors. When Panditji had 
been to Assam last time, the 
students made a demand for 
reservation of posts for them 
in the LAS. because they 
could not get a single post as 
yet by competition! 
Assamese job-seekers perhaps 


expect that the Governme™ 
of India will again be coerce 
ey hav’ 


into submission as 
peen in the past, 


Assam and elsewhere- : 
hey have en 
om- 


munity who too 

minent part in the 

riots a few years ago. 
It is now time for he 
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ernment of India to do a bit of the six districts inhabited 


of fresh thinking regarding principally by the Assamese 
the policy of yielding to and a sizble minority of 
either political black-mail or Bengalees. It must be held 
threats and violence wher- under the 


direct auspices of 
the Governor of the State with 
the military guaranteeing 
freedom from intimidation, 
The absurdity of their growth 


ever these have been Strong 
enough even as a nuisance, 
In the present disturbances 
in Assam, if even a part of 


what has been reported in by 250% in ten years has to 
the Calcutta papers is cor- be brought home to the 
rect, the situation calls for Assamese minority to rid 


drastic action. The Assamese 


them of some 
cannot agree to any method 


l of the present 
illusions that 


are working at 


of competition with the the bottom of the present 
Bengalees in any field of passion for a ‘Regional 
national activity for reasons Language’, The illusions 
that are obvious. And this have been caused by (1) a 


being at the root of all these 
sporadic outbursts of violence 
against the latter, —and there 
have been at least three such 
since Independence — mere 


false analogy with other lin- 
guistic States where the 
language is spoken by an 
overwhelming majority. The 
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admonition with high sound- 
ing precepts will not produce 
for 
the Bengalees in Assam, no 
courage- 
can 
stand against 
the circumstance of a vote- 
party, a competi- 
tion-shy administration with 
the fire-power completely in 
its hand, and a frenzied mob 
overwhelming majo- 
propelled by hatred and 
by paralysis of 


any lasting result. As 
minority, however 
ous or even desperate, 
ever make a 


afraid ruling 


with an 
rity, 
emboldened 
Will in the deterrents, 


to such 


safety for life and honour, 
With repercussions on the 
land of safety finding, vent in 
acts of retaliation. It hap- 
pened in Rast Bengal: it is 
“Ppening again in Assam. 
can this sort of blind frenzy 
tio, only have a chain reac- 
TA Ma vicious circle and 
ia E fratricidal clashes 
re vely injurious to the in- 
test of the country as a 
atever may have 
i the past, the 
afford to allow 
of unpatriotic ven- 
£0 on in the present 
In the future. 
© first Step to be taken 
ai edy is a new census 


entry cannot 
this Sort 


detta 
y or Tecur 
Th 
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e inevitable course open 
a minority is a flight 


exposure made in the State 
Reorganization Commission 
Report and their prescription 
of a minimum of 70% for a 
language to be declared 
‘Regional’ have not Pierced 
the skin of the enthusiasts. 
(2) The other factor helping 
the illusion is the name 
‘Assam’ for a region only a 
very small portion of which is 
inhabited by the Assamese 
mixed with Bengalees, while 
the major portion is exclu- 
sively inhabited by people 


speaking entirely different 
languages. Once this illu- 
sion is dispelled and the 


S.R.C. formula of 70% en- 
forced, the second step of 
declaring Assam a Multi- 
Lingual State with Assamese, 
Bengali and English as its 
‘Regional’ language has to. be 
taken. The third step is to 
change the name of the State 
to. something more expressive 
of the reality, and the fourth 
is to enforce the constitutional 
right of equality of opportu- 
nity for employment for all 
citizens of India, particularly 
in the All-India subjects and 


undertakings even though 
operating or. located in 
Assam. 


If these steps are not agreed - 
to by the Assamese, they may 
be given the alternative of 


x 


having a linguistic State of 


their own comprising the five 
districts in which their langu- 
age is spoken as mother 
tongue by a Majority, to live 
their own lives there. The 
other districts now in Assam 
may be separated and allow- 
ed to join the Centrally ad- 
ministered areas in that re- 
gion to live in cultural and 
economic freedom with right 
to life, property and employ- 
ment like every other citizen 
of India. That is the only 
permanent solution to a 


naughty problem and a very 
fair one. 
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the sixes made their second 
cut of 10% recently, the 
sevens made their first of 20% 
to catch up at once with the 
two cuts of the sixes. Tt 
appears that both the rivals 
are eager for a merger, and 
the goal of a single market 
for the whole of Western, 
Europe will not be very much 
delayed. How far such 
‘common markets’ will affect 
the nascent export trade of ; 
India is yet a matter of ` 
speculation. Se, 


If the ultimate solution of 
the present striving for trade 
peace is considered to lie in 
political and military settle- 
ments, .real peace cannot 
come except through a com- — 
mon economic purpose for 
the world asia whole; and, as 
the first step towards that 
end, a common trade org: 
zation for the countries of 
Western Europe must be 
hailed throughout the world — 
as a good augury. 


From ‘sixes and seven 
thirteen, though the . 
is supposed to be . 
is a great stride fo 
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GREETINGS to the Mali 
Federation, which became 
independent recently! Greet- 
ings to the Congo, which 
became independent last 
week! And, greetings to the 

‘new Republic of Ghana! 
Africa is transformed. 

Mali and the Congo symbo- 
lise the extremes of African 
change. The independence of 
the Federation is the result 
of a long, orderly develop- 
ment without any frontal 
attack on the previous colo- 
nial Power, France. The in- 
dependence of the Congo is 
sudden, without planned poli- 
tical preparation, and arising, 
in the first instance, from a 
violent clash with the Bel- 
gian authorities. These diffe- 
rent origins will inevitably 
colour immediate events, 
though within a decade one 
may expect little difference 
jn the pattern of the two 
States. is 

Consider the story of the 
evolution of Senegal and 

French Sudan which form 
the Mali Federation. First, 
as a part of French Equatorial 
Africa, they were politically 
= integrated with France. Then, 
E when President de Gaulle 
> formed his French Commu- 
nity, they became self-gov- 
= crming internally. Fifteen 
= months ago they decided to 
erate. Now they attain 
ependence. Ea 
_ Their political leaders have 
assimilated much French cul- 
are. I knew Leopold Sen- 
the President. 
ago in Paris. 


many 
He was 


a politician. I 
day of intense 
jalist. confer- 


ically French —~ 


= - Africa Is Transformed 


A By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. 


The other Jeaders are 
French as well as African in 
their mould of thinking. Live- 
ly Modibo Keita, the Federal 
Prime Minister from Sudan; 
M. Mamadoudia, Senegal’s 
socialist economist, the De- 
puty Prime Minister; Madeira 
Keita, Sudan’s Leftist Minis- 
ter of the Interior; Doudou 
Thiam, Senegal’s conscien- 
tious Minister of Finance; 
Tidjani Traore, the capable 
Federal Minister of Informa- 


tion. All these are French 


trained politicians. 

They will make economic 
treaties with France, perhaps 
defence treaties. They will 
seek to build an African en- 
tente with the other indepen- 
dent States emerging from 
French West and Equatorial 
Africa, extending perhaps to 
Togoland and the Cameroons. 

This grouping will not 
associate easily at first with 
the Pan-Africanism which is 
sweeping over the rest of the 
Continent. France is not 
popular in Africa because of 
the Algerian war, and because 
the States within the French 
sphere, except for Guinea, 
have put the brake on the 


drive to independence and 
the ; full expression of the 
African “personality”. Time 


will heal these differences. 


The story of the Congo is 
the opposite. The Belgians 
excluded the African people 
from government and admi- 
nistration. Only in the last 
few years was there a begin- 
ning of democracy even in 
local affairs. The irresistible 
claim for independence seem- 
ed to come overnight. . Wise- 
ly the Belgians read the writ- 
ing on the wall. 


From across the borders of 
r- his dictatorship in Central 
. Africa Sir Roy Welensky has - 


denounced Belgium’s “baling 
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out? as a political 
but the consequences 
sistance to 


swindle, 
` or re- 
independence 
would have been far worse. 


Violence, repression, hatred 
would have mounted. Final- 
ly, the Belgians would have 
had to flee the country. As 
it is, the new African Prime 
Minister had promised the 
French residents security and 
invited them to stay. 

Not that the course of the 
Congo will be easy. The 
difficulties Patrice Lumumba 
had in forming his new Go- 
vernment illustrate the clash 
between tribal and national 
loyalties which is deep-rooted. 
A constitution will be needed 
which gives a satisfying auto- 
nomy to the large and self- 
conscious African communi- 
ties held together by Belgian 
forces but now liberated to 
work out a basis of associa- 
tion by agreement. 

The preliminary success of 
Patrice Lumumba in over- 
coming the opposition of 
Joseph Kasavubu and the 
Bakongo tribesmen, on the one 
hand, and the tribalist Cona- 
krat Party in Katanga, on the 


other, and in uniting practi- 
cally all elements in the 
National Government js a 


good augury: but the.coalition 
is uneasy and we must expect 
further clashes, perhavs a 
early point, certainly as the 
constitution is constructed. 


Much better, however, that 
the ‘African peoples of the 
Congo should work through 
these problems themselves 
than that they should be frus; 
trated by artificial 
shins imposed on t 
alien dictatorship. 
that the leaders of 


will recognise i 
responsi- 


hilit to all estab 


lishing a. plan of harmony: tl 
Jarge part of the world 
decide the issue of 
dence with speed 
cecs or failure of the 
Patrice Lumumba oe 
trates in himself African @ 
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Petroleum industry has changed over co Merio Epam. Pamat an, ies 
Z- „Kerosene are now sold in litres. sate 3 
| Re Prices of these will not be affected by the change-over, oF a i A 
2 Gallon Litre Gallon Litre | Litre Gallon Litre Gallon & 


20 --- 4.4 
30 --- 6.6 


I---- 4.55 
2 --- 9.1 


20--- 90.9 
30--- 136.4 


3 --- 13.6 | 40--- 181.8 40 --- 8.8 
4 --- 18.2 50--- 227.3 50 ---1].0 
5 ~--22.7 60--- 272.8 60 ---13.2 
6 ~- -27:3 70--- 318.2 70 ---154 | 
7 ~~ -31.8 80- -- 363.7 - 80 ---17.6 
8 -~-36.4 90- -- 409.1 90 ---19.8 , 
9 ~ ~ -40.9 ed =o ae 


100--- 454.6 
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He is youns, 
tall, Tittle moustache, 


peard; his eyes are deter 
mined, his dedication 1S indi- 
cated in gestures, he smiles, 
his speech reflects quick in- 
telligence. Background: born 
in a village of mud huts, pri- 
mary school, teachers’ train- 
ing college. The school was 
Protestant, the college Catho- 
lie: noting their anta- 
gonism, he became a free 
thinker. Clerk in a tax office, 
assistant postmaster. The 
first time he spoke for his 
fellows was as president of 
“the staff association; he was 
eloquent and showed chal- 
lenging initiative. Moved to 
Leopoldville, the capital, in 
1957, seeking greater inde- 
pendence. Became commer- 
cial director of a brewery— 
‘and formed the Congo- 
National Movement, appeal- 
ing to the working popula- 
tion, irrespective. of tribe. 
The Belgians courted him, 
inviting him to Brussels. 
Returned via the Accra All- 
‘African Congress. Back at 
Stanleyville, riots. Impri- 
soned: released after a fort- 
night with the prestige of 
a hero. Now Prime Minis- 
ter with the support of 117 
of the 137 members of the 
newly-elected Legislature. 
Three years ago he was a 
postal employee! 


The Prime Minister’s col- 
leagues are of mixed politi- 
cal views and tribal backings. 
Only two of them have had 
University education. They’ve 
come together under the 
immediate inspiration of their 
country’s independence. It 
may be difficult to keep them 
together. But Lumumba has 

the philosophical tempera- 
ment; he keeps calm and 
$ good tempered when around 
him emotions flare. He may 


do it. All of us wish him 
well. ; 
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Causes Of Modern Illness. 
Lack Of Physical Activity - 


By EDUARD BAUER 


German Congress for the advancement of doctors 


[Eighth 
physicians. | 


and sports 


arches, inflamation of the ten- 
dons and neuritis, to anoma- 
lies of posture, dislocation of 
cartilege, metabolism disturb- 


BERLIN—DAD—More than 
6000 physicians, among them 
numerous foreign visitors, 
came to West Berlin for the 


eighth Congress for the Ad- ances, angina pectoris l 
vancement of Doctors and heart infarct. All these can 
Tt was no be reduced to lack of or ec- 


Sports Physicians. 
accident that West Berlin 


was choosen as the meeting 
place for the congress. West 
Gemany and the Soviet Union 
share top place in the number 
of physicians per capita of the 
population to-day. East Ger- 
many on the other hand today 
stands at the bottom of the 
list in Europe, after thousands 
of doctors have left the Soviet 


cessive use of certain groups 
of muscles, to the develop- 
ment of signs of malnutrition 
and atrophy. Finally the 
development of the smallest 
blood vessels, the capillaries, 
stops and the tissues do not 
receive an adequate supply of 
nutrition and oxygen. Parts 
and finanlly central organs of 
the human body are vitally 


Zone in recent years. Only a affected. The resulting ail- 
few months ago, the East ments are called popula 
office 


lazy hearts, TV-legs, 
and sedentary illnesses. Indi- 
cations of these disturbances 
are an increasing numbness 
followed by aches in the head, 
the stomach or other parts of 
the body. Life without ade- 
quate physical activity is only 
“half a life” and it will result 
in only “half health”. 


Germany Government did not 
permit physicians to partici- 
pate in a number of congress 
and meetings in West Ger- 
many. This time, however, 
doctors from East Germany 
could also come to the con- 
gress as not to give them new 
concrete argument for escape. 
Hundreds of physicians from 


the Russian occupied zone of : 
tizens 


Of 1000 West Berlin ci 


Germany took advantage of saith 
this opportunity to inform questioned by Dr. Melero ga 
themselves on new scientific 490 admitted that they peir 


nothing to 
physical efficiency- 
of four showed 
sports and athletics _ 
activity consiste 
spectators at football an athe 
ing matches and 0 AON 
tics events an 
bets. One third 
tioned expressed ! 
that they had no i 
ticinate actively, m 


development. maintain a oit 


The West Berlin conference 
begun „with an important 
topic. The discussions cen- 
tered around the fact that 
many modern illnesses are 
caused at least partly by the 
obvious lack of physical acti- 
vity in modern civilization. 
Dr. Mollerowicz. a phvsician 
from West Berlin, stated in 
his lecture that the prevalent 
lack of adequate phvsical ac- 
tivity leads to disturbances in 
the circulatory and neuro- 
vegetative systems, to fallen 


interest 1 
peit 


t 
peins 


from so-ca le 
dern civilization, 
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cep og a 


ir for less than 
eacn day. ‘tne 
out tnat a 
pillion 
marks spent eacn year on tne 

x m Germany (aimost 200 
See per capita of the popu- 
ee) could be paved it the 
people had engaged an physi- 
cal activity and participated 
actively in sports. Dr. Meller- 
owicz demanded therelore that 
in addition to building more 
hospitals to fight the modern 
diseases, the number of sport 
fields, swimming pools and 
gymnasiums should be in- 
creased. He claimed that phy- 
sical activity and sport are 
the best preventives 

The lecturer pointed out, 
that it was not enough to su- 
pply more facilities for athle- 
tic activities. It would be 
necessary to replace out-dated 
and psychologically unsound 
methods of physical training. 
Qualified instructors would 
have to concentrate their eft- 
orts on the majority of young 
people with average physical 
- abilities instead of trying to 
train specialists who can es- 
tablish records, as is so often 


AS OR ait T 


1, the case to-day. Dr. Meller- 
of Owicz is of the opinion that 
> Many boys and girls lose all 
ly Pleasure and fun in sporis 
It because they are constantly 
urged to compete for honors 
in unevenly matched com- 
ns Petitions with the few out- 
fe Standing athletes. Such mis- 
id tected instruction often re- 
oir ‘ults in lack of enthusiasm 
ut a even. actual dislike for 
in ae on the part of those 
elt hie less physical prowess. 
ing main aversion will then re- 
x- ines a the rest of their 
Je- that- he physician stated 
of Thing ron, Concentration on a 
es Urging for the purpose of 
jo? to th them from one record 
al” the e ext with the aim of 
adulter ympic Games was an 
150 idea ction of the whole 
ing simpe t Sports should be 
no the y play in which all of 
ot Partie meer generation can 
Pate with pleasure. 
96 


Letter to the Editor 
“Spotlight On Sikkim" 


Sir,—With reference to 
“Spotlight on Sikkim,” pub-* 
lished in your issue dated 25th} 
June, 1960, I shall be grateful’ 
for the hospitality of your $ 
columns to put forward the 
facts which, in the interview 
published, were ejther dis- 
creetly forgotten or were 
deliberately misleading. 

The Maharajkumar 
Sikkim is stated to have said 
that “we have got a higher 
standard of living than our 
neighbours.” This is patently 
incorrect, and the standard of 
living enjoyed by all our 
neighbours, for instance, 
Darjeeling district, is very 
much higher than in Sikkim. 
The condition of our 
Sikkimese people in the in- 
terior is very distressing, and, 
in some areas, famine condi- 
tions are always present. 

If the people of Sikkim are 
not very interested in educa- 
tion (and for generation the 
Sikkim Durbar did nothing 
concrete towards the educa- 
tion of the masses), it is be-” 
cause their main occupation 
is to try to get together even 
the essential minimum of food 
and clothing. requirements, 
hungry and ill-clothed as 
our people are, it is difficult to 
get them interested in educa- 
tion. If the Sikkimese people 
look morose—and here Shri 
Tandon has made a penetra- 
ting observation—it is þe- 

cause they have no desire to 
continue to live under an au- 


tocracy, when, all around 
them, they see democracy 
functioning. 


There is absolutely no re- 
creation for the people, and 
this is even more evident in 
the poor villages. There is no 
written Constitution in Sik- 
kim, and Sikkim is ruled by 
Proclamations issued by the 
Maharajah. To compare the 
Sikkim State Council with 
the Lok Sabha is fantastic; 
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` Maın political parties, 


a too, would appear to pe del- 


caption 
4New Trends,” 
{Nauonal Congress is com- 


of Ñ 
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there is not a vestige of comi- 
Parison. The Kumar apparent- 
1y stated taat “there are two 
the 
State Congress and the 
Sikkim National Party.” This, 


berately misleading, for, as 
written in» your issue dated 
“tn June, 1960, under the 
“Sikkim; New Party, 
the Sikkim 


| pao eree ete 


posed of all the four most 
portant political parties in 
_Sikkim, who merged,—name- 
ily, the Sikkim State Congress, 
¿the Sikkim National Party, the 
‘Sikkim Swatantra Dal, and 
the Sikkim Praja Sammelan. 
The “two main political 
parties”, referred to by the 
‘Kumar, consist of the splin- 
‘ter-group of the State Con- 
gress, whose President, Shri 
Kashiraj Pradhan, was un- 
seated and disqualified by the 


en eee ree 


last Sikkim Election Tribu- á 
nal, and who was badly de- i 

feated in the subsequent bye- \ 
election, forteiting his $ 
deposit, and the other P 


splinter-group of the Sikkim 
National Party, locally known 
as the “Durbar Group!” 

The Kumar further stated 
“we are a contented people”; 
nothing could be further from 
the real state of affairs. 
Perhaps it is difficult for the 
Kumar to know of the acute 
poverty, the hunger, the deep 
distress of the Sikkimese peo- 
ple in the interior, and their 
miseries, their fears, and their ~ 
utter helplessness. I can 
assure you that a visit to these 
areas in the interior is a 
heart-breaking experience, 
and I hope you will under- 
stand how difficult it is for us 
to allow the people to be 
misled by these glowing ac- 
counts of our country that 
exist only in the Kumars- 
own mind! EA 

Yours faithfully, 
Kazi Lhendup Dorj 
Khangsarpa of Chakhu 
President, Sikkim Nation: 


_ Perspect 


ASi week the draft oig 
; India’s Third Five Year}, 
Plan saw the light of the day-ty 
‘Within its wide sweep, ang. 
attempt at reckoning hasp 
been made of the presents 
‘needs of the national eco- ` 
nomy, progress realised since’’ 
Independence and the pers-; 
‘pective of development: 
< during the next 15 years or; 
soù It relates what’ the ob-* 
jectives of the two Plans in: 
the last decade were when, 
they were first formulated, ; 
and in what way basis hasi 
een laid for the fulfilment 
‘of those- objectives. Then 
‘the broad aims of the Third 
Plan are outlined: A rise in 
National income of over five 
per cent, per annum,—with a 
- pattern of investment de- 
signed to sustain this rate 
over the next Plan periods; 
self-sufficiency in food and 
growth in agricultural pro- 
duction sufficient to meet the 
needs of industry and export; 
Ee expansion of basic industries 
and creation of machine- 
building capacity so that the 
needs of industrialization in 
Ba ‘the next decade can be met 
“from country’s own resources; 
full utilization of man power 
and substantial i 
employment : eect of 
opportunities; 
À and reduction e R 
in incomes and wealth. 


Ka 


ELF-SUSTAINING 
a4 Me GROWTH F i 

dn explaining these aims 
the authors of the 


lpal objectives 


is to secure 


, the industrial 
tural spheres is, of course, a 
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ive Of The Third Plan 


Sons 
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‘depends on how . far the 
country will pe aple to ensure 
invest- 


a rise mm saving and 
ment suincient 10 pring apout 
a chigh rate of growth of in- 
come on a continuing basis’. 
Tne main emphasis has been 
Jaid on curving out such a 
scale of investment as would 
help the economy atiam this 
hign rate otf growth. ‘The 
focus has, thererore, moved 
towards the industrialization 
aspect of the Plan, which 
holds the main power behind 
the rise in income and em- 
ployment. 


agricultural production, chief- 


‘ly in the foodgrains sector, is 


needed; and growth in both 
and agricul- 


function of the utilization of 
man power and the way and 
extent that human resources 
can be utilized. Hence ex- 
pansion of employment 
opportunities is also a means 
to the other aims and, as a 
definite attack on the prob- 
lems of unemployment and 
underemployment is long 
overdue, it is also an end in 
itself. No less important is 
the objective of reducing the 
inequalities in income and 
wealth and it is hoped that 
the various measures and in- 
stitutional changes under- 
taken as part of the Plan 
would help generate incomes 


and determine the pattern ofj 


distribution in such a way 

that this ‘socialist pattern’ 

aspect of the Plan will be 

broadly realised. 

PRIORITIES AND TARGETS 
The Second Plan had as its 

aim a 25% increase in 
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To support indus- i 
trial growth, a definite rise in 
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national income 


over 
five years and it was also Cal 
culated that one-third of this 


its 


income growth would be 
forthcoming from agriculture 
Actually the Second Plan has 
had to settle itself to a lower 
rate of growth in national 
income, i.e., 4 per cent. per 
annum. And in no smal 
measure the main source of 
the shortfall in national jn- 
come has stemmed from agri. 
culture. The expected output 
of foodgrains at the. end of 
the Second Plan stands at 75 
million tons, which falls far 
short of the revised’ Second 
Plan target: 80.5 million 
tons. 

3 Hence the Planning Com- 
4mission has done the right 
‘thing to put a major stress 
agriculture. The public 
#sector outlay in agriculture 
Valong with community deve- 
tlopment is of the ‘order of Rs. 
41,025 crores, with major and 
medium irrigation adding a 
further Rs. 650 crores to this 
stream. The . private sector 
also will spend an estimated 
Rs. 850 crores for this pur- 
pose. This may help step uP 
agricultural production by 30 
to 33 per cent. The food- 
grains target of 100 to 105 
million tons is designed vb 
give us a ‘per capita per on 
quantity of 18 oz. m cerea 


dest 
a pulses a VENIRE 
See r capita per 


aim since the ‘pe eals 
day? availability © oer 
and pulses in 1959 wes tar- 
mated to be 16 02. Te il 
get of raw cotton—the “hich 
agricultural item OF pp wil 
the Second Plan outPY ation 
fall far short of Ei 2 
—under the Third Plen cal- 
million tons. 1S of DIA 
culated on the basis “otto 
‘viding 17.5 yards yom 
textiles ‘per capita T4 vant 
a little above the, 10% 
consumption O. clot, n irigh 
The investment, ne & 
2 its alm gre? 
tion has as 1», jgated ie 
pansion o net irr! expe 4 
‘lion 2C! gecon 

from 70 mil tne °° 
ed at the end 4960 


16, 
saturday J uly 


CA OV ee i NP ell a 


ae. 


VS RA ME 7n 
Bien 


about 90 million acres 
jast year ot toe Lowa 
‘Sne community aeve- 
eme Will cOver 
rural area by 
1963. 

in order of priority 
ivansporl ana 
sector 


‘Plan to 
in the 
Pian. 
lopment sch 
tue enire 


Uctober, 
Next 

wry 
me maustry, 
Go: ‘ne public 


ower. , 
Pee in industry and muine- 
rals 1s Hs. 1,500 crores (its. 


gg0 crores under tne second 
yian) and the exciusive 1n- 
yestment of the private sec- 
tor in this regard is expected 
to amount to Hs. 1,UU0 crores. 
Steel, machine-buuding and 
manutacture of producer 
goods have received special 
emphasis, because they are 
the bulwarks of the economy 
of self-sustaining growin. Tne 
target of finished steel is set 
at 6.9 million tons, and the 
capacity target in terms of 
steel ingots is 10.2 million 
tons. Under the Second Plan 
the-target of finished steel 
was 4.30 million tongs but ac- 
tual production expected at 
the end of the Plan is far less 
ie 2.6 million tons. ‘The 
Planning Commission expects 
that the efforts of the three 


Public sector steel plants put 
together will contribute 5.5 
Million tons of 


steel ingots. 
The proposed plant at Bokaro 
~ @ part of the pro- 
Jects to be undertaken under 
the Third Plan. In alloy, 
tools, Special steel, however, 
a lag in the development of 
nity im the Second Plan 
ae Will, it is hoped, be 

a Re under the Third 

: SPecial attention should 

al Siven to those industries— 
i lum, nitrogenous ferti- 


ash, ¢ Sulphuric acid, soda 
Te Soda, ‘automobiles 4 
em the performances 


TARG fits 


Agricultural co 


Commodity (million) 


Foodgrains (Tons) 


Oilseeds (Tons) E 2 E 
Sugarcane (Gur) (Tons) z 72 He 
Cotton (Tons) he 54 72 3 
Jute (bales) fr 5.5 65 

Industrial 
Finished Steel (million ` 

tons) z 3 j 
Coal (million tons) aA ae oe 
Nitrogenous fertilisers REN 

(thousand tons) < 210 10,000 
Aluminium (thousand tons)  ., 17.0 75.0 
Cement (million tons) Ss 8.8 13.0 
Sulphuric acid (thousand 

tons) 400.0 1,250.0 _~ 
Caustic Soda (thousand 

tons) : 125.0 340.0 
Paper (thousand tons) ; 320.0 700.0 
Sugar (million tons) o 2.5 3.0 
Cottom textiles (mill cloth) 

(million. yards) 5,000.0 5,800.0 
Bicycles (organised sector)’ 7/3; 9i i aa 

(thousand Nos.) 1,050.0 2,000.0 
Sewing Machines (thousand 

Nos.) 300.0 450.0 
Automobiles (Nos.) 53,500.0 100,000:0 

Miscellaneous ; 

> 1960-61 1965-66 

Industrial estates (Nos.) 60 360 
Community Development : i 

Blocks (Nos.) 3,112 ae 
Power (Million Kw) 5.8 11.8 
Net irrigated area (million i 

acres) ee = 70 =D 
Railway Goods Traffic  ., . 

(million tons) ; 161 
Roads (surfaced miles) 144,000 ` -164,000 
Shipping (G-R-T.) 900,000 1,100,000 
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1965-66 _: 
(Expected) (Target) 


E EEE OES 


Saas 


oe giving mu 


> ~ 


; an 
= puilding, the draft outline of 

- the Third Plan mentions 
most of the projects which 


are already known. A near 
“self-sufficiency in textile, 
cement, 


sugar, paper and 
machinery is also aimed , .at, 
ch opportunity, . to 
the private sector to expand 
its field and also helping, in 
the ultimate growth of çọn- 
sumer goods. 

` The coal target at the end 
of the Second Plan is 60 
million tons and to this an- 
other 37 million tons will. be 
added to determine the Third 

Plan target. 

_ Al facilities will be given 
to the small-scale industries 
to promote their development 
under the Third Plan. The 
decentralized sector in cloth 
will increase its output from 
about 2,600 million yards. in 
1960-61 to 3,500 million yards 


newspapers. © 
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in 1965-66. The small units 


would be established and fos- 


tered in the villages and 
mofussil towns and will pro- 
pably act as feeder units to 
large industries. Besides 
developing a project for 
nuclear power (300,000 
Kw), the power programme 
under the Third Plan envis- 
ages an increase in the total 
generating capacity from 5.8 
million Kw in 1960-61 to 11.8 
million Kw in 1965-66. 
Under communications, the 
following are the Third Plan 


targets : Railway goods 
traffic—about 235 million 
tons; new Railway lines— 


1,200 miles (860 miles under 
the Second Plan); surfaced 
roads—164,000 miles; shipp- 
ing—1,000,000 G.R.T. 

Important in the social 
services programme is the 
provision for free and com- 
pulsory education for all 
children in the 6 to 11 years 
age group. The intake in 


o eee 


| WHY SHOULD YOU READ VIGIL? 


_ Because 


Vigil is outspoken in its views. 

Vigil interprets events intelligently. 
Vigil encourages free thinking. 

Vigil looks at both sides of a question. 

| s Vigil pays respect where it belongs. 

: Vigil does not seek favour or privilege. 
Vigil does not belong to any Bhai of 


Vigil is not tied to any strings. 
"ås not a yellow journal. 


tes ‘with malice towards none, wi 
J , With 
f for all, with firmness in the 


engineering colleges 

bolytechnics wii go up au 
31,200 at the ena of poe 
second Plan to 53,000 at a 
end or tne ‘Third. ‘lhe nae 
OL registered doctors will a 
crease trom 84,000 to 103 000 
and hospitals and primar 
health centres trom 2,809 X 
5,000. Expansion of iow’ 
income group housing is also 
envisaged and finance for jt 


will be provided thr, 

ou 
Housing Finance Comme 
tions. The programme of 


local development works aims 
at giving the villages ameni- 
ties that are most minimum: 
drinking water, roads and 
village school buildings, 


TOTAL OUTLAY 


fal gh ASCO, eters ea ee 


As the Planning Commi- 
ssion calculates it, a total 
of Rs. 11,250 crores will be 
required to achieve the above 
targets. Out of this, the pub- 
lic sector outlay amounts to 
Rs. 7,250 crores of which Rs. 
1,050 crores will form the 
current outlay. The private 
sector’s investment amounts 
to Rs, 4,000 crores. A sum 
of Rs. 200 crores will be spent 
out of the public sector’s in- 
vestment of Rs. 6,200 crores 
for the purpose of capital 
formation in the private set. 
tor. Against the presen 
Third Plan estimates, the 
Second Plan outlay and M- 
vestment were RS. 1,700 
crores and Rs. 6,750 crores 
he ratio pet- 
in 
public sector and 
sector under the 
stood at 51:49; i 
around 60:40 
Third Plan, 


EMPLOYMENT 
uch 
Despite investment of sui 


a magnitude, additions gill 
ployment opportun pinio? 


be created for Lars pla | 
people only. e packlog é | 


will start with ng ds ant 


7 million unemP 
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medium irrigation 
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thin its five-year span an- OUT. } 
vS million will be added LAY AND INVESTMENT p i 
© > force. No ; } 
Jabour orce w it z= 
ae the 13.5 million job- ee eee! 4 
e 5 
: is realised, the number 
om Pie at the end of Outlay j 
the Third E PA Ste ie ae (Rs. crores) (Percentage) 4 
less tae Capacity be Ker Second Third Second Third i 
I. (0) a 
Rene has to be left idle is Flan Plan Plan Plan | 
one of the chief Pa l. Agriculture and minor Í 
tions of planning as it as irrigation. ++ 320 625 i 
been made. It has been esti- 25 Community develop- 6.9 8.6 A 
mated by Prof. Mahalanobis ment & co-operation. .. 919 400 46 55 E 
that a growth rate of a per 3. Major and medium irri- a i 
year is necessary only or the gation. 450 650 9.8 9.0 A 
purpose of giving jobs to the 4. Total 1,2 & 3 +» 980 1675 213 934 
new entrants to the labour 5. Power -. 410 925 89 128 4 
force in the urban areas. If 6. Village & small indus- 3 
this basis of assessment is tries. TE) 250 39 34 Í 
correct, then it is evident that 1- Industry`& Minerals .. 880 1500 19.1 20.7 { 
at the Third Plan’s growth 8. Transport & communi- 3 | 
rate of national income and cations. 1290 1450 281 20.0 E 
investment, the economy will 9. Total 5, 6, 7 & 8. 2760 4125 60.0 56.9 i 
not be able to create employ- 10. Social services -- 860 1250 18.7 17.2 4 
ment opportunities to the ex- 11. Inventories, bo = 200 — 2.8 $ 
tent of 13.5 million as con- 12. Grand Total. -- 4600 7250 100 -100 a 
templated. Creation of jobs 5 
at a scale that absorbs all the Il. Financing Scheme ag j 
unemployeds is a tremendous 5 i 
task. Given a certain magni- (Rs. crores) : j | 
tude of investment, it is the Second Plan Third Pla wo 
variation of investment pat- 1. Balance from revenues ‘i i 
tern that determines the scale on the basis of existing £ : ot 
of job-units to be created. taxation. oo (—) 160 350 f 
Finding a proper financial in- 2. Contribution -of the j 
Vestment target is only a part Railways on ‘the exist- : f 
of the job, but much depends ing basis. 5 150 150 
on how far the authorities are 3. Surpluses of other pub- ata ee” 
knowledgeable about the local lic enterprises on the ae, E 
Conditions and people and existing basis. = $ A 
also able to devise schemes 4. Loans from the public. 800 fap 
of high labour intensity 5. Small savings. ae 380 
erein investment funds 6. Provident funds, better- 
a e most fruitfully and ment levies, r ee 
nomically utilized. equalisation fun a : 
UTION OF OUTLAY miscellaneous capital one Ri 
ppompared with the Second receipts. RE = : 
an’s ni isttibution of outlay, 7. Additional pee aa 
ird P] : cluding - measur ; 
oe stress ai re eae increase the surpluses of ; 1650 
st evn ae. The public enterprises. 1000 ia 
are allotted to transport 8. Buds hae i j 
doy mm MUnications has gone ` cornes OTS le 982 - 22.00 
from 9 ternal assistance. : 
ley in grt 28.1% of the out- it financing 1175 550 
20%, 1, he Second Plan to 9. Defici SS ‘pte oo 
ajon gn the Third Plan, In Total: 4600 - 7259 
Dros ` A 


A} 
E ae the decline is from 
=e decline in the 


Village and small 


(* Inclusive of increased fares and freights. : 
cluded -in (1) above). 3 à ; 
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is 


*4, Agriculture 
irrigation) 6 
Power. 
Transport. 


(including 


Pep 


dustries. ze 
5 Large & medium indus- 
try and minerals. 
6, Housing and 
construction, 
ae Jnventories. 


Village and Small in- ~ 


Total 3 
(* Inclusive of Rs. 200 crores transferred from the 


Second Plan* 


other $4 


Ill. Private Sector 
‘Investment 


. (Rs. Crores) 
Third Plan* 


675 850 
40 50 
135 200 
225 325 
700 1,050 
1,000 1,125 
525 600 
3,300* 4,200* 


public sector by way of assistance). 


industries and social services . 


is regrettable since these are 


the fertile fields of employ- - 
a marginal in- . 
jn investment gives . 


ment wherein 
crease 
- rise to proportionately higher 
quantum of jobs. 
other heads of development 
in the public sector, the new 
entrant is inventories (Rs. 200 
crores). ‘Together with the 
allocation. to the private sec- 
tor under this head, the total 
outlay on inventories under. 


the ‘Third Plan would amount . 


to Rs. 800 crores. In view of 
the fact that under the Second 


Plan a sum of Rs.. 525 crores. - 


~ was the share of inventories 
out of the private sector’s in- 
vestment of Rs. 3,300 crores, 
the proportion allotted to 
public sector under the Third 
E Plan is rather low. 
E © Inthe private sector, in- 
ce, aay vestment in large-scale and 
medium industries has been 
stepped up from Rs. 700 
' crores under the Second Plan 
_ to Rs. 1,050 crores under the 
“Third Plan: Housing and 
other constructions constitute 
next large investment in 
his sector, - 
C E OF FINANCING 


dicates that the 
thorities consider 
ce-items more 


anit 
the Seco nd 


Among - 


the Government (on 


. Government. 


r 


e of financing the - 


the basis 


of existing taxes) and the 


surpluses expected from the 
commercially run public 
enterprises claim greater 


the part of the 
In respect of 
the latter source of income, it 
is a moot point whether so 
much surpluses can be gene- 
rated unless the price of their 
products are enhanced un- 
duly. The Railways’ contri- 
bution is equal to that of the 
Second Plan, i.e., Rs. 150 
crores; fresh increase in fares 
and freights is not yet con- 
templated. As to the pattern 
of the sources of finance, the 


attention on 


“total domestic budgetary re- 


sources amount to Rs. 4.500 
crores out of a Rs. 7,250- 
crore public sector outlay, 


whereas in the Second Plan 
they constituted near about 
half the sector’s outlay. Re- 
ceipts due to external assis- 
tance will be Rs. 2.200 crores 
i.e, more than double the 
amount provided for under 
the Second Plan. Deficit- 
financing has been reduced 
from Rs. 1,175 crores under 
the Second Plan to Rs. 550 
crores in the Third. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Regarding foreign exchange 
needs, the direct. component 
in the Plan will be about Rs. 
1.900 crores; Rs. 200 crores, 


f needed for importing . com- 
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ponents etc. for capital goo 


will raise this total to 3s, 


2,100 crores. The deficit S 
the balance of a 
ments, because, of a 
ment of interest and ee 


payment of loans due in th 
period, is estimated at $ 


Plan 
Rs. 500 crores. If to this (R 
2,600 crores of foreign Ja 
change) is added Rs. 600 crore 
under PL480 assistance the 
total balance of pane 
deficit will amount to Rs 
3,200 crores. Of this amount, 
the budgetary receipts will 
amount to only Rs. 2,200 
crores, aS previously stated, 
Since there is no certainty 
that such an amount of 
foreign exchange would he 
available, certain element of 
flexibility, therefore, enters 
into both the timing and exe- 
cution of schemes to be 
financed out of foreign ex- 
change. But delay in such 
matters or frustration in 
securing the required assis- 
tance will spell danger. 


ADDITIONAL TAXES 


The amount of additional 
taxes to be raised under 
the Third Plan is estimated 
at Rs. 1,650 crores; this was 
Rs. 1,000 crores jn the previ- 
ous Plan. Of the Third Plan’s 
amount, one-third will have 
to be raised by - the »t 
The tax efforts of poth the 

h 


depend on its habitua 
the field of indirect taxation: 
With this amount 0 
tional taxes to be 
}the proportion of 
nues in the nation 
will go up from 0:9% 
present to 11%. si 
one-fourth of thi an 
sector outlay is t° ee rill 
additional axes 
p in 
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EUROPE BETWEEN TWO WORLD WAR : 


Prof. SAILENDRA NATH DHAR 


i UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE, CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
-POLITICS OF ‘ATOMIC & THERMO-NUCLEAR WEAPONS: 

i PROBLEMS AND ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION. INVALUABLE 
- FOR STUDENTS, JOURNALISTS, LEGISLATORS & THE 


GENERAL READER. 


SOME OPINIONS :— 


: “The book is excellent. It is a great credit to Indian 
scholarship”. Dr. Taraknath Das (New York). 


“I have read the book and think it is excellent as an 
historical survey and analysis”. Mr. Klaus Knorr—Review 


Article Editor, World Politics, New Jersey (U.S.A.) 


“The book may be said to be the current history of world 
f politics after the release of atomic energy”. The Times of 


India (Bombay). 


“Comprehensive and well-documented, the book covers the 
vast field of nuclear politics with admirable precision and 


accuracy.” Thought (Delhi). 
“ (Prof. Dhar) jots down his details like a Thucydides... .A 


book of rousing interest which must have many readers, 5 


Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta). 
a 


fn 
A 


To be had of— Price—Rs. 10|- 
The Author, a 

B20, C.I.T. Buildings, 

Madan Chatterjee Lane, ` 
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A Resounding Stillness 
T has been a resounding victory for non-violence—this — 

all-embracing hartal in Calcutta on July 16. It was the 
wounded heart of a cosmopolitan humanity of half-a-crore 
‘that made its aching throb heard throughout India’ in an 
atmosphere of pulsating silence, All the races, communities, 
professions and parties mingled their sympathy and prayers 
for the unfortunate victims of an ancient barbarism, still 
lingering in her neighbourhood, that had stirred feelings to 
their very depths. All talks of vengeance, retaliation, vicarious 
punishment of the innocent, and furies loudly proclaimed in 
innumerable public meetings throughout the city for days on - 
end were quietened as if by a magician’s wand, and Calcutta 
showed how effective such a united demonstration of noiseless 
resentment can be when combined with discipline, determina- 
tion and peaceful conduct. In spite of rumours of contemplated 
troubles spread by mischief makers, in spite of some puerile 
posters and handbills inciting to violence, and in spite of talks 
of a particular community being the secret suppliers of the 
sinews of ‘war’ to the goondas of Assam, not a fly was hurt 
nor a crow felt scared in the city. Calcutta has been called 
names—a city of procession, an unruly and turbulent city, a 
dead city and all that. Calcutta has shown in silent dignity 
to what heights of noble revenge it can rise when the moment 
demands. 


The statements of the Chief Minister of West Bengal were 7 
a help. More than that was his wrestling with the Central 
Government in rousing them from their stupor of superan- : 
nuation and the general practice of turning a blind eye and a 
deaf ear to Party lapses, however grave. And helpful also 
was the attitude of the different political parties and their 
volunteers who showed a unity of purpose and method hardly 
believable in people ‘usually too eager to fish in each others — 
troubled waters. Last but not least, praiseworthy was the- 
conduct of the guardians of law and order who, though — 
extensively deployed; did not provoke a situation anywhere 
by any act of over-zealousness and indiscretion. Even the — 
habitually subversive elements of the city. uncontrollable in = 
their greed of loot and more sordid gains in situations lik 
this, found the atmosphere perhaps too solemn for any kind 
of monkey tricks and stayed at home. see 


In a moment of the gravest provocation, West Bengal as 
shown the restraint needed for preserving the unity of | ac 
West Bengal has shown by saving at the cost of five o ; 
sons the life of an Assamese gentleman, what security it ; 
provide even for a suspected fire-eater in a cause that bror ht 
death and dishonour to thousands of her kith and kin. 7 
Bengal has shown how to respect and uphold the sa 
character of our Indian civilization by not descending 
level of those who have debased themselves frequen 
forgetting the elementary decencies of human 
smearing the face of Mother India. It is now 
Government of India to note and appreciate 


$ 


! 
: 
3 


the Bengalee 
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emotion that was too deep for 
loud lamentations. -It is for 
the Government of India to 
preserve as a precious posses- 
sion this example of res- 
pect for ‘Indian unity set 
by Calcutta and, by tak- 
ing upon itself the unpleasant 
task of pulling up a diseased 
limb of its own Party, remove 
the suspicion that it is placing 
the Party before the country 
and shielding the offenders 
against the sanctity of the 
rights of man and the honour 


of women. 


Stabbing The 
Constitution 


0% neighbours in the 

North-East corner of 
India have made history 
during a three-week dance of 


death unprecedented in any 
other State of India. Kerala 
had a ‘people’s upsurge’ — 


against a Government said to 
have gone oft the track to 
boost up a Party. Assam had 
a ‘peoples upsurge’ —against 
innocent and helpless neigh- 
bours speaking a different 
language. Apparently, it was 
a linguistic frenzy run amuck 
in consequence of misguided 
leadership; deep down, it was 
a well-laid and long-planned 


conspiracy to uproot a 
people. The result has been 
half-a-hundred deaths, at 


Jeast 30,000 homeless and 
Property worth lakhs and 
lakhs gathéred by years of 
toil burnt to ashes, 

This is the fourth orgy of 
this pastime practised in that 
benighted region by a section 
of the Assamese people over 
residents of 
Assam. On the past three 
occasions they were restricted 
in scope or location. This 
time it has been Spread all 


over the Assam Valley—the 
Assamese inhabited area,— 
continued for three weeks, 
and almost as frenzied and 
cruel in fury as were the riots 
in East Bengal in 1950. That 
the roots of the trouble lay 
in the hatred- generated 
against the Bengalees for 
years passed, and the langu- 
age-agitation was a mere 
smoke-screen to camouflage 
the real motive can no longer 
be denied. The victims were 
that very section of the 
Bengalees which lived in the 
midst of the Assamese as a 
minority and spoke Assamese 
as fluently as any to the 
manner born. They had long 
acquiesced in the acceptance 
of Assamese as the State 
language and their only fault 
was perhaps that they had not 


forgotten Bengali altogether 
and spoke it in their own 
homes. Of course, the blood 


of the Bengalee still flowed 
in their veins in most cases, 
inter-marriage not being a 
commen practice. But ins- 
tances have come to light 
when even inter-marriage 
could not earn an exemption. 
Tt was a ‘total’ direct action 
—right in the manner of a 
communal League of former 
days and for reasons not very 
different at bottom—a com- 
plex of inferiority growing 
for generations and, in spite 
of the superficial vanity of a 
ruling class since Indepen- 
dence, smarting just beneath 
the skin as painfully as ever. 


The Assamese-s peaking 
people really form only a 
third of the population, the 
Bengalees including the 
Bengsli-speakine districts of 
Cachar and Goalpara another 
third, the Hill Tribals and 
other minorities making up 
the rest. But by some occult 
means the Assamese popula- 
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tion was shown to 
creased to 49%. in 
with another 10% sp 
as their Principal 

and the others corre 


have ine 
en Years 
caking if 
langua e 


Spondi 4 
ly reduced in ho nding. 


Report of 1951, 


ing people of Cachar and 
Goalpara raised vehement 
protests against the imposi- 
tion of the Assamese langu- 
age, even in areas where the 
language was not at all 
spoken, on the spurious plea 
of Assamese being the langu- 
age of the majority which it 
definitely was not. But since 
the non-Assamese lived com- 
pactly and exclusively in their 
own areas, except the capital 
town of Shillong where also 
the Khasis and Bengalees 
form a vast majority, the 
punishment fell vicariously 
on the defenceless Bengalees 
where they could not have 
any succour from any 
quarters. 


This is the character, etio- 
logy and background of the 
events in Assam from the 
days before Independence 
which led to the sacrifice of 
the rich district of Sylhet to 
Pakistan. But when it was 
discovered that even that act 
of betrayal of India did not 
much help the ambitious seca 
tion of the Assamese against 
the formidable competition of 
the hated Bengalees in every 
field, a war of expulsion was 
declared at last. The time 
has come to take a stock © 
the whole situation in its od 
torical, geographical and ec 
nomic perspective an ae 
permanent remedies. a 
platitudes however Le 
sound and crocodile 
however large in 
will only destro 
in the leadership; 
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þe suspect, and the 
w ussions in a ‘war zone’ 
oE neighbourhood will 
to vicarious reprisals 
se ger the very unity 


nd endan í 
f India and stab the Consti- 
0 


tution again. 

Remedies of all kinds have 
een suggested including the 
n of a separate Assa- 
mese-speaking State out of 
the six districts of the 
Brahmaputra Valley with the 
Mikir Hills added. The Assam 
Tribune, the only English 
daily of the State, came out 
with an editorial in its issue 
of July 6, making this pro- 
posal which it had vehement- 
ly opposed before. The Hills 
Districts have reiterated their 
demands for a separate Hills 
State and Pandit Nehru is re- 
ported to be meeting them on 
the 18th July. The Purbachal 
Plan, formulated first in 1948 
and elaborated with well- 
documented facts and figures 
in 1955 and placed before the 
States Re-organization Com- 


b . 
creatio 


mission, has also been re- 
vived. These are all long- 
term remedies, if, by them- 
Selves alone, they can be 


called remedies at all. What 
1S crying for immediate solu- 
tion is the rehabilitation of 
the 10,000 refugees gathered 
a North Bengal with a few 
Ree thrown into Calcutta, 
€ 10,000 collected in the 
wee at Jorhat and else- 
tise and a similar number 
see flocked to railway 
a or fled to jungles and 
can F Cachar. Belated 
Sa S, particularly by those 
~ amese leaders who were 


ine 
‘lleht onlookers of the tragic 


Beings as long as they 
ea eee assurances by an 
not p overnment that could 
cae pores its own citizens 
even ae law of the jungle— 

€ appeal by the Go- 
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vernor and meetings address- 
ed by our Prime Minister 
will tail to create tne conti- 
dence so cruelly destroyed. 
Tıme and again it has 
happened like tnat. After 
Goalpara, the sufferers forgot 
and forgave. This time, per- 
haps, the experience gained 
pt tne cost of blood, life, 
property and honour of the 
women-folk has been too 
gruesome to be soothed by 
palliatives that proved so in- 
effective. West Bengal also 
cannot afford io have these 
thousands added to its burden 
of lakhs from East Bengal 
still weighing it down with 
an almost unbearable load. 
Money grants of 30 lakhs al- 
ready made to the District 
Magistrates who during the 
riots could not control the 
murdering and looting mobs. 
may not reach the proper 
persons. The grant of 
Rs. 250|- for each man killed 
has already set the measure 
of values fixed for the lives 
of Bengalees in Assam, and, 
at this rate, even the prover- 
bial shoe for the killed cow 
will not be available to the 
sufferers. Much more money 
will be required, and if the 
Assam exchequer cannot find 
it, the people who had a full 
month’s freedom to do as 
they liked with other people’s 
life, property and women- 
folk must be made to pay for 
their short-lived enjoyments. 


The suggestion, therefore, 
is for Governor’s rule with 
immediate effect to create the 
lost confidence and induce 
the refugees to return to their 
homes. It is under the Go- 
vernor’s direct authority that 
rehabilitation assistance has 
to be distributed to ensure 
fairness. The Governor’s rule 
has to continue till after the 
next census to guarantee 
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against manipulation of 
figures to the extent of bio- 
logical absurdities. Mean-_ 
while, an enquiry by a high- 
power Commission including 
a Supreme Court Judge must 
find out the causes—remote 
and immediate—of these re- 
curring disturbances, the part 
played or not played by the 
Government, the officials and 
the Congress Party which 
forms the Government, the 
loss to life and property and 
the compensation needed—and 
indicate measures for a 
permanent cure. It will be on 
the basis of the correct 
linguistic figures obtained in ~ 
the 1961 census under the 
direct auspices of the Go- 
vernor and the recommenda- 
tions of the Enquiry Commi- 
ttee that permanent solutions 
have to be sought for. Till 
then, no agitation on Regional 
language, no cry for reserva- 
tion of posts anywhere, least 
of all in the Government of 
India undertakings, no dis- 
crimination in distribution of 
lands and complete and un- 
questioning obedience to the 
Constitution of India which 
the Government of Assam and 
a section of her people have 
stabbed many times in the 
back so far. 


The Sooner ‘Tis Over 


pP a nightmarish week, July 
11-16, with the Central 
Government employees 
strike, a general strike and a 
strike of protest against the 
devil dance in Assam, West 
Bengal had to live on the tip- 
toe of apprehension. It is a 


relief that the nightmare is 


over—at least for the time 


being. 
With its hectic ‘fever’, 


ae 


ae 


PTE 


ee 


mare fo Prime Minister 
Nehru. and the Congress 
(resident tor a while. The 
unconditional witharawal ot 
ine employees’ strike is deve- 
loping nto a new incubus for 
tne country with the sword 
or dismissal and discharge 
hanging over the heads of 
thousands of dumb and driven 
employees who had to jump 
into the wagon either under 
threats or in helpless þe- 
wilderment. That the strike 
was declared in inauspicious 
‘circumstances and it began to 
fizzle out almost from before 
it started: But all’s well that 
ends well, and it is something 
to the good for the nation 
that it did not drag on to a 
bitter end. The need of the 
moment is to see to it that no 
bitterness is allowed to mar 
the permanent relationship 
between the Government at 
the top and their limbs at the 
bottom. ETON 


- It is an unfortunate feature 
in the life of our times in free 
India that wherever collective 
action is contemplated, it 
tends to become a subject of 
political controversy and all 
sorts of extraneous considera- 
tions intrude upon the main 
objective. Whether it is a 
students’ affair, a trade union 
problem or, ‘as now, even a 
matter of the Government 
employees with a clear-cut 
economic issue, there is no 
Betting away from the irrele- 
vant. And consciously or un- 
consciously, the irrelevant 
does not fail to pull its weight 
even in Government deci- 


es “sions, Whether there are any 


Such irrelevant forces at work 
more than we can assert; 
allegations are being 
PY responsible public 
and even by a section of 


the disillusioned Government 
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employees. These create un- 
necessary amlmosities or tne 
Kma irom one or which we 
Have just succeeaed In recov- 
emng, parucularly in Calcutta. 
Wwe expect the Government 
wul keep strict watch over 
any misguided step that may 
plunge tue Cily 1nto another 
aguauon agan when we are 
suit convalescing irom the 
one just past. Let the Gov- 
ernment look at the problem 
purely irom the human side 
or it except in the few ex- 
treme cases of proved vio- 
lence and sabotage and not 
use the steam-roller against 
those who have given up all 
resistance, 


The Government is report- 
ed to have agreed to imple- 
ment the concessions they 
had made on the very eve of 
the strike. After an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal “without 
any sense of false prestige” 
the employees will surely ac- 
cept them, éven though as 
“small mercies” according to 
them; and, for the moment, 
that ought to remove any 
sense of injury. But the 
most delicate point is that of 


the discharged temporary 
persons and the permanent 
employees hanging under 


orders of suspension. Unless 
guilty of subversive activities 
like violence or sabotage, 
mere withdrawal of the order 
of suspension may dispose of 
such cases. But the temporary 
ones will have to be re-em- 
ployed and the small break, 
if any, condoned. But since 
it is the rule that thirty days’ 
notice—a fortnight’s in cer- 
tain organisations—is to be 
given or, as many days’ salary 
in lieu, the temporary hands. 
may be deemed to be conti- 
nuing in service till the month. 
or fortnight is over. The 
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question of a break 


al all pe raiseq. Complj 
tions will arise Out o, a 
commitment of ¢ Pi 
Mploym 
ent 


rae ie ine Volunteers 
tne Territorials that 
called up to work during the 
sirike. but it has to pe re 
membered tnat most Of the 
BOB CULCCS were victims or 
intimidation, and some or 
propaganda. The giri em- 
ployees in particular, on 
whose income a whole tamily 
(in the Indian sense) per- 
haps looks for its daily bread, 
{found themselves between 
the devil of the strike and the 
deep sea of the Government 
of India. Such cases, it is 
expected, will receiye special 
consideration. For, in spite 
of Constitutional equality, 
our women are still the 
‘weaker sex’ in situations of 
collective frenzy of the men- 
folk. — Alá 
After all is said and done, 
it cannot be forgotten that in 
free India the Government is 
our own and the employees 
also are our own: and no 
relationship of ‘versus’ should 
be allowed to develop. It 1s 
hoped that employees, after 
the lesson they have learnt, 
would realise this funda- 
mental relationship sok 
deeply. It is also hoped dee 
Government, after their 
continued failure to reduc 
and stabilise prices, will ta 
their ‘victory’ with Ba 
little sense of compre 
and not grow over-stifl. yet 
moral victory is po 
theirs. A little heart-s side 
ing on the Government t 
of their total . defeat E 
price-front will help e 
the feeling of strained P and, 
tionship on both sides; ane 
the sooner it is Ove% 
better for the country: 


and 
Were 
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The Witches’ Sabbath in Assam 


SCORFIO returns to the 
theme or Assam—withouc 
apology. Tne holocaust per- 
petrated in that piessea tand 
was so barbarous in character, 
so diabolical in execution anu 
so criminal in the neglect of 
those who could stop it but 
did not, that it will bear tell- 
ing a dozen times. Figures of 
the killed need not be quoted, 
of houses burnt and property 
destroyed need not be count- 
ed, and of the people ren- 
dered homeless for the first, 
second or third time need not 
be collected. But what of 


the women molested and 
ravished? Even that need 
~not be enquired into. The 


President of the Congress, the 
great organization that once 
had the unique honour of be- 
ing led by Mahatma Gandhi, 
had one thing to say in Cal- 
cutta. and something quite 
different in Delhi. As soon 
as he reached the paradise of 
me wise, he discovered that 
A enquiry was needed as the 
mn Minister was perso- 

Y going there. This gentle- 


a forgot that the ‘flying’ 
i = of the Prime Minister, 


> = that of the Defence Mini- 
Moving from place to 

7 ea in helicopters in hurried 
im. wronged runs would land 
ae nowhere near the vic- 
ison a And his descending 
ERN e skies on meetings of 
out pa enese people to pour 
will Epe and stale precepts 
Of the ot even catch the eyes 
Of re Oppressed, not to speak 
are aching their ears, who 
© huddled in heaps in 


camps, railway stations and 
wne yungies Of tne nulls oL 
Assaui or m West bengal. 
yec accoraing to tne ruung 
party s rresaeni, tnat win 
selve. the purpose or an en- 
quiry: He torgets that the 
aays are gone when Pandit 
Nenru wouid be accepted by 
the Indians as the Executive, 
tne Legislature and the Judi- 
clary all combined in him. So 
in the matter or responsibility 
of the Government of Assam, 
while the President in Cal- 
cutta said it was ‘debatable’, 
he changed colour and started 
justifying the Assam Ministry 
by saying that they were 
taken by surprise! It did not 
strike the President that a 
Government that in spite of 
all its resources for ‘intelli- 
gence’, could not even smell 
a state-wide conspiracy hatch- 
ed from weeks before, for- 
feits all claims to rule and 
proves itself criminally in- 
competent. s 

Apart from the ‘intelli- 
gence’ service, did it strike 
the President to ask for an 
answer to the following ques- 
tions? ERA] 

(1) How was it that 
there was no warning from 
any of the District authorities 
to the State Government? 

(2) Why was it that no 
precaution was taken any- 
where in the six Assamese 
districts by the local authori- 
ties? 

(3) How was it that 
even after the riots had 
broken out, there was no 
effort on the part of the 

et i 
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police, the executive or the 
Government to nip them m 
the bud? - : 

(4) Why, even when 
Gaunati became ihe centre 
of trouble and a curfew order 
was passed, it was withdrawn 
aiter 24 hours at the com- 
mand of Shillong which gave 
the signal for large-scale 
disturbances in the town on 
yhe 4th July compelling the 
police to fire? 

(5) When a student was 
killed in the firing, who were - 
the criminals that allowed a __ 
procession to go over 250 
miles by road with the dead- 
body .of the student, thus 
blazing the trail for the riot-. 
ers in the interior? 


(6) Why was not a 
single riot-leader nor any in- 
citing fire-eater arrested 


either under the ordinary law 
or the Preventive Detention 
Act in all these weeks? 

(7) What part did the 
police play in the Shilpukhuri . 
quarter of Gauhati to break 
up the resistance in private 
defence by the Bengalees ~~ 
there and made way for the ` 
Assamese hooligans? 3 

(8) How is it that there 
was not a word of condemna- = 
tion by any of the political 
leaders nor any statement — 
pgainst the riots by the Go- ~ 
vernment till it was too late? < 

(9) Why was a Judi- 
cial enquiry ordered in all 
haste for the police firing, — f 
thereby demoralising the 
police force at a time when -~ 
its morale was the most 


been made even to ascertain 


the number of  innoc 
Bengalees killed by = 
rioters? v 


(10) Under what 
ment was it that the Distr: 
Magistrate of Gauhati an 
the LGP., both of whom 
happened to be Benga’ 
belonging to Assam, w 
attacked and wounded ins 
the D.M’s quarters 


WAS in Accra for the 
inauguration of the Re- 
public of Ghana. Why do ex- 
British colonial countries, 
from India to Ghana, decide 
to become Republics? 

It is mainly a reflection of 
national self-respect and 
status. They want one of 
themselves to be the recog- 
nised head of the State. 

Until they become Repub- 
lics, the Queen in London is 
 Constitutionally the personal 
embodiment of their countries. 
She is represented by a Go- 
-vernor-General who is by 
protocol the first in the land. 
It is a matter of national dig- 
nity that someone chosen by 
the people themselves should 
be their head. < 

But why, then, do they ac- 
cept the Queen as head of the 
Commonwealth to which they 
belong? That is different. 
The Commonwealth is an 
association of States. The 


cept the Queen as a symboli- 
cal link of this grouping. 
_ Indeed, Ghana is planning to 
welcome a visit from the 
Queen next year. 

But the figure-head over 
association of nine States 


thority over the separate 
tes. India, Ghana, Ceylon 
and others are distinct nations 


iom they will as their head, 
b eving that their choice 
é shi d reflect the purpose and 


new States are ready to ac- 
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i ‘A New Republic 


i By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P., 
Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


initiative; she must take the 
advice of the elected Govern- 


ments. The Queen is ac- 
cepted by Britain and the 
Dominions as an historical 


ritualist symbol, the object of 
loyalty and affection by 
many, but of no dynamic in- 
fluence in changing the pat- 
tern of the nations over which 
she rules. 

A political head of this 
character won’t do in Ghana 
for two reasons. Hereditary 
office in the political sphere 
is not popular. The chiefs had 
such power, and many of 
them sought to hold back the 
movement for national inde- 
pendence. Accordingly, their 
functions have now been 
limited to spiritual affairs, 
though they still have certain 
advisory powers in their re- 
gions. 

The second reason is that 
Ghana does not want merely 
a titular head of State. It 
has great national pride and 
it wants its First Citizen to 
be someone who is the incar- 
nation of its liberated perso- 
nality. 

There is only one person in 
Ghana who embodies in his 
personality the struggle of 
the people, their spirit and 
their purpose for the future. 
He is, of course, Kwame 
Nkrumah. He is the only 
possible head of State. He 
has been the inspirational 
leader in the creation of in- 
dependent Ghana. He is the 
inspirational leader in the 
fulfilment of Ghana and in its 
creative contribution to the 
freedom of all Africa. He is 
Ghana. 

The constitution of the Re- 
public of Ghana has been 
criticised as a dictatorship. 
Tt is not that. The President 
has been elected by a free and 


fair vote of the whol 
people. Periodically, 

dential elections will p 
The President of Gh 
under greater 


e of the . 
Presi- 
e held, 
ana is 


1 of 
United States of America H 


There is one innovation in 


Ghana. The President is also n 
Prime Minister. This may 
seem a departure from demo- 
cracy: the head of the State f 
will not be above the politi- i | 
cal battle—he will be an ac- | ) 
tive participant in it. But in 
practice most Presidents are | 
active participants: President 
Eisenhower, President de ( 
Gaulle, President Nasser cer- . | 
tainly are. There is this to i : 
be said for a President who y 1 
is also Prime Minister: he | ‘ 
will be directly in touch with. i 
the elected Parliament and i 
will be responsible to it. b 
There is no doubt that this 1 
reflects the mood and the 
need of Ghana. In the early p 
stages of independence natio- ir 
nal unity rather than party Ma 
divergences dominate the l o 
political scene of emerging Ey 
nations. The emotion of T 
nationalism persists from the s 
struggle for independence; the to 
leaders of that struggle Te- fe 
main the people’s heroes. pe 
great work of national cons- E 
ýruction has to be done. Trj- i 
bal and regional loyalties be 
have to be enlarged ® th; 
national loyalties. The need fe 
‘for the maintenance of @ eq 
national front is recognised. he: 
In India, after tne Pi 
years, the National Congr fe 
despite the different so N 
forces within it, remains ne eat 
power, Pandit Nebr. 7 ne 
Prime Minister, has n0t ra R 
President, but for Prae Dis 
purposes he might nov eees -Spr 
so. In Nigeria circunsen vill 
are different because * ions a ¢ 
Federation of three, O e J Wit 
which have had i il Goc 
national movements- t dus 
thus begin independer Me The 
three paruit one taki 


strong ; w 
Tanganyika there will pe‘ 


tie 
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rat 


t 


a rae 


; arty for ə long 
Oo cause the African 
Dame Union has created 
a in the struggle for in- 
we endence and for its future. 
eis Nyerere may not _be 
poth President and- Prime 
Minister, but in prestige and 
practice he might just as well 
þe s0. SP 
The Ghana Constitution 
allows opportunities for the 
growth of Opposition parties, 
The present Opposition has 
not so far been a very happy 
example of democracy, al- 
though the Opposition candi- 
date nominated against Dr. 
Nkrumah for the Presidency 
gained a considerable vote. 
In time one hopes that the 
Opposition will become freed 
from the violence which has 
characterised certain of its 
leaders and that Ghana will 
become a State of unchal- 
lenged democratic freedoms. 
I have written of Ghana’s 
political system. The real 
inspiration of Accra is its 
dynamic creative activity. 
One cannot be here a day 
without catching its spirit. 
This nation is alive. It is 
wonderful to walk its streets, 
fo attend its gatherings, and 
feel the confidence of the 
People. There are more 
Europeans here than before 
Independence, but no Euro- 
pean who does not recognise 
that this is an African nation 
and that Africans are his 
equals will find life tolerable 
here, 
Educational, social and eco- 
nomic advance is amazing. 
Wice the number of children 
coe at school and soon edu- 
ation will be universal. The 
ve University proudly domi- 
i the city from its hill. 
Pensaries and clinics are 
Preading to the most distant 


villages, Accra is becoming 
win” of modern buildings, 
Ith n 


oteworthy architecture. 
bie Toads stretch far. In- 
The l@s start and expand. 
taki new harbour is breath- 

ng in size, Dr. Nkrumah 
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The Prime Minister's Broom 


By FALSTAFF 


EOPLE in these days 
appear to have lost all 
sense of humour. They love 
tragedy—and tears. There’s 
no want of occasion for tears 
these days. But in my time 
it was different. We laughed 
and went merry—“Under the 
green-wood tree.” 


Now Assam has made 
everybody sad—even myself. 
I sighed and sighed and shed 
tears when, suddenly, there 
was the news of the Prime 
Minister going to Assam. 
That changed me altogether. 
I sat up from my doleful 
couch and cried: “Now, 
Assam? Didn’t you sow the 
wind? The whirlwind is 
coming.” I felt almost happy 
and imagined Panditji at 
work in Assam, sweeping it 
clean ! 

But, you know, Panditji 
never believed in the old type 
of broom—hard bristles, bent 
posture, vulgar sweeps, all 
degrading both physically and 


psychologically. What did 
you, then, expect from Pan- 
ditji? To carry an old- 
fashioned broom and degrade 
himself? How could you, 
how dared you? So Panditji 
went,—went with his long- 


handled, soft-bristled broom; 
and far from bending, he had 


will one day get the Volta 
project on which he has set 
his heart. Nothing can stop 
Ghana in construction. 

Best of all about Ghana 
is its feeling of soli- 
darity with all Africa. Refu- 
gees arrive by ‘plane from 
South Africa. Refugees are 
here from Kenya and Central 
Africa and Angola. This is 
Africa in action—the Africa 
“which will make the future. 
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not even to put his foot on 
the earth. The earth of Assam 
was all so unclean! With 
stench of dead bodies here, 
broken pieces of bones there, 
ashes of burnt huts and hovels 
strewn all over—how could 
Panditji tread upon such 
filth! And oh! these refu- 
gees: These refugees! They 
will never end. Already they 


are on his nerves—these hun- 


dreds of thousands. And here 
is another 30 or 40 thousand! 
But here’s a saving grace— 
these long-handled brooms. 
You can operate them even 
from a helicopter. The handle 


is long enough for that, and - 


you have not even to bend! 
What a blessing! 


And so Panditji started his 
cleaning—seated in his couch 
in the low-flying *plane, his 
hand holding the far end of 
the handle, the soft bristles of 
feather at the other end; 
touching—the ground? No, 
touching only the dirt-laden 
faces of his followers, the 
Ministers, the Party-men, the 
police, the magistracy—even 
the students. The dirt that 
has gone dry after a lapse of 
so many days and so making 
easy work for the dust-man. 
Softly and softly, with fea- 
ther-touch that does not de- 
grade the user nor hurt-the 
object of cleaning. Slowly 
and slowly, the helicopter 


moves from Tezpur to Now- 


gong, from Nowgong to Gau- 
hati, from Gauhati to Shil- 
long, from Shillong to Jorhat,- 
to Tezpur again. Gently and 
gently, touch after touch, the 
long-handled broom swept 
and swept, till it made every- 
thing white! No sign of 


blood anywhere, no sign of 


fire and the bullets, no sig 
of the tears and torn garmen 
of the women-folk. id 


es the unmanageable 
Swelling in death to the size 
_ of a little hillock, and Pan- 
=  ditjis ow-flying helicopter 


e and did the first 
cleaning, tried even a white- 
wash. But it was rather 
crude, looked uneven and raw 
—a novice’s work. Menon 
was no good, and Governor 
Srinagesh? After all a mili- 


Reddy cam 


{ary man, a man of action, 
not used to soft pedalling. 
touches— 


Now the finishing 
the master-artist’s work.. But 
time is short, only three days. 
So use the torrent of words, 
words, words,—let it be force- 
ful, washing everything be- 
fore it; that will help the pro- 
cess. People will hear the 
roar of words from a dis- 
tance, take it as the great 
cleaning after the great kill- 
ing. Meantime, go on with 
tthe broom, the long-handled 
broom, the broom lowered 
from the helicopter, the 
broom of feather re- 
touching the white-wash 
already applied by the faith- 
ful Reddy. The blackened 
faces now look almost smooth 
and clean again. Poor 
fellows! The riots breaking 
out all over the districts at 
once, taking them unawares. 
What could they do except 
just to look on? But ‘they 
also serve who only stand and 
wait’—and so add a feather 
to the cap of each of them 
from the broom for services 
rendered during the riots. 
And then—on to Delhi with 
the bare handle, ‘far from the 
-madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, and sleep, deep sleep 
over all that has happened in 
Assam—till the next killing. 


What a luck for Falstaff, 
not being: anywhere near 
Assam at the time and gett- 
ing killed! Think of it! With 
his huge carcass, lying dead 
on the ground on his back, 
‘tummy’ 


Suddenly bumping against it! 

‘ A What a fall would be 
ere, My count í 

what a save!! oe ve 


The Elephant And The Whale 


By C. JACKOXON 


E the same word were 
understood by all people 
in the same sense, much of 
the politicians’ troubles might 
well be over by now. Take, 
for instance, the word ‘Im- 
perialism’. We, in India, 
understood it in one sense in 
regard to British rule in our 
country. But still we use it, 
sometimes in anger, . some- 
times quite seriously when- 
ever there is sense of com- 
pulsion that hurts. For ins- 
tance, ‘Hindi Imperialism’ has 
come to be used by angry 
people in east and south 
India, and when Pandit Nehru 
was in Assam two months 
ago, he warned the Assamese 
against the ‘imperialism’ of 
trying to include all conti- 
guous territories in Assam—- 
‘to see them all of one colour’. 
Much more serious is Soviet 
imperialism, as alleged by 
America, in its coercion of a 
number of  East-European 
States, said to be 12, to re- 
main within the iron curtain. 
Similar is the allegation made 
by Russia and China, of 
American or dollar imperial- 
ism, in regard to States re- 
ceiving American economic 
and military aid as a price of 
concessions made for Ameri- 
can military bases. 

A whole war, described as 
‘cold’, is being fought over 
this word for more than a de- 
cade now—with a brief res- 
pite during the broken court- 
ship of Summitry—between 
the two giants of Hast and 
West. with China bringing up 
the rear for the Eastern one. 
She still functions on a poor- 
relation basis and is looked 
down upon as such by both 
Russia and America, 
she wants to make uv for 
this neglect by becoming as 
obnoxious a 
possible, emitting volley of 
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words and bad smell ag.+ 

out of her border as possi 
She may be left for the nee 
sent to stew in her own juice 
: But the two giant-imperiay_ 
ists are at it again,—this time 
over Cuba and Congo. It js 
a ‘war’, of threats till now 
between the Elephant and 
the Whale. They have no 
physical proximity. But both 
have developed rocket-wings 
to fly. The Elephant has sent 
satellites into space-orbits. 
photographed the other side 
of the moon after hitting her 
as a target with a rocket, and 
threatens to fly at the throat 
(or back?) of the Whale on 


rockets whenever necessary. 
It is for him a matter of 
pressing a button. And very 


frequently he grunts: “Do 
this or that....or my rockets 
will fly!” The Whale re- 
torts: “No threats please! I 
have my rockets too, though. 
at the moment, not so far- 
flying as yours. But have I 
not my 80 bases girdling you 
on all sides? I can swim on 
my fleet anywhere near you 
with whatever load is Te- 
quired. And my planes 
carrying rocket-weapons are 
constantly on the flight ve 
keep watch over you. Don't 
also forget the U-2 so soon. 
You were lucky to catch one 
with your A.A. rocket at be 
height of 64.000 ft. But K 
till I have finished puildint 
the U-3 which will 
1.00,000 ft., and 
The Elephant does not soil 
and is not deterred. BE 
been to Cuba and e is 
help to Castro. Now 
earrving on with 
Minister Lumumba and ple- 
couraging Congo. E 
phant has thus dug 
—one in Africa and thé wo 
in an island between 
America’s; But the 


his tuS 
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is not inactive. He is 
hing events in Congo and 
Nae ened in sending U.N.O. 
has there to take over from 
ens But the ola 
the has renounced meat and 
Met in the picture. His 
oat are decayed and some 
have been lost. He refuses to 
take sides in this dispute. So 
does the Eagle with his talons 
severely mangled in Algeria. 
In Congo, Prime Minister 
Tshombe of the Katanga pro- 
vince has rebelled against the 
Central Congo government of 
Lumumba as Premier and 
Kasavubu as President. He 
wants to carve out an inde- 
pendent state of his own pro- 
vince of Katanga and has 
allowed the key points of the 
province to be occupied by 
the Belgian troops. The 
troops are there on the 
plea of rescuing the white 
population mostly Belgians— 
from the rebel Congolese 
troops who mutinied against 
Belgian officers. Thus, though 
the Belgians formally declar- 


also 


m 
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ed Congo to þe an Indepen- 
dent State Only a few weeks 
ago and left bag and bag- 
gage, the revolt of tao Con. 
golese troops against their 
Belgian officers has given a 
fresh excuse to Te-occupy 
half the country, encourage 
Katanga to be a rebel pro- 
vince demanding secession 
from the Federation and re- 
inforcing the Belgian army to 
assist Tshombe. The UN. 
International Force is not 
numerically strong enough 
yet to take over from the 
Belgians. And General Cart 
von Horn, its Supreme Com- 
mander, is waiting for fur- 
ther reinforcements. Mean- 
while, there is a double ulti- 
matum. (1) Lumumba to the 
U.N. that unless its forces 
made the Belgian troops 
withdraw by July 19, he 
would ask for help from the 
Elephant, and has already 
cabled Khrushchey alerting 
him to be ready with help. 
He, of course, is ready everv 
moment with his rockets. But 
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—seeks to inspire by holding aloft the 
z cherished ideals 


—does not flinch from criticising even the nearest 
though not without pain secretly borne. 
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- that will not þe necessary. As 


soon as Horn can take over, 
the Belgians will go. (2) 
Tshombe to the U.N. that the 
independence of Katanga is 
to be recognised within 48 
hours. Otherwise—he does 
not say what. But it is clear. 
In league with the Belgians, 
he will be on the back of the 
Whale who is not very far 
out in the sea. Thus it is a 
game of Imperialism vs. Im- 
perialism, both of the latest, 
edition. The old edition as 
of the toothless Lion or of 
the maimed Eagle is obsolete. 

The game is ‘Similar in 
Cuba, which was not long 
ago the Whale’s egg. An 
island frequently in ferment, 
it is now in the grip of Castro, 
a young man who rebelled 
against his Predecessor, the 
dictator Batista, and left the 
island with a vow to rid his 
country ‘of the ‘tyrant. At 
the age of 34 now, he appears 
to have fulfilled it. But like 
Lumumba in Congo, he is 
called a Communist. He 


Eternal Vigilance Is The Price Of Freedom 


As an independent weekly 
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—keeps that wakeful watch. over all obligations, 
all human rights to be guarded 


secured much cheaper Russian 
eee oil and asked the Ame- 
rican refineries in his country 
to accept it for refinement in 
the place of the more expen- 
sive American oil. They dec- 
lined, and he has seized the 


refineries. The Whale, in re- 
taliation, topped importing 
Cuban sugar for which he 


paid a price higher than 
the market. That has hit 
Cuba’s economy very hard, 
and the tiny island-State sent 

a complaint to the U.N.O. 
against the Whale for econo- 
mic aggression. It appears he 
has now withdrawn it and the 
matter is to go to the Orga- 
nization of the American 
“States. But that is not all. 
The Elephant has already 
been at Cuba and promised 
not only cheap crude oil but 

-< many other kinds of economic 
concession, with offer to pur- 
chase a part of the sugar 
boycotted by the Whale. The 
Whale has his sub-marine and 
other bases there, built in the 
days of the hatching. He now 
suspects the Elephant playing 

= at the same game and shouts 
—“Hei Ho! hands off this 
Western . hemisphere. Re- 
inember the Monroe Doctrine. 
Remember the O.A.S. (Orga- 
nization of American States). 
No country in this sphere will 
be allowed to entertain inter- 

_ national Communism. Don’t 
come to practise your East 
European Imperialism here !” 
The Elephant rages: “Monroe 
Doctrine? As old and’ dead 
= ‘as the doda! This is 1960. 
_ And your hemisphere? You 
_ shout at my mole of Cuba? 
= What about my own hemis- 
phere and your beams of 80 
bases around me with an- 
other 150 standing by in the 


n July 18. a Cuban vilot 
ür-liner at King- 


` marine bases with the 
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Zo enog 


Not Enough E 


NDIA’S export earnings in 
1959-60 were the highest 
on record except for 1951-52 
which was a boom year for 


‘exports because of the 
Korean war, says a P.T.I. re- 
port. 

It further adds that the 
value of exports reached the 
level of Rs. 641 crores in 


military bases in Cuba for 


Soviet. use. Fidel Castro’s 
brother Raul Castro, who is 
Cuba’s Defence Minister, is 
already in Moscow and the 
‘Hands off Cuba’ campaign is 
in full swing. The pilot said, 
“T had to flee Cuba because 
the Communists have taken 
over my country....” He 
said, “he belonged to the 
movement for the restoration 
of the revolution which was 
dedicated to the overthrow of 
Dr. Castro’s Government.” So 
it is to out-revolutionize the 
Communists, the revolution- 
aries unparallelled! The stage 
is being set for a fun—the 
Elephant striding the new 
land bases with his trunk up, 
‘the Whale guarding his sub- 
snout 
ready for the push. 


And so in Congo. 
Lumumba calling the Ele- 


‘phant for help from Leo- 


poldville, Tshombe of Katanga 
invoking the Whale from 
Elizabethville. 

Will the Elephant and the 
Whale meet in Congo and 
Cuba at last? Or can General 
Cart. von Horn, the U.N. 
Supreme Military Comman- 


der, keep them apart? + 


Vo 
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1959-60—a rise by 15 per 
cent over the previous year 
This striking improvement 


in the export situation has F 
been largely due to the group th 
of items designated in Indian ai 
export vocabulary as ‘tradi- o 
tional’—cotton mill fabrics, N 
jute goods, minerals, metallic pr 
ores, leather, leather manu- A 
factures and spices. Amongst co 
these, cotton textiles fetched an 
Rs. 17 crores more than the w] 
previous year, with the up- ca 
turn in mill fabrics exported 
reaching the height of 841 TI 
million yds. (against 560 
million yds. in 1958-59). The 
selling of jute goods resulted | th 
in an increase of Rs. 10 | cal 
crores over the last year's eal 
amount. Earnings from mine- to 
rals and metallic ores im- $01 
proved by Rs. 8 crores. But pei 
the position of manganese up 
ore in this respect was rather to 
bad; in 1959-60 it dropped by m 
about Rs. 2 crores in value. ma 
Tea, our top exchange- dre 
earner and a traditional 19: 
item, carried its decline in pet 
exports still further z Me 
1959-60, although in terms 9 fal 
auantity the decline was by ae 
million Ibs. Either stiff com a 
petition from abroad oF ar cof 
crease in home consump a oF 
(or both) were cited as ca Be 
operating behind the ei any 
in the export of tea n raw anc 
as other consumables an ilk ` the 
materials—coffee, suzar: Wh 
fabrics and raw cotton: has 
3 5 s dustty— ti 
Our engineering 12 50 al 
nascent, vigorous bu may 
diversified—has begun S pat? È 
fruits sufficient even trial ; Se 
for such highlv ma and tur 


countries as the E 
196% 
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U eho 


a L åO ore It E A œ 


rn oD 


Yep A ann A 


dhe SS 


he U.K. The U.S. steel strike 
t ņ a good hana In promot- 
len ine export oi engineering 
ma especially bicyclés, to 


oo0as, me 
inat country- As a result, our 


yncome irom the export or 
picycies increased by more 
man 11 times last year. in 


sewing macnines, the increase 
was apout three-told. Apari 
trom these, our Oversea trades 
yn machinery and _ electric 
fans raised their respective 
export values substantially 
auring 1959-60. 

Tne tace of export trade 
that we saw in 1958-59 was 
arawn, haggard and furrowed 
with deep lines of anxiety, 
Now in the year of review, a 
broad grin had spread across 
it. Except in such areas of 
concern as the export of tea 
and other consumables, the 
whole surface of trade be- 
came more shiny and smooth. 


THE THREE TRADITIONALS 


The fall in tea exports, 
though slight in quantity, 
calls for a probe into the 


causes that have been at work 
to curb development here for 
some years. The use of tea 
per head per day had gone 
up from 9.49 ounces in 1958 
to 10.90 Ounces in 1959. This 
implies enlargement of de- 
Mand at home. But the slight. 
ob in the flow of exports in 
59-60 was not a function of 

this demand acting in its 
antitative way. Because in 
F € same period there was a 
all in the ‘per capita per day’ 
consumption in coffee, but this 
aaa prevent the fall of 
cna © exports abroad. The 
B € can be said of sugar. 
paides, there need not be 
2 Y conflict between export 
iee ee consumption if 
Whe ample production. 
has et Indian tea industry 
tial a production poten- 
mangs po cient to meet de- 

rom 

a E an sie ne as 
Ta post of bounds now. What 
turthest es on is that the 
= tence limiting the 
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expansion of tea 

yet t0 be reacned. 
susre certainly are, especially 
in 
seales In Asla, wnere 
a Mass nabit. India can peddle 
ner tea tnere and, using the? 
same techniques ot sale as. 
were devised by the tea con- 
cerns here to tempt us to tea- 
drinking, she can induce these 
people to get used to Indian 
tea. 
Sales barriers in certain 
countries botn in the West 
nd the East can be broken if 
competitive prices are offered 
for our tea with suitable im- 
provement in quality. The 
pulk of Indian tea falls under 
the category of common teas, 
produced at high costs and 
sold abroad at prices above 
the competitive level. This 


indicates, firstly, that the pro- : 


ducers do not take up seri- 
ously the quality angle of 
production and, secondly, 
competitive capacity of Indian 
tea abroad will go down so 
long as high production costs 
are maintained. Recent popu- 
larity of Ceylonese tea in the 
U.S.A. at the expense of the 
Indian variety has brought to 
the fore the prime necessity 
of improving the quality of 
our tea. If again our tea out- 
put can display such a range 
of varieties as may suit diffe- 
rent regional tastes, we can 
have a good market in the 
Middle East and in the Com- 
munist countries. In this way 
and through constant efforts 
to improve the quality of tea, 
the Indian tea industry can 


hold her own despite severe 
quality competition in the 
world market. Next is the 


reduction of production costs. 
We believe some steps have 
been already taken in this re- 
gard since recently export 
duty and cess on tea have 
been much reduced. If orga- 
nizational efficiency is en- 
hanced and transport facili- 
ties are improved, it is possi- 
ble that other fat cost ele- 
ments will get more shapely. 
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- tion is allowed to 
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-4410.45 million yds. in 1959 
.2 was a low one and the smart 


At the same time, the! 
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The next 


two 
Eh exports—cotton textiles 


traditional 
c and 
Jute—must consolidate the 
position they have gained in 
Increase in home 
, demand for cloth may hamper 
expansion of exports if the 
present stagnation in produc- 
continue. 
average of 


", off-take of Indian cloth over- 
-4seas in that year was partly 
fed by previous stocks which 
{were depleted by 308,700 
{bales in the whole year. The 
¢situation calls for serious 
yeefforts at augmenting produc- 
gtion. If our export perfor- 
joe abroad is to be im- 
‘}proved, we should not only 
\pmop up under-utilized and 
“idle capacities but try to ex- 
“ipand our production base by 
4#steadily effecting automati- 
ization and other renovations 
Jong overdue. Our chronic 
deficiency in raw cotton must 
be made up through increased 
production of indigenous 
cotton. The textile industry 
may crack up under the pres- 
sure of both home and foreign 
demands if we cannot meet 


the industry’s demand for 
cotton. Shortage of domestic 
cotton brings in its train 
higher production costs. 


Moreover, the situation ties us 
to a policy of making bulk 
purchases of foreign cotton 
for too long a time and we 
cannot afford to. burn up our 
slender foreign exchange re- 
sources in this way. Competi-_ 
tors abound in the world 
trade of cotton textiles; the 
state trading line of China is 
already a terror to other com- 
petitors, including India. 
New textile mills. are planted 
and nurtured in those coun- 
in 


tries that saw freedom 
the last decade. India<occu- 
“pies a back seat so far as 


modernization of mills is con= 
é The export perfor- - 
mance in 1959-60 should not, 


“cerned. 


therefore, lull her to com 
cency. She may at any t 
find herself in retreat 
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the front line of her trade ines) 


tne Asian and African mar-¥ 
kets. Her future here depends 
on four main tractors: cneap 
and abundant raw material,’ 
lowering of production costs, 
speedy modernization, ana 
quality production. l 


Despite the higher earning, 


of jute goods in the field or. 


exports wherein raw jute has’ 
shown its first performance,’ 
India’s position in this respecif 
is not safe because of grow-,. 
ing competition from a num-; 
ber of exporters of whom: 
Pakistan with her abundant 
raw ` material and modern 
machinery holds the prime 
position. Japan has also en- 
tered into the field. Again the: 
threat from  substitutes— 
cotton, paper and cellophane 
for jute—cannot be brushed 
aside on the ground that jute 
fibre possesses certain inher- 
ent advantages. The raw 
jute prices in India are still 
uneconomic from the manu- 
facturing viewpoint and as a 
remedial measure she must 
step up the raw jute produc- 


tion substantially. Moderni- 
zation of mills is imperative 
if India wants to maintain 


her market for, hessian and 
sackings, for that is the only 
way to hold the costs down, 
and thus prices too. The 
Manufacturers can profitably 
concentrate on producing new 
varieties of jute goods. All 
these measures can help India 
make her position secure 
in the world market of jute. 
In the midst of expansion of 
world requirements of jute, 
we had to reconcile ourselves 
to the shrinkage of some of 
our markets. It js high time 
that the position should be 
retrieved. 


’ TOWARDS WIDER. 
= HORIZON 


rom these three. 
Scores’ of other 
which have 


“pnasize is that our 


space to dwell on them right 
now. What we want to em- 
present 
enorts al increasing exports 
are not suificiently vigorous 
‘and we are yet to fina a dıs- 
tinct position in tne world 
map or exports. India’s snare 
in the international exports 
field 1s very low; it stood at 
1.3% in 1959. Over an above 
this, the’ value of world ex- 
ports is rising—and the 
volume too in a lesser degree. 
By the end of our Third Plan 
period, not less than 40 per 
cent increase over our 1959 
level of exports will be nece- 
ssary for us to maintain our 
present percentage share in 
world exports. Thus though 
the annual average of ex- 
port value in the period 
1956-59 (Rs. 616.78 crores) 
stands above previously esti- 
mated annual average (Rs. 
593 crores) for the Second 
Plan period, we cannot afford 
to be complacent. The huge 
balance of payments deficit 
estimated in the draft Third 
Plan—of which repayment of 
loan and payment of interest 
due in the period amount to 


Rs. 500 crores—is very sore 
spot in our planning. The 
improvement in the export 


Situation in 1959-60 is not 
enough; a radical change in 
both the strategy and tactics 
of export policy is necessary 
in order that our economy can 
build up reserves against the 
cumulative burden due to 
developmental planning. 
% 


NEWS THAT MAY 
‘COUNT 


SIX INDO-AMERICAN 
LOAN AGREEMENTS 
SET 


There were two more sig- 
hificant developments during 
the past week in the area of 
economic co-operation bet- 
ween the governments of 
India and the United States. 

First of all, the U.S. Deve- 
lopment Loan Fund announc- 


VIGIL 
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ed in Washington the sj 
taneous signing. of 
agreements totalling 79 « 
million (Ks. 37.7 Crores) se 
Five of the loans wil. 
vide funds for impona 
power generating facilities = 
Chandrapura, Ahme P 
barauni, Durgapur 
Sharavathy, while the Othe: 
is for the importation o 
American-made jeep and 
truck parts. Previously, ap- 
proval of the five Power-plant 
loans had been announced, 


dabaq, 


"he sixth, the Road Trans- 
port Loan, which will enable 
private manufacturing firms 
to procure American-made 
parts to be assembled into 


jeeps and trucks here in 
India, is for $13.1 milion 
(Rs. 6.2 crores). Indian 
firms will receive licenses 
from their Government en- 
abling them to import the 
components and pay the U.S. 
suppliers with the dolars 


provided by the Development 
Loan Fund. 

A substantial development 
of road transportation is con- 
sidered essential to Indian 
Government plans, since rail- 
roads will not be able to meet 
all the transport demands 
resulting from industrial and 
agricultural expansion. The 
improvement of. road trans- 
port facilities is particularly 
important to the growth ° 
farm production and mar- 
keting. 

e oam will provide for 
the importation ` mainly ° 
frames, transmissions, p 
differentials and UE 
These will be combined ve 
other components that a 
manufactured in India to ra 
duce 5,000 jeeps, 800 a 
station-wagons, 80 a 
trucks, 800 Dodge Ta 
trucks and 6,000 Dodge t 
ton trucks. 

The second ; 
came in the form 


i iS: 
grants from the U Ga 


- eal Co-operation M nala- 


India’s highly-successi¥) m $ 
ria eradication pros 
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(Rs. 48.7 lakhs). - ‘ 
Of the total, $719,935 will 
PSs be spent on the acquisition of 
= DDT insecticide from abroad, 
to be used against the mala- 
ria-carrying anopheles mos- 
quito. The remainder of the 
funds will be spent on the 
importation of anti-malarial 
drugs and laboratory equip- 
ment. 


conferring on the _ riot 
situation? 
(11) What led to both of 
them being thrown into the 
shade immediately after- 
ae wards, which act encouraged 
the rioters all the more by 
being interpreted as an en- 
dorsement of their hooli- 
ganism? ki 
(12) Is it a fact that the 
sleeping or active partners of 
the hooligans are now trying 
to blame it all on these two 
: poor officials who were try- 
ing to-do their duty even at 
Vhe risk of their lives where 
others failed? 
(13) Were all these 

troubles generated by the 
_ question of language alone, or 
was it an all-out effort to 
= oust the Bengalees from 
Assam? If not, why were 
__ the Bengalees of the Assamese 
_ districts marked for the 
_ attack though they never op- 
posed Assamese being the 
ate language? 
(14) Was there any.politi- 
Tivalry behind all these 
enings?. 
When so many questions 
d an answer, to suggest 
here should be no en- 
ry because the P.M. has 
en there or that the Con- 


, 


These grants total. $1,024,178 | 
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Malaria has. been one of 
India’s main health problems. 
When the Government of 
India launched its Malaria 
Control Programme in 1953 it 
was estimated that 75 million 
people (one out of every five 
of India’s population) were 
attacked by the disease each 
year. The Programme's suc- 
cess is reflected in the fact 


that last year 


the P 
number of cases fell asteg 


million. The U.S ie four 


most of the foreign e 
needs since the 
inception and als 

available Biase nas Made 
from the sales of agricult a | 
products to India. Total Us i 
assistance is now near]. Rs 

38.7 crores. pe 


Xchan e 
Programme’, 


Continued from Page 417 


Constitution. It will be act- 
ing just on the lines of the 
Assam Government them- 
selves—inaction in a devasta- 
ting situation when the 
strongest of actions is called 
for, and with a method in the 
inaction. 

The ignorance of the Centre 
even in matters so elementary 
as the limited area within the 
region miscalled Assam where 
the Assamese language is 
spoken, or the absurdity of 
the Census figures of 1951 of 
the Assamese-speaking popu- 
lation as compared- to the 
figures of 1941, is only on a 
par with their ignorance of 
the 97% non-Moslem popula- 
tion of the Chittagong Hill 
tracts when the region was 
allowed to be grabbed “by 
Pakistan. And when—with- 
out any knowledge of such 
palpable data as can be veri- 
fied from any handy map or 
Census report of Assam in 
1951, and which have been 
hammered into the brains of 
these super-intelligent per- 
sons times without number in 
the  past,—these olympic 
leaders pronounce like oracles 
judgements that are all 
against glaring facts, prob- 
lems are made more compli- 
cated than solved, and the 
forces of evils are allowed to 
lie low only for the moment. 

The difficulty of the Cong- 
ress Government at the 
Centre or its All-India orga- 


nization is easily understood 


in silent mortification. 


when it comes to condemning 
a Government of their own 
Party or setting up an en- 
quiry committee as will make 
such condemnation inevitable 
by its findings. Assam is not 
Kerala, and so they have to 
wear a mask of naivety and 
deliberately prevaricate and 
temporize on situations that 
are ugly, even though by such 
temporizing they only leave 
these to explode with greater 
danger in future. The Con- 
gress has now been driven to 
a position when the glamour 


of the past has faded out, the r 
present has nothing to show s 
but the Plans that are grind- ‘ 
ing the people to pulp, and à 
the future is uncertain at the ! 
very best. It is in the saddle A 
only by sufferance and 1s in 
tolerated and voted for ™ ai 
elections only as a necessaly és 
evil, the alternative being the fe 
Communist Party of India he 
and China combined. The 
Congress has, therefor’: a 
nothing else to fall ee a 
upon except a false sense 0. dr 
prestige, which has to be ee T 
up at all costs and by mee as 
fair ‘or foul. i ro, 
So there need be no ee hu 
prise if in the end it 1$ one 
covered that no one Wa ipat 
ponsible for anything jess 
happened in Assam eat of 
the Congress Governmé two Cor 
the Party—except he ick- Dor 


Ji 
hanless Bengalee officer” nds 
ing their unmerite % 
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In Russia, they are at last trying.—Editor. A 


GORKY Literary Institute 
i not make writers; 
| gore ; t be made. But 
| writers canno 
| it ‘certainly helps talented 
people acquire literary skill 
and a knowledge of the great 
| cultural heritage of mankind 
without which there can be 
no artist of the twentieth 

century. 

f The modest low building 
behind a fence off Tverskoi 
Boulevard which houses the 
Institute is known in Moscow 
as the “House of Hertzen,” 
for it was here that the great 
Russian revolutionary writer 
was born. 
The Literary Institute was 
founded in 1933 on the initia- 
i tive of Maxim Gorky, whose 
i name it now bears. Workers 
spend their evenings here 
turning the leaves of books 
> | with their horny hands and 


recite poems about hammers, 
coal and joys of free 
labour. 
f To raise the people’s talent 
to the grand heights of lite- 
rature the Institute’s 
credo from the very beginn- 
ing. During the last 27 years 
| Ff its existence many talent- 
} & writers, both Soviet and 


| 

s 

1 

y 

J ` 
1 reign Writers, have studied 
> | here, 
) 

z 

f 

t 

3 


the 


How 


many young men and 
Women 


the remotest 


W tense silence of its 
5 ors and the excited 
auditoriums ! 


ENTRANCE CONTESTS 


J 
4 
4 


for which 
plays, and 
submitted. 

by out- 


Stories, 
6 S are 
Y are reviewed 
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$ 


standing Soviet writers. 
Thousands of budding writers 
take part in this contest which 
is held in three rounds 


and 
successful participants are 
permitted to take the en- 


trance examination. 

The Institute has a corres- 
pondence section, a depart- 
ment for translators of fiction 
and higher literary courses 
for members of the Union 
of Writers of the USSR who 
have no special literary edu- 
cation. In 1959 there were 
45 persons in the Day Insti- 
tute and 60 in its Correspon- 
dence Department. j 

The most important of the 
Mnstitute’s eight Separate de- 
partments is the department 
of “Literary Mastery”. Well- 
known writers, such as 
Mikhail Sholokhov, Konstan- 
tin Paustovsky, Valentin 
Katayex and Nikolai Griba- 
chov frequently visit the 
Institute and give lectures to 
the students. The main lite- 
rary studies are conducted in 
the form of seminars on 
poetry, prose, dramaturgy 
and literary criticism, super- 
vised by eminent Soviet 
writers. 


The popular Soviet play- 


wright, Victor Rozov, who 
wrote the scriot for “The 
Cranes are Flying.” said 


about his work in the Lite- 
rary Institute : 

“I love to work with the 
literary youth, to share mv 
humble exverience with them 
and to try to make their 
searches in the world of art 
a little easier.” à 


“ POETS SEMINAR 


Once I attended a seminar 
on poetry led by the well- 


known Soviet Poet Lea 
Oshanin. In the auditorium 
VIGIL 
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Can Writers Be Made? K 


By V. IVANOVA 


were many. interesting jin- 
dividuals engaged in a lively 
review of a poem—“A Fisher- 
man”—by Vasili Belov, an 
interesting personality. 

Born in a village in Vologda 
Region, Vasili first worked as 
a collective farmer, then a 
joiner, and fitter and finally 
served in the Army. He uti- 
lised the evening and part of 
night for his study. He wrote 
his poems in notebooks and 
took great care to hide them 
from others. And nobody 
knew the poet in him. He 
too had no idea that while he 
was working on a construc- 
tion site in the town of Sokol, 
he was in the company of the 
great poet Leo Oshanin who 
also was there. At that time 
it seemed to Vasili that a 
poet was a creature from an- i | 
other world. : f 


Now that they have met, 
Vasili reads out from his 
notebooks his poems about k 
the land, the Russian mother, A 
village affairs, and the fine | 
1 
| 
| 
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‘the ‘Russian builders in Vasilis notebooks care- literary activities 
‘and others listen. fully, word by word. Soviet Union is 


in 
: : inva : 
had plenty of experi- Belov will be a poet. But Here experienced ang able, 


ace, nobody doubted that. on finishing the course at the masters of language | deny 


| 


ladle it up, said his com- Institute he wants to go back in their hands Yaw ke u 


rades, and pour it into the to his job, for he considers and guide them in ther its 

moulds. They also told him productive work as the soil cult journey through iffi- 

_ that his moulds were far from from which art springs up. world of literature ; 5 bee 

perfect. Leo Ashanin exa- The role that the Gorky masters of the written PEO l 
mined each and every verse Literary Institute plays in the themselves. ord ; 
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“The book is excellent. It is a great credit to Indian 


scholarship”. Dr. Taraknath Das (New York). 


; “I have read the book and think it is excellent as an 
y historical survey and analysis”. Mr. Klaus Knorr—Review 


Article Editor, World Politics, New Jersey (U.S.A.) 


“The book may be said to be the current history of world 
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The Wheels Of God — 


WHEN the late Premier ‘Sword’ Bandaranaike of Ceylon fell 7a 
to the bullets of an assassin in September last year, no A 
one could imagine that his 44-year-old wife, unknown Sirimavo 
at the time, would, before the turn of a year, succeed to the 
seat left vacant by him, and create a record by becoming 
the first woman Prime Minister of the world. -The name 
Sirimavo was shot up to the world by a last minute heart- 
breaking question of the dying husband to the wife: “Why f 
did he shoot me, Sirima?” Did she know the answer l 
then? Perhaps not. Does she know it now? Maybe. The 
emotional back-ground thus created in the politics of Ceylon i 
and in the mind of the people has played its part even in this 
second election only four months after the one in March; and 
Sirimavo, without as much as standing as a candidate, has 
stridden on the blast of popular enthusiasm to the Prime 
Ministership of her country with a land-slide victory for her j 
party. She has to be a member, elected or nominated, of the | 
Parliament within four months; and, in the present atmos- ! 
phere of popular acclamation and support, it is likely to be : l 
a mere walk-over. In a House of 157 members (151 elected | 
and 6 nominated) she has 75 seats already won by her Party j 
which is entitled to nominate six others. That will give her l 
an absolute majority; and if the electoral allies. of the Party Í 
give it their unconditional support, as they have promised to - 
do, Mrs. Bandaranaike can easily wield a two-thirds majority 
and form a stable Government. È 


The picture so far is all rosy, but the testing-time lies 
ahead. The currents and cross-currents of: Ceylon politics 
with its mixture of monk-ish obscurantism and personal 
animosities and intrigue as revealed in the unfinished enquiry 
into the murder of the late Premier may not raise their heads 
again; but the reconciliation of conflicting claims and the 
rear-guard action by entrenched interests will take all the 
ingenuity that any shrewd politician can call up to his aid. 
But Mrs. Bandaranaike has the advantage of being above 
suspicion of any pre-built axes to grind, and can bring to bear 
upon the sordidly foul players of the political game the 
softening infiuence of her womanly virtues of humane homeli- 
ness. The whole world will watch her at work, and India in 
particular, because of the closest links with her country and the : 
Tamilian problem yet unsolved: She will have the fullest and « 
spontaneous goodwill India is capable of generating, and its 
first taste must have come to her from the telegram of 
congratulation already received from our Prime Minister. 


She has wisely decided to follow in the foot-steos of her 
husband and the programme of her Party, at least at the 
initial stage. Generally socialistic. it is likely to follow the 
economic pattern gradually unfolding itself in India, as ev 
Pakistan has been constrained to do. And in foreign r 
also, the policy of non-alignment has ‘already been a 
Having decided © 
single-party Ministry, without association 


¥ 


` against her. 


supporting party like the 
“Trotskyists or the Commu- 
nists, she will: not be sus- 
pect to the conservatives or 


` the orthodox Monks, or even 


to a section of the members of 
her own party, as her late 
‘husband came to be at last. 
And it is hoped that ‘no 
hushed scare of the old and 
discredited bogey of ‘religion 
in danger’ will be raised 
She is a devoted 
woman with three children, 
devoted to her household, to 
the memory of her great 
husband and also to the 
graceful customs of her an- 
cient land. The people, irres- 
pective of political and other 
complexions, will believe in 
her more than they could 
ever do in a professional poli- 
tician. And if the men of 
her own Party stand by her 
as a cohesive group following 
the programme already laid 
down by the late Mr. 
Bandaranaike, Ceylon may 
be destined to lead the world 
in silencing all stupid contro- 
versies 
Woman can be the Prime 
Minister of a country. India 
was blazing the way for the 
women to be Ministers, Goy- 
ernors and Ambassadors, and 
would perhaps soon have a 
woman Prime Minister. But 
Ceylon has stolen a march 
over her bigger neighbour, 


x and we give her the credit for 
‘it with all our heart. Perso- 
nally speaking, the wheels of 


od have turned in her favour 
nd begun to grind her 
emies; and though the 

of God may grind 
y, once they start, they 
IQA exce 


about whether a’ 


full picture like? 
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THE PREMIER'S 
PRESCRIPTION 


THE Prime Minister 
! returned from Assam 
after a conducted tour of 
three days by Helicopter and, 
immediately on reaching 


“Delhi, declared that the situ- 


htion in Assam was ‘“abso- 
lutely secure”. That was on 
the 20th of July. Even after 
five days comes the news of 
fresh burning of houses by 
night and other stray inci- 
dents from Assam, and refu- 
gees are flocking in North 
Bengal and Cachar by hun- 
dreds yet. Naturally, after 
the P.M.’s declaration, though 
based on second-hand infor- 
mation which he must have 
believed in all good faith, he 
will feel annoyed with the re- 
fugees for not listening to his 
advice to return to their 
homes. But the following 
piece of news quoted from a 
Calcutta daily in whose neu- 
trality P.M. is said to have 
full confidence, may give him 
some food for thought. 
According to a report in that 
Paper dated Jorhat, July 22, 
altogether “10 persons were 
killed during the recent dis- 
turbances, on the language 
issue in the whole of Sibsagar 
district—three in Jorhat. 
Lichubari refugee colony, one 
in Golaghat Subhash Colony 
and six in Sibsagar Sub-divi- 
sion, including one Central 
Excise Inspector, a foreman 
of a colliery and an infant 
who was burnt alive at Nazira, 
i is officially learnt here 
today.” (emphasis added). 
That is the Picture of 
one district only. out of the 
Six affected. What can be the 


One can’ 
only guess. The latest report 


by an M.P. and PSP. leader 
of Assam regarding only a 


apprehension 


part of the devas 
in. Gauhati distric 
port to the refy 


tateq a 
t leng 


gees’ 
the holocaust. There 


been reports of < 
mayhem’ as of y 

killings, for ONE oy “ee 
quiry has been made a 
Nor perhaps will it ever he 
made, though the reasons for 
this refusal are not easily 
understandable to norma] 
thinking. The demand for 
such an enquiry has been in. 
sistently made by responsible 
persons and organizations, in- 
cluding the West Bengal Con- 
gress goodwill mission and 
High Court Bar Association, 
At the same time, there is 
going to be a judicial enquiry 
into the shooting at Gauhati 
on the 4th of July in which 
one student was killed, while 
none will be held on the kill- 
ing of 5 persons by shooting 
at Siliguri. 

Such glaring instances | of 
discriminatory official action 
which obviously puts one 
Indian’s life as more valu- 
able than a hundred others 
in more inhuman circum- 
stances, creates such indelible 
distrust in the Prime, Minis- 
ter’s diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion as nothing can remove. 
Such statements by authori- 
ties, however high, which 
contradicts grisly experiences 
felt on one’s limbs and family 
honour and witnessed by eve 
and ears make things em 
logically worse than no 1a d 
ments at all, and increase t 
bitterness by opening UP 


Teas 
sup. 
e of 


psychological wounds Ci 
i will, W 
again. The ie Me Si) 


concede tha A 
ER of the ei a 
sense of freedom from, 6 
and a feeling of continuity 
circumstances without. up 
of a sudden 
set. Mere absence of viole 
for the time being w! 


Saturday, July 


ag 


ag 3 
ar generat 4 a ; y 
b security which wone 
pu mduce the rerugees to) 
cal it requires no proving 
De e jove thelr homes 
Tey cel an irresistible attrac- 
and for it. But if they have 
A sist that attraction, it 1s 
Fee pecause of any love tor a 
agapond’s life with wite and 
spildven jn an improvised 
camp, but because or some 
terrible deterrent which they 
pelieve to exist and operate. 
Once bitten, twice shy. And 
those of the victims for whoin 
this has been a second dis- 
placement, the first being 
from Hast Pakistan, are twice 
bitten and, therefore, will be 
four-times shy. What gua- 
rantee can anybody give them 
that under the same adminis- 
tration that could not or did 
not protect them from in- 
human atrocities or even lift 
its little finger to their help 
will protect them the next 
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i time when the same things 
A recur with worse fury? And 
5 the root causes—of which 
. | language was only a contri- 
3 butory factor,—being unalter- 
i able by mere precepts or 
o palliative and into which the 
z PM. could not apparently 
- | Zobe will not be removed by 
œ» | “Policy of evading the un- 
. pleasant. And if the root 
h Causes remain, who will 
sp woo that such attempts 
yf nity pel a dreaded commu- 
s shal] not be made again? 
a | a Mame Minister’s over- 
< bee coon of such causes as 
e fon ployment and frustra- 
e More orn of it applies in even 
d West aggravated forms in 
e Bengal. But how has` 


est Bengal behaved? 

E tent real test of improve- 

bata, 28 been prescribed to 

ttugas reed With which the 
Can be re-settled in 

> and this “im- 

as been made a 
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tne Assam administration ald 
Congress Organization trom 
all tne plack deeas that nave 
happened in tnat state. lt 
will then be easy tor that 
State to lie low tor a time and 
Suow that tnere nas been no 
“deterioration” in the situa- 
tion, and that it is only ~ the 
obstinacy of the refugees that 
has made their re-settlement 
in their homes impossible. 
And so the Assam Govern- 
ment and Congress are help- 
less in the circumstances. The 
Prime Minister, in that case, 
is very likely to accept this 
plea, get angry with the dirty 
and perverse refugees, and 
wash his hands of the whole 
Assam affair and take it as 
closed. That may give the 
Assam Government and the 
Congress organization there 
a clean bill and save all the 
votes in the next election; 
and that may also free the 
Central Government from an 
embarrassing position as they 
may now feel by contrast 
with their action in Kerala. 
But what will be a relief for 
Assam and the Central Gov- 
ernment will be a danger to 
Bengal and the rest of India, 
and the Party chestnut can 
be pulled out of the fire only 
by pushing Bengal at first and 
a large part of India after- 
wards into the hell-fire again. 
It will be indeed a very tem- 
porary expedient to save the 
face of the Party and one of 
its Governments at a terrible 
cost to the emotional integra- 
tion of India which the Prime 
Minister so intensely desires. 
But the latest news of try- 
ing to avoid a debate on the 
Assam happenings and of ap- 
proaching the leaders of the 
Opposition to that end is the 
most disquieting. It is also 
bewildering to a degree as 
being unique as a practice in 
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ocracy. The plea ad- 
duced is extremely flimsy—it 
will serve to rake-up dying 
memories and help “vitiate 
the atmosphere by critical 
speeches which are bound to 
be publicized widely”. It is 
an astounding plea to hide 
the ugly sores that are, by 
this policy of hush-hush, 
bound to sink deep, work like 
a gangrene and some day > 
burst out in all its death deal- SA 
ing virulence over the whole t 
North-Eastern India. 


"VENGEANCE IS MINE“ | 


“VENGEANCE is mine?— Ei 
said the God of the Old SN 
Testament. Heʻdid not know eet 
that more than two thousand ee ot 
years later, the gods of Delhi al | 
will take upon themselves and esi 
their archangels and angels : aa) 
the task of wreaking ven- ni 
geance on the back-broken 
strikers—or, rather absentees 
from work under duress. 
There were talks of leniency, 
sympathy and other laudable 
virtues with which the cases SeS 
of the strikers would be 
viewed. And it was hoped 
that the bitterness that comes 
as the usual aftermath of 
such events will be avoided. 

But it appears from reports 
that are pouring in from day 
to day that a good deal of un- 
certainty is prevailing in the 
offices, and the treatment— 
positive and negative—meted 
out to the employees is gene- 
rating nothing but hatred in 
the minds of these victims of 
an abortive misadventure. We 
have not minced matters and — 
‘told in some of our previous — 
issues the striking employees ~ 
how and. why they did not 
command much of public 
sympathy. We do not 
even now that the Gover: 
ment should not scrutix 


x 


certain individual cases that 
are parucularly pad. Nor 1s 
aw our contention that the 
employees were ail very 
well-penavea, disciplined, res- 
ponsible or alligent in tnei 
work. In tact, we charged 
them witn being a part oi tne 
corrupt machinery that has 
maae the name or the “Gov- 
ernment” stink in the nose or 
many peopie who had no 
" want or entnusiasm ana love 
for it ten years ago as our 
national Government. But it 
did not mean that if, for 
once, the Government have 
got the employees on the run 
atter repeated surrenders to 
their threats, they should 
feed fat all their ancient 
grudges and make the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of 
employees miserable. After 
all, one swallow does not 
make the summer. 
‘In order to avoid formulat- 
ing in some details a firm 
policy regarding the re-join- 
ing of the striking employees, 
the Government appear to 
have left too much to the 
discretion of the Heads of 
Departments and Establish- 
ments. It is not suggested 
that these Heads are all 
sharks out to take a bite of 
the employees’ flesh as long 
as the going is good for them. 
It ìs easily believable ‘that 
most of these officers carry 
the powers given to them 
with dignity and human con- 
siderations, and will not know- 
ingly allow any injustice to 
be done to their subordinates, 
But it takes all sorts to make 
a world and there appear to 
` be subordinate ‘bosses’ who 
e relishing the current dis- 
_ Comfiture and’ crest-fallen 
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Acharya Kripalani On 
The Strike 


The jollowing statement was issued by Achar 
Kgripaiuni in New Delhi on 21 July, 1960: 


“I returned home only 
‘yesteraay alter an absence 
Irom the country ror three 


and hair montas. During the 
latter part of my tour abroad 
some reports about the possi- 
bility or a strike by Central 
Government employees had 
reached me and filled me witn 
great anxiety and wunhappi- 
ness. However, I hoped that 
things would not be pushed 
to the extreme because I be- 
lieved that the prevention oi 
the strike, so undesirable in 
every respect as a_ strike of 
‘this kind must be, would be 
regarded as a common Cause. 
This hope was not fulfilled 
and the strike, unhappily, did 
take place. 

“However, on my return 
home, I was glad, as was the 
whole country, to find that 
the strike had been called off 
and the main agony was not 
prolonged beyond a few days. 
Of course, I have not yet had 
the time to study all the 
facts leading to the strike. 
There will be occasion for 
critical consideration of these 
at a later stage. At the 
moment, I would only make 
an appeal to all not to adopt 
too partisan or dogmatic an 
attitude towards the problems 
to be settled. We must at all 
costs avoid a hardeni of 
hearts. For nothing.;is aes 
important than guarding 
against fixation of permanent 
fissures in the national psy- 
chology. 5 

“I believe the Prime Minis- 
ter himself in one of his 
statements had admitted that 
mistakes may have been 
committed, also, on the part 
of the Government. Against 
this background, reports 


Ya J. B, 


about sne line wies tte oo 

1S Sald to be 
eet UL to take in dealing | 
with those who took part ho 
the strike are disturbing ton | 
degree. It will þe wrong for 
the Government to equate | 
strength that includes, a large 
moral element with mere 
toughness or a harsh insis- 
tence on the letter of the law 
when that law itself, the 
Ordinance, is a diktat of the 
executive designed to meet an 
emergency. 

“What is of supreme im- 
portance at the moment is 
that whatever is done should 
be for a quick normalization 
of relations not only between 
and within the services but 
between the latter as a whole 
and the public. Those with 
whom lies the power to de- 
cide should remember that 
what they have to satisfy 1s 
the public’s sense of justice 
towards all its servants. 1 
rather think that some of the 
reported proposals of the Go- 
vernment will hurt that ie 
of justice, not to talk 0 
“leniency” and “generosity » 

“How serious and wides 
pread will be the con l 
quences of a wrong line 


e | 
action is indicated PY wie 
numbers exposed to “dise 


con- 


instance, 
nary” measures. For m a 
alone i 
have ne 
jon 


in West Bengal 
number of those who 
yet been allowed 
work after the strike 


to be above 11,000. the 


A s 
be obvious that Mor platia 


Government is out fo ik 
ing a new big human jn {he 
as political problem ad 
country there has to DE 
pretty drastic chang? 
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HE Bengal Government’s 
l Blood Bank is calling for 
blood—in the most humani- 
tarian sense. Blood, live red 
blood is required to save lite. 
In certain type of cases, blood 


transfusion 1s the only way 
to save life. You may call it 
the bloody way, but it does 


give life to the dying. 

But there are not so many 
donors as could meet the 
demand. The demand comes 
not only from Calcutia hos- 
pitals, but from the districts 
as well. The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, and the 
Bank’s reserves are being 
drained dry. 


The Bank is said to have 
approached recently some 
Commercial firms and Cham- 
bers of Commerce for donors. 
The member firms have been 
informed by the Chambers. 
The call of the Bank has 
evoked hardly any response 
- from the middle-class or the 
well-to-do people. At present 
there are only about 10 
donors of the middle class 
Who offer their blood fairly 
regularly to the Bank with- 
Out asking for payment. The 
poorer section of the people 
donates for payment. 


Now, this is perfectly 
Natural. 


The people have 
_fRaturally fallen into two 
Classes. The suckers and the 
Sucked. The suckers have 


; ee of blood, more and 


Ow can they donate? Their 


Blood And The Bank Sing 


ore of it, and eternally SO. 


own (X) blood-bank-balances | 
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ee 
t 


have bottomless vacuums to 


fill up. Those who are useck 
to being sucked—always ancf. 
and knowingh É 


everywhere 
and unknowingly, — in thc 
market-place, in the Offices, i 
on the streets—they have 
developed a kind of immu- 
nity against sucking and 
can afford to sell a little for 
money 


they buy food to acquire 
blood—blood to sell. Rather 
a vicious circle. But it can- 
not be helped. On the con- 
trary. Formerly, people þe- 
lieved in a kind of creatures 
called the Vampire. Some- 
times they appeared as bats; 
sometimes as ghosts. But 
they were merciful. They did 
the sucking in sleep. Now-a- 
days, the Vampires have 
taken other shapes. But they 
also are merciful. They suck 
when the victim does not 
know—though awake other- 
wise. The victims do not feel 


Sa themselves 


to the Bank. They ` 
sell blood to buy food. And - 


~ 


that they are being sucked 
and think they have enough 
blood and to spare for tne 
Blood Bank. 


The doctors, of course, do 
not accept all offers. Three 
out of four cases are rejected 
as unfit to donate.. But the 
donors know how to make 
fit. Some refu- 


, gees who have made the 


į Sealdah Railway Station their 


<jtemporary abode started sell- 


ing blood to buy food. But 
already famished, they be- — 
gan losing weight. At last 
the Bank came to the point 
of rejecting them. But they 
were equal to the occasion. 
nThey started wearing girdles 
of small pebbles around their 
waists, hidden beneath the 
cloth and proved themselves 
#fit! Fit, as long as the body 
can be dragged to the hospital ~ 
“and they do not drop down 
.idead. By now, perhaps, it 
has been all over. But there 
are stouter men, too. Two 
rickshaw-pullers took to the 
‘same process—donating blood 
‘to add to their too meagre 
income. One made 24 dona- 
tions, another 16. They used 
to divide the earning half- 


fand-half. At last they fell 
out, within the Medical 
College compound itself, on 


the division of the last day's 
earning, and the police hauled 
them up’ before a magistrate 
for disorderly conduct: While 


letting them off with a warn- 
ing, the magistrate observed: 
“One can sell blood and 
earn money only when he 
is flung to abject misery 
arising out- oi financial 
E stringency and when he 


p finds other avenues otf 
earning closed. I do really 
feel sorry for these two 


young accused, who, due to 
present social conditions, 
have been forced to adopt 
a method of earning which 
cannot be approved of.” 
The magistrate appears to 
have 4 soul. But the machi- 
nery that shapes our destiny 
—Has it any? z 
A letter from a lady in a 
i daily paper says that when 
she with her severely wound- 
ed brother and molested sis- 
ters went to see Pandit Nehru 
and was narrating their tale 
of misery during the recent 
atrocities in Assam, tears 
were rolling down Panditji’s 
cheeks. That Panditji as a 
person has a soul and a great 
E - soul is known to all, but the 
, pity of it is that he falls a 
i victim to the machine, both 
i Party and administrative as 
soon as he goes back to Delhi. 
Can he forget that— 
“Not she, but something 
more general than she, 
Sobbed and wept within 
her in words 
Tender and dear, which 
glowed in the dark 
Like phosphor.” 
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basis of its reported policy in 
this matter. In any case, if 
‘the Government is really an- 
xious to limit the area of dis- 
harmony, it should seriously 
_ reconsider the soundness of 
the idea of leaving the judg- 
_ Ment about the guilt or inno- 
cence of individual Strikers 
entirely in the hands of de- 
Partmental heads. One can 
lagine what opportunities 
this will open for feeding fat 
ancient grudges!” bik 
sy) : oS 
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truggle For Freedom 


By FENNER BROCKWAY 
Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


Yy APPENINGS are so varied 

and important that it is 
time again for a broad sur- 
vey of the struggle for racial 
equality and -liberty. We 
must face the fact that the 
news from the Congo makes 
the task of European cham- 
pions of African freedom 
more difñcult and that the 
violence will be used by all 
reactionaries to withstand 
African advance in the 
neighbouring territories of 
East and Central Africa. 


THE CONGO 


What a heritage of hatred 
the Belgians have left behind 


—memories of beatings, 
chainings, hangings, ever 
since the days of “Red 
Rubber”! The disturbances 


arise from the deep frustra- 
tions of more immediate Bel- 
gian rule—economic griev- 
ances, tribal grievances, the 
subjection of all Africans to 
an inferior status. “What can 
you expect when you lift the 
lid after 50 years?” remark- 
ed a member of a visiting 
technical mission to the 
Observer correspondent. 

In Leopoldville the troubles 
began with a strike in a Bel- 
gian-owned firm. ‘Then they 
spread to the army, the Afri- 
can ranks no longer content 
to take orders from their 
Belgian officers, Only seven 
Africans had reached the rank 
of sergeant-major. 

Addéd to this was discon- 
tent in the Katanga province, 
the richest mineral region, 
against inadequate represen- 
tation in the new African Go- 
vernment. The Katanga 
people want autonomy. 

I am very doubtful whether 
the presence of Belgian 
troops will improve the situ- 
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ation. They are more likes 
to intensify African reactions 
We must all give the fullest 


sympathy to Prime Minister 
Lumumba and President 
Kasavubu. I should like to 


see the independent African 
States sending a mission of 
goodwill and Solidarity to 
them. 


ALGERIA: WAR OR 
PEACE? 


I don’t take a fatal view of 
the breakdown in the 
Algerian negotiations, but the 
French subordinate officials 
must get rid of the idea that 
they can dictate. This is for- 
tunately different from Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s speeches. In 
Normandy he said: “We 
want man, whatever the 
colour of his skin, to decide 
for himself.” 

The consequence of failure 
would be too disastrous for 
the President to contemplate: 
in France, discord; in Algeria, 
the prospect of Chinese inter- 
vention; in Africa, participa- 
tion by the independent Go- 
vernments; in the world, the 
danger of war. 

I anticipate a renewal of 
the preliminary talks in 4 
spirit more amenable to 
success. 


CYPRUS 


At last independence 2 
Cyprus! The elections for the 
first Parliament for the ne 
Republic will take place . 0 
July 31st. Ai 

Britain has 
square miles of 
bases. This we ae K 
the Cypriots had to : 
the eee of years of physic 
conflict, but this will no it 
the end of the matter. 
bases are unpopular 
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and eventually 
on will have to with- 
ar plitary colonialism cannot 


jong survive political colo- 
t=] 


njalism. 


MALTA 


Another Mediterranean 
island. Lord Perth, second 
jn command at the British 
Colonial Office, has been to 
Malta and says that Mr. Iain 
Macleod will announce plans 
for a new constitution before 
the end of the month. 

Lord Perth used an omi- 
nous phrase: “Britain has 
no intention of abandoning 
Malta; the British Govern- 
ment has responsibilities to 
the Maltese people and them- 
selves”. Unfortunately, one 
of these responsibilities, as in 
Cyprus, is the British military 
base. Malta has also been 
conscripted as the Mediterra- 
hean H.Q. of NATO. 


Tt doesn’t look as though 
Malta is to get the indepen- 
dence which alone will satisfy 
its people. 


CUBA 


From military colonialism 
to economic colonialism, from 
the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, Cuba has had its 
political and military revolu- 
eer, Dut economically it has 
Teed dependent upon the 
in oi Ow it is asserting 
S tight to economic self- 
etermination. 

Modern version of David 
owing Goliath: (1) Russia 
wee Cheaper oil. (2) 
»“tlcan (and British) 

it, ties refused to process 
ised A ci aasttg national- 
Re refineries, (4) 
(5) rica Cut its sugar’ quota. 
astro took power to 

e all American pro- 

uba. l 
t Eisenhower has 
to report the con- 
i uba to the confer- 
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ence of Governments of Cen- 


‘tral and South America. That 


would be a silly thing to do. 
He would only strengthen the 
growing feeling in Latin 
America against financial im- 
perialism. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Back to Africa, South 
Africa. I think I was most 
disturbed after Sharpeville by 
the mass arrests of Africans 
on the charge only that they 
were not working. Mr. Eras- 
mus, the Minister of Justice 
(was there ever a more ironi- 
cal title?) has now announced 
that 8,600 Africans have been 
detained as “idlers”. Note 
the figure—8,600! 

After being rounded up by 
the police, these men were 
brought before magistrates at 
secret “courts” on prison pre- 
mises, not for trial but “classi- 
fication.” They were not 
allowed legal representation. 

They have been committed 
to unknown places of deten- 
tion. Even their relatives do 
not know where they are. 

This reads like Nazi Ger- 
many or Russia under Stalin. 

Meanwhile, the boycott of 
South Africa extends. The 
unanimous decision of the 
eleven independent States of 
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Africa to refuse to trade with 
the Union has now been 
followed by Malaya. 


MAU MAU AGAIN? 


We Britishers must not get 
hypocritically wrathful about 
South African detentions. 
Recently, I asked in the 
Ho~ of Commons how many 
if ms were detained or res- 
{...ted without trial in East 


and Central Africa. This was 
the reply I received : 
Kenya R28 
Uganda Tr 104 
Nyasaland He 405 
N. Rhodesia ae 9 
Total 1,796 


When I pleaded for the 
release of these men or for 
public trials, Mr. Macleod re- 
plied that news from Kenya 
showed that restrictions are 
still necessary. The next 
morning the Press reported 
new oath-taking on Mau Mau 
lines. 

This secret oath-taking has 
not been revealed as wides- 
pread, nor is it violent in 
purpose as practised by Mau 
Mau.- One must also bear in 
mind that there are some 


Europeans in Kenya who are 
not averse to scares, hoping 
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Agents) a: 


that they will block constitu- 
tional change. 

Nevertheless, it would be a 
tragedy if violence erupted 
again in Kenya. The African 
population has been promised 
a majority next year, and 
from that position they can 
guide Kenya to early indepen- 
dence. 


RHODESIA 


In Northern Rhodesia, 
. Kenneth Kaunda is fulfilling 
his pledge to guide the Inde- 
pendence Movement on lines 
of positive action without 
violence. When an African 
member of the Legislature in- 
troduced a motion for majo- 
rity representation, several 
hundred African men and 
women, belonging to his 
party, began a fast outside 
the Council Chamber in pro- 
test against the present denial 
of democracy. At the end of 
the debate the few African 
members of the Legislative 
Council joined the fasting 
protesters outside. 
This new tactic has caused 
a deep impression among 
` Europeans. They are prac- 
tised in suppressing violence, 
but are disconcerted by the 
‘prospect of handling any 
large-scale Gandhian resis- 
tance, 
NIGERIA 
A more optimistic note to 
end. 
The first African Governor 
of a British territory has been 
appointed in the Western Re- 
gion of Nigeria. The Oni of 
Ife. 
And recently, when I was in 
Lagos I heard that Dr. 
Azikiwe is likely to be offered 
the post of Governor General 
of independent Nigeria. 
_~ iis would be due recog- 
on of the Supreme service 


independence; but 
would not mean a 
Positive in- 
political 
Jd. 
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The Leopard's Spots 


By C. JACKOXON 


JFPEEDOMS birth-pangs in 

India in 1946-47 are a 
gruesome merhory never to be 
forgotten. How far some 
foreign elements contributed 
to the agony of those days 
will perhaps remain an un- 
written chapter of history. 
But rumours were afloat 
—and why rumours alone? 
certain reports in newspapers 
of the time also told stories— 
that some of the white mili- 
tary -and civilian officers 
would never believe that India 
could hold together in the 
absence of the British, and 


they said as a farewell 
message to the Indians of 
their acquaintance: “Well, 


good-bye—till we meet again. 
We are not going far. We 
shall be waiting at Singapore 
to come back at the first call 
from you—Moslems or Sikhs 
or Hindus—from any part of 
India.” Whether they waited 
or not, or how long they 
waited, or where they are now 


cooling their feet, is not 
known. But their belief was 
an ancient inheritance from 


the old-style White Man’s 
Burden which was used to say- 
ing ‘good-bye’ only in the hope 
of coming back again. When 
the Russian Revolution first 
broke out in March 1917, and 
the Czar was dethroned and 
the nobility began to flee the 
land, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
always his good old self, 
happened to say typically: 
After the Czar and the nobi- 
lity are gone where will the 
men be found to govern 
Russia? The same was his 
idea about India. He did not 
see any prospect, “in the 
foreseeable future,” when 
India could govern herself 
without the British., We now 
know the men risen out of 
the mere earth of their own 
countries who are not only 


governing, but act 
ing their counties rad lead 
where each in its 
Mr. Churchill has eae 
see both, and we wish hi to 

i im 
with all our heart, a longe, 
life of health and Pen 
But one feels curious to diag 
how Mr. Churchill now 
thinks and feels about it all 

But that, exactly, has been 
the imperialist’s way of 
thought, and Belgium, . it 
appears, could not get rid of 
it even after all that has 
happened to the world since 
the World War II. By the 
inevitability of the time 
forces Belgians had to quit 
Congo—but with the same 
mental reservations as the 
Punjab whites—the wistful 
hope of return lurking at the 
back of their mind. The 
opportunity was offered by 
the revolt of the Congolese 
troops against their Belgian 
officers who remained at their 
posts, and the ambition of 
the Katanga Premier to have 
an independent Province for 
himself came as a God-send. 
The old, old, policy of ‘divide 
and rule’ came into play and 
they re-occupied the key- 
points in the whole area only 
four days after their leaving, 
and was eager to recognize its 
independence. 

This is exactly what could 
happen in India but for a ma? 
of destiny. It was expects 
that Kashmir, Hyderabad oa 
Bhopal at least would rema 
independent of India ie 
provide fresh grounds for 0 
White Man to Cay ien: 
heaven-allotted Bur have 
Those who remember OE ~pe 
read of the inter ‘a 
squabbles between the } 
‘and the Governor-Gener® re 
India at that time a2" ertail 
part played by a © ‘gas 
white adviser to the N 
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i] find a significant analogy. 
wi nightly flights of ’planes 
The Goa to Hyderabad under 
Saney Coon, and the 
Razakars’ activities un Se e 
rotection of the Nizam’s ad- 
ministrators to establish a 
Dominion of Hyderabad inde- 

endent of India will further 
supply a parallel. Fortunate- 
ly the Police Action came 
just in the nick of time and 
the game was up. Just a 
similar game is sought to be 
played at Katanga—its Pre- 
mier playing the part of Laik 
Ali and the Belgian troops of 
the Razakars : 

“Mr. Piere Wigny, the Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister...... 
read from a record of alleged 
rape and violation, including 
offences against children 
which, he said, had touched 
the heart of mankind...... 
Declaring that Belgium was 
prepared to submit the atroci- 
ties issue to an international 
enquiry, he admittted (in the 
UNO ‘Council on July 21) 
there had been ‘regrettable 
paras! on the part of 

elgians.” 

Here is the other side of 
the shield. “By week’s end 
an estimated 60.000 of the 
80.000 Belgians had fled be- 
aoe Beene Sy 

mutinous Fore - 
lique). Tm isi nes 
ot ee en Wale left. 

tinee r 
the streets a e a 
shops and homes. From out- 
ace districts there came 
ae reports of rape and 
more Ree 
Was tied ta A P He priest 
match as ee stake, forced to 
Piast er A ee 
fi hte & raped.” “The collapse 
from th ongo Spread last week 
ment, e army to the govern- 
Lumumb Temier Patrice 
President 7 with long-suffering 
tow oseph Kasavubu in 


city. es busy flying from 


city trying to impose 


ance of order....As 
° Congolese leaders 
Mmued on Page 443 
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Today's Lepers 


By VICTOR ALBA 
Our Own Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: In 
the Middle Ages, even as in 
the times of the Bible, the 
lepers used to move with 
some sort of a hood over the 


head and ringing a bell to 
announce his being in the 
‘area so that people might 


move away from him. Every- 
body hated to come near 
him, not to speak of touching 
him. 

Later on, lepers were kept 
isolated in some Jeper-zone 
(often in small islands). It 
is only quite recently that a 
new technique of treatment 
of leprosy has been intro- 
duced which allows lepers to 
carry on a normal life, with- 
out being segregated. while 
provided with specific medi- 
cines for cure. This has been 
possible not ‘because of any 
hypothetical change in human 
outlook but because of ad- 
vancement of science. 


Facts justify this observa- 
tion. 

Lepers of former times, 
veritably accursed beings, 


have now been succeeded, in 
effect, by modern lepers who 
are lepers not because they 
are attacked with leprosy, 
but because they are the pro- 
ducts of our technological 
progress. A story. tragic and 
at the same time illustrative. 


has come out of an American’ 


that 
not 


family which shows 
human sentiment has 
progressed very much. 
Jackson MacVey was a 
technician in a nuclear estab- 
lishment. He is now 39. He 
has a wife and three children. 
Currently he is in the, capital 
seeking a solution of his 
problem. His problem is 
3 years old having arisen in 
1957. MacVey then was 


working ina laboratory in 
Houston, Texas, handling 
products of nuclear disinte- 
gration. 

One day, through accident 
or error, he was exposed 
along with other assistants in 
the laboratory to radiation 
from radio-isotopes iridium 
192. A minute particle of 
iridium broke and shot 
through the laboratory from 
the radio-active powder. 
What is worse nobody took 
care of it. MacVey and his 
companions got contaminat- 
ed. which means they became 
radio-active, and without 
their having any notion that 
they can transmit radio- 
active properties to persons 
coming in contact with them, 
they naturally contaminated 
the members of their family. 
A total of 50 persons thus got 
the contamination. 

After a final checkup, Doc- 
tors found some abnormal 
conditions in MacVey: fatigue 
and premature old age. Thev 
ended bv finding the real 
reason. It was a matter of 
great alarm, In the mean- 
while, MacVey had to change 
his occupation. From the 
time doctors made the diag- 
nosis, MacVey family were 
treated as lepers were 
treated in former times. Only 
by a hairbreadth, they were 
not subjected to putting on 
a bell while moving in the 
streets to warn others of 
their approach. 

Nobody risked approaching 
MacVey. None visited him. 
His house at Houston came 
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too) suffered not 
ally and material- 
ly (loss of employment), but 
sustained a spiritual damage 
too (isolation and the feeling 
of being put outside the pale 
of society). 

The MacVeys are not 
worried so much for the 
terrible past as for the future. 
No one—neither doctors nor 
they— knows what shall be 
the future effect of radio- 
activity. The result is being 
studied but that does not give 
them much hope to live 
for.... And who knows 
what shall happen to their 
children should they happen 
to get the contamination. 

They have nausea, they 
have renal infection. They 
suffer from fatigue, they are 
on the verge of neurosis. They 
have lost weight. They are 
as yet not sure if they have 
got leucomie, that terrible 
disease which kills the red 
corpuscles in the blood, and 
with that, life. The parents 
have developed cataracts and 
the son aged about 18 has 
also developed certain symp- 
toms. One of the daughters 
—a girlof 16—is suffering 


minated, — 
only physic 


from nervous ailments and 
the younger girl aged 8 
suffer terribly from social 
isolation. 


Nobody wants to give them 
employment and to find a 
house is beset with difficul- 
ties. And all these in spite 
of the medical opinion that 
they are no longer radio- 
active and as such cannot 
contaminate others with 
radio-activity. The very word 
radio-activity appears to have 
some magic in it. People are 
apt to lose their reason when 
the word is heard—maybe 
for the absurd hope they 


i envisage, or maybe for absurd 
i fears the word generates. 


It is somewhat exactly like 
osy. We are not satisfied 
if doctors assure us that 
an} tagion from lepers is 
practically impossible: we 
continue on ve some irra- 


A 


Small Industries And The State Bank 


[iste long-winded speeches 
delivered by public offi- 
cials at meetings or confer- 
ences often remind us of these 
words from the Bible: He 
multiplieth words without 
knowledge. But those who 
heard the discourse of the 
Chairman of the State Bank 
of India at the Calcutta 
Rotary Club last week would 
think somewhat differently. 
For this public official proved 
that he knew his subject— 
the problem of financing 


tional fear about leprosy. The 


same is the case with 
MacVeys. The fact that the 
doctors hold the view that 


they are no longer contagious 
do not satisfy people who 
continue to avoid them. 

The MacVeys have lived 
these last years thanks to 
some gifts and aids received 
from the man’s Union. But 
they want to work. The 
Atomic-Energy Committee of 
the AFL-CIlO—the Central 
Body in America—have taken 
up the MacVey case. They 
have succeeded in getting the 
case heard—at least partially 
by the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and it is ex- 
pected.that the Senate Com- 
mittee will recommend it to 
Congress for a suitable law to 
solve the problem. 

But who can solve the 
moral problem that each one 
of us is faced with when we 
are confronted with some 
such MacVey case? For this 
is not the last case...... and 
there will be cases when 
atomic energy will be utilized 
for peaceful ends rather than 
for bellicose purposes. 
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small-scale industries. The 
speech was long, but it was 
free from needless verbosity 
First he dwelt on the im- 
portant role that small-scale 
industries play in the Indian 
economy. The value they 
contribute to our national in- 
come stands higher than that 
contributed by larger factory 
units; for, in 1957-58, the 
value of their goods amounted 
to Rs. 1,000 crores whereas 
the goods produced by the 
bigger units were worth 
Rs. 950 crores only. The 
superiority of the unorganized 
sector in employment poten- 
tial is proved by the fact that 
its working force consisted 
of 11⁄2 million people in 
1950-51, whereas the orga- 
nized sector provided employ- 
ment for at least one-fourth 
this number. The small-scale 
industries are quick-yielding, 
because the period between 
the sowing of capital and the 
harvesting of goods is short. 
The volume of consumer 
goods they produce gives a 
cushioning effect on the ris- 
ing price-level and hence they 
can help arrest the inflation- 
ary forces in the country: 
These units are owned H 
various individuals who wor 
as solo traders or on pana 
ship basis; they are furth 
scattered throughout s 
country and the capital wa 
employ is relatively ote 
Thus the ostensible charac e 
istic of the larger establis" 
ments—the concentration p- 
capital and economic pow i 
is nat at all evident 19 can- 
small-scale sector. T 
not thus be blamed 


: AD : tha 
socio-political evils of 
nate from the concentrati 
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some of these Econ ona vir- 
iues nave led the SEES MNS 0 
foo to try to recognize the 
eh ot tne small-scale units. 
ts tne Third Plan outline, we 
find tuat a larger provision 
has been made for their deve- 
jopment. Whereas only an 
amount of Rs. 06 crores our 
oi the Second Plan outlay was 
earmarked for small-scale in- 
austries and industrial estates, 
this has been increased to 
Rs. 107 crores in the Third 
Plan outline. As we know, 
several Government depari- 
menis as well as the special 
organizations that have been 
set up in the last decade— 
the Small-scale Industries 
Board, the National Small In- 
dustries Corporation, the 
Small Industries Service 
Institutes and the State 
Financial Corporations — try 
to help them in as many ways 
as are covered by the objec- 
tives of these organizations, 
although there is a good deal 
of controversy as to what 
Proportion of such help per- 
colates to the genuinely small 
units of the small-scale 
sector. 

Despite their significance in 
the economy of India today 
and despite the limited assis- 
tance they get from various 
Sources, one or other of the 
difficulties of the small-scale 
industries — shortage of raw 
Materials, lack of technical 
assistance and marketing faci- 
e x paucity of institu- 

nance — gets upper- 
ee and often this leads the 
= proprietor to a state of 
ERSA ency. _ Especially be- 
o meee is the life-blood 
anaemic small-scale units. an 
respect condition in this 

e Sooner or later spells 
re in contrast to the 
cae nee they cannot float 

A te the capital market. 
8S the S, traditionally based 
mo ase are on the British 

of deposit-banking, 


} } Digitized 
; capital at the hands or a 
i. yoras of Jndusiry ana 
e 
finance. 
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ider lt too risky to lend 
money to them, tor their 
potenualities as cients are 
so low inat they cannot rur- 
nsn proper securities against 
ine loans sought ior. As a 
result, tne smail-scale units 
are Iorced to go to the doors 
ci private creait agencies wno 
usually charge higher rates 
of interest. Tne State Bank’s 
survey amongst 834 such in- 
daustries in 1958 revealed that 
over bU per cent of them were 
dependent on the private 
credit agencies — muitanis, 
traders, Iriends and relatives 
—ior their credit require- 
ments. Apart from this, the 
rise in commercial advances 
at the expense of the indus- 
wial counterparts—(of the 
total increase of Ks. 104 
crores in bank credit in the 
year ending on October 1959, 
a sum of Ks. §1 crores fell to 
the share of commerce and 
Rs. 20 crores to indusiries)— 
is already a very disturbing 
phenomenon, and the longer 
this state will persist, the 
stronger will be the infiuence 
of speculative forces on the 
price-level. Thus along with 
measures that ensure an up- 
ward trend in industrial ad- 
vances, attempts should be 
made to increase the percent- 
age share of such advances as 
the banks are able to extend 
to the small-scale industries. 
For, as we have observed 
earlier, these industries can 
produce consumer goods in a 
very short span of time and, 
thus a larger amount of credit 
at their hands will counter- 
act the evil forces of specula- 
emanating from the 
commercial sector. ‘The situ- 
ation, therefore, calls for a 
change in the attitude of the 
banking institutions; the 
banks must have to modify 
their lending policies with a 
view to helping the small in- 
dustries grow to their worthy 
place in the economy. And 
this, as the Chairman of the 
State Bank has suggested, will 
also help them augment their 
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Incomes in the face of rising 
deposits and mounting costs. 

‘he role of the State Bank 
is ordinarily limited to pro- 
viding short-term finance for 
the working capital needs of 
the small-scale industries; 
medium-term finance, requir- 
ed for modernization, reorga- 
nization and expansion etc., 
is granted in suitable cases 
only. With the spread of its 
Pilot Scheme from 9 in 1956 
to all of the branches of the 
State Bank, the task of provi- 
ding credit to small-scale in- 
dustries has now become a 
part of its banking business. 
Suitable changes in its lend- 
ing practices and procedures 
have also come about. Practi- 
cally all kinds of raw mate- 
rials and finished goods are 
now treated as good colla- 
terals—even goods in transit - 
—and clean advances are also 
granted in suitable cases. As 
a result, the total credit pro- 
vided to small industries went 
up from Rs. 10.7 lakhs in 
1956 to Rs. 511.4 lakhs at the 
end of March 1960. That the 
State Bank has risen far 
above the usual blindness 
shown by the other banks to 
the credit needs of relatively 
small units is proved by the 
fact that the bulk of the 
finance, i.e. about 85 per cent, 
provided to small-scale units 
has gone to those units which 
are relatively smaller. Thus 
the State Bank has shown the 
way and other credit institu- 
tions should follow it. 
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The Character of the 
Colombo Plan 


By ROB MANSFIELD 


‘JT is a measure of its suc- 

cess that we have come 
to take the Colombo Plan for 
granted. Amid the exciting 


business of planning new 
forms of international aid 
for the underdeveloped 


territories of the world, v 
are apt to forget tha 


É 
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Colombo Plan is now in the 
10th year of its existence 
and that, starting originally 
as a plan for economic 
assistance within the Com- 
monwealth, it has extended 
its membership to all the 
countries of South and South- 
Bast Asia, as well as to the 
United States and Japan. 


From the modest begin- 
nings envisaged at a meeting 
of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers held in Colombo 
in January 1950, machi- 
nery of the Plan has 
become one of the great agen- 
cies ior assisting the national 
economic plans of the 16 
Asian countries in its mem- 
bership. Economic planning 


has been the subject of muchg’ 
debate and experiment since 
the war; the outstanding fact}. 


about the Colombo Plan is that, 
it works and now has almost” 
a decade of achievement be-} 
hind it. i 
In the sense that we have 
come to understand planning, 
* were is no sucn thing as a 
formal supra-national Colom- 
bo Pian. The Plan is merely 
the sum total of the many na- 
tonal economic plans of the 
countries of South and South- 
fast Asia, and of the contri- 
butions of the Western coun- 
tries in aid of these plans. 


MACHINERY FOR AID 


; What the Colombo Plan does 
is to provide the machinery 
of international co-operation 
through which some member 
countries can give, and others 
receive, assistance in their 
Programmes for accelerating 
- industrial and agricultural 
development, the creation of 
pocel services, and the like. 
or instance, the suppl 

such widely laeren Sater 
as earth-moving equipment 
and specialised medical ser- 
vices fall with equal appro- 
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’ possible 


priateness within the ambit of 
the plan. 

Tne administration of each 
national plan is the scie res- 
ponsibility of the government 
concerned; assistance ren- 
dered by donor members ot 
the Colombo Plan is adminis- 


tered jointly by the donor 
and recipient countries 
through mutually agreed 
procedure. 

The Colombo Plan has no 
secretariat of its own, but 
there is a Bureau which dis- 
seminates information and, 
under the direction of a 


council of representatives of 
member governments, 
motes and co-ordinates tech- 
nical assistance. 


Reduced to the simplest 
terms, the central 
problem of the Asian member 
countries of the Colombo 
Plan is to increase produc- 
tion—especially food produc- 
tion—to a point at which it 
rises faster than the growth 
of population. Between 1950 
and 1958, the population of 
the Colombo Plan territories 
increased by 13 per cent. to 
680,000,000, and by now may 
well have touched the 
700,000,000 mark. 


FOOD IS FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Throughout the region 
there has been little or no 
fall in the birth rate, but new 
medical techniques have re- 
duced the death rate and 
Significantly enhanced the 
expectancy of life. This is 
entirely as it should be, but 
the result is that almost every 
country of South and South- 
East Asia is confronted with 
the task of feeding more 
people, for a longer span of 
life, than ever before. 

A faster rate of economic 
growth, especially in agricul- 
ture, is imperative if the 
population situation is to be 
brought under control. But 
it is precisely in the field of 


agriculture that substantial 
increases have previously 
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pro-' 


proved Most difficult 

achieve—in spite of the ao 
that the majority of ne 
700,660,000 people we 
considering are engageq are 
work on the land. a 
None the less, the last 


annual report on the Colombo 
Flan speaks with approval o 
tne generally better recorg i 


, food production in the region 


during 1959, and of the im. 
proving prospects as irriga- 
tion and other great projects 
come into operation. It jg 
being increasingly accepted 
that a sound food policy is 
the only sure foundation on 
which to base ambitious pro- 
grammes of industrial deve- 
lopment. 

It is, of course, in many 
ways much easier to focus 
public attention on industrial 
development than on agricul- 
tural progress, although land 
reclamation, new roads, flood 
control, improved seeds, the 
greater use of fertilizers, 
community development pro- 
jects, resettlement schemes 
and land co-operatives are all 
helping to change the face of 
the rural areas. In all these 
undertakings the Colombo 
Plan has lent a helping hand, 
either through the assistance 
of donor governments or by 
the provision of technical aid. 
In some cases—Canada is an 
example—loans and - grants 
have been applied to obtain- 
ing foodgrains to support 
local production during 
periods of shortage. 


“INFORMAL” CHARACTER 


Flexibility is the key to the 
philosophy behind 
Colombo Plan, and 
Christian Herter, the 
Secretary of State, a 
described its spirit om a 
10th anniversary of the ¢ 
cept of the Plan when 7 
spoke of its «informal 
friendly” character, 
brought countries 
gether and “is mos 
meeting the econo 


į useful 2 
mie needs 
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mem ight be expected, in- 
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; ¿pansion has cap- 
Cee ach of the himelignt 
une economic planning 
” oughout the Colombo 
uae area, and some impres- 
ne gains have been realized. 
ar the past 10 years, the 
roduction of electricity and 
Sie has more than 
Joubled, while the _ textile, 
fertilizer, steel, engineering 
and other industries are 
crowing apace. There was 
increased production of coal 
and crude oil in 1959, though 
under the influence of world 
markets tin production dec- 
lined. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 
PLANS 


It is part of the problem of 
the underdeveloped terri- 
tories that they are heavily 
dependent upon the export ot 
arelatively small range of 
primary products. Their 
plans for industrialization are 
designed, among other things, 
to reduce this excessive de- 
pendence and to diversify 
their economies so as to 
create new avenues of em- 
Ployment and a higher stand- 
ard of living all round. 


But industrialization on the 
Scale now contemplated can 
only be attained with a con- 
Aderable measure of help 
tom outside. Both capital 
aes and technical experi- 
: e have to be imported on 
: Cale which the underdeve- 
ma Countries clearly can- 
a nance out of their own 

urces, 
ie aoe estimate of the 
5 cine ue of assistance given 
1958 cult to calculate, but ine 
-59 donor. 


¢ 4 aid from 

pees amounted to more 
know, 200,000,000; and it is 
i that since the begin- 
e Plan aid to a total 
More than £2,140 


S been disbursed. 
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Progress Of Socialist Youth 
Movement 


By SURENDRA MOHAN 


AFTER its annual conference 

on 10th November, 1959, 
in Bombay, the SYS has 
assumed the character of a 
broaa-pased organisation. It 
has reacted to issues and has, 
not only on local but also on 
nationa: level, projected de- 
hned policies. We have thus 
entered a phase which, if pro- 
perly programmed, would 
give to our movement not 
only a distinctness of character 
but a depth and universalisa- 
tion of appeal. It is now 
essential for us to spread our 
organisation in colleges and 
universities and make it active 
enough to respond to social 
and national issues with 
greater resilience than we 
have hitherto shown. 

The two big issues which 
stirred the SYS were the 
Chinese aggression on the 
borders and the student un- 
rest. Other international and 
national issues were also 
attended to. While the Socia- 
list Youth in Meerut led the 
mass movement against the 
CPI’s policy at the time of 
their General Council meeting 
the Calcutta Socialist students 
and youth held rallies to de-~ 
monstrate against the anti- 
national line advocated by the 
*“Swadhinata”, the Bengali 
organ of the CPI. The SYS 
workers joined enthusiasti- 
cally the Tibet Conventions in 
Agra (December, 1959), Patna 
(March, 1960) and Delhi. 
They also participated in the 
“Anti-Chinese Resistance 
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Aggression” Conference in 
Calcutta. In Bombay, the SYS 
was in the forefront in mobi- 
lising Youth organisations 
against Chinese aggression. In 
Lucknow, Dehra Dun, Kanpur 


and various other places 
they led students’ token 
strikes. 


The SYS workers were also 
very sensitive to the white 
zulum in South Africa. In 
various places they took lead 
in organising meetings to call 
a halt to such brutal activities 
as the Sharpeville firing. The 
SYS comrades were active in 
organising meetings in Patiala 
and Nabha in the Punjab on 
this issue. 


The great and heroic struggle 
of the Socialist Youth in Japan 
against the U.S.-Japanese 
Peace Treaty also attracted 
the wide notice of the SYS 
cadres and the National Exe- 
cutive Committee of the SYS 
congratulated the Japanese 
comrades on their brave 
struggle for policy of non- 
alignment and non-involve- 
ment. This clearly demonstra- 
tes that the Indian Socialist 
Youths share the great upsurge 
of freedom-loving youths all 
over the world. They have 
full solidarity with the African 
and Latin American Youth 
fighting against Western im- 
perialism as well as those 
youths who are resisting the 
Communist imperialist indoc- 
trination and domination. 
They share the vision of a new 
free world, free from exploit- 
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ation and tyranny. This vision 
is part of their Socialist faith. 


The SYS has given fairly 
serious consideration to the 
problem of student unrest. 


While it has proposed certain 
positive and constructive 
policies in order to canalize 
the attention of youths to 


the tasks of social recons- 
truction, it has been con- 
strained to protest against 
certain manifestly unfair 
steps of the authorities. 
In the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, for instance, the SYS 


refused to participate in an 
agitation which was whipped 
up by one group of politicians 
and teachers to discredit 
another group of teachers for 
entirely personal reasons. We 
risked the loss of temporary 
gains and easy popularity and, 
even at the cost of being 
labelled as the self-styled 
Saviours of the morals of the 
University, exhorted the stu- 
dents to remain calm. Yet, 
when the authorities took the 
unusual step of posting the 
Provincial Auxiliary Corps on 
the University gates, the SYS 
comrades protested against 
this and some of them courted 
arrest. In the Allahabad 
University, the SYS displayed 
constructive leadership in 
working for bringing the 
University life to normalcy by 
resolving the prevailing 
tensions. 


The positive programm 
the SYS in piece the ere 
dents to devote time to their 
studies and constructive ac- 
tivities has rapidly grown 
during the Past two years. It 
has assumed various forms. 
Seminars on educational re- 
form and casteism have been 
held in several SYS units. 
The SYS also sent its repre- 
sentatives to various seminars 
eee by Indian Adult 

Hucation Association, Bh 
Yuwak Samaj and the Ae 
Several lectures were also 
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sponsored by SYS in various 
colleges and universities. 
Asoka Mehta, Rohit Dave, 
S.N. Dwivedi, Anutai Limaye, 
Nath Pai, Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari and others participated 
in these lectures. It is to be 
hoped that this year the SYS 
will follow a more extensive 
programme of these lectures. 


The pioneering work of 
Bombay SYS in organising 
tutorial classes for the exa- 
minees is another example 
of our constructive activities. 
This year 400 students atten- 
ded these classes. The SYS 
friends in Madhya Pradesh 
have taken the keenest in- 
terest in promoting travels for 
students and have given 
their best co-operation in the 
work of educational trips or- 
ganisation. This organisation 
was responsible for organi- 
sing trips for more than a 
thousand students this 
summer. 


Yet the most important ac- 
tivity undertaken in this di- 
rection is that of organising 
camps for young Socialists. 
U.P. SYS has always pio- 
neered this activity. Camps 
were held this year in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and U.P. 
Utkal SYS comrades partici- 
pated in a camp at Puri or- 
ganised by Utkal Students’ 
Union. The U.P. Camp, held 
in Bulandshahr, was the most 
successful of all these. It was 
attended by a fraternal dele- 
gation from Nepal also. 


The participation of the 
Nepalese delegation in the 
U.P. camp has been an out- 
standing event of the year. It 
has helped to bring the Socia- 
list youths of the two coun- 
tries nearer and has helped 
up all in understanding the 
problems of our neighbouring 
countries. The Nepalese dele- 
gation later visited Aligarh, 
Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Luck- 
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now, Allahabad an 
and was warmly 
PSP and SYS comrades 

other foreign visitors incl $ 
the Australian Labour EN 
Youth members Cran 
and Lambourne, the Noes 
gian couple Mrs. and Mr a 
Aasen and the Danish a ‘d 
rade Kurt Rasmussen, Thess 
contacts help us in anne 
ciating the activities of Socia. 
list Youths in other countries 


g Varanasi 
received by 


The Bengal SYS has broken 
fresh grounds by organising 
an SYS cultural association 
SYSCA. Several other units 
have also been organising cul- 
tural performances in various 
places. Comrades in Bihar and 
Bombay have always led the 
path in this direction. The 
Bengal SYS has also initiated 
efforts to promote an SYS Re- 
search and Publications or- 
ganisation. A pamphlet, “Pre- 
sent Situation and the Role of 
the Youth”, promises bright 
future for this aspect of SYS 
activity. 


We may end this brief 
survey of our activities with 
prospects for the next six 
months. The National Exe- 
cutive Committee of SYS 
which met on 26th June, 1960, 
in New Delhi, decided to call 
on the units to launch signa 
ture campaigns that the CPI 
Legislators should resign ang 
seek fresh verdict on their 
stand vis-a-vis Sino ai 
question. It also decided t A 
SYS office-bearers Jori 
visit Orissa, Assam, Denim 
Kerala, Mysore, Rajast a 
and Madhya Pradesh to ai 
mote organisational ace 
A programme of lecture-S° i 
is also to be carrie 
Cultural programmes Tene 4 
undertaken by Bengal, yout? 
and Bombay units. Caleutl® 
rally shall be held im Confer” 
in November. a Novem 


ence shall be held i of 
ber in Calcutta, atna 
Lucknow. 

1960 


Saturday, July a0, 
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IIs are certainly necessary 
Ro 


y 5 aintaining the records of 
ur 2 ae employees; so are 
ed We Ss of discipline and 
ty E ct unavoidable adjuncts 
e tc public service. But if 
er they are used as Sor many 
n A tenter-hooks to keep the em- 
s | ployees in agonizing suspense, 
€- these necessary instruments 
a- | of service degenerate into so 
Bir many engines of torture for 
| the nerves of most of them— 
2 | and, particularly, ' of the 
n women employees. The ulti- 
ts mate effect is perpetuation of 
l- discontent and bitterness and 
us a non-stop tug-of-war bet- 
nd ) ween ‘the “Gazetted” officers 
he | and their lower staff. 
he We request the Govern- 
S | ment of India to instruct the 
2 officials concerned to- resist 
Go the temptation of rubbing the 
of employees the wrong way. 
ht . The need of the occasion is 
és) dignity and sympathy and 
not petty-minded vindictive- 
; } ness. The effect of a rough 
k: and tactless handling of the 
ae | resent situation will be dan- 
e- į erous for the cohesion of 
7S the administrative machinery 
50, at a time when it is the sorest 
all need of the country, both for 
a- the execution of the Plans 
H and the unity of action in the 
i ; at of any emergency. It 
An a aS sure as the sun rises in 
at € East that this sort of dis- 
Wd { ‘tent rooted in hunger can- 
al, hot be eradicated till the 
an | fundamental malaise of the 
o- economy—the inability to re- 
ty. duce ang stabilise prices—can 
‘A the peeved. And, in spite of 
pe eee Minister’s pro- 
at ne to do his best for this 
ith gaa and the swollen 
ta 1 in. Of Production flaunted 
aie th j realit € reports, the ugly 
W all Y of the situation is that 
oi the increases shown in 


Nation. 
*Honal and per capita in- 
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comes have accumulated in the 
hands of only a very small] 
section of the people. Though 
hackneyed and stale by 
repetition, the truth of it can- 
not be denied that the rich 
have grown richer under the 
Plans and the poor poorer, 
and the worst sufferers have 
been the fixed income groups 
of the lower scales. And 
though for once the Govern- 
ment have ‘triumphed’ over 
the strikers, their ordeals are 
by no means over. It will, 
in the circumstances, be the 
very height of short-sighted 
folly to look upon this dis- 
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pute between the Government 
and its employees as decided 
for all time to come with the 
laurels shining on the fore- 
head of the Government. This 
short-lived crown of ‘victory’ 
may be blown off any day by 
the blast of hunger and 
misery stalking the country, 
not sparing the lower-paid 
Government employees. Mag- - 
nanimity must now be the 
word to be passed through by 
the Government to all whom 
it may concern, and Ven- 
geance should be left where 
it belongs—if it does any- 
where at all in these days. 


Continued from Page 437 


waited at Ndjili Airport 
(Leopoldville) to take them 
to Stanleyville, they were 
surrounded by an angry crowd 
of Belgian Refugees. 
Lumumba was cursed and 
spat upon. ‘Why don’t you go 
see the women who have been 
raped?’ shouted a white 
man, and punched Lumumba 
in the face. In his best per- 


formance since he became 
Premier, Patrice Lumumba 
remained calm and un- 
shaken.” Evidently, the 
mutinous Congolese troops 
did not spare even the 


womenfolk of the whites, as 
the Belgian paratroops did 
not spare the blacks. 


Fortunately, in this ins- 
tance, there is the UNO and 
their army which is expected 
to be some 12,000 strong soon 
and ready to take over from 
the Belgian troops “speedi- 
ly”. From the African source 
it is known that “the Katanga 
secessionist movement. ...has 
been artificially kept alive by 
the Belgians. Now that it is 
abundantly clear there is no 
possibility of an independent 
Katanga obtaining inter- 
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national recognition, it is only 
a matter of time before it dies 
a natural death.” 


And so will 
without being “Belgian”, 
just as India lives without 
being “British”. But has the 
leopard changed its spots? 


Congo live 
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Manipuri dance 
are all regional 


Lebet etrean, 


Our tradition 


developments of a single 
tradition. The Indian 
Railways by linking the 
different regions of 
India are making 

the New India 

f conscious of her great 
cultural heritage. 
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"= Organised on co-operative pi $ 


lines for production as well 

as marketing, the handloom : b 
industry is making steady a 
progress. There are nearly eo 


12 lakh looms in the co-op- 
erative fold today as against 
6.82 lakhs in 1953. Under the 
schemes for developing market- 
Ing, besides other channels, 
there exist at present 1,532 
sales depots, 31 inter-state 
depots and 37 mobile vans. 


A VITAL LINK IN 
INDIA'S ECONOMY 
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The Naga Agreement 
ALU'S well that ends well—and that is the best that canbe 
said about the agreement just concluded between the 
Government of India and the representatives of ‘the Naga- 
People’s Convention. After years of unrest, insecurity and 
bloodshed in that tiny border-land of India, let us hope that 
peace will now be restored on a permanent basis. - Though - 
Mr. Phizo, under. the protecting wings of his patron, ‘ the “i 
Rev. Michael Scott, is yet harping on his old tune of indepen- ; 
dence for ‘his land’ and ‘his people’ and ‘the Naga nation’, the 
People’s Convention has definitely taken the wind out of his 
sails and established itself as the representative body of the Fi 
Naga Indians. After the disclosure in the British Parliament 
by the Commonwealth Secretary that the Naga area was as Tes 
much a part of India as the rest of this vast land and was oy 
treated as such when power was transferred to India, and that 
no separate arrangement was thought of nor made about this 
bit of territory, Phizo’s occupation was hopelessly gone. His » 
reference to a separte ‘treaty’ with a former Governor of a 
Assam, the late Sir Akbar Hydari, naturally failed to create “Se 
any interest, and the bubble of his role as a heroic defender of - 
the freedom of ‘his people’ now seeking political asylum in 
England was pricked to complete evaporation. It was demon- F 
strated visibly enough in the fiasco of a Press conference that E 
he attempted to hold in London. Even his patron-saint, the ~ : 
Rev. Scott, seated by his side to supply ‘spiritual encourage- d 
ment’ could not save it from a hissing fizzle. 


F 


into a transition period first, to precede the permanent 
arrangements for a State. „Many snags still remain—for ; 
instance, the provision for the administration of the Tuensang 
district in accordance with the wishes of the. people. The 
question of the Naga population inside Manipur will also be 
raised, now that a ‘Naga, land’ has been recognised; and the 
slice of land in the Sibsagar district of Assam inhabited by the 
Nagas will also try to have a say about themselves in this.new 
recognition of a State for the Nagas. The repercussions. ono pa 
Manipur and the Hills districts of Assam need not be raised 
here. 


i | 
} ‘ 
Coming to the agreement itself, it appears to be phased = A 
3 


; er 

About administration, it is not clear who or what, during — 
the period of transition, is going to be the agency on the spot ja 
through whom the ‘representatives from every Naga tribe EN 
hssist and advise the Governor in the administration.’ tt m 
be noted that the Nagas, though having this common man i 
hold within themselves a large number of tribes speaking as ` 


‘he 


tribes in that region. And, in order to pull on together in’ 
absence of an ‘enemy’ as the fear-based unifying factor, and ` 

presence, though behind the scene, of the ghost of Phizo wo in 
among the recalcitrants, the present Naga leadership w 
to show qualities of extra-ordinary sacrifice, intelli 


we S f D 
soon or late the Naga leaders 


S 
can bring the people to . the 
stage of electing their own 
A Legislative Assembly under a 
modern democratic system 
and form a council of Minis- 
"ters responsible to the legis- 
lature. ‘The list of subjects 
5 to be transferred to the new 
~ State will perhaps be included 
in a schedule to the amend- 
ment soon to be made in the 
Constitution and one need not 


Seen 


SNS 


be too inquisitive on these 
points at this moment. 
The safeguards’ proposed 


are inevitable in the present 
circumstances — the Gover- 
nor’s special responsibility for 
law and order as long as the 
‘situation remains disturbed 
on account of hostile activi- 
_ ties; and it will be an incen- 
tive to the Naga leaders to 
Re make every effort to elimi- 
ha “nate the Phizo-spirit and 
ii establish peace in order to 
i se get rid of this safe-guard. In 
i. i the meantime, the Govern- 
A ment will continue to deal 

firmly with the hostile ele- 
ments—‘an unpleasant, but. 
necessary task’. In the same 
manner, the Governor 
have a special responsibility 
so’ that the large grants from 
the Central Government are 
utilised for the purposes ear- 
marked. Naturally So, seeing 
that the Naga State, with a 
= population of nearly 314 lakhs, 
will have, to start with, an 
annual revenue income of 

| Rs. 5 lakhs—about 114 rupee 
per head while its expendi- 

_ ‘ure, even under the present, 
= dispensation, has gone up to 
Rs. 5° crores a year—about 
Hs. 150 per head. And he 
ho pays the piper so heavi- 
ly must have at least some 


will ~ 


cluded Areas’ 


J eae wf 5, ‘ i and eGangotri, . 
das aea ot Foundation gheni ang ease directly under th 


-—for the religious and social 


ú practices of the Nagas, their 


customary laws and rights on 
land, and so on. - 

The provision for the same 
Governor and the same High 
Court with Assam is sheer 
common sense, as no institu- 
tions of this kind can be set 
up for such tiny States with 
so small a population and so 
meagre an income. No men- 
tion has been made of the 
University and the Public 
Service Commission to which 
the Nagas will be affiliated. 
It. has perhaps been left to 
their choice. There being no 
College in the Naga Hills 
areas at present and no supe- 
rior services being organised 
yet, these questions may not 
be of any immediate practi- 
cal importance. 

The last snag is about the 
Naga State being allowed to 
be attached to the External 
Affairs Ministry as a special 
case. The Naga point of view 
may well be understood—it 
is a sop to their long-nurtured 
sentiment of an ‘independent 
State’, now fully as a part 
of India and yet smelling of 
independence by the term 
‘External’. Nobody need have 
any quarrel with that. With 
more psychological accommo- 
dation on the part of the 
Nagas this meaningless 
arrangement will almost auto- 
matically be forgotten. But the 
Prime Minister’s explanation 
if somewhat irrelevant. “His- 
torically,” the Naga Hills 


‘District was a part of Assam 


las an administered district, 
while Tuensang and the rest 
of the NEFA were called 


“Excluded Areas” ‘by the 


British Indian Government— 
though forming ‘very much a 
part of India’. These ‘Ex- 
were kept 
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Dept., there being me mitica] 
of External Affairs a Say 
time, with ulterior pur that 
‘rather a special] Tega 
quiring special tr 

But the status of ae T 
excluded area was the RE 
as.the other areas of NEPA 
farther north. The distinctio 
that has now been Made a 
entirely new as the 
convention ‘was 
lay stress on the 
Affairs Ministry continuing in 
charge’. And there is noth- 
ing ‘historical’ in converting 
the former administered dis. 
trict of Assam into a Part of q 
State under the External 
Affairs Ministry now. Any- 
way, as it is not a consti- 
tutional point at all, but only 
an administrative one for the 
Government of India, no one 
should demur to its continuing 


Te. 


External 


that way—‘for the present 
anyhow’. And we leave it’ 
at that. 


Darkens, Grows 
end Softens the 
Hair. 


Sole Agent? 
M. M. Khambhatwale, 
. Ahmedabad 3 
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Gandhiji! Gandhiji!! Gandhiji!!! 


rinwWo events happened in 
1 New Delhi last week with 
jronic coincidence: (1) The 
Congress Working Committee 
meeting exonerating Assam’s 
Government and Congress of 
all guilt—of inefficiency, con- 
nivance or abetment—in res- 
pect of the three-week-long 
brutalities on the innocent 
Bengali inhabitants of that 
State, and rewarding them 
with a clean bill. (2) The 
Government of India sitting 
in conference with the Naga 
leaders and exonerating them 
of all the killing and blood- 
shed of the last few years, 
and rewarding them with an 
‘Autonomous State’ for their 
less than 5-lakh population. 
Ii the first was a complete 
moral defeat for the Cong- 
ress, showing that they have 
now openly placed the Party 
interests before the Country’s, 
the second was a defeat, both 
Physical and moral, for the 
Government of India, show- 
Ing that they always yielded 
to violence in the end instead 
of doing the right thing at 
the right moment, simply be- 
Cause it is right. ‘Hands off 
Assam, or there will be no 
oie for the Congress in the 
*xt-election’, whizzed the 
ee Assamese pistol held at 
mares of the High Com- 
sri and the Government of 
tate and both of them capi- 
cd. ‘Hands ‘off the 

Saland, or there will be 
boon nce on this border’, 
Med the stolen rifles of 


fot pees: and Pandit Nehru 
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Wn from his high horse 


Stturday, 


of ‘no talk with the Nagas 
tull complete surrender of 
arms’, and the Government of 
India capitulated. The two 
events together provided a 
classic example of submission 
to blackmail: in one case to 
keep a disintegrating Party 
in power, — irrespective of 
human considerations or of 
repercussions on the country 
as a whole; in another, to 
save face with certain foreign 
powers and the UNO with 
whom fugitive Phizo may 
come in contact—irrespective 
of the reaction sure to be pro- 
duced on the demands for a 
separate Hills State for the 
Hill people of Assam. In one 
case a displaced community 
that had played no mean part 
in the freedom’s battle of 
India was badly let down for 
the second time (the first 
being with Partition); in the 
other it was India’s Jawans 
who had shed their blood and 
borne the rigours of an in- 
hospitable hill tract for years 
together. With a little more 
of foresight and less of com- 
placent vanity, an agreement 
on these present terms could 
be reached with the Nagas 
two years ago. š 


When Lucifer, the Prince of 
Light, fell from heaven with 
his comrades and, losing his 
pristine effulgence, stooped to 
take the shape of a hissing 
serpent to gain an immediate 
end, lamentation arose in a 
hell-quaking sorrow: “Oh! 
from what height to what 
depths, fallen?’ When the 
Indian National Congress of 
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the Hreedom’s Battle cut itself _ 


adrut Irom the Gandhian 


MoOc1ngs of ‘'rignt means ror — 


ngari ends’ ana.raced heag- 
long into the murky pool of. 
Yarvy-poiitics, the fall was 
no Jess lamentable than Luci- 
ter’s. The Father. of : Our 
Nation Ioresaw what was 
coming—power grasped with 
avidity by some of his imme- 
diate Ioliowers, but gradually 
slipping into the hands of the 


: unscrupulous, -corrupting even 


his hand-picked men by the 
grinding pressure of inescap- 
able circumstances—and pro- 
posed the dissolution of this 
hallowed organization into 
the Lok Sevak Sangh. That 
was his last will and testa- 
ment, recorded on the day 
just before his assassination. 
But, in the absence of the 
Master,. the temptation of 
immediately available power 
proved too great for such pre- 
sent renunciation in the in- 
terest of future gain for the 
country (and perhaps also of 
the Party, though in another 
name and with other instru- 
ments). And so the journey 
towards Inferno began till it 
is all darkness now and , 
‘gnashing of teeth’. . In spite 
of making one’s peace with 
evil of all kinds and dēli- 
berately shutting the eyes to 
the massacre of the innocent, 
holocaust of village after 
village and raping of the un- 
protected women, King.Canute 
can no longer stem the tide of 
the rising unemployment, all- 
round corruption, consequent 
discontent and ultimate dis- 
ruption of India’s emotional 
integrity, if not geographical, 
In this last-ditch compromise 
with evil, the chief casualty. 
has been one of the most 
cherished ideals of our civi- 
lization—the sanctity of a 
woman’s person. It had to be 
jettisoned to lighten. the 
burden on whatever of con 


science was yet left in certain 
€ 


individuals. 
The resolution adopted 
the Congress Working Com 


“mittee at Delhi on July. 29 on 
the Assam riots expresses its 
“qistress at the occurrence in 

e State, which led to a 
“number of deaths, large-scale 
arson and looting.” Then 
follows palpably false state- 
ments on the present situation 
there to give the Assam 
events as light a colour as 
possible, ~witn a heap ot 
nauseatingly | didactic plati- 
pudes which, by their stale- 


make anyone who knows any- 
thing about the truth and has 
a vestige of humanity left in 
~ him feel hopelessly sick. If 
facts as of the riots were dis- 
puted, the obvious course was 
to-hold an enquiry by un- 
related persons above suspi- 
cion. If figures as of the 
census report were disputed, 
‘the obvious course was to 
arrange a recount. And if 
stinking skeletons were 
Sought to be kept hidden in 
the cup-board anywhere, as 
reported by victims and refu- 
gees, one had only to go and 
take a look in. But even 

/ those who went did not like 
very much to see the ghastly 

truth lest it should lie on the 

rs conscience; and, as soon ‘as 
SN back to Delhi, they put blin- 
ae kers on the eyes to make 
things take the colour of the 
Party line. 

_ failure of the Government in 

_ Assam, no lapses of the 
= Party, no remissness of th 
_ administration except ‘in 
some districts’ and, to crown 
_ all——no enquiry, no action 
after the ultimatum of ‘three 

_ weeks’, no punitive tax, no 
= Central intervention and, if 
_ only it could be made possi- 
- ble, no discussion in, Parlia- 
E pat Rather, attempts have 
en ‘made to shunt the 
atter off to the arena of 
! ical game, with the ulte- 
motive of vote-catching 
ine cost of other parties. 
S:P. (with some Con- 


- ness and patent hypocrisy, . 


‘plunge 


So there was no'` 
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political parties, all organize 
podies, and almost all sec- 
tions of the cOmmunity m- 
cluding “the students had had 
its day in begettmg the vile 
monster that was meant ‘to be 
used as the instrument ot 
“final solution” of the 
Bengalee problem in Assam, 
right in the manner of Hitler 
in Germany. Whether tnere 
was an Kicnmann or not, the 
storm troopers and thelr asso- 
ciates were fully prepared 
over along time past to 
into the ‘operation 
Bongal-Kheda’. 

But what strikes as 
astounding to any decent citi- 
zen is the complete silence 
of the Congress V.I.P.s on 
the offences against the 
women and children, even on 
the bestialities of gang-rape 
perpetrated on the girls and 
women by taking them for- 
cibly away from their houses 
with pre-arranged plans. 
Trucks were ready, weapons 
were ready, fire-setting petro- 
leum was ready—all from be- 
fore. The blitzkrieg opera- 
‘tions, even by students at 
places, were performed with- 
out the least interference 
from the guardians of law 
and order or of social morals. 
Newspapers have published 


specific instances with suffi- 
cient details for identifica- 
tion : i 

5.7.60. Beena, 4th year 


girl-student of the Cotton 
College at Gauhati, forcib- 
ly taken away by ‘goondas’ 
- after they had set fire to her 
house and during the con- 
fusion created by the fire. 
Not yet (July 29) traced. 
Her brother’s heart-rend- 
ing (ie, for those who 
have a heart left yet) 
appeal to the Government, 
the youth and the women of 
Assam—to assist her re- 
covery. 

—Published in a Calcutta 
daily of July 29. 


20.7.60. Immediately after 
Pandit Nehru -had left 
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Gauhati: Jorhat— 
students of the lo 
and Technical Colleg eee 
bined—raiding three ee 
—two Bengalee fee 
Assamese, the latter acting 
as a guardian and shelter. 
ing the daughter of , 
Bengalee friend. 3 
One of the guardians iş 
the owner of a tea-stall 
one a cycle-dealer, one an 
employee of the local 
branch of the Indian Tea 
Association. One lives op- 
posite the bus-stand; one in 
the Jail Road, and the third 
the area of Raja Maidan. 
Raiders come by Land- 
rover—at about 10 o'clock 
in the night, with pistols, 
daggers, kukris and kirpans, 


about 39 


Three women carried 
away by force: (1) Gradu- 
ate, unmarried, a teacher 
elsewhere, came to pass 
the summer vacation with 
her father here. (2) 
Married, the Head Mistress 
of a school. (3) Father, a 


high-placed Government 
employee, daughter an 
office-worker, left tempo- 


rarily under the protec- 
tion of the Assamese friend 
during parents’ absence for 
mother’s treatment m 
Calcutta. A 
The first two bleeding 
and unconscious, were Te- 
turned the same night after 
mass-raping in the dark 
race-course field. The third, 
made over to a man wel 
known in the town, relate 
to an I.P. (Important Peg 
son) of the Congress. Re 
turned after two days. 3 
—The same newspape’b 


issue of July 28. 

T 

There have been Eo 
stories of girls being 78" 4), 


children thrown into is, 
burning fire of blazing = 
of mutilation v 
Leave those alone as A 
geration or false if yo child 
The case of at least reached 
being thrown into fire i 


1960 
Saturday, August ci : 


ij 


E 


_ to action. 


Jorhat and 
illong on July 2z. 

about the above 
it ae ii they are false, 
ie editor ot the newspaper 
i pe hanged. But the truth 
may, certainly be verified on 
ee definite and elaborate 
ae Did the Congress 
Paving Committee care to 
What steps have been 


from i 
jearnt 10 sh 


know? 


jaken by the Government of 


Assam? Has unfortunate 
eena been traced yet? And 
how could the Working 
Committee fail to mention 
‘rape’ as one of the offences 
along with “a number of 
deaths, large-scale arson and 
looting?” Did they consider 
raping of girls as not much of 
a mentionable offence, or was 
the number too few for such 
august bodies to take 
note of? 

In a previous issue, while 
referring to the rape of two 
Indian women inside the 
Indian border in Karimganj 
by Pakistani troops crossing 
from the other side and flee- 
ing immediately after the 
bestiality, this column nar- 
rated the story of how the 
kidnapping of one white girl 
ftom the then North-Western 
Frontier Province of India 
shook an empire till it sprang 
But the India Go- 
vernment might at least plead 
Inability to lay hands on 
miscreants fled to another 
country, though Belgium has 
made the raping of its women 
Ung ee an issue with the 
natio, or any honourable 
ite at claiming to be worth 
ib ee the number ravished 
value ent: ft is the 

ed to this most 


officially_ 
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sacredly guarded ri ght óf 


womannood and the noble 
Sentiment associated with it 
in every decent man that 
makes a violation of it so 
outrageous — eyen amongst 
the savages. But the VIPs 
ot India, it appears, are 
content with taking a ‘scienti- 
tic’ view of it! Suen ‘scientific’ 
attitudes wul not pear more 
elaboration. Scorpio advised 
an “appeal from tyranny to 
God in tne ‘Sarimganj cases, 
AS the Government of India 
would not certainly prove 
equal to that occasion. What 
will be the advise to the pre- 


sent cases? “Avenge, O 
Lord: Thy ravished saints”? 
Why? What are our lords in 


Delhi doing? As for the lords 
at Shillong, the make-believe 
reply of the law taking its 
course will not go down with 
anybody, except the ‘super- 
intelligent’ set in Delhi. The 
way not only ‘law’, but its 
twin brother ‘order’ also took 
their course by a stand-still 
march during the riots, and 
the limping with which’ it is 
proceeding now (except in 
the case of the student-shoot- 
ing enquiry of 4th July) 
make it the despair of every 
sane man that anything will 
come out of the present show 
of enquiry and arrests. It 
will meet with the same 
fate as the Spens Enquiry 
Commission after the great 
Calcutta killing of 1946. 
And, significantly, P.M. 
Nehru has behaved almost in 
the same way this time, going 
to the place of occurrence 


after the event, as Lord 
Wavell did after the Calcutta 
Direct Action. The same 


consideration will also stand 


in the way of doing justice — ay = 


by law—no votes for Cong- — 


ress if- there is large-scale 
punishment for the otřenders. 

But the one question that 
is troubling the mind of 
many people, and particular- 
ly of the Bengalee women and 
girls in Assam is— 


What’s the price to be paid 
for a Congress election vic- 
tory in Assam?—How many ~ 
girls’ honour? 


The country may demand 
an answer, now that the 
Party has been placed above 
the country, above human 
rights, even above women’s 
honour. And once this Party 
interest has been made 
supreme, Assam or, for that 
matter, any other State may * 
indulge in this game of. 
blackmail—and do whatever. 
beastly things it likes, If 
Assam repeats the perform- 
ance, will not the present 
considerations of Party-inter- 


est again paralyse the Congress — 


and its Government in Delhi? 
Why should not, then, Assam 
repeat its direct action for 


` the ‘final solution’? What will 


deter? 


But deterrents will come 
from the very depths of the 
outraged peoples emotions. 
When no remedy even against 
such soul-shaking sacrileges 
will be available from the 
tottering constitutional autho- 
rities, there will be a recru- 
descence of those dread cults 
of vengeance which, in free 
India, no one imagined to see 
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T will happen in the 
I Congo is unpredictable. 
Necessarily this article 1s 
+ written some days before it is 
published. But there are 
certain fundamental things 
which one can say whatever 
occurs. S 
It is argued that the vio- 
lence and chaos prove that the 
speed towards independence 
in Africa is too rapid. On the 
contrary, I think the depth 
of feeling between the Afri- 
cans and Belgians shows that 
„the conflict would have been 
far worse had the right to 
independence not been recog- 
nized. 
‘The relationship between 
re Africans and Brussels, bet- 
‘A ween Africans and many Bel- 
gians in the Congo, improved 
i as soon as independence was 
agreed. The reception to the 
Belgian King in Leopoldville 
eA and the invitation voiced by 
; . Mr. Lumumba to Belgians to 
F stay in the Congo demon- 
7 strated this. If independence 
3 had been refused the violence 
arising from the accumulated 
frustration would almost cer- 
tainly have become’ catas- 
trophic. 
This frustration had been 
built up over a long time. 
‘The cruelties in the rubber 
plantations fifty years ago, so 
_ passionately exposed by E. D. 
Morel in his Red Rubber left 
a cancer of hatred. 
_ Ever since then the African 
population has been treated 
an inferior race. 
s been in the Congo the 
‘cho 


imes the material 
have been com- 
good as they were 


ays of chàttel 
e Africans 


There - 
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Independence In Africa” 


-~ By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. 


Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


were allowed no rights. They 
were treated as a subordinate 
race to be governed ın every 
sphere by the White Occupa- 
tion,—in - their communities, 
in industry, in the army, and 
of course, in all political ad- 
ministration. Only in the last 
three years were they given 
the right to a vote and a voice 
even in local administration 
in African urban areas. 


In the climate of African 
self-expression which has 
spread throughout the Conti- 
nent, the psychological con- 
flict between Africans and 
Belgians under these condi- 
tions can be understood. It 
was the psychology of Resis- 
tance movements to Nazi 
Occupation in France, Holland 
and Belgium itself during the 
war. ı 

The Belgian Government 
in Brussels was compelled to 
recognize the disaster of vio- 
lence which threatened. They 
promised independence in 
three years. They had to 
bring independence forward 
to this year. 

The breaking point was 
understood by the thousands 
of Belgians who fled from the 
Congo before independence. 
They anticipated that the 
voleano of frustration which 
their Occupation had created 
would erupt. The reports of 
assaults and rapings brought 
despair to many of us and 
our sympathy went to the 
victims, but these were the 
Inevitable result . of what 
preceded. 

It is hypocrisy to suggest 
that “this is just African 
physical indiscipline. Un- 
happily, such atrocities al- 
Ways occur when violence and 
anger are let loose. I was in 
Germany after the war and 


' when 


the same assaults” 
the troops 
And if we are hone 
acknowledge that 
tory of the White 0 
of Africa is smeared 
lar violations. 

The administrati 
in the Congo was the ae 
quence of Belgium’s fa ee 
give Africans the o 
to hold any post of even 
minor responsibility. In both 
the civil and Military ser 
vices no African had been 
more than a clerk of a ser- 
geant-major. It would have 
been better if a core of Bel- | 
glans who accepted the new 
status of Congo independence | 
had continued to serve, but 
the psychology was such that í 
the Africans were not pre- | 
pared to accept orders from | 
those who had acted as their 
masters. 

Only a month before inde- 
pendence African soldiers had ty 
been ordered to disperse by 


took Place: 
Swept in 
Sewe Must 
the hig. 
Ccupation 
by simi- 


ilure to 
Pportunity 


force a meeting which Mr. ti 
Lumumba was addressing. fr 
They obeyed the request ot tl 
the man who is now Prime ) g 
Minister to leave rather thas | ç 
the command of their Bel- | q 
gian Officer. ar 

This psychological reaction U 
to Belgian domination Was _ B 
aggravated by the revolt ab 
against the newly elected a 
Congo Government stimulated Br 
by the European industria- vi 
lists of the rich Katanga pro ele 
vince. There were tribal Ẹ As 
sentiments on which c ene 
could play. The Belgian | ] 
Congo was an artificial politi- Ra 
cal unit held together by he As, 
Belgian Occupation. Uninfiu Un 
enced by outside elements, i 2 
basis of autonomy within! y 
Federal Republic would ae an 
bably have been found; ie a 
a few days before gear a 
Katanga an indepen’ a 
State, Mr. Tshombe i Cn 
that he wished to break pe ie 
the Republic. But the me Š = 
polists of the Union ae able 


“tn had previously suse 
to Sir Roy Welens 


at 


6 
Saturday, August & 7” 


eRe Ae kl Cia 


z should be amal- 
Kane to the Rhodesias, 
Bese their powerful influ! 
exerte 4 3 
ce with the support of the 
Belgian armed forces still in 
il 
as event. illustrates the 
dominant influence of Euro- 
pean industrialism which we 
sometimes underestimate. The 
move to separate the Katanga 
from the Congo Republic and 
to link it with British-con- 
trolled Africa is easier ty 
understand when it is realised 
that 35 per cent of the Union 
Miniere shares are owned by 
the Tanganyika Concessions, 
whose British chairman 1s also 
a director of the Union 
Miniere. The coalition þet- 
ween the industrialists and 
Mr. Tshombe. is not un- 
natural since the Belgian Go- 
vernment controls .20 per cent 
of the shares of the Union 
Miniere, which will pass to 
the Katanga Government if 
its independence is recognized. 
The most hopeful feature of 
the situation is the imple- 
tnentation, in part at least, of 
the resolution carried by the 
United Nations Security 
Council calling for the with- 
drawal of the Belgian troops 


and their replacement by 
United Nations forces. To 
Britain’s shame our delegate 
abstained from. voting. We 
must be on the alert lest 
British tr 


] Cops go to Stanley- 

S le, There are strong White 

nis in East and Central 
ica 


; which would welcome 
this, 


It was 


fort ; 5 
Ralphe Ttunate that Dr 


Bunche, the Negro 
: Secretary of -the 
a Nations, was in the 
mene It has been supreme- 
lees to man the U.N, forces 
the 12, a Africans, following 
tana, Siven by Tunis eeel 
nof je United Nations should 
Con Y co-operate with the 
Peaca. “public in restoring 
Un, e services of Dr. 
able should be made avail- 
CiD resolve the prob- 
Ur 

Bey, August 6, 1960 
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Mainland China’s Militia- 
À Hidden Army 


By A. J. ROY 


Wik the major powers of 

the world announcing re- 
ductions in their armed forces, 
Communist China’s recent de- 
cision to accelerate organiza- 
tion of its giant militia raises 
some questiors as to Peking’s 
intentions. 

Reports from the mainland 
indicate that the Chinese 
Communists are vigorously 
pushing ahead with a mass 
militia program to make “the 
whole nation into soldiers.” 

Some 250 million peasants 
and workers have already 
been mobilized into the Militia. 
In the near future, Peking 
Says, there will be a well- 
disciplined, party-oriented 
military organization that will 
embrace the entire adult 
population on the mainland. 

The concept of militia, of 
course, is not new. Many 
nations have maintained some 
para-military components to 
supplement their limited 
peacetime armed forces. But 
what is new about the Chinese 
militia is its high degree of 
mobilization and the purpose 
towards which it is directed. 

The militia was first orga- 


‘ 


lem of Katanga and of Kasai 
and Kivu which are being en- 
couraged by diamond inter- 
ests to break away. 

The sympathy of all Africa 
(need I mention the reac- 
tionary minority?) and of all 
supporters of Africa through- 
out the world are with the 
Congo Republic.. Our influ- 
ence must everywhere be 
exerted to give it the oppor- 
tunity to become great and 
harmonious, untrammelled by 
the vested interests of the 
colonial era. 
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nized in the 1920’s during the 
early days _ of Communist 
Operations against the esta- 
blished government, Militia 
units, virtually indistinguish- 
able from regular troops, 
played an important role in 
the guerilla operations which 
constituted a major aspect oL 
Communist tactics, ; 

After coming to power in 
1949, the Peking government, 
propelled by Mao Tse-tung’s 
concept of armed masses, de- 
cided to promote the militia 
and to develop its formal 
structure. 


During the first chaotic 
years of Chinese Communist 
administration, the militia 
was entrusted with several 
duties. These tasks included 
combatting and apprehending 
counter-revolutionaries, liqui- 
dating peasant land owners, 
supervising forced labour, col- 
lecting taxes and foodstuffs, 
and maintaining a close watch 
on the population. 


Militia members, of course, 
had to be politically reliable, 
but there were few other qua- 
lifications for membership. By 
1954, the Communists decided 
to require all men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 to join 
militia units. 


In the following years, the 
militia continued to grow. lt 
took over the functions of the 
military reserve which ceased 
to exist as a separate entity. 
Since 1955, all inductees 
into the regular - army 
have come from the mili- 
tia and all demobilized 
soldiers have been compelled 
to join militia units as instruc- 
tors. Today, the average 
Chinese can expect to spend 


a 
` 


` i 


č 


~ most of his adult life associa- 
ted with the military. à 
~ Mao Tse-tung’s decision, in 

- mid-1958 to launch the com- 
mune program marked a 
turning point in the function 
of the militia. The Commu- 
nists realized that in order to 
successfully establish commu- 
nes they would have to train 
and properly discipline the 
entire population. They also 
frankly anticipated strong re- 
sistance to their plans and 
felt that extraordinary con- 
trols would have to be im- 
posed on the Chinese people. 
In the militia they found the 
tool to mobilize, regiment, 


- and control the people. 


` “To turn the whole nation 
into soldiers through the mili- 


tia system has many advan- _ 


tages,” an article in the Janu- 
ary 1959 issue of the official 
Peking magazine Philosophical 
Study declared. “It can 
build up reserve forces with 
` a high degree of political con- 
sciousness and military train- 
ing. It can set up unified 
labour organizations. It can 
scientifically distribute labour 
_ power. It can increase the 
organization, discipline, and 
militancy of the people.” 
Thus toward the end of 
1958 the numbers of the 
militia were substantially in- 
creased everywhere. In 
Szechuan province, for ex- 
ample, the Communists 
claimed a militia of 32 million 
of an estimated population of 
65 million. In Shantung the 
militia numbered 25 million 
of the province’s 53 million 
people. In other areas the 
Communists reported that 
every able-bodied man and 
woman between the ages of 
15 and 50 joined militia 
units. ; 
These units — companies, 
rigades, battalions, and divi- 


to a division, 
‘ma factory or a 
Nts 
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mine may form a brigade or 
a battalion. 

«Militia organization must 
be suited to production orga- 
nization,” declared the 
Kiangsi Jih-pao. “Since pro- 
duction units vary in size, the 
militia organization must be 
organized in different ways 
according to different circum- 
stances.” 

All militia work, of course, 
is carried out under the 
leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party. The Party 
exercises ‘control over the 
militia through an extensive 
network of highly trained 
Party cadres who occupy key 
positions in the organization. 

“The leadership of the 
Communist Party Committees 
at various levels is essential 
and. must be relied upon, the 
Kiangsi Jih-pao declared. “A 
company should be taken as 
the basic unit, and the posts 
of instructors should be taken 
by Party members.” 

Political education is the 
soul of the militia. Militia 
members are expected to 
spend up to three hours each 
day—aside from the required 
10 or 12 hour work shift— 
studying Communist philo- 
sophy in general and Mao 
Tse-tung’s doctrines in parti- 
cular. 

Political education in the 
militia also includes “specia- 
lized” ideological training. 
The Liaoning Jih-pao des- 
cribed such training this way. 
“Tt has been our practice to 
tell the militiamen stories 
about war, take them to see 
war films, and to visit mili- 


tary headquarters and 
camps.” 

Military training ranks 
next to political and ideo- 


logical indoctrination. Regu- 
lar army instructions and de- 


-mobilized soldiers train mili- 


tia members in a wide range 
of military activities. Almost 
everywhere military training 


- 1s combined with labour. 


A recent article in the 
Peking Jen-min Jih-pao, offi- 
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sae 


cial newspaper of the Chin 
Ese 


Communist Part 
y; S 
how production ma a 4 


military training are em 
bined in a commune a 
reporter wrote: is 
T _ found the Militia: 
carrying out militar 1a 


AT Y drill ; 
a spirited manner early aa 
morning before going Aa 


work, and in the eveni 
returning from cher ae 
During production hours the 
rifles were stacked on ike 
ground and some of the ma 
even undertook the shouting 
of drill commands, ‘one, two 
three, four,’ as they worked.” 
What the reporter neglect- 
ed to tell his readers is that 
though military training ts 
carried on throughout China, 
only a few reliable militia 
members are allowed to keep 
arms. “Attention is required,” 
warned General Fu Chvw'iu- 
tao, head of the Department 
of Mobilization, “that the 
weapons of the militia may be 
in the hands of trustworthy 
militiamen.” The Peking go- 
vernment obviously feels it 
must keep close watch on 
weapons, especially during 
periods when less popular 
measures are put into effect. 
On October 1st, 1959, rela- 
tively well-drilled militia 
units marched in Peking $ 
parade marking the regimes 
tenth anniversary. The pub- 
licity attending their appear- 
ance, coupled with a pro- 
nouncement by Mao Tse-tun’ 
that militia should be una 
sally popularized, pointed 
a new drive t0 A 
strengthen the militia orga 
zation in the T 
Indeed, in the mrs’ | p 
1960 two national milité ie 


held. l 
ferences were ended by 


conference was at 
Chou En-lai, 

Jung. Chen Yi and other arty 
ranking Communist ane 
Jeaders. Notwith: ae 
undercurrents of disco 
from regular army 
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- ae ‘ P : s s E Comdlig Cte ” 
; a e Tagore In The Soviet Union g y 


[Towards the 19th death anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore, 


August 


ABINDRANATH Tagore 
R visited the Soviet Union 
jn 1930- But long before he 
was able to pay his visit, the 
Soviet people made elaborate 


preparations to meet this 
great poet and savant. Arti- 
cless and items about him 


as well as reviews of 
his works began to appear 
in increasing numbers in 
the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Several of his poems 
and songs were set to music 
by Soviet composers and were 
frequently performed to large 
audiences in Moscow and 
other places. 


Speaking on behalf of the 
Soviet public, A.V. Lunachar- 
sky, noted Soviet public figure 
and literary critic, wrote in 


1923 the following regarding- 


the writings of Tagore: “. .the 
works of Tagore are so replete 

with colour, subtle spiritual 

emotion and truly magnani- 

mous ideas, that they have þe- 

Come a part of the treasure 
ouse of world culture.” 


Rabindranath Tagore’s per- 
Sonal contacts with the Soviet 
People date back to the 
twenties. He was one of five 
eminent Indian scholars invi- 
ted in 1925 to the bi-cente- 
jubilee of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, In reply 
to this invitation Tagore had 
written: “Thanks for the in- 
Vitation, I shall try to be pre- 
sent at the jubilee.” But, 


: illness. prevented him at that 
eve from travelling to the 


Soviet Union. 


_The following year Tagore 
ok a trip to Europe, and this 
too, he was unable to 
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avail himself of the Soviet 
Union’s invitation Owing to 
the state of his health, al- 
though he had several times 
pointed out how eager he was 
to visit the USSR. I do not 
want to die without seeing the 
Soviet Union,” said the poet. 


Finally Rabindranath 
Tagore arrived in Moscow on 
September 11, 1930. He was 
accompanied by Soumyendra- 
nath Tagore, his nephew, 
Aryam Williams and Amiya 
Chakraborty, his two private 
secretaries, Harry Timber, his 
doctor, and Margo Einstein, 
daughter of the well-known 
scientist. Addressing an au- 
dience at the Moscow Club of 
the Soviet Writers’ Federation, 
he said he was 
glad to meet representatives 
of Russian culture and that 
he came to the Soviet land to 
learn and find out how pro- 
blems of culture had been 
solved and were being solved 
there. 3 


“I have been delighted here 
by the fact,” said Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, “that you have 
for the first time given to the 


entire people the opportunity 


to acquire education, and have 
flung open before them the 
doors of schools, theatres and 
museums. It is my dream to 
create a free man, associated 
with labour. Present-day civi- 
lization is afflicted | with 
diseases and abnormalities, it 


~ needs to be cured. I am con- 


vinced that your idea closely 
Tesembles my dream.” Fur- 
thermore, in addressing Soviet 
writers he said: “In the 


making of the creative per- er 
newspapers of Ceylo: 


sonality you are doing Pw 
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- humanity.” 


extremely , 


$ i p: Dii 
which I as an ndivi 
not do. Herein lies 
‘measurable sery 


> 


Tagore was able to spend a í y 
only two weeks in the Soviet 
Union. Owing to the state of 
his health his travels through 
the country had to be cut 
down to a minimum. However, 
despite the brief period of his _ 
sojourn in the USSR, the poet 
was able to meet and speak to 
Soviet peasants, workers, wri- — 
ters, artists, scientists, educa- Fees. S 
tionists, actors and be among ~ | 
students and children. ; Ee 


Many colourful episodes are 
associated with these meetings. 
For example, during one of 
Tagore’s visits to the Young 
Pioneers he sang to them his 
song “Jana-gana-mana” which 
is today the national anthem 
of independent India. In his z 
speeches the poet expressed 
his admiration for the Soviet 
Union’s successes in economic 
and cultural upbuilding. 


During Tagore’s sojourn in 
Moscow an exhibition of his 
paintings was open to the 
public and enjoyed great suc- 
cess. As a token of gratitude 
Soviet artists presented 
Rabindranath Tagorė with a 
beautifully , executed marble ne 
mask of Leo Tolstoi. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s vis 
to the Soviet Union was wide. 


Tagore made his attitude to _ 
the Soviet Union obvious in 
the many interviews he gave — 
to the correspondents of the 
foreign press—the New Yi : 
Herald Tribune, New Yor 
Times and others, and the 

interviews were printed u 
such headlines as “Ta 1B 
Friend ans 
“Russia - 


the Soviet Union were soo 
afterwards published i 


the Party program. - 
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\ Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia. A 

_ Before returning to his na- 
tive land- Tagore wrote seve- 
ral letters to his family and 
friends—to his son Rathindra- 


nath and his daughter-in-law 


Pratima Devi, the painter 
Nandalal Bose, and others. 
These letters, to which his 


friends were right in attribu- 
ting great public significance, 
were published in the Bengali 
magazine Prabasi, and later in 
a separate. volume in the 
Bengali language under the 
title “Russiar Chithi” 
(“Letters On Russia”). 

The publication of these 
letters by Rabindranath 
Tagore was of the greatest 

_ importance. They helped to 
open the eyes of the broad 
masses to the true state of 
affairs in the Soviet Union 

- and to learn of the great 
changes that were taking 
place in that country. 


Thirty years ago this great 
Indian writer and friend of 
the Soviet Union had ardently 


revealed to his fellow-coun- 
trymen- and to the whole 
world the truth about the 


Soviet Union. He was one of 
those who had laid the cor- 
nerstone of mutual under- 
standing and friendship be- 
tween the Indian and the 
Soviet peoples. 
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who feel that the regular 
army has been neglected in 
favor of the militia, a reso- 
lution was passed to “conti- 
nue the policy of further in- 
tensifying militia construction 
and the large-scale organiza- 
Jon of militia units.” 
iy _ Obviously, then Peking 
feels that a highly disciplined, 
j party-oriented mass _ militia 
will continue to be a major 
tool by which to implement 
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Soil Conservation 


By S. V. RAMAMURTY 


if visited the United States; 
recently and had the advan-f 
tage of discussing problems off 
agricultural production with 
many agricultural 
and officers. Integration of thes 
factors of production is the 

secret of agricultural cena 
tion in the U.S.A. The same 

principle has been the cause 

of increased production of 

paddy by the Japanese me- 

thod. Adequate use of all the 

factors inyolved not merely 

adds their effects but multi- 

plies them. 

Soil conservation is one 
of the imvortant factors 
to which attention has 
to be maid. Even in the 
U.S.A. till ten years ago. a 
good deal of attention was 
naid to seed—its aualitv. food 
for the seed nrover cultivation 
for the crops. control of nests, 
ete. —but comparatively little 
attention to soil. Individual 
States in the TLS A. 

vrovide funds for 
on niante but not 


ware 
willine ta 
warking 


enile 


SC. S. 


This has now been rectified. 
In each country or other local 
area called a district there is 
a Soil Conservation Service. 
A farmer may apply to the 
local officer of the Soil Con- 
servation Service (SCS) ask- 
ing for advice and undertak- 
ing to carry it out. The Soil 
Conservation Offcer then has 
the land surveyed and layers 
of the soil examined. He exa- 
mines the quality of the soil. 
Then he draws up plans of 
the holding, showing ‘how 
contour bunds may be formed, 
how terraces may be made 
sloping into a grassy water- 


way for drainage, what crops 
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scientists: 
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may be grown on th ci 

parts of the Hodie deem 
ing on the survey of the soil 
levels, soil layers, drainage 
conditions and suitability of 
soil for crop, what. areas may 
be used as pasture of oaa 


à land, and what portions may 


`á 


be used for water storage or 
ponds. 

The farmer, in carrying out 
the advice, gets the aid of the 
Agricultural Stabilisation and 
Conservation (ASC) organiza- 
tion in respect of improve- 
ments which are approved as 
suitable for the area by the 
local advisory committee. The 
Federal Government, under 
this project, gives about half 


the cost of improvement as 
grant. Credit for carrying 
out improvements on the 


farm may be got either from 
a bank or co-operative orga- 
nization on the basis of securi- 
ty of land, buildings or equip- 
ment or where such security 
is not available, from the 
Home Farm Administration 
on the basis of the farmer's 
competence and character. 
In making a plan, the scs 
officer makes adjustments to 


meet the farmer’s needs. 
he raises cattle which rieed 
more corn than his best soil 


can give, then some more of 
the rest of the soil may be 
found to raise corn. In the 
northern States of the USA. 
where the - holdings are as 
large as half or one sauam 
mile. aerial survevs of the sol 
pre carried out. which ean 
vield information about the 
rontours on the aroun’ 
Where the soil is shallow. 
cantor hynds are made 
cerqnine the ground on 
cide af the contour 
Jaw bunds 
DRAINAGE 4 
Rocidoc tha qitability 7 
the soile to crops the dine 
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bame 


es “determine also 
slay jnage of tne soil. This 
es devermimes the crop that 

There 1s need aiso 


nan grOW. — 
a determine when the soil 
needs irrigation. If the soil 


nas 75 per cent of moisture, 
the texture of the soil can 
show it. So also if it has 50 
per cent or 25 per cent. To 
prevent erosion or mitigate 
its efiects, different plants and 
grasses are being tried. 

SCS — officers are furnished 
with cyclostyled books con- 
taining the results so far had 
as to how to conduct survey 
of levels and soils and what 
judgments and advice to base 
thereupon. The book is fre- 
quently revised in the light 
of fresh experience. Soil 
conservation work in U.S.A. 
is thirty years old. First the 
men who undertook it had, like 
Indian officers, comparatively 
little background of practical 
experience. Gradually this 
was built up. Younger offi- 
cers were trained by older, 
experienced officers. The Soil 
Survey officers have a good 
knowledge of soil conditions 
and can come to right 
conclusions. 

FATHER AND MOTHER 
The need to care for soil also 
and not only for seed requires 
to be grasped in principle. 
Seed is not a unitary entity. 
t contains several chromo- 
Somes and each chromo- 
Some contains several genes 
oo are the basis of its 
cteristics or qualities. 
ae Soil too has differences of 
3 zontal levels and vertical 
bths and also differences of 
oity. seed is the 
oa of the crop, the soil is 
+ Mother of the crop. 
civil R Gominantly masculine 
is oa like ours, the male 
of the msc’ at the expense 
» i cones But the result 
1 | Worg eS a puzzle. The 
Panditaputra” (Pan- 


Me AN NA Rd 


beh AVA OY OU 


ee 


Oe ee ee 


oe is in Sanskrit un- 

i to mean a fool, the 

f pE link between the 
t and his son is the 
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SUL, use wie crop, innerits tuce Mainly in the Bombay-Maha- 
Cuardcierisucs usr vuln late, y S2Shtva area. 
anu lOiuer. wugeitany, wuce been given impetus by the 
tuuu s quauty is assured Witenes Director of Agriculture form- 


The work has. £ 


ine Mower as wen as taet 28 Farmers’ Union in pe 
aatner comes oi well-prea, villages and making thern res- = ied 
SOCK. 40 assure a good crop,‘ pee for ee aaar io: 
Calesul WOrkK nas to be done Beacie poi O Cmos ee 
i i n 
on sou as on seed. i 
in india, as an the US AS The villagers have come to sy 
DAN A ee $ 7 
tne exploitation o£ tne soll Is pers ee te ne the eS 
mcreasing in tempo. in the only a tp) HERE ane 
U.S.A. new colonists irom . ee 
‘ it: i ; 
Europe tound vast stretches a Oe ee SE 
OI SOU open to them and they water. I call. such wells os ra 
used ıt extravagantly. It has f ms "tile a ee 
7; È: ee ourth estate in irrigation— 
tascon time and painful ex- the other three being major Ba 
perience for the people of the medium and minor sources of A 
U.S.A. to reconsider the policy irrigation. The Third Five- te 
of their wasteful treatment Year Plan has a target of 13 Nar: 
of the soil and they have be- a nillion acres of land for con- vs 
come alive, both in the inte- "tour bunding and allied dry 
rests of the individual well as farming. 5 i 
the nation asa whole, to Soil conservation is not Z 
the need to conserve the soil. merely saving the soil. It - oe 
This awareness is even fos- also includes the using of the , si 
tered by a tinge of religion, soil to the best advantage. y 
particularly in the mid-g~Hence, in the U.S.A., the sur- $ 
west of the U.S.A., where w 


people from various religious 
stocks of Europe have come ` 
together with a feeling of- 
mutual helpfulness and a 
sense of trusteeship for the 
nature resources vouchsafed 
to them. 35 

In India attention to soil 
conservation was first given 
30 years ago in the Bijapur 
district of Bombay-Karnataka 
by a forest officer who felt 
the need to afforest denuded 
hill slopes. He made shallow 
trenches along contour lines 
and dibbled seed therein. In 
a year plants grew to the 
height of four to five feet. I 
visited this area and started 
similar work in the adjoining 
and equally dry area of Bel- 
lary in Madras-Andhra. 


FOURTH ESTATE 

This work of contour- 
bunding to conserve both soil 
and rainfall has been steadi- 
ly pursued in the old Bom- 
bay State .and 
million acres of land have 
been so treated in India, 
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some two- 


vey of the soil leyels is ac- 
companied by the examina- 
tion of the soil layers and on ~ 
these as well as chemical 
assessment of the soils, advice 
regarding the best use of the 
soils for growing crops or 
pasture or woods is based. 


CONSERVATION OF WET 
LAND i 


In India the method of soil. 
conservation has been ex- 
clusively applied to dry land. 
It should indeed apply also to 
wet land. The provision o 
water for artificially irrigat- 
ing land instead of depend- — 
ing only on rain is rapidly ~ 
increasing. In States like — 
Maharashtra the percentage 
of irrigated land to cultivat-- 
ed land has been as low as - 
even 6 per cent. In India as — 
a whole the irrigation poten- 
tial has risen in the last two 
Plans, from 10 per cent to 
nearly 25 per cent. The tar- 
get of planning is to raise i 
to 50 per cent. S 

It is recognised that d 
farming is the only way 


helping at least 50 per cent 


of the cultivated land in 
India. But even the remain- 
ing 50 per cent needs the out- 
look: of soil conservation, if 
soil conservation is to mean 
not only saving soil put using 
it to the best advantage. In 
irrigation projects like the 
Tungabhadra Project, large 
quantities of water have be- 


: gun to flow on land that has | 


been dry and dusty. With- 
out cultivation based on con- 
tour lines vast quantities of 
soil. are likely to be washed 
away through irrigation. The 
impounding of water for 
paddy cultivation in small 
fields has a conserving influ- 
ence on the situation but the 
use of water for occasionally 
irrigated dry crops needs 
measures of soil conservation. 

Soil conservation then 
should receive as high atten- 


_ tion as seed improvement in 


the planning and develop- 
ment of Indian agriculture, 
both irrigated and rain-fed. 


newspapers. 
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The Swan-song Of An Ideal 


Fes a study of the Third 
Plan outline, we have no 
doubt that at just the point 
where the question of holding 
the price-line cropped up its 
authors must have run up 
against heavy odds. What 
these are is a matter of con- 
jecture and the following pas- 
sage from the outline gives a 
clear indication that the au- 
thorities have not been able 
to make up their minds: 
“What structure of regula- 
tory devices including price 
control, zonal arrangements, 
prescription of minima and 
maxima, state trading etc., 
will ensure optimum results 


ed 


Why Should You Read 
VIGIL ? 


_ Because 


Vigil is outspoken in its views. 

Vigil interprets events intelligently. 
Vigil encourages free thinking. 

Vigil looks at both sides of a question. 
Vigil pays respect where it belongs. 
Vigil does not seek favour or privilege. 
Vigil does not belong to any chain of 


Vigil is not tied to any strings. 
Vigil is not a yellow journal. 


Vigil writes ‘with malice towards none, 
with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right’. | 
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wcCcds Lo pic 
caumunea.” 
ims, we Can easily imagine, 
is a iar cry {rom an agrecu 
qaecision on the price question, 
‘he aurerent aevices men- 
tioned ın the above passage, 
we are assured, are unaer 
study. But, as iar as our ex- 
perience wiih such ‘study’ 
goes, we are dismally certain 
tnat it will take months to 
produce a ‘result’ and that too 
ending in as doleful a 
whimper as was heard trom 
tne decision that the N.D.C. 
took on state trading. Mean- 
while, in the wake of such 
‘studies’ starting on its first 
round, the market’s mercury 
of prices will go up and, with 
it the greed of the merchants, 
who do not wait too long to 
swoop down upon pockets of 
the public who are as unwary 
of the wiles of the traders as 
a quarry of the hiding hunts- 
man. Thus before the period of 
the omnibus ‘study’ wil be 
over, crores and crores © 
rupees will change hands— 
from the public to the traders 
in the markets all over India. 


Then more ominous we 
the one the Ancient Marine 


Careiuliy 


saw on the sea, ee 
-shi jis comin 
spectre-ship fag of 


additional ee ati b 
followed by another R 
less sombre in appearan 


deficit financing of n the 


of Rs. 550 crores ar© enoui : 
offing and these a out 


to scare the publie 
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ineir wits. The public too have 
a ihe gin, tnough nòt oL ine 
: gupersuuous Sort like that o1 

killing the Alpatross, but a 


real one: They nave voted to 
power a Government tnat 
teels no quaım of conscience 


{ whatsoever when it comes to 
r taxing tne public. Tne Gov- 
{ ernment has saved its 

i science only ior tne rich, 
| Otherwise, how could its 
} supreme planning body so un- 
abasnedly say in the ‘Third 
Flan that there is no further 
scope for enhancing direct 
faxes? The Planning Com- 
i mission must be aware or the 
fact that the difference in the 
wage and salary levels is 
much greater in India than in 
the West. The top official in a 
firm here earns 50 times more 
than the unskilled labourer 
in that firm whereas in Great 
; Britain the difference is not 


con- 


more than 10 times. In an 
i article published in the Eco- 
t nomic Weekly, June ’60, Shri 
: H.F. Lydall has made his 


h point clear that the equalizing 
effect of income taxes is much 


i greater in the U.K. than in 
f India. “In the U.K., he fur- 
5 ther writes, “the share of the 
$ top one per cent of the in- 
2 comes in post-tax income is 
F 4 percentage points less than 
ea their share in pre-tax income, 
of While in India the share of the 
js Same group drops by only one 
“6 percentage point”. Only one 
Bi Percentage point makes all 
the difference between the 
an pre-tax and post-tax incomes 
z ìn the top one per cent of in- 
1 fome-earners in India. And 
i Still the Planning Commission 
a Says that there is no scope 
Wy} a for further increase in direct 
no : taxes! 
ce) , y 
ee a brief haitsplitting 


i ‘ween the relative effects of 
direct taxes and the deficit 
Nancing on the price-level, 
rs ae fi lanhing Commssion ‘in its 
f: outline of the Third 

an states that the additional 
xes to the tune of Rs. 1,650 


im 


atin 


oy a 
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crores shall have to be raised 
from the field of indirect 
taxes. The Commission, of 
course, admits that these 
additional indirect taxes will 
give an inflationary pressure 
on the price-level} But as to 
the strain that such commo- 
dity-taxation will bring to 
bear on the people’s standard 
of living, it says that this is a 
part of the calculated sacri- 
fices that have to be made. 
Why on earth should the 
common people have to 
make all the sacrifices needed 
for raising the resources of the 
Third Plan? 


They have already been 
bled white for the purpose of 
the First and the Second Plan 
and, between these two Plan 
periods, the excise revenue of 
the Government has shot up 
by at least 347 per cent. If, 
on the top of this, they have 
to bear the further burden of 
taxation as heavy as that 
contemplated for the Third 
Plan, then Heaven knows how 
they can manage to stave off 
stark starvation in their fami- 
lies which are already on the 
verge on it. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the tax increases \ between 
the two Plan periods have 
been contributed by the com- 
modity taxes. This percentge 
contribution will necessarily 
rise in the Third Plan. Be- 
cause of the inelastic nature 
of their demand for the com- 
modities to be taxed, the 
common people must have to 
pay the taxes. Moreover, 
their sacrifices in this respect 
will not be limited to the ex- 
tent of the taxes imposed. 
There is a speculative after- 
math of such taxes and the 
traders know beforehand 
what commodities are going 
to be taxed and to what 
degree. Long before the tax on 
a commodity is announced, its 
price exceeds the level of rise 
marked by the amount of 
additional tax to be realised 


"Out of it. According to the 


py 
Planning Commission’s wa 
of thinking, all these painful 
effects. -of new indirect 
‘taxes. should then be sub- 
sumed under the category — 
of calculated sacrifices. 
No direct taxes, no further in- 
crease in taxes on incomes 
whether personal or corporate., 
The few privileged persons 
holding the top layer of in- 
comes will be left off without 
€ven a scratch in the new dis- A 
pensation of things that is the ` 
Third Plan. After all these 
taxes and price-increases due 7 
to them, a redistribution of y} 
real incomes will definitely Fig 
come about, raising the in- Bs 
comes of the rich toa new Gr 
height and lowering those of — 3 
the poor further down the . 
abyss. This, indeed, is a fine 
way of using the fiscal weapon 
to reduce the ineguality of 
incomes—an objective which 
the authors of the Third Plan 
outline has envisaged so that 
the aim of social pattern of 
society can be achieved. 
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Books to Come 


(Collins, 15sh..) 


15sh.) 


(Cape, 21sh.) 


Mr. Hilary Corke has 
taken great pains in the May 
Encounter suggesting that no 
reviewer has understood Clea 
except he and Philip Toyn- 
bee. This implies that Mr. 
Durrell’s novel needs under- 
standing. In so far as it is 
the concluding section of the 
Alexandria Quartet (Justine, 
Balthazar, Mountolive), it 
certainly does; by itself, it is 
pretty straightforward narra- 
tive. The juxtapositions of 
space-time, the “sliding 
panel” technique, one event 
from the past moving into 
another from the present (so 
common in the first three of 
the tetraology}, is abandoned 
for “the method of the ordi- 
i nary novel.” In moving 
language, stopping just short 
of purplish patches, Mr. 
Durrell tells of the love bet- 
ween Darley and Clea (“Kiss 
me.” “Your_mouth tastes of 
oranges and wine.”) in the 
= murky, sick world of 
_ Alexandria. It is memorable 
Shr for the remarkable presenta- 

tion of Clea’s character, now 

wise, lovelier, more loving. 
_As the novel develops, te 
emerges as the clearest-cut, 


quartet; “the central mystery 
4 of a creative personality,” as 
n Mr. Durrell wrote to Alfred 
AT erles, “cannot be~ circums- 
T cribed completely.” In Alex- 
Beg he “andria too was Cleopatra, and 
it is strange that no critic 


. THE TEACHERS—By G. W. Target: 
THE MAN WHO WOULD BE GOD—By Haakon Chevalier. 


_ yet tantalising, figure in the- 
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New Fiction 


CLEA—By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 16sh.) 
THE LAST DANCE OF THE SEASON—By Gerd Gaiser. 


IF IT BE LOVE—By Stanley Kauffmann. (Michael Joseph, 


(Duckworth, 16sh.) 


should yet have suggested 
that in Clea, Mr. Durrell is 
vaguely aitempting to present 
a modern version of the lady 
whom age could not wither 
nor custom stale. 


ES 
The Last Dance of the 
Season is translated (excel- 


lently) from the German by/# 
Marguerite Waldman, and ist 
indeed a work of “rare and 
original beauty”. It achieved 
instantaneous success in Ger- 
many. Readers of Beatrix 
Beck’s The Priest and Al- 
brecht Goes’s Arow to the 
Heart will recall how these 
authors chose a timely situa- 
tion and invested it with the 
miraculous impression of the 
timeless, in the first case a 
priest who succumbs to temp- 
tation, in the second a pilot 
who has to make a deeply 
moral choice. Much the samé 
flavour exists in The Last 
Dance. The town of Neu- 
Spuhl rises from the ashes of 
destroyed Germany: the 
wave of prosperity sends a 
few to top positions. But 
Mr. Gaiser is concerned with 
those who are not impressed 
by the prosperity, whom 
suffering has made timeless: 
Soldner the schoolmaster who 
cannot forget that his wife 
died in a prison camp; Herse 
Andernoth, whom  Sodner 
loves, but who cannot herself 
forget her missing husband; 
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her daughter Diemut, 
Eye >y eae UNiy -Muu 
yuung rvaiers M tue 
ine sloriles, ana those yi 
oLners, are narrateq wiin 
genue Compassion, until the 
climax O© We last bay Of the 
season, when tne tareags are 
united. A ttle masterpiece 
lj 1t Be Love is by the 
author of ine Pnilanderer 
whose chiet claim to recog- 
nition is tnat 1¢ got banned 
and mvolved its pudiishers in 
a lenginy law-suiv. I detected 
bosoms all over the place 
(ite unbutvoned the top or 
ner biouse and brouhgt the 
irsi sumptuous swell of her 
bosom to his mouth, drowned 
a little in the promise of 
bounty.” “Ii you are going to 
hover over me that way,” he 
whispered, “with your bosom 
blooming at me.” “Her breast 
had the curve of a plump 
oird’s.” “Her hand was on 
ner bosom.’’) When the 
ploorning of the bosoms is over, 
one might notice that. this 
is the love story of William 
and Norah. Everything ends 
happily; even the reviewer's 
bosom heaved a sigh of relief. 
Perhaps The Teachers im- 
presses more because its 
theme is uncommon: tensions 
among the teaching staff of 
a London primary school, 
sketched passionlessly and 
efiectively. Mr. Target stands 
apart from his subjects, par- 
ing his fingernails from a dis- 
tance, noticing ironically that 
Mrs. Southcott, Miss Richards, 
Miss Cooper, Mr. Purnell, Mr. 
Collins and the rest of the 
teaching staff are in their one 
ways as much adult eens 
quents as the boys are JUVE” 
nile. The dialogue 45 em 
tremely school-lifelike, an 
the conversations be 
students rendered with z 
ing accuracy: “Dont 2 y 
Mrs. Southcott warns Tomm 


indow: 
ho has 
wno na asi know 


aeq 
Sweets, 


“Do you think you 
it?? “No, Miss. 
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For hima spade is not yet a spade, 


The telegraph wires hum a_strange tune, the F 
4 distant drone of a Plane_means faraway places, mystery, 
f ‘ And imitating father is a new Kind of play, > 
When tomorrow comes, play will turn to work. 
i Life will take on a different purpose, A spade 


will be a spade, and care will be Part of living. 


6 Today's striving and effort is for the world : eer 
| ` 


he will grow into, a world that offers a little more— i 


a little less of the care, a little more of the joy. F 


\ 


Today, as in the past, our products help to make homes 

cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working for... 

Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living 

will demand still greater efforts) And we shallbe 
i _ready with wider service, new ideas, new products 


‘serves ‘the: home: E 
2 Se CERI a 


“No one 


broke no- winder.” : 
e it 


ìs saying you did—I’m sur 
roken when you got 


rey But you lied, didn’t 
you, Tommy?” “Yes, Miss, 
put the others—” “I cannot 
. stand liars, Tommy—and 
: t, and 


then you were insolen 
defiant, weren’t you? Weren't 
you, Tommy? Answer me.” 
“Yes, Miss.” “But I’m not go- 
ing to cane you this time, 


Tommy....” 


The Man Who Would Be 
God had such potentialities, 
but doesn’t seem to quite 
come off. Perhaps because 
Mr. Chevalier does! not know 
where to draw the line bet- 
ween fiction and truth. Fic- 
tion is not only stranger, but 


graceful attempt to retain 
political power in the Party’s 
hand at any cost, the Cong- 
ress is sure to lose Bengal. 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai 
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stronger than truth; and Mr. 
Chevalier prefers to give the 
scaffolding—alas, too heavy— 
of truth to his novel by mak- 
ing it an account of a long 
duel between Professor Seba- 
stian Bloch and J. W. Gregg, 
the chief of the security 
police. Bloch is'a scientist, 
worrying lest his role in the 
building of the atom bomb 
compromise his conscience (is 
the Oppenheimer case re- 
flected here?); and Gregg is 
used to manoeuvre him round 
to the right choice. Lots of 
hearings and interrogations, 
Un-American Activities, et- 
cetera. But Two Plus Two 
Event doesn’t add up to a 
Four Novel. 


. touching 


Burning Air is an extr e 
: story abour aa 
young lovers, economi i 
sensuously told; the ae 
are Giulia and Girogio Jo 
effect throughout Rome, A 
Juliet-ish except for Ae and 
tragic ending. Family iar 
understandings, poignant ra 
braces (a specially a 
scene on the beach, by: 
must all young novelis 
bikinis so necessary t 
making?) However, that i 

striking novel; cliche van 
withstanding, it shows a 
a The prose is peat 
ful—a rare enoug i 

these days. a 


lovely 
t Why 
ts find 


Se, ie, 


Continued from Page 449 


Let them make their choice 
here and now—Assam or 
Bengal. 

If Gandhiji were/ alive to- 


Thou hast sent thy Messengers, Oh Lord! 
To this cruel world from age to age—again and again; 

They came and bade us—to forgive all and love, 

To cleanse our hearts of the gall of hatred. 


They are memorable, worthy of welcome, 


day, what would he do? If 
Rabindranath were alive to- 
day, would he put another 
‘Question’ as he did once? 


Yet I had to disown them, on this day of gloom, 
To turn them away from the outer gate 
With a bow that fell all flat to pieces. 


Have I not seen the hand of secretly hatched violence, 


Under cover of the treacherous night, strike the helpless? 


Have I not seen the Voice of Justice, weep in silence and secret 


ræ yie 
EZA 


At the crime of the powerful going unscathed? 


pain, 


Have I not seen the young running madly after shelter, 
Hurling their heads on stones j 
In agony of heart unfathomable? 
My voice is choked, my lyre silenced in shame, 
The darkness of pitch-black night, 
Surrounding me like a prison, 

Has obliterated my world in a nightmare. 


Couldst Thou ever forgive them? 
Couldst Thou ever love? 
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And so I ask Thee, Oh Lord, in tears too deep— 
‘Those that fouled Thy air, blacked Thy light, 


x 
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The Combination of old and 
modern system of medicina 
manufacturing has made our 
name known to every household 
Serving mankind through 
medicines from 75 Years. ° 


` Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufacturer 
S of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine : 
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Today a plaything in a child's 
ha N d Seber itihes already played 


its part in a cycle of events that will change 


his future . . . this fragment of a crate 
which brought to the project site a great 
conveyor belt or lengths of high pressure 
hose or, perhaps, Dunlopillo for the 

~ new workers’ hospital—all of it 
helping to build something big and grand. 
The project ? One of scores going 
up in each Five Year Plan 
with the promise of a 
better life for the 
people of some 


forgotten 


region. 


Manufacture in India 


Tyres and Tubes. Accessories. 


fT tess 
Braided Hose. Transmission, 


2 


5 


FA 
am “gi 


Vee and Conveyor Belts, 


Bicycle Rims. Dunlopillo. 
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million 

‘hands 


are 


iis age has shown 


the importance of 

speed and precision. 

Hence, mere hands, 

however willing, 

are not enough! 

Man must work soiin 

the best of modern machines 
for the greater prosperity 


of the nation... 
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~ Re-Dedication | 


ON the 15th of August thirteen years ago India broke the 
shackles of her subjection of two hundred years and 
emerged from the stupor of ages. She stood erect and wanted 
to find her feet to stride forward. But it was blood, blood, all 
À the way, from the Sea of Arabia to the Bay of Bengal—blood : = 
flowing from the vivisected body of India. India was not strong j 
enough to take all this blood in her stride and had to wade : 
through it in sweat and tears. To make the glass of tears full, = 
and the aching of heart agonising, an assassin’s bullets removed ‘ 
the Father of Our Nation from the troubled scene,—the only g 
Pilot who could lend the required strength to the elbows of 
his trusted followers struggling to hold fast the helm left 2 
precariously to their hands by the departing foreign govern- y 
ment. It was no smooth sailing—as, perhaps, it has not been 
for any nation that had to fight its way to freedom after 
centuries of subjugation. 


Í But those who took up the rudder in those days of storm 
j and strain were no mean followers of their great Master—they 
were also his fellow-fighters for a generation. They did not 
slacken their grip or flinch from the grimmest of prospects. 
They stepped out of the blood and set their feet firmly on the 
path of history. The dark corner was turned and the history 
of free India began to move forward again. Some of them 
l fell by the way having used up the last ounce of energy that 
was still left in them after a life-long battle fought relent- 
lessly against the mightiest of empires. Others who gradually | 
came to believe that the ship of State was being piloted the 
wrong way had to part company as conscientious objectors in 
spite of the wrench then felt and even now borne in secret " 
pain. They keep a ceaseless vigil, wide awake, with their eyes = 
fixed on the cherished goal—the distant point yet to be reached. 
Those who are at the helm have also been unsparing in their 
efforts, tirelessly wearing themselves out in fulfilling the 
mission they have taken upon themselves to fulfil in their own 
way—the mission of building up a new India of their dream. 


It has so happened that some of their dreams are considered 
to have been wrongly conceived, and others have now proved 
to be veritable nightmares for the common people. But the 
nobility of their aspirations and the value of their endeavours 
have not been minimized. Wrong steps may have been taken 
and are still being taken in certain fields of their activity; a 
weakening of will and paralysis of positive judgment may have 
marked their action or inaction during a crisis; and even the = 

g bed-rock foundation of the Master’s teaching on ‘right means A 
for right ends’ may have been undermined in large areas. — ee eed 
Through these chinks, Pharisees and Philistines may have 
found their way to wealth and exultation; and, lastly, a blanket 

3 sense of frustration may have stifled the spirings of people’s 
enthusiasm. Yet there cannot be any surrender either to. the =: 
usurping forces of evil or the negative counsels of gepak 


Ar 
e. 
> 
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The ‘distant point’ still remains the common goal of the whole 
nation; and the shrinkage of ideals or the narrowness of ming 
raising their heads here and there cannot be allowed to cloud 
our vision. The new star that arose on the 15th of August 
thirteen years ago—the star of freedom and hope and long- 
cherished aspiration—shall not be allowed to be covered by 
these new clouds. Let us, therefore, each and every one, 
re-dedicate ourselves to our sacred vision on this day as we p 
have been doing year after year since 1947— } 


I vow to thee, my country! all earthly things above, 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love, 
The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, | 
The love that makes undaunted, the final sacrifice. s | 


Message of the Day 


Thou dost thyself a wrong—an insult to thy Self, 
To feel bewildered in the face of panic, 
To flinch at the imagined danger ahead. 


Free thyself from fear— 


Acquire strength in thy heart, 
Conquer the weakness of soul. 


ster: Protect the weak, strike hard at the vile, 
Think never that thou art helpless and low. | 
Free thyself from fear— 
Doubt not to rely on thy own undaunted self; 
When Duty’s clarion calls aloud 
Pledge thy life in speechless meekness. 
Free thyself from fear— | 
Let thy mettle be tested in tasks— 
Tasks that are hard as flint. 


—Rabindranath Tagore. | 


[Translated by Dilip Kumar Choudhury] 


Independence ' Day number covers the issues of 
‘ th Au there will be no separate issue of 
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[=E recent happenings in 
Assam, tragic beyond 
words, are a disgrace not only 
to the Assamese but the whole 
of India. They have been more 
damaging to our national life 
and inter-national standing 
than the riots immediately 
before and after the partition 
of India. In a great measure 
we could, with some justice, 
blame the foreign govern- 
ment for fostering communal 
feelings and keeping the peo- 
ple divided. There is no such 
third party which can be 
blamed for the recent holo- 
caust in Assam. 


Looking from the stand- 
point of the state, both 
Assamese-speaking and the 


Bengali-speaking residents of 
Assam are the “sons of the 
soil”. It is not a fact that the 
Assamese-speaking people 
only are the sons of the soil 
and the Bengali-speaking 
Assamese are migrants from 
outside. The former are as 
much the sons of the soil as 
the residents of the Hills Dis- 
tricts. The so-called Assamese, 
the so-called Bengalees and 
the so-called Hill people are 
all equally residents of Assam 
and have an equal right to be 
there. Nobody has a superior 
Tight over another and no 
“anguage can claim to be more 
Indigenous than another. To 
Consider the Bengali-speaking 
Portion of the population of 
the State that goes by the 
name of Assam as non- 
Assamese because they per- 
Sists_ in calling themselves 
engalees is to confuse issues. 
he Hill people donot call 

emselyes “Assamese”, but 
ĉach “tribe calls itself by its 
““parate tribal name. This 
oes not make them any less 
SSamese than the Assamese- 


. Peaking people. 


ese points are clearly 
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The Aam Tragedy 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


brought out in the States Re- 
organisation Commission’s re- 
port. It says, “Till compara- 
tively very recent times, that 
is to say 1931, when linguistic 
kabulation was last under- 
taken, Assamese was not in 
fact a language spoken by a 
majority of the inhabitants of 
the state”. Further, the re- 
port says, “It is not surprising 
that the rapid increase in the 
past two decades in the num- 
ber of persons speaking 
Assamese has been disputed, 
and the verity of the 1951 
figures has been questioned.” 
This is the testimony from an 
impartial source. No member 
of the Commission was a 
Bengalee or had any reason 
to favour the claims of the 
Bengali-speaking section of 
the population in the State of 
Assam. The Bengali-speaking 
refugees who have been esta- 
blished in what remains of the 
old province of Assam after 
the partition, are also mostly 
from the district of Sylhet, 
which was a part of Assam, 
though now in East Paki- 


stan. These refugees that 
do not hail from Sylhet 
but from other parts of 


East Pakistan are there not 
of their own preference but 
because the Central Govern- 
ment rehabilitated them there. 
It is none of their fault if they 
are there. The name given to 
the state too is of compara- 


tively recent origin. It was 
given by the foreign rulers. 
Before that the different 


parts of the state had diffe- 
rent names, such as Kamroop, 
Cachar, Sylhet, etc. But 
supposing the contention of 
the Assamese-speaking people 
of the area is correct that bet- 
ween 50 to 60 percent of the 
population is Assamese-spea- 
king. Even then in a democra- 
cy the Bengali-speaking por- 
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tion has a perfect right under 
the Constitution to peacefully 
agitate for the stand that the 
Bengali language in official 
business should occupy the 
same position as the Assamese 
language. The Hill people too 
have the same right. On the 
other hand the Assamese- 
speaking people have the 
right to peacefully agitate for 
the exclusive right of their 
language. This is not a ques- 
tion of right or wrong but of 
the democratic right of citi- 
zens to freely express and 
propagate their views peace- 
fully. Even if all the Bengali- 
speaking residents of Assam 
came from Bengal (which is 
not a fact) they could right- 
fully come and settle in 
Assam in terms of the Indian 
Constitution which prescribes 
a common citizenship, under 
which every Indian has a 
right to establish himself in 
any part of India, own pro- 
perty there and carry on any 
profession or trade without 
let or hindrance. So has an 
Assamese-speaking person the 
same right to establish himself 
in any part of India. 
The fact, however, is that 
in India the language question 
is only a smoke screen for the 
local ambitions of the edu- 
cated. These ambitions are 
connected with the scramble 
for the loaves and fishes of 
Government office and politi- 
cal preference and influ- 
ence. The masses have no 
real concern with lingu- 
istic controversies. Their 
crucial problems have little to 
do with language, (they 
everywhere speak the local 
dialect) but with their econo- 
mic needs which press hard 
on them from day to day. 
If the regional languages 
suffered in their development 
in the past it was not on ac- 
count of their mutual rivalries 
(there were none before ind 
pendence on that score) b 
by the predominent po 
that English occupied in « 
educatioin. Even today 


© K 
rea 


danger is from the same 
source, considering the in- 
ordinate desire of the edu- 
cated Indians even in the 
Hindi speaking areas for re- 
taining English in almost its 
old position of advantage in- 
definitely. But in spite of the 
handicap imposed on regional 
languages by English, the 
former prospered to the ex- 
tent they produced original 
and gifted writers. 

The trouble is that while 
the natural or the artificially 
created majority in each state 
is very sensitive about its own 
rights and the privileges it 
enjoys within its own boun- 
daries, it is not prepared to 
forgo equality of status in 
other states. For instance, a 
Tamilian may like to have 
everything for Tamilians 
in Tamilnad but he would be 
horrified if it were proposed 
that all Tamilians living and 
earning their livelihood in 
other parts of India should be 
turned out from there and be 
sent back to Madras. Similar 
is the case with Andhras, 
Karnatakies, Maharashtrians, 
Gujaraties, Punjabis ete. If 
it were offered to concede the 
Sikhs’ demand for a ‘Punjabi 
Subah’ on condition that all 
the Sikh population spread 
th~oughout India be collected 
and confined within the boun- 
daries of the new state, the 
offer I am sure will be indi- 
ginantly refused as not only 
unjust but atrocious. Then 
their ardour for a seperate 
‘Punjabi Subah’ will receive 
a great slump. Similar will be 
the case with other regions. 
What they want is to keep 
their own and have also some 
Slice in other states. They do 
e former as patriotic citizens 
the state and the latter as 


whose service they will lay 

ir all—except their 
And of course 
ave its claims on 
ugh the Centre’s 
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Unity of India 


By ANNADA SANKAR RAY 


WE Indians are now on the 


eve of epoch-making 
events. Our last bilin- 
gual state has been split 


up. For Maharastrians and 
Gujeratis it is a long desired 
fulfilment. But, for Indian 
nationalism it is the passing 
of a dream. Bombay State has 
been a model ‘Little India’. 
No other state has come as 
close to being such a model. 
The city of Bombay has been 


our patriotism does not go 
beyond our province and be- 
yond the real or artificially 
created majority that we have 
there! 

If this game goes on, the 
centifugal tendencies in India 
which made foreign rule for 
centuries in the past possible 
will go on increasing till our 
country is divided into warr- 
ing states or, as they say, 
“Balkanised”, If such a con- 
sumation is to be avoided the 
Central Government and 
Central leadership have got 
to be vigilant. The Centre 
has to exercise its undoubted 
powers against the forces of 
disintegration, which have 
been given to it in the Con- 
stitution, promptly, imparti- 
ally and rigorously. The Cen- 
tral leadership must also 
exercise its prestige and 
moral influence towards the 
psychological integration and 
unification of India as did the 
Congress Working Commi- 
ttee, before independence. But 
this it can do only if its own 
members rid themselves of 
provincialism and refrain 
from encouraging it for their 
personal political ambition 
and advancement. There 
seems to be no other way to 
preserve the threatened unity 
of the motherland. May light 
and wisdom dawn on our 
leaders before it is too late! 
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more of a cosmopolis 
other Indian city. Paradoxi_ 
cally we shall need a Stronger 
Centre now than ever bee 
in order to insure the continu. 
ance of our experiment with 
nationalism at a higher level, 
This country is determined to 
retain its independence at all 
costs. Its political unity js 
bound up with that indepen- 
dence. It is equally deter. 
mined to line up with the 
most advanced modern coun- 
tries and is striving to push 
through a social revolution by 
common consent. Central 
guidance and initiative are 
essential to these achieve- 
ments. And it is for the Centre 
to evolve a system which can 
hold the various regional- 
linguistic groups in a steady 
balance. i 


than any 


The regional linguistic loyal- 
ties of the parts of India 
have a parallel in the various 
national loyalties of Europe. 
The same force which led to 
the formation of linguistic 
national states in Europe has 
been at work here also, though 
it is not so powerful as the 
force which united and libe- 
rated India and continues to 
hold it together. If the region- 
al-linguistic force gets out 0 
hand in any of the states 0n 
the periphery this unity will 
be endangered. A modus 
vivendi must be found bets 
ween these centrinetal an 
centrifugal pulls. Both are 
strong. both are valid. thous. 
not equally progressive. 
way x Gandhiji sought 2 
achieve and maintain 
balance between them was se 
allotting only Defence. pe 
ien Affairs and Commun? n- 
tions to the Central Cone 
ment and decentralisins “ 
other portfolios. : 

At one time I als 
his way was the right we 
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vealea, however, that the 
-Central Government. musi 
have treer hanas. but tne 


yegional-linguislic drag cannot 
pe under-rated. it must be 
given its rigntiul importance. 
One nation one language, is 
the rule in Hurope, a rule 
which exceptions, Lew as they 
are, only heip to prove. ‘to 
discounltenance linguistic 
loyalties by giving them a bad 
name, “Linguism’, is blindness. 
Language 1s second only to 
religion in its hoid upon a 
people. That hola may prove 
stronger than the hold of re- 
ligion, for a person can change 
his religion but he cannot 
change his language, his 
mother-tongue. 

There is no essential differ- 
ence between European history 
and Indian. The languages of 


Europe outgrew Latin about 
the same time that India 
outgrew Sanskrit. The 


idea of a Christendom was 
also outgrown and so was the 
Empire idea which preceded 
and followed it in the shape 
of Roman Empire and Holy 
Roman Empire. We too had 
our: Maurya, Gupta and Mu- 
ghal Empires.. In the normal 
Course of development we 
also might have discarded the 
mpire idea and developed 
linguistic national states. But 
our common subjugation to 
the British united us and our 
common struggle to set our- 
Selves free forged bonds that 


have had held us united even 
after our 


that the Turks 
( Overrun Europe if 
Wienna fell, If they had come 
Mon opposition to Turkish im- 
Perialism it might have result- 
ed in a strong European natio- 
nal movement. The liberated 
States would have combined 
a mae a Central Government 
É urope and the foundations 
3 ae Sach a unity firmly laid in 

E historic memories of the 
uropean Peoples, 
€Mories of the 


common 
glory that 
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e grandeur that 

was Home, tne Magnincence 
tnat was Christianity, the 
humiliation that was supjuga- 
tion, the inspiration that was 
ireedom. having slaved to- 
getner and iougnt together, 
worked together and won to- 
gether, the Germans and the 
French and the English and 
tne Italians and the Spanish 
would have developed a sense 
or unity that would have 
cnanged history. But would 
they have lost utterly their 
lnguistic loyalties? The feel- 
ing out of which their litera- 
tures have developed goes 
very deep and the respec- 
tive literatures have distinct 
and distinguished identities. 
The English, French, Germans 
and Italians have their coun- 
terparts in India. : 

Political and economic de- 
centralisation, as envisaged by 
Gandhiji, is not feasible at 
present, nor will it be possible 
in the foreseeable future. 
Other means to balance 
these centrifugal forces must 
be found. Unity in India 
cannot be equated with 
Centralisation. Centralisation 
must be confined within defi- 
nitive limits. Beyond these 
limits unity will demand ano- 
ther equation as a counter- 
weight. In political, economic, 
military, commercial, finan- 
cial and administrative 
matters a central authority is 
clearly necessary. - But does 
unity really require one com- 
mon religion or one common 
language or one com- 
mon ideology or one com- 
mon literature or one common 
art? These may have ahidden 
basis of unity, a family like- 
ness, a oneness of spirit, a his- 
torical parallelism, an inde- 
finable Indian-ness. But must 
there be complete outward 
conformity in a manner laid 
down by a central authority 
or favoured by one? 

We are instructed from 
above to adopt a common 
script for all our languages, to 
learn a common language in 
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addition to our mother tongue, i 
to dress all alike in a high- a 
Collared coat. All these direc- 
tions are no doubt intended to 
emphasize or produce unity. 
But the heart rebels against 
such dictation. The mind re- 
fuses to consider them indis- 
pensable to unity. Without 
activity of the heart and mind 
there can be no poetry, no = 
song, no literature, no art. Tne r- 
heart and the mind function 
best when they function free- 
ly, without a sense of pres- 
sure, undictated to by autho- : 
rity. And the heart and the ae 
mind both rebel against the ; 
idea of being compelled to 
learn a particular language in 
order to be eligible for an i 
equality which is the birth- q 
right of every citizen, literate 
or illiterate. No plant can 


stow to its full height 
in the shade of an- 
other. If it is to grow the 


shade must be removed. Nei- S 
ther Bengali, Hindi nor Tamil ý 
could have developed if Sans- - 
krit had not been outgrown. 

It is not conducive to the 

growth of a language or a li- 
terature to live under the 
permanent shade of an ‘offi- ee 
cial’ language. Much of its 
power will inevitably be side- 
tracked into resistance. Ex- 
cessive centralisation upsets ae 
an invisible balance of life- 5 
forces. 

There is much that we can 
learn from the example of 
Germany. Goethe remarks, 
in his “Conversations with 
Eckermann,” that the source 
of Germany’s greatness lay in 
the multitude of her cultural 
centres. In this she is unlike 
France. The exact words are 
worth quoting. He writes g 

“But if we imagine that the 
unity of Germany consists in — 
this very great empire having 
a single great capital, and z 
that this one great capital 
would conduce to the deve- 
lopment of great individual 
talent, or to the welfare 
the great mass of the people 
we are in error. A state 


been jusily 
jiving voay WUA many 1ump»,; 
and tne capital May ve com- 
pared to tne heart, 1rom. wnc 
que and prosperity How to 
the inaiviaual members, near 
anu Iar. ul, u ine Mmempers 
pe very asiant Irom tne 
neari, tne lre tnat Hows to 
inem wlll become weaker anu 
weaker. A clever frencnman, 
l tunk Dupin, has sKetcheu 
a cnart or tne state of Culvure 
in France and nas exhibited 
the greater or iess enlignten- 
ment of the different aepart- 
ments by a lighter or darker 


colour. Now, some depart- 
ments, particularly in the 
southern provinces remote 


from the capital, are repre- 
sented by a perfectly black 
colour as a sign of the great 
darkness prevailing there. 
But would that be so if la 
belle France, instead of one 
great focus, had ten foci, 
whence light and life might 


proceed?” 
s Goethe adds, “Whence is 
ihe Germany great, but by the 


is admirable culture 
1 people, which equally pervades 
Me all parts of the kingdom? 
| Ey But does not this proceed 
= from the various seats of go- 
i a = vernment? and do not these 
3 


of her 


foster and support it? Sup- 
pose, for centuries past, we 
had in Germany only two 
capitals, Vienna and Berlin, 
or only one of these: I 
should like to see how it 
would have fared with Ger- 
man culture or even with 
generally diffused opulence 
that goes hand in hand with 
culture.” 
his was in 1827. All of 
ow how Bismarck uni- 
d Germany and how Hitler 
the process a step 
by incorporating 
and other German- 
egions. Unification 


compared td iaitved br fry Nerei Foundation Cheanaartreensein of unity, 


secneme or things where ine 
spirit of Goetne could be pre- 


served. What a _ terrrible 
price Germany paid tor her 
unity ! 


Hindu nationalism was a 
very real threat during the 
rise live years or India’s Inde- 
pendence. Hindi nationalism 
succeeded it. Tne threat 
exists today and is real. lf, 
in our definition orf culture, 
we permit any loophole for 
steamrolling, there are indica- 
tions that our culture is very 
likely to be steamrolled trom a 


single centre, a centre 
dominated by a single 
‘oficial language. Ger- 


many had grown overcentra- 
lised even before Hitler ap- 
peared and there was a con- 
sequent dearth of great ideas 
and ideals and conquests of 
the spirit. With the excep- 
tion of Vienna all other cities 
became ‘provincial towns’, 
much as Goethe had foretold. 
Here is another extract from 
his “Conversations”: 


“And now think of such 
cities as Dresden, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Cassel, Brunswick, 


Hanover; think of the great 
elements of life comprised in 
these cities; and ask yourself 
if all this would have been, if 
they had not, for a long time, 
been residences of princes? 
Frankfort, Bremen, Hamburg 
and Lubeck are great and bri- 
lliant; their effect on the pros- 
perity of Germany is incalcu- 
lable. But would they remain 
what they are, if they lost 
their own sovereignty and be- 
came incorporated with any 
great kingdom as provincial 
towns? I see reason to doubt.” 

Goethe’s fears were well- 
founded. A hundred years 
later no considerable writer 
remained in any of these 
Cities, with the exception of 
Thomas Mann at Munich. 
Berlin, which pretended tobe 
the Paris of Germany, drew 
the others. The genius of 
Germany, however, does not 
lie in centralisation, Her pat- 
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if 
Judge trom her pase 
ments, 1s not 
but multi-centreq. 
have always Telt, is w 
also has been down 
turies, even during periods ai 
imperial rule from Patali 
putra, Delhi, Agra or Calcutt x 
A national capital is desta 
by all means, but should it ie 
made the centre of al] things? 
Spiritual, intellectual, artisti 
material? Even the followers 
ot Gandhi have moved their 
headquarters to Delhi now. 
Early Christians congregated 
in Rome. 

Never in our history have 
we had a single cultural focus 
though we have had empires 
and imperial capitals quite 
frequently. Varanasi, Mathura, 
Ujjayini, Taksashila, Madurai, 
Kanchi were all rivals of 
Delhi and Pataliputra in cul- 
tural matters. There were also 
countless tirthas and ashrams. 
Yet we have possessed cul- 
tural unity even during the 
centuries which elapsed bet- 
ween empires when there was 
no central government. Unity, 
it must be repeated, should 
not be equated with centra- 
lisation. Marx and Gandhi 
alike wanted the state to 
wither away. Gandhi advo- 
cated a light Centre as a first 
step towards that happy 
event. Circumstances seem to 
indicate otherwise. In West 
Bengal the city of Calcutta 
has become a powerful mag- 
net which no writer or intel- 
lectual can resist unless he has 
a private income and a pri- 
vate library and a private CO” 
lection of gramophone records 
and works of art. Even ma 
he cannot create a who 


This, I 
hat ours 
the cen. 


> e 
society around him oF mee 
the main current of life 

oorsteP- 


thought flow to his d 


We once prepared a list of Ben- 


; : st 
gali writers resident 1n Ya 
Bengal after the Par pate 


found in Calcutta 
burbs. This was ; 
their daily bread, bu 
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whatever life there is 
peri Bengal is in Calcutta. 
Nowhere else will you have 
ihe same sense of being on the 
move, on the march, of being 
q part of the procession as 
well as a witness to what 
happens to it. Once in 
Calcutta no writer wishes to 
go back to his small town or 
vilage even when he can 
afford to do so. 

There seems to be an un- 
written law that wherever 
wealth, power and opportunity 
concentrate, writers and artists 
and intellectuals invariably 
congregate in order to be in 
touch with the main current 
of life and to be up-to-date. 
If this be so we cannot pre- 
vent the growth of Delhi in 
another hundred years into an 
irresistible magnet which will 
attract the entire intelligent- 


sia of | Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi- 
speaking areas. Bengali, 
Tamil, Marathi and other 
writers will then be on the 


horns of a dilemma. If they 
temain loyal to their langu- 
ages and their regions they will 
have only “provincial” life 
to draw on. They will inevi- 
tably become out of date and 
out of touch. On the other hand, 
lf they want to be at the hub 
of things, to be at the van- 
guard of progress, to be in the 
‘now, to have endless mate- 
Nal for books with a national 
culation, they will have to 
ve in Delhi and probably 
Write in Hindi, An answer 
a have to be found to this 
lemma, 

Circumstances 
Said, seem : 
Isation of 


as I have 
to indicate centra- 
ae all things. Never- 
Which our idea is unity 
identi neither identified nor 
s a able with centralisation 
in it y kind, much less rooted 
oË co, ational unification is 

urse vita]. But the unity 


ot spirit an 
d th i 
has marvagted : ought which 


gen À he country for 
Whip 102s without a break, 
as exi i i 
Contine sted in India 
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The ‘lll-fare’ State 


PEOPLE are celebrating 
the Independence Day, and J 
hear the feeble and forced 
cry of jubilation dying al- 
most in their throat. Only 
Vhirteen years ago it was so 
different! Where is the glory 
gone? Has it passed away 
from India? Why? 

The Prime Minister, whe- 


ther in pride or in self- 
defence, referred sometimes 
to his ‘indoctrination’ for 


forty years in ‘non-violence’. 
This indoctrination appears to 
have spread its shadows of 
‘negativism’ all over his mind 
and thought, while the posi- 
tive force of the concept has 
almost lost itself. 

I have been driven to this 
conclusion by turning over in 


my mind the events of the 
last thirteen years. Freedom 
came to India with all the 


pains of new birth. Admitted- 
ly, the leadersmade a brilliant 
job of it in holding the coun- 
try together, by integrating 
the Native States and stabi- 
lizing the administration. It 
was a double feather that 
they added to their caps and 
earned the gratitude of a 
people harried by unprece- 
dented massacres and tortures 
and the horror of ten mil- 
lion of men, women and 
children uprooted from their 
centuries-old homes and 
taking the road to the un- 
known. 

But, then happened things 
which turned the whole 
course of events towards a 


Serbonian bog ‘where 
armies whole have sunk’. 
VIGIL 


pee | 
This unhealthy strain of nega- 
tion started to operate even 
when positive achievements 
thrilled the nation in the 
sphere of integration of the 
States, and its first casualty 
was Kashmir. Who was the 
person(s) to advise the sud- 
den halt of a victorious army 
on its march forward, pursu- 
ing an enemy on the run? It 


will perhaps some day be 
known. For the present, 
India finds herself in the 


double Serbonian bog of the 
deep gorges of the Kashmir 
hills and of the dark intrigues 
in the UNO. Hyderabad was 
saved by the positive action 
taken almost despite those 
who brought about the Kash- 
mir imbroglio. Goa remains 
a classic example of inaction 
leading at last to the verge 
of an international fly’s par- 
lour. She is intriguing with 
Pakistan at the connivance of 
more powerful patrons. And 
if, owing to pressure of cir- 
cumstances—of which there 
is no sign yet—she is com- 
pelled to leave Goa in the 
foreseeable future, no one 
need be surprised if she cedes 
it to Pakistan with a Pakistan 
army already stationed there. 
Pondicherry has been de facto 
transferred, not de jure yet: 
and there is nothing doing. 
Pakistan has done as she 
likes, taken what she wants. 
And, after all kinds and 
degrees of protests that the 
knowledge of the Enelish 
language and its epithets 
allowed us to do, we are now 
about to surrender further — 
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Indian territory to her even 
by changing our Constitution. 
Yet it could all be remedied 
by proper action in time and 
prevent inhuman suffering for 
millions of men, women and 
children. But inaction at the 
critical juncture has made 
any kind of action impossible 
now owing to fear of inter- 
national. and other complica- 
tions. So it has been Munich 


pll along the line with 
Pakistan. 
Then came China, caught 


us napping, exposed us as in- 
fants in diplomacy and held 
us up before the world as be- 
trayers of Tibet. Now, in re- 
morse or shame, we have 
given an uneasy asylum to the 
Dalai Lama which is of no 
avail to anybody. Surrender 
in 1954 to the Chinese machi- 
nations that has made fools 
of us all, and inaction in the 
name of non-violence and 
non-alignment to cover up 
our impotence, have at last 
brought the Chinese on our 
head in the Himalayas where 
we are now waiting for ‘fur- 
ther attack’ on our ‘adminis- 
‘tered territories’ to show our 
valour. Meanwhile, our sol- 
diers are doing their duty 
indomitably amidst rigorous 
climate and inhospitable sur- 
roundings. By submitting to 
attacks and aggression from 
all sides, we have established 
a heroic example of ‘peaceful 
co-existence’ for all the world 
to emulate. Would China 
dare treat any other power 
in this manner with such im- 
pugnity and yet be received 
as an ‘honoured guest’? 

Jn the home front, there is 
discontent everywhere—most 
of all among the intellec- 
tuals and the employees of 
the Government themselves. 


_ Except a handful of money- 
_ makers as industrialists and 


adesmen, as politicians and 


Sy act men’, as dishonest 


tors and public ser- 
in 1 places—though 
i rable exceptions in 
every field—the people in 


general are being crushed by 
high prices on the one hand 
and unemployment on the 
other, while all the money, 
created or borrowed, is find- 
ing its way mostly to the 
coffers of the set mentioned 
above. After ten years of 
Planned ‘progress’, the people 
are worse than they were be- 
fore the Plans came, and the 
price-line could not be held 
at any bearable level. 

But no one is responsible 
for anything in India. This 
is a new experiment we are 
conducting in democratic ad- 
ministration, in which the 
Bureaucracy is as powerful as 
it can be under any kind of 
‘Socialism’, while the demo- 
cracy depends upon the sweet 
will of one and one man 
alone. If it could be used 
effectively, this concentration 
of power in the hands of one 
man behind the facade of a 
democratic set-up might give 
us the best of both the worlds 
—a benevolent dictatorship 
with overwhelming support 
from the people, and yet 
without the ugly face of 
totalitarianism. What a tale 
of lost opportunities caused 
by inaction and paralysis of 
will at every crucial moment! 

The consequent irresponsi- 
bility and indiscipline, nepo- 
tism and inefficiency, corrup- 
tion and waste, delay and 
callousness in the handling of 
public affairs, and the result- 
ant sense of bitterness and 
frustration among the people 
—have, at last, brought the 
country to the edge of 
anarchy and social and poli- 


tical disintegration. Read 
any day’s news-papers. and 
you find stories of all .the 


vices mentioned above. But 
nobody is any the worse for 
such happenings. No institu- 
tion — political, administra- 
tive, municipal, educational, 
and even humanitarian—is 
free from these vices and the 
country has come to a stage 
when everybody for him- 
self and devil take the hind- 
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most’ is the mott 
© : 

From the failure ¢ e 
Bhakra dam to the m “ae 
raping of women in Aaa 
no one is responsible in 
anything. TORAK aA 
sibility means  unpleas M 
action. Not to fix it ae 
let things drift meee 


sweet doing nothing. To shut 
ones eyes to realities leaves 
opportunities for make-be. 
lieve and high-soundine 
speeches and oracular admo. 
nition. That it also under- 
mines the moral foundation, 
and one evil leads to another 
till one has to compromise 
with the whole set of them— 
did not appear to have made 
much impression so long, 
Now it has come back as a 
boomerang. Having lost all 
moral authority by compro- 
mising with vice, by placing 
‘Party Power’ as the summum 
bonum to be retained by any 
means however vile, it is now 
discovered that the whole 
country has been set in fer- 
ment for lack of right action 
at the right moment. Tall 
talk and bravado now stand 
bankrupt, and the Party it- 
self, like the country, stands 
face to face with impending 
internal revolt.. The policy of 
‘Party before country’ has be- 
gun to bring its own revenge 
as in Assam and the cult of 
negation—‘Non’—has reached 
its devastating ‘nirvanic’ ful- 


ants f 
filment. We are victis 
Non-violence, non-alignmenrh, 

and non- 


non-responsibility 
action everywhere. 


: d 
Sinan a starving a" 
Liberty, to has to be 


a 
felt by them in some nae 
content. Without that ? Be 


t. abstract free T 


rial conten 
he u 


does not satisfy t o 
filled urges of the ™ mich 
to speak of the spirit yale 
cannot exist without its “ith 
ly frame. As Gandhiji To 
i£ the God of India Cai or 
him without food for 
famished millions. he 
refuse to accept suc ‘ 
The present tin-gods 
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x K Saturday, 


oding over ner destiny 
Re peini have not yet been 
mom io appear beiore the 
G sned peopie with daily 
PE {ney have done a 
monumental joo, they think, 
with their live-Year Plans 

crores and crores of 


and } “yagtecd a 
porrowed and created money, 


and also the money squeezea 

py indirect taxation out mo 

ine scanty blood yet remain- 

ing in an anaemic people. 
ney show to ioreigners their 
huge dams, factories and 
plants, raised at the cost of 
thousands upon thousands oi 
crores, and receive adula- 
tions irom them that do not 
reach the heart of the people 
to make them feel proud. 
They roam all over the world 
in search of money for the 
Plans and fame for them- 
selves. They set up commi- 
ssions and committees to 
shelve problems that are un- 
pleasant but insistent. They 
measure success by the astro- 
nomical figures of money 
spent, misspent or misappro- 
priated. They feed or half- 
feed people or leave them un- 
fed with borrowed wheat 
from America at a cost of 
hundreds of crores. But in 
India they grow foods on 
Office-files which are eaten by 
Moths before they can reach 
the hungry people. Yet they 
expect gratitude but find 
People sullen. As they pass 
Tough parades in pomp and 

pseantry imitated from the 
ae people wonder whe- 
DA they are still under 
N rule or have really a 

when ap by Indians. And 
Soin eminded by high- 
of the g speeches off and on 
Upon atomic age that is 
us, the people murmur: 


We hear g vast achievements 
and of power, 

Of human progress knowing. 

0 no defeat, 

Strange new marvels 
every day and hour— 
here’s the bread-line 
™ the Delhi street! 


And 
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On the Thirteenth Anniversary of 
India's Independence 


India And China 


By A. ALEXANDROV-KASHIN 


pNDIA is celebrating the 

lnirteenth anniversary of 
her independence in unusuai 
circumstances, at a time when 


she is having to reconsider 
her values and review the 
whole of her policy so far. 


her frontier zone is occupied 
by troops ofa state with 
Wnich she is united by com- 
mon historical and religious 
traditions, common aspirations 
and hopes. Who would nave 
thought two or three years 
ago that the principles of 
Bandung would prove shori- 
lived, tnat the day was not 
far off when Indians and 
Chinese would cease to be 
brothers, when Chinese sol- 
diers would fire at Indian 
irentier guards? Av inat time, 
both in Peking and in New 
Delhi, stress was laid exclu- 
sively on what was held in 
common. Both countries had 
experienced colonialism, both 
had received their indepen- 
dence after World War II, 
both were faced with the pro- 
blem of overpopulation. It 
seemed then as if there was 
every reason to expect a last- 
ing alliance between the two 
countries; but later it ap- 
peard that these hopes were 
in vain, and now India is 
having to fortify her common 
frontier with China. The 
question now is: What are the 
underlying factors, and can 
the latest developments be 
regarded merely as an episode 
that will soon be over, to the 
mutual satisfaction of - both 
sides? 

In our view, the parallels 
that were drawn between the 
historical course taken by the 
two countries were too super- 
ficial to provide a basis for a 
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lasting policy. While it is 
true to say that India received 
her independence after World 
War II, it is not true that the 
Communists liberated China 
from colonial oppression. 
In 1948, when Chinese 
Communist troops began their 
large-scale attack against 
troops of the Kuomintang, 
there were no foreign conces- 
sions »in China apart from 
Hong Kong and Macao, which 
remained in foreign hands 
after the “liberation.” China 
acquired her independence, 
not as a result of Communist 
action, but simply because the 
colonial powers were able to 
read the signs of the times 
and resigned their colonies 
before it was too late. 
But even if we assume that 
the Communists are right in 
claiming the credit for “libe- 
rating” China from the con- 
trol of foreign capital, does 
this bring them any closer to 
India? Scarcely. India was 
one of the first countries with 
colonial status to receive their 
independence after World 
War II, and she did so ina 
way that does honor to her 
great teacher, Mahatma 
Gandhi. From Gandhi’s mes- 
sage “Act in such a way that 
your means will be worthy 
of becoming an end,” emerged 
the idea of passive resistance 
and ultimately the idea of a 
new republic, the essence of 
which lay, not in violence, in — 
“people’s judges,” in the “li- 
quidation of hostile classes” or 
in “people’s Communes”, but 
in peaceful construction de- 
signed to promote the welfare 
of all classes and not just one 
—the so-called “progres: 
class. It is to the cr 
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India and also of Great Bri- 
tain that these two countries 
were able to find a common 
both sides showed 


language: : 
good will and a desire to 
reach agreement. Dictator- 


ships have a tendency to hold 
on to power until it is wrested 
from their grasp. This Bri- 
tain did not do. Moreover, 
Gandhi was able to resist Bri- 
tish rule py means or hunger 
strikes tor the very reason 
that Britain is a democratic 
country. If he had lived in 
present-day Poland, Hungary 
or Eastern Germany, this 
course would have been closed 
for him. 

But to return to China. 
Assuming, as we said, that the 
Communists liberated the 
country, how was this ‘‘libera- 
tion” carried out?—By apply- 
ing Lenin’s principle, “The end 


justifies the means.” How can 
this be compared with the 
principle laid down by 
Gandhi? Clearly, brotherly 


relations cannot be established 
on the basis of these two con- 
tradictory views: sooner or 
later, one of them was bound 
to exclude the other, for they 
are mutually irreconcilable. 
In view of what has just 
been said, it is clear why 
India is often compared to 
China and why so much is 
said or written about their 
mutual rivalry, which will 
ultimately determine the fate 
of Asia. India may preserve 
her political neutrality, but 
this will not relieve her of her 
historical role. However her 
relations with China may 
appear to a sperficial observer 


asa matter of no anxiety 
when the cry of “Hindi 
Chini bhai bhai” is to be 


‘heard on the streets of New 
Delhi or Calcutta, it is per-. 
fectly clear to Peking that 
India is an enemy that must 
_ be removed from the scene 
oat the first opportunity. The 

etermining factor here is not 
considerations of a political 
nature, but the awareness that 


India is a state founded upon 
universaly-acceptea moral 
principles and tinerefore cap- 
apie or providing a tempting 
example 10r the other peoples 
OL Asia. 

Both India and China are 
engaged in building up their 
industry, but with what aim 
in view? India aims at incul- 
caiimg among ils peasantry 
the iuea oI cooperation; Cnina 
ls selling up peopie’s com- 
munes. Here again, there 
seems to be a parallel, and yet 
nere is nothing in common. 
In India, cooperation is inten- 
aed to improve living condi- 
tions for the peasants. As for 
the purpose of collectivization 
in China, the President of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, Liu 
Shao-chi said on one occasion: 
“Certain comrades think that 
the aim of collectivization is 
to raise the living standard of 
our peasants. They are mis- 
taken: there is still time for 
us to study this question. At 
the present moment, we are 


carrying through collectivi- 
zation in order to create the 
conditions necessary for the 


quickest possible industriali- 
zation.” In other words, the 
Purpose of collectivization is 
to exploit the peasantry as 
much as possible in order to 
accelerate industrial construc- 
tion. 

People whom events on the 
Indian frontier took by sur- 
prise were forgetting one 
thing. It seemed to them that 
Communism is merely a poli- 
tical movement, a party with 
a definite political programme. 
Consequently, they thought ot 
themselves: “The only enemy 
of the Communists is he who 
prevents them from carrying 
out this programme. We are 
hot hindering them, and sa 
there can be no cause for a 
quarrel. Indeed, we are even 
helping them through our 
neutrality. After all, we recog- 
nized them before almost 
anyone else, and for this alone 
they should be grateful to us.” 
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All this would be quit 
Qer II 1t were tounded y 
a Correct premise; pur ane 
tunately tne premise ao a 
accora wun reanty, Commy 
nism! 1S mot a party Po a 
world OULLOOK; more tnan tie 
1t 18 a pseudo-religion, and B 
militant one at that, 
Communism presenis ver 
great aemanas, above all, i 
ucinanas tle aestrucuon 


e in op. 


es Noy 


: ‘ Ol ay 
historicas traditions. mere X 
anoiner sceming paralle, 

; 


wnicn in the end ıs misleading, 
india s imdependence was ac. 
quired on tne basis of histori- 
cal tradition: today, she js ° 
striving to find a syntnesis þe- 
tween her traditional culture 
and the culture of the West, 
lnis isa hard road, but it is 
to India’s credit that she has 
taken the hard road, a road 
iuil of dangers. On the other 
hand, not only in India but 
also in rest of the world, 
much is being said and written 
about the courageous experi- 
ment being conducted by Com- 
munist China, but destruction 
cannot be considered an ex- 
periment: destruction is des- 
truction, and nothing more. 
If I take a spade, go to my 
father’s grave, dig up his 
bones and scatter them all 
over the field, that is not an 
experiment but sacrilege. The 
example is not fortuitous: the 
experiment of Chinese Coma 
munism amounts to nothing 
else but the scattering © 
ancestral bones, of which a 
dern Chinese literature Paii 
vides ample evidence. 10 fi 
Kuo’s story The Tempest, 
following scene takes place 


Yang, the head of a fas 
calls all the members o 
clan to a me Une the 
of his ancestors. Iron ica 
is an “activist” from m 
collective farm who a 
by the author to repre q the 
“new man,’ Le, ona the 
“progressives” on W, a The 
“new China” is countinb ies i 
clan gathers, Yang 
960 
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ready to 


ghen we read: 


_.,-he heard a splittering 
sound, followed by several 
people crying out in asto- 
nishment. Wheeling towards 
the shrines, what he saw 
made him speechless with 
rage. Young Iron Hammer, 
accompanied by his mother, 
was going around smash- 
jng the wooden ancestral 
tablets. Iron Hammer 
would point at a tablet 
and ask his mother a 
question. If the old lady 
said, “Break it:” he would 


swing a heavy pole and 

split the tablet in two. 

Everyone was dumbstruck. 
Crash! Crash! 


Only after Iron Hammer 
had demolished about ten 
tablets did Yang the Elder 
find his voice. 

“Stop him, someone! Are 
you all dead?” 

Iron Hammer waved his 
hand reassuringly. “They’re 
only landlords’ tablets! I’m 
not breaking any others !” 


At the end of the 
Yang sees the “wisdom” of 
Iron Hammers action, and 
agrees to do away with all the 
ancestral tablets and convert 
the tomb into a theatre for the 
performance of “progressive” 
plays. 

: The symbolism of this story 
Is Obvious. What it symbolizes 
1s not the China of today, in- 
Sofar as it is impossible for the 
whole of China suddenly to 
renounce its ancient traditions, 
ut the Communist dream, ac- 
cording to which all the 
Chinese must sooner or later 
See the “wisdom” of the stru- 
&gle against all traditions of 

€ past. Attention should 
eee be drawn to the fact that 
ire Hammer explains that 

e tablets he is destroying 
ene to the “landlords” and 
ree Consequently, there is 

ing wrong in his action. 
ies in general rejects 

Wversally-accepted moral 


story, 
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deliver a spedelized by, 


‘inciples, and Chinese Com- 
munısm ın tnis respect is no 
exception. sor Communism, 
wnat 1s important ıs not what 
has been aone, put who did 
it. lt it was done by the Party, 
then ıt is good; if by a “capl- 
talist’—and only the Party 
can determine wno should be 
considered a capitalist—then 
lt 1s bad, even though the ac- 
tion in itself be admirable. 
As we said, our examples are 
not fortuitous. As long ago 
as the thirties, Mao T’se-tung 
aeclared that there are two 
roads to Communism—the 
Soviet road, which should be 
taken by all the highly-deve- 
loped industrial countries of 
the West, and the Chinese 
road, the road of Maoism, 
which is obligatory for all the 
industrially-backward coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. Con- 
sequently, this latter road is 
also marked out for India, and 
until India agrees to take it, 
the phrase “Hindi Chini bhai 
bhai” is for Peking nothing 
more than a concatenation of 
sounds or a tactical trick. 
Communism remains strictly 
loyal to the principle, “He 
who is not with us is against 
us,” and all those who do not 
wholeheartedly accept its 
ideology -are “against” it. 
This is one more reason why 
India must be considered to 
be ina state of war with 
China even when no shots are 
to be heard on her frontiers 
and no aggression is taking 
place. This is a war of two 
moral principles, or rather, of 
two interpretations of mora- 
lity, a war between univer- 
sally-accepted morality and 
Communist morality, the 
latter of which affirms that 
only a very small proportion 
of humanity is “progressive” 
and worthy of friendly treat- 
ment. All the rest of humanity 
is declared to be reactionary 
and therefore doomed to des- 
truction. The “reactionaries” 
must not be left in peace even 
jafter their death: the tablets 
bearing their names must be 
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destroyed and their memory 
obliterated as though they had 
never existed. 

There is another considera- 
tion that needs to be stressed. 
Present-day India, by remain- 
ing true to her ancient tradi- 
tion, adopts an introvert ap- 
proach insofar as she seeks 
for the truth in man’s con- 
sciousness. She is convinced 
that the universally-accepted 
priciples of morality are to be 
found in man’s consciousness, 
that man can derive them, so 
to speak, from his own con- 
victions. Communism, on the 
other hand, preaches the “law 
of historical necessity,” rejects 
all free will, and demands of 
man that he should obey the 
“objective laws of Nature.” 
For Communism, man is 
merely a tiny screw in the 
mechanism of the Universe. 
Taken alone, he is of no im- 
portance; only his knowledge 
and his adaptability are im- 
portant. Freedom is but “nece- 
ssity realized,’ i.e. an ability 
to adapt oneself to circums- 
tances and to turn them to ac- 
count. This philosophical out- 
look cannot but reject all mo- 
rality: if man is not free, he 
cannot be held responsible 
for his action. From this, 
Communism derives its own 
practical conclusions. It does 
not punish the “bourgeois” 
and the “capitalists” and 
all the rest whom it considers 
to be “reactionaries.” These 
people act as they do, not 
from any conscious decision, 
but because they simply can- 
not act otherwise. In the Com- 
munist view, man is formed 
under the influence of his en- 
vironment, above all, under 
the influence of the class to 
which he belongs. The “bour- 
geois” cannot change his spots: 
since he is incorrigible, he 
must be destroyed and for- 
gotten, he is simply un- 
necessary. 

Continuing this line of 
thought, Communism—and 
Chinese Communism 
more than any other—applies 
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the same criteria to states. 
States are either progressive 
or reactionary. They are reac- 
tionary when they are in the 
hands of reactionaries. Conse- 
quently, these reactionary ele- 
ments -must be destroyed. 
Until this happens, a reactio- 
nary state cannot be regarded 
as worthy of respect. 

As we have already pointed 
out, India and China are pur- 
suing the aim of industriali- 
zation, but for different pur- 
pose. For Communist China, 
industrial construction is a 
means of promoting its 
aggressive potential and in- 
creasing its opportunities for 
taking action against its “reac- 
tionary” neighbours. The 
Indian press reacted to the 
aggression in Ladakh and 
other districts on the basis of 
generally-accepted moral 
principles; but, as we have 
seen, this cannot serve as a 
basis for any Indo-Chinese 
agreement. According to the 
law of “historical necessity,” 


a 
ae 


Communism is a system 
which will inevitably conquer 
the whole world, so that 
everything that it undertakes 
is right. Hence, a military 
conflict between the two coun- 
tries was bound to occur as 
soon as Peking felt itself 
strong enough or considered 
such a conflict to be expedient. 
This does not, of course, ex- 
clude the possibility that one 
day Peking will try to re- 
surrect the slogan that 
“Indians and Chinese are bro- 
thers.” It will make this at- 
tempt when experience shows 
that open aggression will not 
help it to achieve its goal. “The 
end justifies the means,’ and 
no one who has failed to grasp 
this fundamental principle of 
Communism can truly appre- 
ciate the danger presented by 
the Communist threat. 

It may be that some persons 
in India consider that the loss 
of a small part of Indian terri- 
tory is not so important after 
all. If so, they have not un- 
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derstood the signifi 

( ic 
what is taking place ie at 
and the other districts th 
have been seized are not a 


price of friendship; by a 
nouncing these territories 


India will not 3 4 
herself the goodei ar 
Peking. Speaking in n 
tary terms, the Chinese C 
munists in Ladakh were 
carrying out a “reconnaissance 
in force,’ a “developing 
attack;” they were “sounding” 
the frontier in order to esta- 
blish what risks were in- 
volved in developing their 
attack further. Whether they 
will attempt to extend this 
bridgehead will depend on the 
reaction of the Indian gov- 
ernment and of Indian public 
opinion. 

The main battlefield, how- 
ever, is not Ladakh or the 
other frontier districts. India 
is pursuing a policy of politi- 
cal neutrality, against which 
there can be no objection; but 


certain cases the Indian 
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ee trying to identify political 
e 


ith moral neutrality and this 
r beginning of the end. 
ere a parallel may be found 
in the situation of Austria. 
Austrian public opinion, if not 
the Austrian government, long 
ago made it clear that politi- 
neutrality by no means 


Fae: moral _ neutrality. 
From the moral point of view, 
Austria has long been 
courageously following the 
dictates of her conscience. 
Her political neutrality, for 


example, did not prevent her 
from providing energetic 
assistance to victims of the 
Hungarian rising. 
Thus, India is at war with 
the Chinese Communists and 
with all the other Communist 
states of the world. She did 
not declare this war and did 
not want it; others declared 
war on her, and she cannot 
avoid the necessity of offering 
resistance. There are two ways 
of concluding this war: one is 
to surrender, which means to 
renounce her historical tradi- 
tions, and the other is to win. 
Victory requires enormous 
moral strength and determina- 
tion, but, as we have seen, India 
has already shown her deter- 
mination to take the hard 
road, and there is every reason 
to believe that on this occasion 
too she will not weaken. If 
India were to surrender, all 
Asia would be irretrievably 
lost. The whole of Asia, and 
indeed, the entire world, is 
Watching the progress of the 
rivalry between India and 
Communist China. Peking 
Maintains that Asia’s salvation 
ies in a rejection of universal 
Morality and ancient tradition, 
m digging up the bones of her 
ancestors and scattering them 
to the winds. India shows 
that there is another way—a 
harder but a truer one. In 
following this road, her deter- 
“ination is strengthened by 
andhi’s warning: s 
Bolshevism is the neces- 
Sary result of modern 
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By C. JACKOXON 


N spite of all that the 
-~ Prime Minister of Katanga, 
Mr. Tshombe had been saying 
about the secession of his own 
Province from Congo, nobody 
could think that matters 
would suddenly be pushed so 
far. His ultimatums to the 
U.N.O. were all right—Hands 
off Katanga, or you will be 
resisted by force. But that 
the resistance would be push- 
ed to the length of being des- 
cribed as “U.N. Kicked out of 
‘Katanga”—as the (London) 
Daily Herald correspondence 
has done—was unthinkable. 
The way Dr. Ralph Bunche 
had been treated at the Elisa- 
bethville aerodrome on July 
5 and then bundled out in a 
U.N. ’plane which was barely 
allowed to land just for re- 
fuelling; and the way Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjoeld, the 
Secretary-General, had to run 
back to the U.N.O. for fresh 
powers to enable him to send 
to Katanga the U.N.O. troops, 
have not only amazed the 
world, but set it furiously 
thinking about the crisis fac- 
ing the U.N.O. itself. Satur- 
day, July 6, was the announc- 
ed date for the entry of the 
U.N.O. troops into Katanga. 


materialistic civilization. Its 
insensate worship of matter 
has given rise to a school 
which has been taught to 
look upon materialistic ad- 
vancement as the goal of 
life and which has Jost 
touch with the final things 
in life....I prophesy that 


if we disobey the law of the 


final supremacy of the 
spirit over matter, of liberty 
and love over brute force, 
in a few years’ time we 
shall have Bolshevism ram- 
pant in this land, which was 
once so holy. 
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It could not be done. Instead, 
Dr. Bunche, though Assistant 
General Secretary of the 
U.N.O. was rudely treated 


and confined to the airport 
Controlled Tower virtually as 
a prisoner till he had to fly 
away to Leopoldville “a 
beaten and frightened man”, 
The forces at work as 
understood by: lay men are 
more or less of the same fami- 
liar mould as operated in 
other countries just stepping 
into freedom after a long 
time of colonial rule. In this 
instance, the ruling power 
had to yield to the circum- 
stances that proved too strong 
for it, but very reluctantly. 
It found a chink and saw a 
ray of light to play upon the 
ambition of some local adven- 
turer, made a leader of him - 
almost overnight and, taking 
shelter behind his separatist 
tendencies, played the game 
of ‘divide and rule’ and lent 
Strength to his elbows for all 
it was worth as against the 
forces of unity. In a country 
long under subjection, this 
kind of chinks may easily be 
found and, even in countries 
like the U.S.A., far advanced 
towards a common loyalty, a 
civil war had to be fought al 
eighty years after indepen- ee 
dence. For a backward ‘= 
country hardly used-to look d: 
beyond the tribal allegiance, 
such divisions after the hasty 
withdrawal of a foreign ruler 
is not at all surprising. The 
surprising thing is the wire- 
pulling going on from behind 
by various vested interests of 
Europe and America, with the 
Belgians in the fore-front yar 
still as the protectors of an __ 
Oppressed minority. 


Katanga is a Province of 
Congo immensely rich in. 
minerals. The Belgians, while 
leaving behind so m 


A 


potential wealth and such a 
fruitful source of exploita- 
tion, could not do so without 
mental reservation. They 
came back as soon as the 
chink widened into some sort 
of an entrance with the open 
invitation of the Province’s 
Prime Minister. But no State 
has as yet agreed to recognise 
the independence of Katanga, 
and indications were clear 
that none would. The U.N.O.’s 
mandate, as understood by 
the U.N. Supreme Com- 
mander, was to restore peace 
and keep it througout Congo, 
including Katanga. My. 
Tshombe got shaky and start- 
ed making appeals to the big 
powers. The day of entry of 
the U.N.O. troops approached 
and then, something happened 
behind the scene. The whole 
plan was upset and the 
Katanga Minister of the Inte- 
tior, Mr. Godfford, felt bold 
enough to hurl an insult to 
the face of the Assistant 
Secretary-General of the 
U.N.O.: “Listen to us. We 
are a free country. We don’t 
want United Nations.” 

Two serious issues haye 
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suddenly been thrown up: 
(1) How to regain the lost 
prestige of the U.N.O. and of 
its Secretary-General and his 
Assistant. (2) How to avoid 
a serious clash—may not be 
quite hot yet, but dangerous 
even in its ‘cold’ variety— 
between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western Powers. The free 
African nations are all or 
mostly on the side of the 
Congo Premier, Mr. Lumumba, 
and consider the Belgian 
troops (at least 7,500 of them 
are still in Katanga) as inter- 
ventionists; and so does the 
U.S.S.R. France and certain 
other hidden powers who are 
afraid of the swiftly rising 
tide of independence in 
Africa are definitely on the 
side of Belgium, though not 
openly going against the 
U.N.O. In Mr. Hammarsk- 
jeold’s efforts to save the 
prestige of the U.N.O., he 
must see to it that the latter 
maintains firmly its aim and 
does not flinch, and arms him 
with all the legal authority 
and striking forces required 
to enforce the original deci- 
sion. But the apprehended 
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veto of France 


against 


downright step of an 
ment, and the mee 
Russia insisting impatient, 

y 


on such enforcement ia 
e- 


rather ominous 
a dead-lock. 
all the tact and re 

ness of the Great Be 
uninhibited by any sone 
wistfulness to see the Bel 
gians stay, to find a solutia. 
as will, without violence 
attain the peaceful with- 
drawal of the Belgian forces 
and a solution of the internal 
political problem of unity vs, 
secession without any inter- 
ference from the UNO, 
forces. 


ution 


a 
In the event of an armed 
conflict between the forces of 
the U.N.O. and the poisoned- 
arrow tribal troops of Mr. 
Tshombe, the Belgian troops 
will ultimately have to come 
out in the open and take the 
field, and a war between the 
black troops of the U.N.O. 
and white troops of Belgium 
will raise colour and racial 
passions of a devastating 
kind. To allow the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. or any of the 
Big Powers to interfere will 
be disastrous. To send white 
troops of the non-Big Powers 
will make the situation st0- 
tesque. To call for troops 
from countries like India will 
put such countries into em- 
barrassment. Not to send any 
—except re-inforcement Oe 
the African eountries—may 
alen involve white generals 
like Alexander of Ghana. iy 
Jead to complications. Tt 1S 
tangled situation that ail 
test the sincerity and tax ie 
the resourcefulness 
Great and 
Powers of the xi 
the world shall be y see 
with breathless anxiety t° a 
how this rather abruptly a 
gotten Frankestein Can 


laid down. 


ing 
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ATANGA remains the 

K crisis-point for the Congo. 
There was a danger last week 
that it might become the 
crisis-point for all Africa, and 
at indeed for the world. 
b The Belgians would have 
liked to recognise Moise 
Tshombe’s Government, but 
they could not do so without 
the co-operation of Britain, 
11 France, the United States and 
S, | the West. 

Had the wider recognition 
been given, the West would 
have found all the indepen- 
dent States of Africa, nearly 
all Asia, and the Communist 
Í | bloc in opposition. Katanga 
= | would not have secured re- 
., | cognition in the United 
S Nations. 

1 The Belgians have been 
| compelled fo revise their in- 
| tentions. The proposal now 
is that Katanga should be- 
come part of a looser Congo 
} . Confederation. 
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There is a case for a Congo 
Federation. Like many Afri- 
can territories under Euro- 
pean Occupation, the fron- 
| tiers of the Belgian Congo 
Were artificial. They enclos- 
ed tribes with little natural 
| association. They divided 
tribes. In the Africa of the 
l future the map will þe re- 

drawn, 
| What is the difference bet- 
meen , Confederation and 
| rederation? In the case of- 
| e Katanga it really boils 
| down to the question as to 
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Who is to have the money. 


an Belgian Government of 


ongo was entitled to 20 
Der c 


` cent of the profits of the | 
nion Miniere which controls 


MA ANA ee A eed E mt 


mae Copperbelt. Under 
endence, 
Would n ce the shares 


ormally pass to the 
o Mr ernment of the Republic. 

this ‘shombe wants to retain 
Wealth for Katanga alone. 
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The Problemo 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, MP. 
Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


Katanga 


Behind him, of course, are 


the Belgian and British indus- 
trialists, 

Thirty-five per cent of the 
shares of the Union Miniere 
are owned by a British Com- 
pany with its headquarters 
in the Rhodesias. The indus~ 
trialists want a puppet Gov- 
ernment in Katanga which 
will save them in the future 


from any dangerous ideas 
such as African public 
ownership. 


The plan therefore is that 
whilst Katanga should be 
associated with the Congo 
Republic in a loose Confede- 
ration, the control of the 
mines and the wealth accru- 
ing from them should remain 
in Moise Tshombe’s hands. 
This is the real issue. 

It would be very wrong to 
assume that all the people of 
the Katanga are behind Mr. 
Tshombe. Only a few weeks 
ago there was an election. 
Mr. Tshombe and his Conaka't 
Party did not stand for the 
independence of- Katanga. 
Whilst urging a federal con- 
stitution, they insisted on the 
integrity of the Congo. 

Their opponents, the Balu- 
bakat, stood for a unitary 
constitution with a strong 
central government. The Te- 
sult was close. The Cona- 
kats got 25 seats, the Balu- 
bakats 21. 

There were 13, Indepen- 
dents, representing smaller 
parties and chiefs. This group 


has been flattered since inde- _ 


pendence to find how much 


they are admired by the Bel- - 


gians. Thev are never with- 


out hosts. They are mostly in - 


Mr. Tshombe’s camn. 
No one would claim that 


these issues are likelv to he” 


settled by legal niceties. but 
in fact the Katanga Govern- 


ment has no. constitutional pi -$ 


authority. 


Under Belgian law 
thirds was 1 
quorum in 
Assembly. The Opposition P 
boycotted the Assembly. The 
Belgian Parliament then 
amended the Constitution to 
give a bare majority power, 
but Mr. Tshombe has not 
been able to muster even the 
new quorum. 

He is now trying to secure 
the support of five Balubakats 
by offering them Ministries, 
The offer is tempting, because 
office provides a salary of 
£3,500 a year, a car and a. 
house. 4 

The immediate problem is 
as to whether the United — 
Nations troops shall replace 
the Belgian troops in 
Katanga. There would seem 
to be no doubt that the reso- 
lution adopted unanimously 
by the Security Council re- 
quired that they should. 4 

The resolution recognised | 
the integrity of the Congo 
and asked for the rapid A 
withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops without qualification, - 
The Belgians have insisted : 
that their troops remain in 
the Katanga, and Mr. 4 
Tshombe has even threatened — 
resistance should U.N. forces — f 
arrive. Sie: 

Conflict about the effect of 
the Security Council resolu- 
tion extends further than 
the Katanga. The Belgians 


at Kitona in the Leopold HS 
province as well as at 
Kamina in Katanga. 


Under the treaty of f 
ship which accompanied 
dependence the Be 
the right to 
bases, but they 


gether. The tensi 
has developed durin 


_ pendent States of 


3 
e o 


the ande- 

Africa 

ering their good services in 
o with Dr. alpn 
Bunche, the Negro assistan 
secretary of the United 
Bee of the independent 
States, Ghana and Tunisia, 
shave acted magnificently. 
Ghana’s initiative in helping 
to restore order in Leopold- 
ville her aid in providing 
‘planes for food and medi- 
cines, her ‘plane enabling 
Prime Minister Lumumba to 
travel to London en route for 
the United Nations — these 
proofs of solidarity will never 
be forgotten. 

Tunisia has twice initiated 
resolutio:3 at the United 
Nations: And I must adda 
word of tribute to Ceylon, 
who seconded Tunisia, for a 
splendid inauguration to the 
first Woman Premiership in 
the world. 

Joint action now by all 
Africa’s independent States 
would be welcome. They have 
declared that everything 


should like to see 


‘which affects Africa is their 


concern. The Congo and the 
. Katanga are an issue for all 
Africa. ie 

Meanwhile, events move 


with cyclonic speed in the 
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rest of Africa and in the 
‘Mediterranean to its north. 

The Europeans in ‘Southern 
Rhodesia will create another 
Congo if they are not care- 
ful. The arrest of the moder- 
ate leaders of the National 
Democratic Party is madness. 
— Dr. Banda is in London 
negotiating majority govern- 
ment for Nyasaland. This is 
Mr. Iain Macleod’s second 
test. He must concede 
majority rule, as he did in 
Kenya, if resistance on a 
larger scale than ever is not 
to return to Nyasaland. 

In Kenya some foolish 
Europeans are organising pri- 
vate armies. They were only 
stopped in Uganda from en- 
tering the Congo. 

Ten colonies in the French 
Community are to have inde- 
pendence. If France is to re- 
tain their goodwill, de Gaulle 
must speed peace and self- 
determination in Algeria. 


Continued from 


from time immemorial, is 
more important to the writer 
and the artist. Fresh creation 
in the fields of poetry, drama, 
fiction and the other branches 
of literature and art, creation 
integrated with our funda- 
mental cultural unity, will 
integrate our people more 
surely than any economic 
planning or political theory. 
Our languages and litera- 
tures will evolve in a natural 
manner each in its own way, 
but their basis will be our 
common Indian heritage and, 
indeed, our common human 
heritage. For we can no 
lenger live in isolation from 
the rest of the world or dis- 
own the modern age which is 
common to mankind. That 
this age originated in the West 
five hundred years back does 
not mean that it is purely 
western. No, it is universal. 
All its conauests belong to us 
as our birthright as human 
beings. Writers who tran- 
seend regionalism and nation- 
alism will contribute to this 
t 
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In the M 
Cyprus becomes 
under an uneasy compr 
which is not likely to a 
during. It is parti ~ en- 
intolerable that Britai ay 
be allowed to x Shoulg 
there which ma bases 
nuclear purposes 
consultation with the 
Government. 

And recent] t thie 
Government o 
ee for Malta, 
or 27 months has 
Parliament. I am “ae i 
early to comment, but I renee 
that nothing will EU 
Malta except the certainty 7 
independence. 

Over the whole world the 
struggle for human liberties 
moves forward irresistibly, 
History is being written every 
day in words which inscribe 
over wider and wider spheres 
the rights of man to decide 
his own destiny. 


Without 
Cypriot 


its 
which 
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great single creative stream 


which waters all habitations , 


built along its banks, regard- 
less of language, but through 
their own languages. 

Writers should be enabled 
and encouraged to live every- 
where in the country, close to 
the common people, closer to 
them than to the rich and 
mighty, farther from Delhi 
and Calcutta than from nature 
and reality, less preoccupied 
with policies and their 1m- 
plementation than with bazy 
principles, with first and last 
things. At the same time the 
work of each considerable 
writer should be made ava m 
able through all pugs a 
languages. A writer, ne 
he happens to reside, ste 
feel himself central OD of 
hearts of his countrymen, E 
he converses with them wee 
he puzzles over the fave 
eternal questions which: the 
occupied and activated os 
minds and hearts of al tal 
in all countries and ® 
times. 
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INCE I wrote last time on 
A | ~ your Prime Minister’s 
: Jong-handled broom sweeping 
Assam clean with its feather- 
h j touch, I had had my own ex- 
> perience of something harder 
—paper-touch. I have been 


A| | 
i pelted with letters and those 
to a who threw these at me had no 
to & mind to cleanse me, but only 
d | to hurt and smear. They are 
hi all white-caps. Their grousc 
e i Zes I made light of, their 
a4 M! Did I, really? Poor 
3 | ins; how ill they know? 
ic ey and their fathers and 
j their grand-fathers and 


great-great-great (n’th times) 
Srand-fathers were a long 
a from being born when I 
You ae fleshly paunchy self. 
Shay now, I was a creation 
Ree English dramatist called 
espeare; and so was your 

‘ ar his incarnation as 
differen, But we were sO 
Blak ent! I was much the 
Aen and could not claim as 
z Bae a figure as his. On 
awful nirary, I was growing 
aa fat and my paunch 
ward a forward drive to- 
ds the thin air in front of 
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me, till its front-line went 
beyond the reach of my 
fingers. Then people began 
railing at me, called me all 
of names, and even 
followed me like 
packs of hounds and threw 
pebbles at me: Imagine my 
plight! I had at last to ask 
for a sword from my creator 
for self-protection and’ he 
allowed me. one. But that 
‘also was no help and I said, 
—father, let me die. But he 
could not hear, the death of 
so dear a son that had already 
made a box-office hit. He 
carried me from play to play. 
And when at last he killed 
me—O! the row—people 
started pelting even him with 
stones, and he had to make 
me rise from the dead again. 
A sort of ‘resurrection’, you 
may call it. And now I am 
here again, in India this time, 
‘resurrected’ by your favou- 
rite Vigil, to go through 
another spate of pelting, 
though with paper this ‘time. 


sorts 
children 


This is perhaps because you 


pre a non-violent people, 
aren’t you? Not like those 
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y 
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$i 
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brats in England and Europe 
of my time. They spared 
none—not even Shylock the 
Jew of Venice. Fancy, those 
young brats leaving a trail of . HE 
their brood behind, till you shee 
have their progeny -in the aaa 
modern Teddy Boys in Eng- 
land. But these white-caps 

of your country! Who are 
they? I feel like calling them 

to my side one day, if I could 
have them, and then?—do you 
know what? Nothing non- 
violent! I should suddenly — 
fall flat on the whole lot of. 
them. jumbled together. How 
nice it would be to see them a 
crushed! But I am terribly 
afraid of my younger brother 
—I mean, your P.M., and his 
Jaw and order’! The only 
hope is the Assam-treatment 
he has shown. If he woul 
give me that, just a feath 
touch for all the.deaths - 
should cause—if I could b 
sure of that, well, then 
another of my Shakesp ) 
brother, I should doit an 
Sump the life to come j Lt 
your P.M. is a little 
tempered, you know. ; 


x 


may just be so different with 
people at Guierent umes- i, 
rorgetting Assam, he suddenly 
revives his Bihar touch, he 
will rush with a live bomb at 
me. What, then? Just ima- 
gine! Aeriel, bomb in hand, 
darting through tne air; and 
Falstail, with all his 300 Ibs. 
of flesh, trudging and penting 


i and puffing just a few yards 


|) till he is caught! Oh, the 
i prospects! Where will your 
Vigil editor be at that dire 
moment for me? k 
But there is hope yet. I 
have been told by some of 
your countrymen that your 
P.M. is called ‘Hamlet’ of the 
twentieth century. For me 
that makes no difference. He 
will still be a brother, born 
of the same Shakespeare, 
though a little stand-offish. 
` And it would be more suited 
to his temper-if he were re- 
ally like the Prince of Den- 
mark. He would have to do 
nothing, only think ‘to be or 
not to be’ as most people say 
he very often loves to do, and 
yet remains a hero! And his 
respectability would be much 
greater than Aeriel’s. Then 
why not stick to that? It 
appears you Indians are 
rather  fickle-minded, can’t 
stick to anything for long— 
not like the bull-dog brothers 
I had when born in England. 
Why not stick to the Hamlet 
image for my brother and 
leave him alone? 


cei ne ES 


as Fey 


And then there is a disre- 

y; putable set of people who call 
Re my brother a ‘Lotos-Eater’ at 
“times. The Lotos-Eater of 
Kashmir. How unjust! How 
i Sas plebeian! The creation of 
Lord Tennyson or somebody 
coming 250 ‘years later. Why 
_ are these people so jealous of 
my brother’s aristocracy, his 
ancient origin,~ his' far more 
_ respectable association with 
~ Me greatest dramatist of the 
orld! And so I approached 
_ him once and asked him why 


A 
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: Political Quest of M. N. Roy 


(A critique of ‘Politics, Power and Parties,’ April 1960) 


By Dr. ATINDRANATH BOSE \ 


M.N. Roy’s life is a perpe- 
tual quest of political values. 
Starting as a militant nationa- 
list trom his teens he went 
through the ideological spells 
of liberalism, communism and 
representative democracy, but 
never surrendering his judg- 
ment to any of them. Each of 
these he subjected to rigorous 
intellectual criticism and em- 
pirical test and each was 
found wanting in turn to be 
rejected for something new 
till he reached the journey’s 
end atthe fag end of his 
chequered career. At the time 
he appeard in Indian politics, 
two coins were current in the 
market, viz, Marxian Com- 
munism and Democratic Na- 
tionalism. Roy had already 
outgrown the Marxian philo- 
sophy. It took another ten 
years to be disillusioned with 
democratic nationalism and to 
blaze a new milepost in 
Indian political thought. 


Even when Roy was in the 
thick of the battle for proleta- 
rian revolution he became 
sceptical of Russian commu- 
nism. He saw that what is 
Masquerading as socialism is 
merely a massive fabric of 
State monopoly. Russian com- 
munism had lost its theoreti- 
cal foundation. Whatever its 
architects do, they pass it with 
the seal of Marxism. Means are 
not related to the ends; rather 
they are Tunning across one 
another. Freedom which is the 
goal of all human endeavour, 
is sought for by dedicating the 
individual to the collectivity. 


—— 
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The community stands 
above the individual, 
stands as a new Goq on the 
alter of which freedom of man 
is sacrificed, | 


high ap 
the Mass ) 


| 
Not ihat the Marxian theory | 
was not responsible for this 
perversion. Marx made class 
struggle an immutabile law or 
history and overlooked that 
there are forces of adjustment 
and concerd, that there are 
human values which transcend t 
the passing values of classes, 
He preached the astounding 
dogma that the highly centra- 
lized proletarian state which 
combines the economic power 
of monopoly with the political 
power of dictatorship will 
wither away and that power 
will abdicate voluntarily. In | 
his class philosophy there is 
no role for the middle class. À 
That they may survive the 
flood of capitalism, that they 
may fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the proletariat on the 
economic issue, that they may 
sustain the cultural heritage 
of the past and pass it on to 
the Revolution, all these es- 
caped his foresight. His dis- 
ciples perpetuated his errors | 
and reduced his doctrine ing 
a dogma which is now pene 4 
interpreted by its high pries | 
of the U.S.S.R. 


The only visible alternative 
to communism was parliamen | 
tary democracy. Its noe 
ness is now proved to cy | 
hilt. Parliamentary democ’” | 
means the alternating ZONT i 
ment of political ue | 
having distinctive pees Be i 
ideologies and progra i 
Like the Geen | 
cratic parties aloni indivi 

e the citi- 


community above 
dual, the state abov 
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E ‘Walk and be happy, walk and be healthy? 
said Charles Dickens. ‘The best 

of all ways to lengthen our days is to 
walk steadily and with 


a purpose. The wandering man knows 


of certain ancients, who have 


staved off infirmities and dissolution by 
earnest walking — hale fellows close upon 


eighty and ninety, but brisk as boys: 


Bote 


x 


\ 


ES i en: Phey -proceed with the 


plea that the State’ power has 
to be captured first and-that 
the individuals will be served 
thereatter. Hence somehow 
to get into power and once 
getting into power to perpe- 
tuate itself in power is the sine 
qua non of a political party. 

` Rigging of election becomes a 
common practice. “Degraded 
to the fonmality of counting 
heads, democracy does not 
bother about what is in the 
heads. If the heads are empty 
of sense, the party getting the 
largest number of votes will 
have ‘the largest amount oi 
ignorance as its sanction” (p. 
192). 


So, election is the art oì 
fooling the demos. Ends are 
sacrificed to the means. Pub- 
‘lic life is debased to a level 
of mass frenzy and cynical 
disregard for ethical values. 
Fascism appears asa deli- 
verer from this rot. 


‘Hence the common cry that 
democracy has failed. It has 
never been tried at all, says 
Roy. Its two basic principles 
are individual freedom and 
popular sovereignty. Parlia- 
mentary democracy has found 
neither. When the state is 
an instrument of power in 
the hands of a minority it is 
not democratic whatever be 
its form. Delegation of power 
in the representative system 
is the surrender of power. 
The electors have no control 
on the elected,—they are con- 
trolled by and responsible to 
_ the parties. Power is con- 
' centrated more and more in 


_ ~ the hands of the ruling party 


concentration of power is 
> germ of destruction of 


t 


mentary democracy 
the same contradic- 


au communism, 
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rent and helpless.- They do 
not mind at all who govern 
hem. 
A synthesis has been sought 
of these two discredited doc- 
trines. The democratic social- 
ists want to nationalise the 
wealth and economic enter- 
prise keeping the parliamen- 
tary system intact. Like the 
communists they also bide for 
a monolithic state capitalism. 
Like the parliamentists they 
are satisfied with the formal 
structure of elective» demo- 
cracy and are indifferent to 
giving it a popular content. 


The hollowness of parlia- 
mentary democracy was not 
yet so. blatantly exposed 
when Roy wrote his critiques 
and forged a new path. He 
anticipated things and sought 
remedy in a harmony of 
ethics with social philosophy 
and political practice, in an 
identity of ends and means. 
His New Humanism is mate- 
Yialistic monism applied to 
social existence, man being 
placed at the: centre. and base 
of society, whose reason is de- 
rived from material life, 
whose ethics arises out of 
rational judgment. New 
Humanism seeks to raise man 
from the security of faith, to 
release him from spiritual 
slavery, to teach him to rely 
on his own capacity and “sail 
the uncharted sea of life.” It 
is not merely a doctrine, it is 
a mission of liberation of 
mankind. 


The basis of humanist poli- 
fics is the free man. Demo- 
cracy is now confined to a few 
cities. It must be brought to 
the people. The voters who 
are now scattered like atoms 
will be locally organized into 
People’s Committees which 
will be endowed with specific 
Constitutional rights ~ and 
functions. ' They~ will plan 
their own local affairs and 
nominate their own candi- 


dates to the legislatures. The 


` 


rukul Kangri C 
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. should quarrel 


ollection, Haridwar 
$ peace i 


Pyramidal state strug, 


£ iS say 
rise upon a neiwork or ae 
local republics which an 


Serve as schools of selt- 
ernment. Power will eee 
centralized and the State a 
be conterminous with sericea 
This change cannot a 
brought about either through 
parliamentary elections or by 
means of a violent revolution 
In the present atmosphere of 
cynicism and frustration who- 
ever will bid for power 
through elections will þe 
caught in the swirl and will 
lose the people who elect him. 
A violent insurrection is no 
longer feasible: against the 
formidable coercive power of 
the modern state. The only 


way is an attack on ignor- 
ance and faith, a battle 
against indifference and 


apathy and the training for 
democracy at the grass roots. 


The idea of a decentralized 
non-partisan qemocracy bas- 
ed on local seli-government is 
not a new and original contri- 
bution of M. N. Roy. Its 
thumb-nail outline was first 
drawn by Aurobindo in his 
Pallisamiti speech of Kishore- 
ganj (1908). Chittaranjan 
Das and Bhagwan Das gave 
a similar sketch in the Out- 
line Scheme of Swaraj. 
Gandhiand lately J ayaprakash 
developed the familiar theme: 
The distinctive contribution 
of Roy is to establish 
system on a creed and eee 
sophy freed from mays a 
and subjected to the ee 
discipline of reason and oer 
and to start a movement as 
its realization. The seeds A 
had sown thirteen years @ 
are now sprouting. 


who sail for the 
tination if not in the 
boat. He condemns the pami 
of stateless society as 2”? 
possible utopia born solitics 
disappointments of P|: 
The state, according to 
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will remain but “will become 
hno more than a clearing house 
of information, „an advisory 
and administrative machinery 
to co-ordinate and supervise 
policies framed directly by 
the people as a whole operat- 
ing through local People’s 
Committees” (p. 84). The 
State will be “only a co-ordi- 
nating factor, one of the vari- 
ous social institutions, the 
function of which will be to 
harmonise the functions of 
the various other institutions” 
(p. 182). Anarchists have 
not demanded anything more. 
They want dissolution of the 
coercive state, of authority 
which means authority of 
man upon man, and not of 
public administration by 
people’s committees. The de- 
centralized direct democracy 
of New Humanism is quite in 
accord with the federation of 
free communities visualised 
by Proudhon and Kropotkin. 


Nor is there reason why 
Roy should be so allergic to 
spiritualism and see it as 
something opposed to reason 
and freedom. Were it so how 
could one explain the para- 
dox that Vivekananda, Auro- 
bindo and Gandhi all decried 
the so-called democratic state 
as the rule of the minority 
and advocated a direct demo- 
cracy of the people seated in 
the villages? Was it not 
Vivekananda, the prophet of 
heospiritualism who wanted 


‘to build a new India from the 


uts and hovels, who was the 
most indomitable fighter for 
€ resurgence and enlighten- 
Ment of the teeming millions 
and taught them to accept 
nothing on authority or faith? 
e conflict of rationalism 

_ Spiritualism is now a 
rentlict of words. Rationalism 
Sfined and blended with the 
er emotions . which -are 
Peculiar to.man produces ‘the 


- Moral] Consciousness on which 


weet would erect his sys- 
3 m, Spiritual existence is 
Sublime rational-moral' 
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American Presidential Election—and _ 


Democracy 


By ROBERT STEELE 


Dr. Steele first appeared in the pages of Vigil when eight 
articles about his observations growing out of a three-year 


sojourn in India were 


minded work taking 


published weekly in the magazine. 
During the sojourn he made a 


motion picture of Gandhian- 


place under the leadership of Vinoba 


Bhave consisting of land-reform, village industries and Basic 


education. 


Then he was a regular contributor of the London 
Letter during the years 1957 and 


*58 when he was a resident of 


England. He is now an assistant professor in Communication 


Arts at Boston University, 


"TODAY the saying around 
the United States is, “It’s 
all over but the payola.” To- 


day the Democratic Conyen-* 


tion has finished its important 
work: we have John F. 
Kennedy. as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency 
I know of no 
evidence of Kennedy’s bar- 
gaining with money in ex- 
change for votes, but payola 
involved can be more grave in 
its consequences than the ex- 
change of money. Talk on 
radio and television and in the 
newspapers has made out that 
many deals and trades were 
involved in order to get votes. 
Probably promises have been 
made such as if you give your 
votes to Kennedy, then he 
will support your ‘ campaign 
to get your man in Congress, 


existence resting upon the 
Subordination of desires like 
greed, jealousy, love of power, 
etc. which are a drag on rea- 
son and morality. It is not 
necessary to associate spiri- 
tualism with: mysticism and 
blind faith. Roy -> outlived 
many a current cliche of poli- 
tics. Had he lived a few years 
more he: would have lived 


‘beyond the rationalist fear of 


spiritualism as it is common- 
ly misunderstood. 
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—Editor. 


your campaign for the state 
governorship your campaign 
for mayor of your city, etc. 
This is customary procedure, 
one is told, in the game and 
strategy of politics. The be- 
havior of the convention, the 
way the votes went, and the 
amout of talk about deals and 
trades leaves no doubt that 
the usual promises and intri- 
gues of professional politi- 
cians went on unabated. 


If Kennedy’s victory were 
the choice of the people or 
bona-fide people’s representa- 
tives then I could accept his 
election as one of the routine 
dangers and misfortunes of a 
government that strives to be 
democratic. But had the 
people elected their preferred 
man or had the Electoral 
College truly reflected the will 
of the people, Adlai Steven- 
son rather than Kennedy, I 
believe, would have been 
nominated: 


Perhaps Stevenson would ` 
have won had he not counted — 


on merely support from’ the 
people but had he had hench- 
men who would have swapped 
deals with other hench-men. - 


:iHe might have won shad he : 
had a hunger for power and 


status which would « have 
prodded him to: make deals” 
with powerful governor: 


x 
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na: ors, city bosses, and pro- 
EE al politicians. He chose 
not to do this and struck with 
his Handicaps, and the ex- 
cessive enthusiasm and sup- 
port he received from citizens 
at large may be an evl- 
dence that we are weary of 
-rule by a political elite. Des- 
pite the mass support of 
Stevenson from persons in the 
States who are not as interes- 
ted in getting a Democrat 
versus a Republican, who 
want a man of stature and in- 
tellect, who are intellectual 
leaders of the nation, power 
to elect him was insufficient. 
The astute campaigning and 
politicking of Kennedy, which 
began systematically and 
powerfully last January, in- 
sured his victory. Kennedy 
had unlimited money with 
which to wage a campaign, 
and political victories in the 
United States today seem to 
coincide with the candidate 
who has most money behind 
him to buy television time, 
sharp speech writers, promo- 
tional devices and giveaways, 
votes and people. 


The political and govern- 
mental sickness of the United 
States today does not seem to 
me a far-fetched subject for 
this Independence Day issue of 
Vigil. There was a time when 
we had independence and a 
high level of democratic pro- 
cedures running our govern- 
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ment. This is not so today. 
One hopes India will keep its 
independence and know that 
it must be continually fought 


-for in order that it may grow 


and deepen its roots. Our ex- 
perience and failure are sup- 
ports for the wisdom of the 
observations of Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Vinoba Bhave in 
eschewing a government run 
by powerful political parties. 
They almost alone in India 
seem to have realised the 
hopelessness of this govern- 
mental operation when the 
welfare of the people (and 
world) is at stake. These two 
men and Gandhi before them 
seem right in seeing that a 
government run by Western- 
type political parties is not the 
way for the best government 
of India. Political parties and 
not the people are the source 
of governmental control and 
power in the United States. 
Their personal wills, intrigues, 
bargains, money, status, and 
career ambitions are at the 
core of government opera- 
tions. The will of the people 
is pushed into oblivion. The 
masses of students and tourists 
from all over the world who 
visit the United States and get 
to know people here usually 
find we are not monsters or 
war-makers but like them- 
selves and likable. A visit to 
the United States which 


, affords the opportunity to get 
to know 


truck-drivers, 
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teachers, factory 
scientists, artists, 
ceeds in lettin es 
see the EEn RNE 
EIR as a differen gov- 
rom the wa 

and wish the ele be 
were to behave, 
created over the wor 

United States by ae a a 
government’s behaviour rid 
represents the nature and 
true image of the people ang 
their wills. The encounter of 
Russian and United States 
scientists, artists, students 
and ordinary people makes ue 
feel we are not so very diffe- 
rent; we like each other anq 
have no reason for not getting 
along with each other. But 
our governments seem bent on 
war calls (“I promise you I 
will insure the freedom and 
security of the United States 
and the free world”) and slo- 
gans which function like ban- 
ners in the grand sport of 
war-making. No wonder. A 
man can’t play golf all the 
time, so he spends the rest of 
his time the way the habits of 
his life have taught him to 
think and act. Thus, a natión 
is made to look as if its raison 
Wetre is to be the superior 
warrior determined to save 
and protect all of those good 
things like peace and freedom 
for its people. So the warring 
goes back and forth between 
governments. 


Workers 
3 
Ca Sucs 


Image 


Despite the observations of 
Victor Alba (Vigil, May m 
1960, p. 258) there seems 0 
be few differences of conse- 
quence between our two aa 
ties. One feels they are bo 2 
cut with the same coe 
cutter. Neither represents t i 
will of one mass of citizen 
versus another mass. BO 
parties are shaped to 
mula that strategist 
will get one party or t2 
into power. Both are = 
mined to get into vowel ¢ 
the content of. platter res 
designed to expose the fal 
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; arty as the wind 
of Tee ida is designed 
Bah will weld the largest 
we mber of voters together. 
Consequently, We are accus- 
tomed to seeing strange bed- 
fellows together: those that 
are for and against civil rights; 
for and against segregation; 
for and against McCarthyism; 
for and against foreign poli- 
cies of peacemaking and war- 
making natures. In order to 
direct Gargantuan exposures 
of such diversities of the past, 
issues and problems are by- 
passed by ballyhooing per- 
sonalities. (I can’t remember 
when a political candidate 
willingly let himself be photo- 
graphed in a campaign so that 
his grin did not bare all four 
wisdom teeth. He must smile, 
smile, smile, and look like the 
happy and confident man in 
order that the people may like 
him and feel he knows what 
it is all about because they 
don’t.) Imagine Lincoln (We 
have Mathew Brady’s volu- 
minous photographs of him.) 
with the famed Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Nixon “smile” that 
assures the people that every- 
thing is all right! When one 
does a comparative ana- 
lysis of domestic and foreign 
Policies, particularly the latter 
Which are the more important, 
of the two parties, one dis- 
“overs there is little conse- 
duence to differentiate them. 

nfortunately, this judgement 
applies also to Stevenson, but 
lS generalized statements, 
questions, and oblique refer- 
“es incline one to feel that 
if he had Power he might have 
fy ee and intelligence 
tha e an individual rather 
Baur Political mouthpiece. 
ate leaders lack ideas and 
ies which would give 
ite Individuality and make 
wane a for something be- 
offendi at would risk their 
mg somebody and not 


ing popular wi 
Because oS ar with everybody. 
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lyar r policies essential- - 
Beene Seated to win the wan 


with Russia, their kick-back 
in Eisenshower and Kennedy 
are the same, Today Kennedy 
might just as well be a Re- 
publican and Nixon a Demo- 
crat. On important issues it 
would make no difference. 
Stevenson aptly said the next 
time he may run for the Re- 
publicans. Our parties no 
longer stand for differences of 
consequence for the welfare of 
the nation and the world. 


A bashed ideal of the 
United States is that our Ele- 
ctoral College is composed of 
our wisest men who select 
presidential candidates on be- 
half of the people. Bigness 
goes ill with democracy. The 
Electoral College is no longer 
made up of our wisest men, 
and it does not represent the 
will of the people. The non- 
professional politician is lost 
when it comes to having an 
influence upon who represents 
him in the Electoral College. 
The Electoral College is made 
up of men who swing deals 
in exchange for favour ex- 
tended to conquer the most 
power for parties or factions 
of parties. : - 


Eleanor Roosevelt says, “Now 
it will be interesting to see 
whether our New York state 
organization can carry the 
state for the Democratic ticket 
in ‘November. New York 
should be a Democratic state, 
but delegates who are captive 
do not always represent the 
feeling of the voters. This is 
® challenge to the New York 
state and city organizations 
and, I think, to the people of 
New York. .Will such dele- 
gates vote in the future to free 
themselves from-having their 
votes cast for them, and will 
they work really to express 
the sentiment of the people 
they represent? Can a group 
of leaders ‘who pay no. atten- 
tion to what I am sure is the 
majority will of the people of 
their state, carry their state? 
There is something not quite 
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representative in the way we- 
choose delegates to our pre~ 
sidential conventions, and I 
think this is probably also. 
true of our state conventions. 
Thousands of telegrams have 
poured in from the various 
people working for Stevenson 
throughout the country. One 
said, ‘One thousand telegrams 
support Adlai Stevenson have 
gone to Nassau County New 
York delegates in the past two 
days.’ This was certainly not 
visible in the vote of the New 
York state delegation.”* 


Clearly, the vote for a 
presidential candidate did not 
represent the will of the 
people. Mrs. Roosevelt also 
says, “I have always thought 
that demonstrations were a 
waste of time and money, but 
I am glad we did have the 
Stevenson demonstration, be- 
cause it was really sponta- 
neous outpouring of the 
people. They had come as 
volunteers in many cases to 
work for the candidate they 
believed in.”** But . despite 
the huge, spontaneous supa 
port for Stevenson, as 
gave the sole heart and 
drama to the Convention, he 
did not get the votes. He did 
hot campaign and he did not 
make deals. Instead he was~ - 
humble and said we needed 
unheroie virtues today like 
patience, tolerance, and 
understanding. He offered 
himself to the nation for a 
third time and did it? with 
dignity and self-restraint. In- 
stead of being greedy for the 
job as President for himself, 
he appeared to be the ~ only 
candidate who was aware of 
the importance and gravity 
of the position. He mai 


` 


undertake the Presidency and 
work as hard as possible 
win the November election. 


x Christian Science 
tor, July 17, 
** Ibid, 


>> 


‘but he did not stoop to an 
aggressive battle as if he 
were zealously coveting the 
*million-dollar prize of a tele- 
vision quizz game. The citi- 
zens organized to support 
Stevenson are ready to grab 
at a second best, and some of 
them agree to support Kennedy 
on the condition that Steven- 
son be his Secretary of State. 
This “solution” may be the 
best when one is limited in 
his choice between two un- 
fortunate candidates, but its 
compromised nature may 
make it no solution at all. 
In November the television 
campaign will be an even 
bigger show. The people of 
the United States can in this 
election indicate whether 
they prefer Kennedy or 
Nixon. But the limitation of 
the two-party and two- 
candidate system means the 


choice is an innocuous one. 
Neither man has the stature 


needed for the job and both 


are tainted with McCarthy- 
ism, opportunism, expediency, 
and personality ` exploitation. 
The choice of President boils 
down to one’s preference bet- 
ween two plums, when one 
knows a real choice exists 
between water and meat. The 
choice will be made by the 
majority of citizens by their 
being bamboozled by the 
more successful television 
shows, advertising, and the 
personality appeal of the 
candidates and their wives 
and children. A conversation 
I overheard yesterday had 
some truth in it. Two men 
agreed that our women have 
a great deal to do with the 
final “choice” that is made. 
They control their own votes 
as well as many of those of 


their’ husbands. An 
reason Kenned i ; 
cause of his aes be- 
appeal to women over th 
Nixon. It used to þe th iy oi 
money behind the edi pe 
had most to do with win 
but now both candidates 
fabulous amounts wit 
to win an election. 


d for this 


dates 
ning, 
have 
h which 


There is a lesson to pb 
learned by other Nations fro $ 
the political party deve 
ments in the United States 
Our “democratic” perogatiye 
of selecting a President by 
our votes through the years 
has become of less and less 
consequence. It makes little 
difference whether Kennedy 
or Nixon wins. Neither holds 
out the promise of giving us 
the calibre of leadership we 
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The Name Rooted, as it is in the hoary past of our ancient land, the 
i aa neranda Textile Industry in India today is the biggest National Industry. 
QUALITY : 
` SWADESHI, the biggest cotton mill of Northern India, has 
SAREES the rare honour of being one of the biggest Textile Units of Asia. 
DHOTIs ) 3 i 
Ore SWADESHI symbolises the spirit of Swadeshi and carries 
PRINTS with it the richest traditions in Indian Textiles. 
* 
RUANNEDS SWADESHI fabrics are equally popular in India and oroa 
CANVAS because of their radiant finish, glowing range of colours, ine 
£ parable quality and lasting stuff. 
WEBBINGS kA 
Bee lower than their counter 


SWADESHI fabrics are priced 


parts in the market and are suited to all tastes and pockets. 
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SWADESHI ) 
‘COTTON MILLS COMPANY LIMITED KANPUR 


a — BRANCHES — seksi 
Auten eshi Cotton Mills Company Limited, Pondicherry Swadeshi Cotton Mills Company um 
amily Udaipur Cotton Mills, Udaipur, The Berar Swadeshi Vanas pati, Shegaon. 

. « Subsidiary Concerns. . . Collie- 


_ Ganesh Sugar Mills Ltd., Anan dnagar, Shree Anand Sugar Mills Ltd., Khalilabad, Samla 
i ries Ltd., Pandveshwar, Jaipuria Kajora Collieries Ltd. Ondal. 
: AULT SAS JAIPURIA ENTERPRISE —— 
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Juvenile Delinquency and 
Our Students 


By DILIP KUMAR CHOUDHURY 


vv UDEN TS’ indiscipline in 
cur country has been a 
suojece OL irequent alscussion 
or ate, ana In wying to probe 
inco tne causes, 1t has þe- 
come almost a rasnion to mix 
x up with the general unrest 
among tne youtn or the world 
aue to all soris oi causes. As 
examples are cited the stories 
ot juvenile delinquency that 
come irom other lands, parti- 
cularly trom America, Eng- 
jand and even Russia. Cer- 
tain recent rules enforced by 
the Municipal authorities or 
Moscow putting some restric- 
tions on the movements of 
adolescent boys and girls 
have come: handy as a proof 
that even in so tightly disci- 
plined a country as Russia 
delinquency in youth has 
made its appearance as an 
irrepressible symptom of un- 
rest in modern life. They go 
by the name of Stilyagi and 
have a family likeness with 
the Teddy Boys in England 
and the sort placed before 
the Juvenile Courts in Ame- 
rica. The argument, after 
this, comes handy that 
students’ indiscipline in India 
'S only a local variant of the 
youthful delinquency prevail- 
ng in those countries. 


There is a word in English, 
Chemian, as old as the 
anguage itself; and crack- 
Sa Tiff-raffs, tag-rag and 
ae have flourished in the 
ch pee between the diffe- 
ae paca Social classes 
every rough the years in 
is and. But against the 
nee ed canvas of a vast 
A ey: groping in moral 
light €ss beneath the fierce: 


a breath-taking scienti- 
chosen CoVeries, these self- 


youthful outlaws are 
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duilacung more attention ana 
vaci Uug Ner mauga Muu- 
vuce ou a widening circie or 
yvu today. bur they are 
nor at all cast ın the same 
mouia even in the same 
country. Some of them pride 
Wnemseives as being neo-in- 
veilectuais, deliberately repe- 
lūng against the values of 
contemporary society, against ' 
us con.ormity at tne cost of 
conscience and adoption of 
materialistic opportunism as 
the price of social security. 


This common psychology of 
non-coniormism and seli- 
chosen outlawry find expres- 
sion in difřerent countries in 
dimerent ways. In England 
the Angry Young Men claim 
to belong to an intellectual 
set all by themselves and will 
take it as an insult to be 
classed with the Teddy Boys. 
In America, the Beatniks, or 
rather the Beat Generation as 
they would perhaps prefer to 
be called, proclaim their re- 
bellion against all modern or 
ancient social institutions 
through recitation of their 
own aggressively revolution- 
ary poems from platforms, 
tea-stalls and street corners, 
and take pride in their com- 
plete withdrawal from society. 
In spite of making it 
known to all the sundry by 
their outlandish dress, reck- - 
less manners, wild talk about 
sex, shameless exhibitionism 
and neurotic addiction to 
dope that they despise the 
accepted hall-marks of ‘res- 
pectability’, they do not ap- 
pear to be doing anything 
very desperate in actual prac- 
tice. On the contrary, a set 
of ‘poets’ among them, the 
Beat-poets, have already been 
recognized as showing good 
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promise in their own line 
and have found place even 
in the films. 

It is below this level that 
the fraternity of Teddy Boys 
operate in different countries. 
In Germany, for instance, 
they are called Halbstarke— 
halt-strong ones. These way- 
ward youths are always eager 
to flaunt their contempt for 
law and order and public 
opinion. When they read of 
the furor which the daubing 
of the. Swastika and smear- ~ 
ing of synagogues with slo- 
gans of hatred against: the 
Jews had caused at Cologne 
in December last year, they 
at once siezed on this new 
tempting way to make them- 
selves heard. Among the 
arrests in different parts of 
West Germany made at the 
time for this kind of offence, 
a large proportion is reported 
to have been these ‘half- 
strong ones.’ In the U.K. re- 
cently, the Manxmen in the 
Isle of Man have reintroduced 
whipping to deal with juve- 
nile delinquency and Teddy 
Boy gangsterism. This is 
mostly the performance of 
Teddy Boy visitors from 
England and Scotland who 
behave like gangsters: when 
they get embroiled in a.street 
fight. “Recently, at Douglas, 
a Magistrate’s bench ordered 
twelve strokes of the birch on 
a Liverpool ship’s steward 
who had, like a coward, set 
on a younger companion kick- 
ing him unmercifully and 
cold-bloodedly in the face 
after knocking him on the 
ground. Birching was only a 


slight taste of his own medi- . 


cine.” In Russia, on the 


other hand, things appear to — Fs 
be not so desperate with the ~ 
Stilyagi as in the instances 
though recent 
stringent restrictions suggest | 
greater precautions extending 


cited above, 


even to the colour, design or 


measurement of- dress. To 


illustrate ; p @ 
«....A young man 
pears at a dance-hall wi 


Na 


_ into the teachers’ 


a girl. The usherette at 
we avor jets the girs M, 
put gaves wie yuuu a pene- 


wauug loos. une young 
mun straigntens nis wie 
embarrassealy. 


‘People ike you arent 
allowea in’, the usherette 
says. a 

"What do you mean by 
that?’ i 

‘I mean that we're not 
letting you in; thats wnat 
our orders say....’ 

~The young man is natur- 
ally annoyed and begins to 
argue. Then the Manager 
comes. 

‘What are you shouting 
for, young man?’ he asks 
haughtily. ‘We don’t let 
teddy-boys into the dance- 
hall,’ Sere 

r ‘But I beg your pardon, 
the young man replies, 
turning pale. ‘Am I a 
teddy-boy, then?’ 

‘Maybe you aren’t’, the 
Manager says, ‘but we 
wont let you in in that 
fancy jacket you’ve got on.’ 

With these words the 
Manager got off. But the 
young couple’s evening is 
completely and irrevocably 
ruined, all because of the 
unfortunate jacket. Where 
did the evil jacket come 
from, then? The young 
man bought it in a Soviet 
+ shop and it has the label of 

a Leningrad firm.” 


, 


Recently a young teacher 
wrote a letter to the editor 
of ; Uchitelskaya Gazeta in 
which he complained that 
the headmaster, whom he 
happened to meet shortly be- 
fore the beginning of class 
made him go back home and 
put on some different trou- 
sers. The trousers which he 
Was wearing struck the strict 
headmaster as being too 
‘Darrow and ‘teddy-boyish’, to 
use his own expression. The 
matter went so far that a 
tape-measure was . brought 
common- 
oom so that the teacher’s 


p a 
if 
\ Sal : 


2 


~ actually possessed high 


trousers could be measured 
in order to determine whether 
Tey Were OF luce perNisssioie 
wiath or not. It nappeneda 
that the teacher’s trousers 
were 1.5 cm narrower than 
the minumum width laid down 
py the school authorities. 


This kind of associating 
dress with potential beha- 
vlour—gentlemanly or ‘teday- 
boyish’ — may strike as 
sireucning the precaution a 
little too tar. But it is not 
unknown in our country also. 
Certain styles in hair-cut or 


manners in dressing are 
taken as suggesting the 
character of a vagabond or 
worse. 


A recent sample survey by 
the Calcutta University’s 
Psychological Department oi 
the city’s delinquents in the 
age-group of 10-15 suggests 
;that “many of the offenders 
in- 
telligence, much above ave- 
rage.” As regards their emo- 
tional stability, the difference 
between the normal group 
and juvenile offenders 
not very significant. The boys 
under investigation lacked 
cultural interest. About 60% 
of them were backward in 
‘scholastic achievements’. 
School education did not 
offer them ‘proper motivation 
for the persuit of knowledge’ 
and they had become tru- 
ants. This apathy for study 
might be ascribed to ‘their 
parents’ illiteracy. “Such 
children were morally defi- 
cient. Though many of them 
had true concepts of right 
and wrong, the investigation 
showed that about 84% of 
them did not act rightly when 
a situation arose. This might 
be caused by want of right 
examples from parents, 
guardians and teachers.” 


That this lack of example 
for conduct and absence of 


Occupation to keep them 
healthily engaged have a 
VIGIL 
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was. 


good deal to do with 
SAAG BOCES G E 
ueunqueucy m Iua A ae 
evident, and unless chew 
in ume, it will soon prone eq 
be a very ugly national DN 
lem. F ortunately, our delin- 
quents, even of the 
age-group than 10-15 
have not yet gone the 
of their comrades in some of 
ene countries of the West 
But there is no room for com. 
placency. Unless Steps are 
taken to stem the tide, they 
may soon catch up witn ther 
fellows abroad. A UN, pub- 
lication has cited disquieting 
figures about the young delin- 
quenis in certain countries of 
the western world. At the 
present rate, “more than a 
million children will appear 
before the U.S. courts in 
1965.” “The problem has be- 
come particularly acute re- 
cently in Britain, Sweden 
and the U.S.A., but has de- 
creased in France and Italy.” 
“In 1959 as compared with 
1958 arrests for murder and 
non-negligent manslaughter 
in the 16 to 20 age-groups in 
New York city increased by 
37%. In the London area, 
32.1% of the total number of 
crimes of violence during 
1958 were committed by 


years, 
length 


people between the ages of : 


twenty.” And, 
among trends mentioned ae 
the report are an “upwal 
trend in sex offences and 
drug and liquor offences. 


eight and 


Contrary to common opi- 
nion and coming as 4 paraj 
dox, the worst type of delima 
quency in quickly n 
number is‘ found in the t 
countries giono ea a ee 

rous in the ee 
USA. is\the richest co 
with the ehe standar tas 
living. In Britain, =. as 
Bevan been so good’ to HYE ge 
now, and the Conserva 
Party is said to have W gan 
election on this very such 
of giving the people of 
prosperous times, 12 sp 
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the Party’s disastrous failure 
in the Egyptian and other 
adventures. And Sweden is 
called the best Welfare State 
in the world flowing with 
milk and honey under a 
Socialist government, Yet, 
the high percentage of its 
juvenile delinquency and 
cases of social aberration 
have been a problem of 
human behaviour. This per- 
haps led President Eisen- 
hower to refer to the ‘rising 
rate of alcoholism and suicides 
under a Socialistic regime’ in 
that country (though he did 
not name it) on July 27 in 
Chicago in the Republican 
Party Convention. But France 
and Italy are comparatively 
far less prosperous than the 
U.S.A., U.K. or Sweden, and 
yet delinquency in the youth 
is decreasing in these two 
countries while increasing in 
the other three (as far as the 
report goes) with the least 
cause of discontent for want 
of the good things of life. The 
Conclusion is inevitable that 
youthful delinquency is not 
necessarily a product of want 
and privations, but, rather 
just the contrary. Does youth- 
ful delinquency increase in 
Proportion to the prosperity 
of a country? That is now 
the question. 


_ The U.N. report puts down 
Juvenile delinquency to ‘a 
Variety of ‘factors among 
which family disintegration 
accompanied by a more or 
ess general lowering of moral 
values, seem to play a signi- 
ficant role? In India it is only 
in the displaced families from 
Pakistan that in many cases 
family disintegration caused 
Y outside and unredressed 
lolence has become an ugly 
fact, 
incentive to 
worst victims 
appear to be the girls of im- 
But, generally 
excepting the -un- 
3 Subversive’ and 
elements mostly 
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amongst _ the unemployed 
youth, the problem is not yet 
as acute as in the most pros- 
perous countries of the world, 
though it may soon easily 
turn to be so. 


It is here that the clear 
line of distinction, between 
the Indian students’ indisci- 
pline and youthful delin- 
quency as described above, 
has to be’ drawn. To equate 
the one with the other and 
tar both with the same brush 
is to do the gravest injustice 
to our student population and 
inflict the most stinging insult 
to their youth. Their indisci- 
pline may, to some extent, be 
ascribed to the general causes 
mentioned in the U.N. report 
and to lack of examples men- 
tioned in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity survey; and post-War 
disillusionment and the rest- 
lessness combined with the 
particular circumstances of 
their life in today’s India may 
have aggravated it to a 
large extent. But the ex- 
pression of that indiscipline 
has hardly ever exceeded the 
bounds of recognised lapses 
in student behaviour or fallen 
into the dark depths of juve- 
nile delinquency as reported 
by the U.N. The recent grue- 
some reports coming from a 
corner of India may or may 
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not be wholly true. But hai 
assuredly, is not the mirror 
In which to 
India’s youth—and not by a 
long chalk the face of her 
students, 
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hunger for. Under the presi- 
dency of either, we can expect 
international relationships to 
go on about the same way.- 
There is no choice between 
leadership that takes us in 
the direction of peace rather 
than war. We are ina war- 
ring rut and neither Kennedy 
or Nixon has evidenced his 
understanding of the means 
to get us out of it. The go- 
vernment of the United States 


has spent itself in having an ~ 


ideology, vision, and com- 
mon sehse which could make 
the world more humane. As 
this country goes on its merry 
way to further intellectual, 
moral, and political decline, 
other countries will be left 
with more responsibility for 
leadership. Despite the angu- 
ish and 


tory of independent India, it 
may have more and more 
responsibility and opportunity 
fo save the world from its — 
decadent leadership. 
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| ERTAIN industries which 
VA once gave the lead to 
o Europe to score over other 


| continents are, today, in bad 
shape despite Europe’s en- 
joying a boom just at 
present. Desperate efforts 
gre being made there to 
| keep these industries in 
| good health but it is being 
| gradually felt that their 
| future maintenance of the 
past position will not þe easy. 
Their decline is partly due to 
keener competition from rival 
industries and to a shrinkage 
of the world market which 
they once could almost mono- 
| polise. These are cotton, coal 
| and shipbuilding industries. 
| The extent of their pre- 
eminent position is not the 
| Same everywhere in Europe. 
It differs from country to 
, country. Britain, for ins- 
| tance, is stoutly battling to 
keep its coal, the cheapest in 
Europe, in the market. 
| Belgium, on the other hand, 
| Is closing its pits. The origi- 
j nal coal programme in Bel- 
l glum called for a reduction of 
Million metric tons of 
annual capacity by the begin- 
ning of 1963. The deadline is 
now advanced to 1961 and 
| Soon the Belgian Government 
j 18 to present plans to curtail 
| 


annual Capacity by an addi- 
tional four million tons. The 
| nature of emergency facing 
he coal industry and the 
i Prospect before thousands of 
i AS who will lose their 
| i a are full. West Germany 
ae il] uncertain about the 

| it ure position of its coal. In 
S Ruhr soil there is enough 


mm inane nice can sustain its 
K Rün mies for the next six 
E raisi years if it goes on 
i Year © 150 milion tons a 
i ar. q 
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By KALI PADA BISWAS 


The position of cotton tex- 
tile industry is no better. 
Shipbuilding no more inspires 
the builders in the way it did 
immediately after the termi- 
nation of World War II. 


Thus coal, the most impor- 
tant of the three, is causing 
anxiety. It is disconcerting 
not because it fails in doing 
its job, well. It is still fuel 
number one in Europe. Coal 
to-day is primarily losing its 
premier position because of 
oil. In 1958 in Britain alone 
about two and half million 
tons of coal were displaced 
by oil and the rate of. the dis- 
placement grew higher as 
months rolled by. The sub- 
ject can also be studied from 
another angle. It is that the 
oil-refinery capacity of Bri- 
tain has grown seven-fold in 
the past ten years. At Rotter- 
dam the Dutch authorities 
have been building as many as 
19 jetties for a simultaneous 
lifting of oil from as many as 
eleven tankers, each possess- 
ing a capacity of 65,000 tons. 
70 per cent of the oil thus 
landed at Rotterdam will pass 
through pipe lines—now 
being built—and will be 
pushed as far the Swiss soil 
to run Swiss, German, French 
and Luxemburg industries, 
which are today fed by coal. 
In the north, Germans have 
already built their oil pipe 
line to fuel industries in the 
area. From its own soil as 
also from Sahara in Africa the 
French would soon commence 
bringing both gas and oil 
through their own pipe line to 
the continent for the same 
purpose. 


` 


There is thus going on at > 
present a death struggle bet- 
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A Socio-Economic Revolution in 
Europe 


coal, and 
oil—between 
coal kings and oil magnates. 


ween the old fuel, 
the new fuel, 


The tussel is increasingly | 
being watched by the atomic | 
knights of tomorrow. 


Coal, whether it is nationa- 
lised or. privately owned, is t 
typically national in opera- ; 
tion. Oil, on the other hand, 
is a full-fledged internatio- 
nalised commodity and re- 
quires cartelised efforts to be 
in the market. But there are 
bigger giants than these Euro- 
pean oil cartels. They are 
both to the East and the West 
of Europe—the little Europe, 
These giants are the U.S.A. < 
and the U.S.S.R. The very 
fact that they are there—even 
if they do not stir—affects the 
price of both European coal 
and’ oil. Even the Asian 
market is not going to remain 
unaffected. The Soviet offer 
of crude oil to India at lesser 
‘cost must come as an alarm 
to that quarter. 


et i 


i 


a 
of 
fs 
i= 


British industry, for sheer 
economic reasons, is switching 
on. to oil. There are other 
factors also in operation for 
this change over. The British 
Clean Air Act discriminates 
in favour of oil against coal. 
Industrial establishments, in 
apprehension of further dis- 
crimination between the two 
sources of power in future, 
are readily falling back on 
oil. 


European oil cartels on the 
other hand have a substantial S 
British representation on ** 
them. The tussel between 
coal and oil in Britain is, after 
all, a tussel between the Si 
and the individual Britis 
magnates. This dispute can 
not be amicably settled for 

_ grim economic reasons as al: 
because peoples’ likes < 
‘dislikes are involved in i 


The position c 
this fight between the | 
souces of power is als 


t and uncertain. It is in a 
way ‘worse than what it is in 
= Britain. The present situation 
‘of the coal industry in Ger- 
many can be readily appre- 
ciated when it is noted that 
out of 730,000 Esseners in 
Ruhr about 50,000 are em- 
ployed in coal mining and 
more than 150,000 of their 
family members therefore 


live directly on coal. 


The overall European coal 
picture is that today Britain, 
Belgium and West Germany 
< have millions of tons of idle 
coal stocks at their pitheads, 
coal which would await years 
to be cleared if there is no 
more stockpiling. 


Why is the position like 
that when industry in all 
these countries is in unprece- 
dented state of prosperity? A 
part of the answer was 
available in Bremen when I 
was told that American coal 
after even a trans-Atlantic 
journey to Germany could be 
sold in Bremen at a cheaper 
rate than the coal from Ruhr 
situated at the door step. Be- 
“cause of this cheapness, 
American coal flowed into 
Germany to feed its industries 
while its national output at 
pitheads remained idle ,and 
_ unused and grew only in bulk 

and weight. Here again, for 
_ the same economic reason, one 
= set of natoinal industries find 
themselves unable to patro- 
_ hise another national indus- 
fry. If there is a crisis of 
coal in Ruhr to day it has not 
been brought about by miners 
it by industrialists who were 
aded by economic laws to 
ing cheap American coal 
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in preference to costly Ruhr 
coal. “Every ton of coal from 
America means dropped 
shifts” is the slogan raised by 
Ruhr coal-miners affected by 
the crisis. 


A reference to cotton and 
coal industries of Britain and 
Germany has been deliberate- 
ly made to show that despite 
the boom in steel and automo- 
bile indusries, Europe has its 
own problems which it is 
finding difficult to tackle. 


They pose no minor pro- 
blem as is generally associated 
with any ordinary type of in- 
dustry in a country. They 
have, because of their long 
existence in the country al- 
most since the Industrial 
Revolution, become social and 
even human problems. 


like British cotton 
towns there are in Europe 
coal towns too. Both Britain 
and Germany, because of the 
less patronage of coal by the 
industry, have to resettle to- 
day thousands and thousands 
of workers and their families 
who are directly associated 
with coal for generations. Is 
the problem so easy as to push 
a button to rehabilitate these 
workers, who do not know 
anything but raising coal or 
spinning and weaving textiles? 
I remember to have an anima- 
ted talk over the subject of 
switching of workers from one 
industry to another with a 
highplaced spokesman of the 
famous Demag firm of Duis- 
burg. He was explaining to 
me that when Geramnv hed 
more jobs to offer than it had 
workers, Ruhr coal miners 


Just 


could pose no proble 
All that was wanted 
mented, was to 
workers a new 


m at al, 
1 he com- 
Slve these 


z trainin n 
absorption into other jok for 


This may be the case wit} 

4 4 5 N 
workers employed in indus- 
trial establishments of allied 
nature But can it be so simple 
as button-pushing in respect 
of such works, for instance, as 
that of the old coal-mining 
and modern automobile manu- 
facturing? At least German 
automobile manufacturers 
experience in this regard is 
not at all favourable. The 
spokesman of Daimler Benz 
automobile works near Stutt- 
gart when asked about the 
training facilities for workers 
in the factory replied that the 
facilities were there but the 
labour market was so tight 
that no automobile factory 
could afford to stick to the 
regulations. Similarly auto- 
mobile firm at Bremen was 
lamenting about the shortage 
of workers. 
this problem of shortage the 
spokesman of the firm told 
me that they sent their 
agents to Ruhr, where coal- 
workers were sitting idle, to 
persuade them kick the coal- 
dust off their feet and come 
to Bremen, where not only 
better employment prospects 
but better facilities and ame- 
nities. too. were awaiting 
them. The response, regretted 
the spokesman, from the un- 
emnloved coal miners of Ruhi- 
to this invitation of theirs was 
poor. S i 


Tn this unwillingness on the 
part of the miners to go else 
where to work lies the reaso" 


Thus faced with | 


hy it is Or : 
jsewhere 50,000 Ruhr miners, 
ane are to be turned out by 


1961. 


: The actual position seems to 
pe that coal, cotton and ship- 
puilding—they being the 
oldest industries of Europe— 
have fostered a proletarian 
growth, which, in essence, is 
different from such growth in 
many of the modern indus- 
tries. They have built up 
their own tradition; their es- 
tablishments are as radically 
different in to-day’s context 
as was the difference between 
such a factory and the then 
agricultural life when the fac- 
tory age dawned in Europe. 
Forefathers of the first gene- 
ration of these workers were 
bodily lifted from the soil to 
these factories. In their new 
situation and surroundings 
they tried to build up a life— 
the community life—they led 
in their villages. Since then, 
for generations, these workers, 
on pit heads or in textile 
towns, had only one dream in 
their communal memory—the 
green valley of the country- 
side. Their family commit- 
ments and outlook were 
slightly modified from those 
of Villagers, but considerably 
different in comparison to 
those, for instance, now en- 
Saged in a modern automobile 
industry. In their mental 
make-up, therefore, these 
miners suffer to-day the same 
shock of a break that their 
Original agricultural fore- 
fathers once experienced. They 
Sen eitherctones be co 
easily transformed into that 
idea proletarian state of a 
uman-machine possessing 
eee Capital of their two 
fettereg pend: and an _un- 
reedom of mobility. 
e reluctance of idle. coal- 
*S of Ruhr to be ab- 
oe nae other modern indus- 
on ving better prospect 
y lies in that social 
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Correspondence ` A 


THE FOLLOWING C 


‘Scorpio’, our columnist, and the distin 
(1) Shri C. D. D 
us on 


differed from him 8 


on a booklet Published by 
Indiscipline”, 


subject matters involved 


Shri C. D. Deshmukh writes : 


Ihave read the brochure 
with interest. In -regard to 
the diagnosis. it will be 
worthwhile finding out what 
percentage of students form 
the moving spirits for acts of 
indiscipline. I believe that 
the percentage is very small. 
The bulk either join in out of 
sentiment or even fear. 


As for remedies, much of 
what the brochure suggests is 
valid, but society cannot be 
put right so easily, and in the 
meanwhile those who offend 
against its laws must be pre- 
pared to receive punishment. 


Sdl- C. D. Deshmukh, 
May 22, 1960. 


Scorpio’s reply: 


I thank you for passing on 
to me the letter of Shri C. D. 
Deshmukh concerning 
students’ indiscipline as set 
forth in your pamphlet. 


I have read the letter with 
nll the attention and respect 
that the opinion of so high a 
person deserves. As I under- 
stand it, Shri Deshmukh’s 
idea in the letter is: find out 
the ring-leaders whose num- 
ber cannot be large, and give 
them exemplary punishment. 

I agree with Shri Desh- 


mukh that the moving spirits ` 
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ummarised below with Scorpio’ 


_to the path of hatred and re- 


(VIGIL, 


—Editor 


are small in number in any 
College and I for one hold no 
brief for them. As to punish- 
ment of these elements, I am 
hlso at one with Shri Desh- 
mukh. Only, in my view, 
while acting as a temporary 
Palliative, such punitive mea- 
sures will ultimately aggra- 
vate the disease if we stop at 
that. There will be no dearth 
of ring leaders, one set 
following another. Let me 
quote what I said in my 
column in this respect : 


“The impact of personality 
and human touch may yet 
work miracles. If they do 
not, there is no dearth of : 
measures with which reforms pi 
in student-behaviour can be 
effected; but the upper deck 
must first be cleared for 
honest and fruitful action. 
Otherwise, mere ‘strong mea- 
sures’ by people, themselves 
living in glass-houses trans- 
parent or smoked, will aggra- 
vate matters and drive youth 


volt.” (The Problem of 
Students’ Indiscipline, p. 22s 
line 25.) One retort from X 
the students will be enough— 
physician, heal thyself. ; 


Another point that requires 
an answer\in this connection 
‘is-why should the vast 
majority of students allow 
themselves to be led into 
such risky ventures by a 
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handful of ring-leaders wn- 
less there is an under-current 
of grave discontent goading 
fhe students to take the 
plunge? 


I am also at one with Shri 
Deshmukh that society can- 
not be put right so easily, and 
I have not suggested anything 
of the kind. Taking my cue 
from the letter of ‘Young 
Hopeless’ I have prescribed 
all the three remedies sug- 
gested by him: (1) I have 
proposed Screening Commi- 
ttees to remove all the malign 
influence from the students’ 
immediate surroundings by 
eliminating undesirable ele- 
menis from the controlling 
bodies and the teaching staff 
of Universities and Colleges, 
and replacing them by men 
with some sort of a character, 
so that students may have, 
instead of mere precepts, the 
‘examples’ they look for with- 
in and just on the skirts of 
their Colleges and Universi- 
ties. That does not envisage 
a change in society, but only 
in the personnel concerned. 
(2) Similarly, I have endorsed 
the suggestion of appointing 
men of character, personality 
and deep human sympathy by 
a better method of selection, 
Le. by field tests. (3) And 
lastly, I have agreed fully 
that elementary amenities 
must be provided for the 
students in the College to set 
off, as far as practicable, the 
frustration and bitterness 
generated by misery and pri- 
vations in most of the homes. 


It may also be noted that 
the provision of Rs. 1,000 
erores in the Third Plan for 
education is nothing fantastic, 
as the Government of India’s 
Education Ministry demanded 
a larger amount, though dras- 
tically cut by the Commi- 
ssion. It represents only 10% 
of the proposed total cost of 
Rs, 10,000 crores; and 10% of 

_ the entire expenditure for re- 
‘building the nation’s youth 


ture 


Ts 


as sP 
a AOO 


on. the right lines to take 
charge of the nation’s affairs 
ought not to be considered too 
high. 
In the end, I assure you— 
I have no mind to enter into 
a controversy over this matter 
with so eminent a man, but 
shall thank you for your pass- 
ing on this reply to him just 
for his consideration in con- 
nection with the Anand 
Kumar Committee’s Report. 
—Scorpio. 


The letter of the Patna 
Vice-Chancellor, dated June 
12, 1960, addressed to Acharya 
Kripalani took exception to 
some remarks by Scorpio that 
the action of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Patna Univer- 
sity Board of Examination has 
been impliedly found mala- 
fide by the Patna High Court. 
Scorpio’s reply clarifies what 
he meant. 
\ —Editor. 


Scorpio’s reply : 


I had a copy of the letter 
from the Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, in connec- 
tion with my comments head- 
ed “Example of the Modern 
Greats” and of the judgment 
of the Patna High Court as 
enclosure to it. 

The Vice-Chancellor has 
taken exception to two points 
—(1) “the motive alleged by 
Shri P. R. Das, if true” and 
(2) the implication of mala- 
fides in the judgement of the 
High Court. 

On the first point, the re- 
marks on the “motive” were 
taken from the report of a 
correspondent to a local 
newspaper and, as a caution, 
I used the words “alleged” 
and “if true’. Now that the 


‘Vice-Chancellor says that no 


such motive was alleged by 
the petitioner’s advocate, I 
unhesitatingly accept his 
word as final. 

On the Second point, it 
should be noted. that I spoke 
of the High Court judgment 
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as implying that the 
of the Examination 
was neither ‘fair’ nor « 
tial’, and of mala-fide 
as clearly 
judgment. 
because there was 

clear implication of 
fides in the total findi 
the judgement, that tl 

judges saw the legal cee 
quences of it to the Unie 
sity and gave them the nece. 
ssary protection by the x 
quoted by the Vice-Chance 
llor. That has been exactly 
in the highest tradition a 
our judiciary not to make an 
adverse finding unless com- 
pelled by the weight of in- 
controvertible evidence, 

Let me put the case on its 
pdmiited facts: 

A. (1) The petitioner was 
absent from the examination 
hall for 3 (three) minutes, 
(2) The urinal was at a dis- 
tance of 180 ft. and, within 
three minutes, the candidate 
walked a distance of 360 feet. 
(3) Within the same three 
minutes, he with other candi- 
dates consulted ‘a number of 
books and papers’ which were 
sent to the University as evi- 


decision 
Board 
impar. 


: s 
wmplied in ak 


And, I 


mala- 
nss of 


lines 


dence (Dr. Nagendranath’s 
note of dissent. Judgment, 
Page 2). í 

The judgment finds this 


walk of 180 ft. and back and 
consultation with friends of a 


‘umber’ of books within 3 

minutes ‘most üa A 
rent, Page 6). Bu 

(Judgment, Pag -aently 


Examination Board ev! / 
found it not only likely, bu 
factually true. Lesser men 
will consider it humanly cf 
possible . unless the can 
date had Atalanta’s x 
When action is taken 0n Sape 
an impossible report, how 
it torbe described? 

B. (1) Sri G- 
the first informant a ae 
only eye-witness, apat 
the Canteen manage 
D'Costa. It is on Sri 
statement that the whole ras 
tad to stand or fall. yee ng 
the main witness for pr 
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ine allegations against the 

etitioner (Judgment, BA 6). 
But “the Exam. Board failed 
to consider vital contradic- 
tions in the statement of Mr. 
G. Nath made on the 4th 
September, 1959, and his pre- 
sent statement . on affidavit 
and ime Statement ot Dr. K. 
B. Prasad” (Judgment, P, 7), 
(2) The Examination Board 
did not also consider “whether 
ıt was possible for Mr. G. 
Wath to have seen the peti- 
tioner inside the canteen trom 
the northern verandah of the 
first floor of the gymnasium. 
(Judgment, P. 7). (3) The 
Examination Board did not 
examine Mr. D’Costa who was 
the owner of the Canteen 
where the alleged unfair 
means was practised although 
there was a_ specific prayer 
maae by tne petitioner to this 
etrect. 

When tne ‘main witness ior 
proving the allegations’ makes 
Statements iuli of ‘vital con- 
radicticns’, when he says he 
Saw sometning irom a place 
trom where it is not visible 
with human eyes, and when 
the one man who could be an 
eye-witness is not examined, 
though always available, and 
this deliberate shutting out of 
Vital evidence in spite of 
Specific prayers to call him 
to witness, and when after 
this king of an ‘investigation’, 
the career of a student who 
aS stood first in the first 
a can be blighted like 
a ane oes lt imply anything 

oes it not? 

The High Court held 
S the law is laid down, 
xamination Board had 
< authority, as an ad- 
€ body, to take ac- 
and such action is not 
Teview by the Civil 
But there are excep- 
`a ney can interfere 
ae as action taken can be 
capricio be arbitrary, 
us or mala-fide,” 

u Sment, P ; 
o » Sage 6) or taken 
siderations extraneous con- 

ES udgment, Page 


that a 
the E 
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ə). In that case the action 
ceases to be action taken in 
law. 

in this 
Court aecided to interfere, it 


ex 


exception stated above, 1.6. 


“ari Capricious or 
A man of ave- 
rage intelligence can easily, 
in the light of acts described 
under A and B above, draw 
his own conclusions as to 
which of the exceptions haye 
vitiated the case directly and 
by implication and attracted 
the interference, 

V. ‘ine rugh Court has 
categorically found that—\1) 
“Lone itxamination Boara 
acted arortraruy im prevent- 
ing tne petitioner irom giving 
evidence on his behalf or trom 
giving him an opportuiuty to 
prove his innocence’ (Judg- 
ment, Page 6). It is agamst 
elementary natural justice. 
ls ıt bona-iide? (2) “the 
ixamination Board acted 
arburarily in making the 
enquiry in the petitioner’s 
absence ana holding the local 
inspection also in the peti- 
tioner’s absence’. ‘This also 
is against obvious natural 
justice. “Is it bona-fide? (3) 
‘The Examination Board were 


. arbitrary in refusing to take 


the evidence of Mr. D’Costa, 
the owner of the Canteen’. To 
deliberately shut oui vital 
evidence—Is it bona-fide? 
(4) It is obvious in this case 
that the main witness for 
proving the allegations 
against the petitioner is Mr. 
G. Nath. The Examination 
Board, therefore, “should have 
taken his evidence in the 
presence of the petitioner and 
should have given the peti- 
tioner an opportunity to test 
the evidence of Mr. G. Nath 
by  cross-examining him,” 
Accepting untested evidence ; 
behind the back of the 
accused—Is it bona-fide? . 
E. The above findings of 
the High Court should be 
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; 


‘Board for 


enough, apart from the ad- 
mitted facts slated in A and 
B above, to understand the 
implications of the Judg- 
ment, And if there is still 
any doubt, the Judges’ last 
remark, while sending the 
case back to the Examination 
re-investigation, 
makes the implication as clear 
as day light: that the Board 
will do it ‘in a fair and im- 
Partial spirit? If there was 
no implication of unfairness 
and partiality in the mind of 
tne Judges, wouid tney go out 
of their way to say trus? (Au 
emphasis added). 

lt is now for the Vice- 
Chancellor and his Examina- 
tion Board to sean the judg- 
ment and find out iz their is 
smyching wrong in the above 
analysis and whether ail these 
findings justitied the remarks 
originally made by me. I res- 
bectiuily request him to also 
bear it in mind that the head- 
ing of the Note complained 
ol was “Example of the 
Modern Greats ”.. And what 
1 wrote, I did with the dis- 
turbing thought in my mind 
how the students would take 
the whole episode. Can they 
be made to believe that it 
was all ‘fair’ ‘impartial’ and 
‘bona-fide’? In education, 
legality is not enough. The 
general implication is more 
important for the students 
than legal interpretation of 
words. I hope the Vice-Chan- 
cellor will agree with me 
now. 

I apologise for the length 
of the reply, but I had to ex- 


plain what I believed to be 


‘ 


the implications — and from 
the students’ point of view. 


—Scorpio. : 


Post Seript. An interesting : 
sequel to this episode has 
been that the Patna U. 


appeal against this 
to the Supreme Court 
petition has been dismisse 
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Literary Doings 


Pride of place to a splendid 
new study of Conrad, by 
Jocelyn Baines, brought out 
by Weidenteld and Nicolson 
(42 sh.), and worth every 
shilling of it. Mr. Baines has 
done for Conrad what F. O. 
Matthiessen did for Eliot in 
1935: related the life of the 
writer to his work, and with 
such consistency of acceptable 
interpretation that it is like- 
ly to become the standard 
Conrad. Naturally, such pains- 


taking research comes up 
with some startling facts 
in this study, notably Con- 


attempt at suicide 

youth. This 
experience—Mr. 
Baines stresses it because 
Conrad’s upbringing was 
Roman Catholic—is presum- 
ably at the back of “Heart 
of Darkness” and certainly 
helps us to understand why 
Conrad, in his finest moments, 
seems to be trying to express 
the inexpressible. One inci- 
dental thought: when will 
an Indian come forward and 
bring to bear upon the great- 
ness of Tagore the greatness 
of a*sympathtic, assiduous 
intellect which leaves nothing 
out, and integrates the 
writer’s work into a pattern 


rad’s 
during his 
“traumatic” 


of readable scholarship and 


humane appreciation? 


* 


“Another Indian required to 
do what Richard Ellmann has 
done for James Joyce (Ox- 
ford University Press, 63 sh.). 
Joyce wanted a lifetimes 
attention from his reader; 
Ellmann has given him half a 
lifetime, and put all Joyce- 
ans in incalculable debt, for it 
fs no exaggeration to say that 


a 


this book is the completest 
account available of the 


“great  Artificer,” linking 
creative output and bio- 
graphy. 


Students of Joyce will note 
how Mr. Kiimann embodies in 
his comprehensive work vari- 
ous types of Joycean criticism 
made popular in the last 
twenty years. The line-by- 
line research of Stuart Gil- 
bert, whose commentary on 
Ulysses is still the last word; 
“T have not tried to alleviate 
the rather pedantic tone of 
much of the writing in this 
study,” Gilbert wrote in 1930, 
because Joyce, he suggested, 
approved of it. The readably 
highbrow analysis, brimming 
over with sympathy, of Hugh 
Kenner, to whom Mr. Ell- 
mann acknowledges a major 
debt. The geographical hare- 
hunting of Miss Patricia Hut- 
chins, whose recent James 
Joyce’s World brought fresh 
light on Joyces Trieste 
period. The horse’s-mouth 
biography of Herbert Gorman 
(Mr. Elimann has had access 
to more unpublished letters 
and family material than 
anyone so far). “Mr. Gor- 
man,” said the blurb then, 
“eschews all formal criticism 
of Joyce’s work.” Mr. Emann 
goes one better: he eschews 
nothing. The linguistic 
puzzling-solving of L. A. G. 
Strong in The Sacred River, 
who said that he wrote the 
book for the benefit of such 
readers as felt that Joyce was 
“challenging them.” The ela- 
borate, American-style expli- 
cation of Marvin Magalaner 
and: Richard M. Kain in 
Joyce: the Man, the Work, 
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the Reputation, which 
Calder brought out in 
Jue Chatty persona 

in Stanislaus Joyce’s M 
Brothers Keeper, brou 4 
out posthumously in ie 
with an Introduction iy» 
Richard Ellmann (of coun 
The mind boggles at Mr. E 
mann’s devotion: may crea- 
tive writers get more such 
aisciples to do them justice, 


John 
1956, 
Autails 


Miss J. M. S. Tompkins 
atiempis a similar  thorougn 
study—albeit slightly Leavi- 
sian in approach—in ‘he 
Art of kudyard Kipling 
(Methuen, 25 sh.). Does 
Kipling warrant such close 
attention? True, Mr. Eliot 
gave him high praise in A 
Choice of sipling’s Verse 
but to analyse “the pervasive 
theme of revenge,” the treat- 
ment of the supernatural, 
“the appearance and diffu- 
sion of the theme of healing”. 
the blending of “simplicity” 
and “complexity”, is surely 
reading too much into a vely 
good story-teller who knew 
how to spin yarns even if he 
didn’t much like the country 
he spun yarns about. Poor 
Stevenson: he too is no more 
Tusitala, but Freudian depths 
must be found in Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde. This is not 
to detract from the value of 
Miss Tompkins’ work, which 
is considerable, but to SUS" 

wee ight him- 
gest that Kipling mgn t 
self have been surprised a 
all the rich pother about him 
from Eliot to Tompkins 
Nirad Chaudhuri. 


* 


The Ethical Idealism j 
Matthew Arnold, as the d n 
indicates, is a splendid 7 
ing into the principles 
motivated Arnold's 
philosophy, view 
tion, and occasionally E 

oetry. The author 1 
fessor William Robe ae sh): 
publisher Heinemann jg for 
Heavily footnoted, it} 
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a 
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midable going, but no serious 
student of the Victorian Age 
can do without it. Two 
chapters, “The Idea of God” 
and “Morality, Touched with 
Emotion”, are little master- 
pieces of lucid analysis. Per- 
haps Arnold was “three parts 
iced over” before he reached 
thirty; but Professor Robbins 
‘certainly helps to make us 
see that the antipathy towards 
Arnold in this century is due 
to either an imperfect under- 
standing of his position or 
downright cussedness in 
sticking to one’s own beliefs 


and thinking them the only 
ones gcod for the world. 
Arnold would never have 
dreamt of such arrant dog- 
matism. 


+ 


A stariit or a moonlit dome 
disdains 
All that man is, 
All mere compiezities, 
The fury and the mire of 
human veins. 


Thus W. B. Yeats, and Mr. 


Eliot differently when he 
talks about “garlic and sap- 
phires in the mud.” Mr. 
Wilson Knight discusses the 
“poetry of vision” — the 


poetry of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley and Keats—in 
The Starlit Dome,—long sad- 
ly, out of print, now reissued 
under Methuen’s imprint at 
25 shillings. The new edi- 
tion contains an Appendix on 
Spiritualism and Poetry,” 
and has a stimulating Pre- 
face by W. F. Jackson Knight 
(Wilson Knight’s brother) in 
Which the meaning of the 
titles symbolism is discussed 
With an astuteness that rivals 
the author’s. Mr. Wilson 
Night’ is an acquired taste, 

ut even those antipathetic to 
IS Manner of mystic inter- 

2 clation are advised to have 
aa mg dekko (sic) at the chap 
g on Keats, “The Priest-Like 

sele. Tor Mr. Knight him- 
like IS nothing if not priest- 
> and his serpentine devo- 


tions often bring startling 
illuminations, as when he dis- 
cusses Coleridge’s “poignant 
dramatic phrase.” The only 
grouse is the constant high- 
tension, purplish prose, which 
surely should not be part of 
the objective critic’s equip- 
ment. 


* 


“Waqnis” recently, in the 
Statesman, paid handsome 
tribute to Gilbert Murray, re- 
gretting, however, his over- 
stressing of Hellenic virtues 
to the exclusion of all others 
Ol, say; “gyptian and indian 
Civuisations. in An Unjinishea 
Aulovlograpivy (Allen & 
Unwin, 23 sn.) Gilbert Mur- 
ray describes his early days: 
first terms at schooi, Oxord, 
marriage (“I was in love al- 
ready; and, when I had an 
income of £1,350 and a house, 
I teli justified in asking Lady 
Mary Howard to marry me.,”) 
Ísabel Handerson contributes 
a chapter on Murray as “The 
Teacher of Greek”, Dame 
Sibyl Thorndike on his tran- 
slations for the theatre, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga (very 
wiitily) on “Gilbert Murray 
end the League,’ Bertrand 
Russell on “A Fifty-six Year 
Friendship” and Arnold 
Toynbee on “The Unity of 
Gilbert Murray’s Life and 
Work”. Murray was a great 
scholar and a good man, the 
modesty of the truly respect- 
worthy shines in these pages. 
If his translations did more 
to harm Greek studies than 
improve, let that be forgotten 
in the chorus of deserved 
praise that followed his death 
in 1957. 


* 


Art and Outrage (Putnam, 
10sh. 6d.) is a series of letters 
exchanged between Henry 
Miller, Lawrence Durrell and 
Alfred Perles. Strangely, no 
dates are given: presumably, 
the editors (also unnamed) 
believe that discussions about 


the naturé and aim of art are” 


immortal anyway. 
ness, cleverness, 
dead-earnestness 
much 


Perki- 
sincerity, ~ 4d 
abound : a 
commonsense every- ; 
where, and much ego (speci- cy 


ally Miller’s) showing. The 
Lawrence Durrell boom 
(Glea is not as great shakes, 
incidentally, as Mounitolive) 
should help to sell the book, 
but the impression that letters 
such as these should best be 
kept in drawers stays. As 
Durrell says in the last, “Yes, 
you are right; time to call a 
halt.” One is not always sure 
whether the epistles (and 
they run to pages and pages 
and pages) are discussing art 
and outrage, or artiness and ` 
outrageousness. 


* 


“The chieftains of the 
united Achaeans spent the 
rest of the night by the ships 
in the soit arms or sleep. But - ` 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
their | Commander-in-Chief, 
had too much on his mind for 
easeful sleep. Groan after 
groan came up from the 
depths of his being, and his 
heart was shot through with 
fear, as the sky is pierced by 
lightning when the lord of 
the Lady Hera is brewing a 
hailstorm, or torrential rain, 
or a blizzard to mantle ~ the 
fields with snow, or is about 
to unleash the dogs of war 
on some unhappy land.” 


Thus Dr. E. V. Rieu, tran- 
slating Book X of the Iliad. 


“The other chiefs and 
princes slept soundly all the — 
night long: but not Aga- 
memnon. No sleep visited his 
eyes; the lord and comman- 
der of that great host h 0 
much to make him ~ 
He groaned again and age 
from the bottom of his he 


mind; as when Zeus 
derer flashes — 


sends torrents 
SONOS, 


a 
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‘or when he opens the mouth 
of ravening war.” 


Thus W. H. D. Rouse, in his 
“plain English” translation. 


“All the Greek leaders slept 
sound, with the sole excep- 
tion of King Agamemnon and 
his brother Menelaus; both of 
whom had far too much on 
their minds. 


ZEUS, lovely HERA’s 
husband, 
HERA the Golden- 
Tressed, 
Lets thunder loose, and 
lightning, 
Upon a land of rest. 
Portending rain in torrents, 
Or sleet or driving 
snow 
To blast the joys of harvest 
Or war with all its woe. 


Agamemnon’s thunderous, 
soul-shaking groans drawn 
from the very bottom of his 
heart seemed a storm in mini- 
ature....” 


SCE EEETGIEE 


Selling agents 
Branches: 
= Associates : 
| (Tim Studio o 


-~ 


. epic, when she 


Thus Robert Graves, in The 
Anger of Achilles (Cassell, 
30 sh.). Mr. Graves’s version 
is notable for two things: 
first, he varies prose with 
verse :(whenever a “poetic 
highlight” demands the 
switchover) in the manner of 
mediaeval Irish and Welsh 
bards, and indeed, like all 
Sanskrit dramatists; secondly, 
he insists. that Homer meant 
the Iliad as a satire. With 
the first principle, it is easy 
to agree; with the second, 
alas, no. Mr. Graves should 
read Simone Weil over again, 
in her splendid. essay on the 
says, “The 
true hero, the true subject, 
the centre of the Iliad is 
force. Force employed by 
man, force that enslaves man, 
force before which man’s 
flesh shrinks away.” Strange- 
ly, Rouse also refers to 
“banter”? and “merriment” 
and “comic background,” 
though he points to the 
fundamental tragic aspect of 
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the epic. Perhaps o 
not quarrel with 
eminent Greekologis 
ATAN until one r 
that he tends to b ili 
puckish about Sere pey 
things, and that he severe 
fouled up English Poetry a 
The Crowning Privilege aa 
did a bit of muddling Be 
the Philomela note (amon 
others) in his Greek Myths 
The White Goddess is, in any 
case, going ahead full blast! 
And Mr. Graves becoming an 
Everythingologist ! 


ne shoul 
such 


t as: Mr, 
ememberg 


x 


From 
translated Lucilius’s 
tine for a Lady”, 


Dudley Fitts, who 
“Valen- 


Darling, and the Beauti- 
cian’s you buy 
Your (a) hair 

(b) complexion 

(c) lips 

(d) dimples, & 

(e) teeth. 
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For a like 
could just 
face. 


amount you 
as well buy a 


And, more recently, did the 
devastatingly mischievous 
versions from the Latin for 
Poetry London|New York, we 
know what to expect. Readers 
of his boisterous, gay, and 
very contemporary version of 
The Birds can now relish 
another naughty romp 
through the wit and satire of 
Aristophanes, Ladies’ Day 
(Faber, 15 sh.). I confess I 
never enjoyed myself so 
thoroughly, and the going got 
positively uproarious in the 
scene where Mnesilochos, 
suitably stripped by the 
ladies, tries vainly to hide the 
very visible (and risible!) 
sign of his manhood. Guaran- 
teed to put the punditest pun- 
dit into deadly fits of 
laughter. 


—P. LAL. 
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.of Britain has 


-.. Britain, we had 


Continued from Page 493 


history. It is as good in Ger- 
many as it must be in 
Britain. 


A study of the cotton and 
coal industries by sociologists 
elicited very 
data, which are 
helpful for understanding 
better the nature of the 
present industrial revolution 
and its"impact on the British 
society and its process of 
urbanisation. 
Save way to small towns. 
Villagers became townspeople, 
just as the robber became a 
highway man, and life began 
to be tied not to the furrow 
but to the wheel, Borough 
councils came into existence, 
Lords of the Manor still had 
a grip over the town and the 
townspeople. Then stepped 
in millowners—who became 
the acknowledged leaders of 
the community and their com- 
petitive beneficience greatly 
helped these towns. If the 
Manor lords brought piped 
water, built churches and the 
town hall, millowners esta- 
blished hospitals, baths, parks, 
schools, and libraries. 


instructive 


The same socio-economic 
feature, it- is interesting to 
note, prevailed here in Bengal 
too, although the industrial 
revolution did not come off. 
Landlords built roads, dug 
canals and excavated large 
tanks—everything having 
some connection with the land. 
And after the impact with 
lawyers and 
servicemen instead of mill- 
owners and they took the lead 
in establishing schools and 
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Villagers once, 


colleges, libraries and hospi- 
tals. This period or phase in - 
both the countries is hailed 
as the golden age. in both 
countries, it is now yielding 
place to a new socio-economic _ 
order. 
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he should not seek a release 
as ‘Aeriel did from Prospero 
and be his earthly self. He 
told me quite a story. He 
sought release from his 
Shakespearean self many a 
time and oft, but his modern 
captors would not let go of 
him. As soon as he would 
be just at the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas on his way to the 
Great Renunciation, these 
captors, now called the ‘Pros- 
perous’ instead of Prospero, 
would call him back with 
S.0.S.? Poor my brother! 
What could he do—but come 
back head over heels? These 
‘Prosperous’ are so selfish, you 
know, always thinking of 
themselves and not of my 
brother. After all, blue blood 
counts, you will admit. Pros- 
pero was a blue blood, a king 
in exile, while your ‘Pros= 
perous’ are ‘all just red, red 
blood. How can they appre- 
ciate ‘Aeriel’? It is only I 
that can do it. After all we 
are of the same mould, and 
that in spite of all the weight 
of flesh I have to carry, and — 
all the thin air he lives in. T 
see the smile in your face as 
you look at my front-line 
anatomy. But we are both 
made of such stuff as dreams 
are made on, 
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Let us all pay tribute to our 
artist weavers for upholding India’s 
traditional fame in the world of 
beautiful textiles. India’s hand- 
looms offer a rich treasure of vivid 
colours and varied weaves, every 
region of the country making its 
exclusive contribution. 


THERE IS LASTING BEAUTY IN 


ga HANDLOOM 
FABRICS 

ALL INDIA HANDLOOM BOARD 
Post Bag No. 10004, Bombay. 
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